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• -P HYSIC S. 

M an, \Vliilc he remains in is swi»jcctcd to 

a number of wants, \thleli he Is imilcr tite neces¬ 
sity of supplyint^, in onier to continue his existence. 
He must have fitod, to satisfy the calls of hunger, 
raiment, lu protect hint from the cold, and a eSver to 
shelter hint from the inclemency of the wbather. 
Kwn in his nldcst state, he must have arms, to de¬ 
fend him from his chemies, weapons to attack the 
aa!m.ds;»on which he preys, and at least, some in¬ 
struments, to assist hitv in preparing his food, and 
his idothin^. As he advances in civlliiatioil, his 
necessities iiierease in the same proportion : artiheial 
v/anfs ate created : the calls of luxury must Ije 
obeyed. Mis food must be wafted froth the utter¬ 
most corners of. the earth : sea and l.md must h»raii- 
s'K'ked, to satisfy the erasings of his vitiated appethc. 
Ihc silk-worm must be ^cprlvcd of her covering, 
tlie cotton plant mu.st*bc .stiv[)l ^f its down, and tlie 
flax of its rind to supply him with raiment; the biids 
of the south must be robbed of their plumage, 'and 
the beasts of the north, of thejr furs, to adorn his 
fierson; the bfiwels of the earth must be laid open 
and the forests thinned of their trees, to pr^)aro him 
a habitation. Nature her.self, rendemd subject to his 
laws, myst be wrought into those forms which serve 
to gratify^liis fancy, or to satisfy his vSnity, 
tTius in every age, rtir existence, oui* comforts, 
our happiness depend upon the external objects which 
surround us. And in what situation soever we hap¬ 
pen to be placed, we must, in some measure, make 
Ourselves accjuaiiiled with thesSobject^. 1 n our infancy, 
we must acquire, by experience, the use of olir hands 
and oiir feet; we must learn to distinguish sub.stanccs 
by their coher and their sliajit; apd to ascertain their 
distances and their properties, as fart at least as con¬ 
cerns our Immediate sa^jjty. Besides this general 
experience which no man can dispense with, there 
must be classes of person in every civilized soc^ty,, 
who devote themselves more particulatly to the pro¬ 
perties of certain btKiies : One set of men cultivate 
the ground, and study the be.st method of raising 

I dants : a second set dig metals from their ores, and 
e.arh to mould them into the necessary shape. Nu 
merous sets of men are employed in preparing our 
houses, and a still greatdV number in manufacturing 
bur clothing. s 

Thus among rude nations, the knowledge of Imli- 
V^duals is often greater than among civilized nat^on.s; 
but the collective knowtedge of a civilized society 
far exceeSi that of a savage tribe, 'I'he more prog're^s 
a society has made in civilizn|fl?n the gte.stcr is the 
number of properties of ext^nal bodies* wffh^wliirb 
they are» acquainted, but the more i.s that knowledge 
limited to particular individuals. 

Now all the knowledge which mankind possc^s, or 
which thejt may aetjuire, conceruiug natural objects, 
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is denoiiiin.ited /'Ai/.s'cs, rtr A'afiiral Viihsu/Jni, in 
the tncJ">t eompreliimsivc sense of the words. Tliysics 
was at first eoiltincd .altogether to pprtieul.ir fnct.s, 
and constituted the lules nei'e«safy for undersianditig 
and pracii.sing "the ditferent trades. But mei9of lei¬ 
sure and curiosity, and actu.iled by more enlarged' 
view.s, were gr.ulnally induced to collect those pirti- 
ciifor facts, to compare llicm together, and to draw 
general conclusions from them. The progress iinieeil 
which lliey ftiade was sltAv, partly from the difficulty 
>f the task, and partly from not knoAving the best 
method of e.xei'Uting it. But they liipdly .sut ceeded 
in arranging the greater numlier of detached facts 
under general he.uls. They did more : they examined 
nature thoinseUes, aitd discovered mw t.icts still 
more general. Physics gradually <li\ided ^tself into 
ilifi'creut br.iyches, and assumed that form which it 
has at present. 

Natural olqccts present theni'a'lves to the view of 
the CHjserVel in two ditferent w'ays, either in a .state of 
apparent rest and inactivity, or acting upon each other, 
and producing changes Iipou each other. He may 
coniine his attention to citlter of these two st.ites : 
ill the’ first case, lie w ill’be ciccUpieu’ In ariMyil;ing 
natural subst.mces themselves,sind in ascertaining llieir 
individual properties; his object in the sefond ease, 
will be to das.sify and exjilam the ilirterent changes 
which bodies prodiue on each other.* Hence I’liy.sies 
has been duided into two brunclies, namely, Ni ru- 
K \ L HiSToiiV, and Na riuj i. Set r.Ncr.. 'J’lie first 
is an eimirteratioii, arrantyiwnt, and description of 
all tlic bmlics which cxi-t in natiue ; the second is a 
cktssificatioii .iiul explanation of the different changes 
which these bodies produce on each oilier. 

Let us take a general view of eaeh of these branches* 

N'^^URAl. IHSTORy. , 

’Ilie substances, whreb exist in nature, are sii nume¬ 
rous, that it is impossible for any m.m to examine the 
whole of them, much less lo make himself acquainted 
with theif pibperties individually. All hopes there¬ 
fore of acquiring a general knowledge of natural l)odic.s 
would be at an end, did they not fortunately present 
thcm.selves to our view in groups or classe.s, in every 
one of which the ditferent individirils resemble o.ich 
othc'r srt closely, that if w'c make ourscivcs acquainted 
with any one, we shall have a pretty precise know'* 
ledge of all the bodiesAvltich belong to the same class. 
'I'wo’objccls have occupied the attention of natural 
liistoriaiis: I. I'o classify substautca j vf. I’o examine 
tlieif structure. 

The iiasatfication. is first, and not the least 
difficult task. It is'’nipossible 4) acquire any real 
knowledge of nature, or at least to comir.u/tic'ite it 
to Olliers, till we point out a method of distingUuh»dg 
those substances, whose properties we unifirlake to 
inve.>ti|?afc* All substances liave bce'ii ariaitgvd under 
the tliree following heads, i. Animals, Philip, 
d. Minerals. Aud the branches of natural history. 
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whith exhibit tlie il.issification |f the hmiirt Jljc-long- 
ini{ lo each of ilirsc ])clu1.s, arc a;iK>ini)):v'c.lj respect¬ 
ively, Z^)OT.f)r;^, lh)T,VNV, Miv f.u.ii.ixty. « • 

Each of tlicso hcatis ha«, fiV the s jkc of fon- 
vniuencv', been {aih-divided into a jimnher of'-subor- 
diiiile heads, tailed r/rtv.*;-; the classes are divided 
into unhri, the ortler* 'mto L'cnnq, (he ;;en<'ra into 
.s/(((7i>, (he species occasionally into imnhus or 
!h'- sjmits, each of which coniprchcnds under‘it an 
indehnitM number of individuals, 

. I. Zooi.or. V is that branch of natural liist/uy, 
wliiiji inrjudes the classifuation of animals. It ha^ 
Ixin ditirled into six classe-;, I. Mimninliii, rorniye- 
henriing all animals that suckle their voting, as m.m, 
r]uadiupods, whales; 2. Biid.^; :). Jleptiles, or ainpiii- 
bionsanimals; 4, Fishes; a. Insects; 0. Worms: To 
tliese wo may add a seventh class, i-onsi.sting ol 
Zoophites, a class of bodies, inteiuiediatc bclsseen 
animals and vegetables. 

1. 'l'\w tiKimDialia aniount to .about 420 species, ol’ 
whicli I l6j are carnivoious, the real feed upon \e«c- 
tables. 

2. I’he /)/ -d.v aic much more nnmerons, eompre- 
bending not fewer khan 'JjSttO species, of tlie-.e |t;o 
arc hirtls ol prey, the rest feed on insecht and vege.- 
t.ihies, about Mn sjieties of aquatic birds excepted, 
many of wliicli live upon fish. 

..i. 'Ihe. ampliil>i;e amount lo about d/S species: 
.sevet,^! ol iheiii aio iiirnislifd uilhabag of poison, 
wbu'Ji •nxsiidcs ilirougli their fangs into the wounds 
vhich llu'^' inllicl. 

4. TJie liihes :ye, much more numcrotis, amounting 
to SHd species, All of them are animals of prey, for 
they feed oii one aiioiliei. 

.0. The insects ahontid in amazing swarms ; most 
of tin m aie short-lived, hpl they are so exceedingly 
prolific, ihal if tliey were not devoured by other ani- 
m.ds, and by one anollu'r, they woidd destroy fl^e 
>i ;tetablc kingdom. The known species of insects 
amount nearly lo lo.lOt). 

<). W'oims are less mimerous,, 'J'hcy amount to 
3,-1 )(' sfciic.s; but among theiB u great number of 
shell- lish* are incliulcd. 

7. The Zoopbitos amonxt to 4pr) spt:cies. If we 
include them among animals, and leekon also v.My 
species of animalcula;, obnerved in vegetable infesiun, 
the wliole. animal kingdom, as far as it is known and 
dcsiaihed, compri'hends no fewer than 18,701 .species. 
Weie we to allow .‘>0 millions of individuals to each 
sjjcv ies, wliicli. c.lnnot be supposed excessive if we 
consider the unaccountable swarms of the insect tribes, 
the nnmhor of individuals upen this globe of ours, 
would anmunt to y3.i,t)i0,000,000. KnonnoUs as 
this umuber may appear, it is more than jvroUiblc 
lliat some species of insects alone ccjual or evch ex¬ 
ceed it. 

It is not to bo su)f>posed that yic are acquainted with 
nil thc'iniimals which inhabit this earth. Even at 
many legions still remain unexplored. The 
interior pans of Africa aic altogether unknown, nor 
have the w ilds of Asia jnd Amcnca becn.coihpletely 
traversed. 

Some species of animals, which formerly existed 
t.pon this earth, teem k'J have been altogether exUr- 
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minatif^L We frequently find in rocks Jlic reniaii^,. 
of sliell-lish, similar to none whicli exist at liiis day. 
This is tlie case also with tw'o species of elephants, 
larger than any which are at present knovw. Skele¬ 
tons of these anim.ils are occasionally found in Siberia, 
and North America. Naturalists have given^to these 
last species of clc|(liaiUs tin' name of Manimotii. 

II. JioTAXV' is ^l.at branch of natural history 
wliich conipiclKiuK all llio inhabitants of the vege- 
t.ible kingdom. 'Ibis kingdom is still ricber in iii- 
hal)ii.ints tlian ibe animai. Vcgetable-s cover the 
wlifile tairfice of tbe eailli, and no inronsiderablc 
purl.oiuol" tbe IjoitDin ol' tbe sea. Animal!, nic ulti- 
inatiiv .supported bj ibs'in, licuce it was necco.s.'iiy 
to in.ike llie miinber ol' the latter exceedingly grc,it, 
in order to prevent them from being allogetyer dcs- 
tro} ed. • ^ 

Plants have been arraiigcil under 21 elass«‘s, but, 
as (lie di\ision is arbitrary, and gives ns no pieciso 
V iew of tile dilii-rent vegetable tribes-, it is iiniietessary 
to be p,iit'(.nlar bore. The s|ii-eic,s of plants, at pre¬ 
sent {)iio\vn, are .seaire U-wer tliaii .-‘ 1 ( 1 , 000 , and llieir 
nuvaber i.s iiKji-.ismg as botanists make their 

w.iy into tliosi; parts of the globe, llial aie but im¬ 
perfectly known. # • , 

Hi. hliiieralogy i,s that branih of N'atur.al HLs- 
toryj wliicli includes the .solid hodie.s, ot which 
this globe of our’s is eoinposcd. Minerals ron.sti- 
tutc. the subsliatinn* cipoii wliich both vegetables 
and animals are suppoi ted. 'I'he cla-ssihealion of them 
is a inor^ditlicull task, than of the other tw'o king¬ 
doms ot nature, 'they do not obviously divide, tbein- 
selvcs into goBcra and sp(-cie.s. Ilonce, in order to 
c!;i.ss them, it was necessarjfcto call in the 5.s.si.slanLrt 
of other sciences; a cireunistance, v\hich retarded 
considerably (he progress of the mincr.ilogists. 

Minerals ha\ e been div iUed into four classes 
1. Slones, 2. Inflammalles, 3, Salts, 4. Ores. Iho 
species bi'Ioiiging to the first class amount to about 
180; those belonging lo the second arc about 12, tlio 
species of coinl-uslibles^ru about io, ai>d the ores at 
pre.scnt known ^inount to nearly Thus all tht: 
spei-ies of mineral bodies with wliich we are at pre- 
seal .ic(|uaintc^l amount to 333. But it is tar from 
jiioliible that we are acquainted with all the minerals 
which compose the globe oi the earth. We have been 
able only to scratch as it were the suiface, while tho - 
interior parts are altogether beyond our reach. Even 
the surface is by no mc,aiis completely explored. 
Mineralogists, accordingly, are every day discoveting 
new sjiccies.^ No branch of Physics is at present ad¬ 
vancing with greater rapidil^' than Mineralogy. 

Peddes minerals, there are two other collections of 
inamiiyite matter, which conic under the examination 
of the naturalist; namely, the atmosphere which is' 
a collection of three or four elastic fluid.s; and the 
uater.f, which are accumulated in the cceaqtf in lakee^ 
and in riverf, &c. 

It ki t-onnuonly beloved also, that two otlier sub* 
sta!iee.s of too subtile a nature to be confined in vessels, 
constitute a part ot terrestrial bodies; these are 
and Virr/f. Alauy philosophers add to these a third 
body equally subtile, called tlie electric fiuid. • 

Thua all die spedies of bodies at present known in 
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Ihe three-kingdoms df nature, amount to'6'y,oiJ 
species. 

Such isti short outline of Natural History, which, 
as ail accurate liranch of Phyiics, is of modern date. 
Linnaeus may be considered as llic founder of Zoology i 
and BnUmv. He formed the language and impi\ned 
the el.issilieation so irineh, that his methods were \ory 
soon almost unl\ersally toll^N^d. Warner formed 
•■•rhe l.inguage of Mineralc-gy, aim iiUnuluced a classi¬ 
fication and a mode of descripliou wliich has been 
aery genet ally followed. 

The cxitniinatioii of the siniclure of bodit*s is in 
some nK^siire neccss.iry, in iirder to clas-d’y them. It 
nuist therefore cxi. l as bOoii as the other branch of 
Natural I listory, and keep pace with it in improvement. 
A niigiite examination indeed of tlie sirnctnre of 
bodies is not nece.ssaiy to enable us'to classify them. 
But it is impossible to have an adequate idea of the. 
properties of bodies, and f.ir less of their fnnciions, 
without being intimately acquainted with their stenc- 
fuie. Hence an accurate examiiiatian of the structure 
must precede all discussions coiieerning the fuurtioiis j 
6f bodies. I'lie cxamiii^t'on of the structure, of Miii- 
mals and plants may be considered as the basis of 
FkjjD'ologVt and tha*^ vf !luiii^i.ils, as the basis of 
Cfia/ii-'try. 

That branch of Natural History which i.s occupied 
•with the exaniin.Uion of the structure yf anim.ds and 
vegetables, is called Anatoiu'. The term is aiiplied 
W’illiout limitation to the structure ot the human body, 
that ot the inferior animals, is called foiiijiiiraiivc ana~ 
towy, that of vegetables, Vi ylitf/lc uniittmy. 

Much progress lias been made iir the anatomy of 
nnimals. Almost all their organs have been examined 
or compared, and many curious iiiference.s have been 
drawn. Anatomy is obviously the foundation of 
SiJn\fni, and of a considerable part of tniduinr. The 
anatomy of the human l>od)f has been almost brought 
to a state of perleclioii; comparative anatomy is still 
impel feet That of plants, is attended with very con¬ 
siderable dWcultics : it w'ps'bcgyn by Malphiglii and 
Green. Much has been done by Hf«dwig, and by se¬ 
veral other philosophers ^till alive; but many impor¬ 
tant points remain lobe determined. The anatomy of j 
plants is the foundutio{) of vetet'dhie saryer-p an-! 
nndiiine, arts at -*>re.seiil only in their infancy; but 
which promise hereafter to he of considerable utility. 

Minerals arc not organi/cd like animals and vege¬ 
tables ; hence, the word structure, when applied to 
thSni, iias a difiereiit meaning from that w'hich it has 
when applied to living bodies. They ?re often com¬ 
posed of particles arranged in a peculiar way, accord¬ 
ing to certain invariable law's.' The investigatiJn of 
these forms has received the name of a tUmy oj 
cj-ystalliztttion. Itxvas begun by Linnaeus, inigroved 
by Rome de Lisle, and brought almost to pcyteclion 
by HaujV-It.is necessary to be acquainted wiili the 
substances of which minerals L^^omposefi. JJThis gives 
birth to mineral analysis, a branch of Chemistry al¬ 
most cieated by Klaproth. 

NATURAL Science. 

After having *aade ourselves acquainted with the 
classification and structure of natural bodies, we are 
^ajified to examine their action oii each other, and the 
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changes which thcyforoclucp by that action : th>;'c\.i- 
niination c?>ns{ituteft iiatmal sei.'uce, the .'■ccond and 
mo'-binleresting brrau'h of I’hy'ics. 

Now it is ol)\ioi«, ili.u when a bodv lu-ls upon .mo¬ 
ther, I’t must wine; for we caminf ('(mceive actiini, 
witJiout at the .same time»iuppi>sing uiniiun. N.ilural 
science then is, iixf.el, an exauiiiiaii'-u ef she ditfiTeut 
motions to which herlics an; -.iibiccttxl, ]u many (^l^cs 
wc can peneive this moiioii; bul it not unlicqi.eutly 
happens, tluit one bo>iy prodm -s a «h;m-;c oi,' .'Mother, 
w’ithoiU our being able to dctcci .mv fen-.il>!'.‘ 'uoiinii'; 
yet even in these e.nc.s, we c.nniol .uoid bcl’cving, 
tl’.it some motion h.is t.iken phn'c, tliou.’.h loo imiintu 
for our senses. The actions iil‘ bodies (pu eacli otlicr 
may 1)0 divided into l»vo clashes ; l.'l'lio-o actions 
W'hiL'h an- accomp.mieil by sen-ih!e m.pl'..'iis. V’.Thosi) 
actions which are not .iccomj).inicdJ)y -cns'blcmotions. 
The first of these cliisses has bi'cn dciMiiuin.ilcd Mr- 
rltiiniriil I^kloivyhy: the second has received the ii.iinc 
of Chniihilry. 

c I'he actions of /ru'/iy hodii v, under whii^h title :mi- 
m.ils and vegetables are iiielinlei!, bcl.ai", |)atlly to the 
first class, and p.irlly to the sccon'.l; but as iIicm- .lo 
lions are peculiaily modified bo taking place in hving 
bodies, it has been thought prop r to arrange them se- 
jjarately und< r the title of /V/'/.v(d( ■(/. Thus s< le-ieo 
Itas been divided into three hrauclies: namelv, 
l.MeehaiiicalPhilosophy, •.’.Chemistry, d.rhysivjlogy. 

J. M rcii \ \ i( •) I. eii I'l osofii Y. 

Mechanical Philosophv. i-ii-lndiiig all.th chattges 
which bodies prodiit e on each otlicr, accitfii’panied by 
visible niotions, oljvi'tiisly intbrtici .s a ipjie.il variety of 
objects, and has acvonliiif'lv Ijccii siibfiuitlcd into dif¬ 
ferent branches. Philosoplics have observed, that 
there are certain general facts whicli tq-ply eqiciliy to 
,)11 these subdivisions: tl'.; se t pi t- have been colli’cted 
together, and constilnic the genci.il i'>.> tiin< s of me- 
.-chanic.d pliilosophy'. T'i c a|i|)lic.:iioasi,l tlic-e''cneral 
doctrines to the dilfereni ci,l^•.cs ot naition,, a'ld lliC 
developement Ot the less geiicr d I'm;-, eonaiinicwhat 
may be called the ytniim/nr d(irhi<,> v ;)i .Mcp h.mical 
Philosophy. Tlte.se‘tire applied in llicir lutn to the 
expl.mation and iinproveiueiii of tlu .i.r. mi/iiui'm/x, 
which are founded on fhc.se diftiincs. Mechanical 
philosophy then may be .^nbdivtilctl Into tliree parts • 
1 . General Doctrines, ‘J. Pariicular Dcclriiivs, ,J. Me¬ 
chanical Arts. These terms an- not very projier; hut 
we can think of none that ate not liable to equally 
strong objections. 

I. GENltU.M. nCCTIlINCS. 

TttE action of one body upon another is .supposed 
to be produced by a «erl.)in unknown quality of the 
body called a Joire. 'I'wo or more forces m.iy be cqi- 
posed against e.acli other. Nowrlhc articn ol' a forc'j 
may either produce motion, in which c.f.e a rlninge 
takes place; or forces m^y Ije so balanced against ctich 
other, as to produce rest or cqtJilibiium. This cir¬ 
cumstance has induced philosophers to rlivint? the ge¬ 
neral doctrines of mechanics into tw'o l}cad.si«» the 
first. Dynamics, or the laws.of motion; the secuiid| 
atatics, os the laws of equilibrium. 

1. Dynamifit. 

Though the motions of bodies is the only clrcum- 
Siiance that comes under our'view, the jonc in no case 
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nn ohjfrt fjf obu’i'v.itiot). pliilosophci^s hnvc 
ftuiini i( c'oiuchieiu tofoiiiiilti i]>)l/;/o/<u/^vniid inuxin" 
V sfjK-r.itcly. !' * ' • 

I. M(»no\s.— I. F-vfry body li'ODtimics in a stale 
ot rest, i.r of uniform reetHineal motion, milcso acted 
U])oii liy som,- IdiiT. r 

■J. Ill eN.iiiiiniiiLr llie molioti of bodies, two filings 
are tn be delermincd: I. The Velocity ot the iiioiion, 

Iis DireClion.' 

’J la- XI I'll i/ll o( a body may remain constantly 
the'•ame j or it maybe continually imreasing ; or, 
iiiuiliy, it may be contimially diminishing. In the 
111 St case, the tnotioii is called iiitijonn, in tiic second 
accilira/iil, in the third )■f•/tn^ll^fl. 

In iiiiiloini motions, the velocity is measured by the 
space passed over m a mveii time. Thus sve may ,sav, 
that a body mo\t s at llic rate of 'J feet per seeoiul, 
.SIX teet per ^icoiiil, iVc. Ij'.sually expiesscJ thus, 

iMritioti In fcelinical language, \<c s.iy, tiiat 

tlic velocity is directly as tlic space, and inversely a^, 
the'time. 

In accelerated and retarded motions, the velocity is 
rominiiilly changing;'- therefore we must have a par¬ 
ticular expression to denote the velocity at every mo- 
ineiu ot lime. Now if the moment be taken exceed¬ 
ingly small, il'.e velocity duiing its contimiance may 
lie cstiii’afed by the space passed over. "^I'lic velocity 
at every iiistim'ls ])rOportioi'al to the ordinates of a 
curve, lA 'vliich theabscgsa? denote the time j and the 
spares incli'Sedheivveen iheabscissie, the curve, andtJie 
oriliint''S. the space jiassed over. Thus, A 
if .Mir-tlic limei Abd = space passed 
over by the liody during the time ; Ace 
“ sp.ice parsed over during (he time A e, 
then the velocities at b and 0 arc to 
each otli'T a.- bd to ee. 

\V lien the spaces desrrilied are proportional to the 
squaics ot the limes, tlie foiceis said to be uniformly 
iiee>'lei.lied ; hetause the iiu'remeiits of velocity are 
projiortioiial to, the time’s in which tl'cv were acquired. 

4. Tlicr lUru/iun of a moving mice may either be 
in a i/iiii^'h/ imr, or in a viinc. 

Ik’Ltiline.il motions may either be tlie result of one 
motion itulnced !>y one force, or of two cr more mo¬ 
tions produced b) two or more forces acting in dif- 
lerent directions. 

If .1 body lie siibjected at the same time to the 
action of two forces, each of whii’h would cau.se it 
to desrrilve the ».dc of parallelogram uniformly in a 
given lime; this body will describe the diagonal of 
that parallelogiain imifonuly iiiithe .same time. If it 
he subjected to three forces, each of which would 
cause it to describe the side of .a p.arallelopipcd in a 
given time ; it will describe the diagonal uf tbe'j>a- 
rallclopi|x.‘d in the same time. 

it. Curviliiieai' mol'on is the re. ult of five united ac¬ 
tion of ttio forces, one of vvhicli at least is an acce- 
lerabJjJ' or retarded force: this last force acts in a 
Iraiisverse’ direction to the (irst, and i.s contimially 
dravviug the body from u straight lino. It iit ihdreforc 
tal''‘J a ilrlivifiii^ I'lrir, 

When the direilioii and intensity of the deflecting 
force are known, it is ea.<y to ascertain the path uf tl^j 
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body and its velocity In any point of that path ; tho 
ilitficulty is to ascertain the direction of the deflecting 
force. 'I'hi.s has been done by Newton, in Oic follow¬ 
ing most important c.asc. 

If the curve described be in one plain, and there 
he a point in that plain so situalr-d, lli.st a line joining 
it and tlii; moving body describes areas proportional to 
tiie tiiue.s in wdiich t|;' moving body p.isses over the 
arehes bounding tlie-.c .areas,,tlii n the defleeliiig force 
is coivst.antly directed towards that tixe«l point: Ihir 
point is c.allcd the centre of deflection, ami tlic de¬ 
flecting force in that particular case is called a central 
force. , 

II. Moving rourr.s.— 7 . Every change of motion 
is jiroportion.al to tlic force impressed, and is in thtf 
direction of that force. 

In uniform motions, tlie force is proportionafto tha 
velocity produced. In acceler.iftid motions, the lorces 
arc proporiioniil to the iucrements ol vdocilv whicii 
they produce, by acting uniformly during equal times ; 
or they arc pn>portioual to thi' spaces ibrougb wliich 
tliey iippel a body from rest in equ.il times by their 
uniform action, Finally, (h.’y are inversely propor¬ 
tional to the times in which a'giveii cliangc of velocity 
is produced by their unifoyi'-aitioii. 

The most inqiort.mt problem in Dynamics is that 
wliicl. has received the name of the iiixciti firtthkm uf 
cai/ialfuirtn.. It vv.is first solved liy bir Isaac Newton, 
and m.'iy be considered as the fouiul.illon of all his 
discoveries. This problem i.s us follows:—I.et a body 
be projceK.’d with a known velocity from a given 
I point, and in a given diiection. and let it be under the 
: inlluencenf a ceulral lorce, vvho.sc direction, intensity 
and variation aie known ; itjs required to determine 
tlie path of the body, and its motion in lliat p.ith for 
;my given time. Kor,the solution, wc refer to tlie t.’d 
proposition of the first book of Newton's I’lincipia, 
or to the article Di/nitiiii\<, by I’rofcssor llohison, in 
the Supplement t3 the Eneyelopiedia lli iiaimica. 

II. Slalicx, 

This bmneh of Physics eoitsidcrs tlie (’cjuilihrium 
produced by the Ijakfitciiig of opposite forces ami mo¬ 
tions. The objects wdiicli it embraec.s are so mmie- 
rous, and so dlflereiit, that it is not easily siisccji- 
lible qt' accurate abridgement. "NVe .shall satisl’y our¬ 
selves therefore with pointing out the principal heads. 

It is a general fact, to which vve know no exception, 
that action and risaetion are equal. 

Two equal and opposite forces balance each otiicr ; 
vvlien the forces arc unequal, the s'tronger prev ails, 
and the body moves only with a velocity equal to that 
which would be produced by 4he excess ot|Uic greater 
force above the smaller. 

If opc extremity of a solid body be pressed, the 
pressure is propagated through the body, and is ex¬ 
erted *’at the other exlremitj*. I'lie propagation of 
pre.ssiire through solid .bodices forms an iiupo|;ant part 
of Slatic.s. I 

The tit.’Hiimy of luMvy bodie.s depends upon tli© 
balancingsuf opposite forces, and therefore coitstitutes 
a part of Statics. . ll furui.slies the data for construct¬ 
ing art-digs* vaults, domes, SfC, and enables us to ex- 
plain the difierent attitudes of animals. 

iUl the weight of a heavy body, may be supposed 
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AncentratM 'in a certain point, so silnateil, that it' 
two platns^piTpcndictilar to cacl\ oilier, wore supposcil 
to paiiS (l^'oiigli it, tlic linos drawn to these plains 
perirendlnilarly fioin every |>ni ticle of inalter on one 
aide would he preeisely ecjiial to the lines drawn from 
every jfarlicle of mailer on ihe olher side of ihe plain. 

Thi.s point is called tlie antrv jrvuxihi. When the 
centre of graiity in a bo,dy is l^ow as possible, the. 
cqnjlilirimn is stable, w’hcn a-, higli as jiovsiole, ii is 
tottering ; unless tho centre of gravity be siipporU'd, 
there can he no such thing as eijuilihrium. , • 

The strength of ditteient niatcri.ils, as stone, 

inct.il, fti;. Used in niaehinery, Imilding, lS:c. depnids 
upon ilio jiroper balancing of certain forees ; lienee 
the general cousidcratiun of it comes under the pio- 
V mee fll' Statics. ^ 

Tlie last, and by ii# means the least important of 
the bmiiehcs of St.itie.s, is ilie equilibrium of fluids, 
and the pressures whieli tiiey exert j this braneli, we 
bli.ill ha\c oceasion to e.vmiine afterwards. * 

11. i'.viiiici'r,.\ii nocTiiiM.s. 

Snell i.s a .slioit \icw tif Pynamies and {Tl.it^es, 
which eunslitiiie the gftii’ral docliiiies tif physu.il 
stienee. l-'or liie most iiiiprulant steps in these diseiis- 
hioiis, we are imleliteiflo Sir Isaat Newton, wlio m.iy, 
indeed, b<’ eoiisidercd .is the ereater of Dynamics* and 
cvi'ii of .Siaiies. 'I'lje.si- genei.d priiu iples greatly fa- 
eiliute the investigation of m.iy be e.illcd the 
I’arlicalar Doctrines of I’ltysies; these p.irticnl.ir doe- 
trines may be .irr.^nged tinder the ;) lollowin 5 ^liead.s:— 

1. Til'- motions of tlie licaieiily bodies, c.illcd As- 
trunomy. * 

'2. Til# moti.-)ns of bodies projected from the e.irlh— 
IVejeelilis. * 

• '•Tlie motions of bodies imjiinging against c.uli 
otiier. 

4. 'i he motions of inacliin|s-r-Mecli;mi,’s. 
o.'I'he motions of hiuids—•liydrdslalics, Hydiau- 

lics, and rnenniaties. 

(), 'Jbe ni.itions of .sound—Acoustics. 

7. 'I’be mfitioiis «f light—fiplies. 

5. 'i'iie motions of cleiliic'il bodie?—Kleclricity, 

Jh 'liie motions of ma;._f!Kls—M.ignutism. 

Let U.t take a cm.soty \:cw' of c.ich of these sciences. 

I, (>/;/(/. * 

Tho eart!i is of a g).(b;ilar form, and ap[X'ar.s tobe 
jilaccd in the centre of a hollow sphere sindded with 
6t.ir.s. 'I'liis hollow sphere apparently turns round its 
a\i»every2t hoars; Jienee, .stars are cuiiiimially set¬ 
ting m tho west, and rising in the cast. Thi.s appear- 
aijce i.s occasioned by thejcal revolution* of the earth 
round its axis, once in 21 liours. , 

'liie greater number of the stars alw'ays pjeserve 
their rclalivc distances from each other; there are some, 
lifjw eicr, wliieli may beii-aced moving along iht^.sar- 
fjce of il|^ iioilow sphere, ami whicli of cotlVse are 
aoiuetimes near one group orators, and sometimes 
pear another? These mosingistars arc oilltnl jiiancts. 

The simji.is iho same apparent motion, revolving round 
the earth, once every year. The ^oun performs the 
same revolution every mouth. • 

All the planets revolve round the sun. It has been 
ascertained, that tlie earth itself ii* a planet revolving 
louod tire sua li^c the rust. 


live planets arc n®c in luimhcr; n.um ly, Mevcuiy, 
Vfnus, tl»e Klrlh, iM.irs, Fior/.i, (libers, Jupiter, 
S.ilurn, Ib rstiiell. f^'w of llie.e vveie kiiinvii to the 
ancients j tlie other three have been Jai*i» fris.-m'ered. 

The pl.iiiets are spherio.il Imdies, .is is iKo ibe sini 
round vv liieh they all revofvc; tbeir di.imeicis, in.isses, 
.and densities, .cs *f.ir as they have been .i.seeitaineu> 
are as follow .s:— # 
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Sun 7b’.Mji|0... 

lllrreurv.'.'7"2... 

0 \ eiiiis.tin r;..., 

l'..iiib.t’STi-' S. 

M.ns. .1017*... 

Fio/zi 
(llbrrs 

.(iipitiT. . 

.Siiiim.#. ... (i.s'.'i.s. 

llei-dull.;iici7. ... i.i;;,.? 

file, density of ilie e.irlh, by the late exif'iiments of 
Air. ('.iveniiish, is not much less tli.m 7. 

'liie gre.il(>r mimbei’ of the ^kmels ii.ire been <4/- 
served to n^volve round (lieir axes, 'i lie tmus of iIksu 
tcvolulion.s arc tlie following;— 

.Sun. i’.'i.j Davb. )'uu,--i. * 

Mereiirv. ‘ Olbeis. * 

Venus.. 1. .lupiler,.. .^.0,41;17/ 

Iv.irlli. I. • .S.nunr.ti.i-ps 

M.iis. 1 n 27 ;>;i ilaracliLil. t*'’ 

'liic revolution cif the earth round ils axi^ occ.isions 
the v'icissitndos of d.iy and i.ight. ' 

All the planets describe ellipses, Tiavir.g the sun in 
one .if the loci. The times of this rev uluiion aie <:a 
follows -.■r- 

Mvivurv_ Sr.pflfl'-’.v.s dafs OIIkts d;us. 

\eiu;s.'.... '.Vl.70<lHI7 ’ .Tupiicr. 

b'lrih.S.'iturii. l() 7 .’)i!.o;;.M;i 

Mars. Ot:o.<)7fl'>7<J llcuehel_JoOiSy.ixiooni) 

l*)o/./i 

Their me.m distiiiee from the sun, or the length ol 
tlic &cmi-tli.imeici s their orbits is as follows : 

Mils. an,;!..!,. isui.-dumr-. rfl ,l,c cirll.s. 

M.rciiry. 3ti;.'8i70n.0..‘i.S7H«> 

\i«ui;.f. (1/741.1.700.<).7"(;(.1'J 

I', Till.i|,,7i.’()4>(Hi.l.ouniHio 

Mar-,. l-l'J8l80O0. l.j2iti<J,i 

Pio/, I 
• Oll.'i-. 

Jiipm-r.4R7tTCOOO. 2 K:r,J 

yauin. Kf)I id'jDnn.*..fi.74(i7y-l! 
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Suppo-.c a line di.iwn from the snn t(» eaeji of thf. 
planet', and to move round will) tbnm. Tiie arc.is 
desoribed by tlioac liivs are proporlivinal to ilic linc» 
of rc'Volutiiin. Therefore, Jbe pliuet.s are detained in 
j tlK?ir orbits by foree.s j|j^w'J^w direcUjd towanls the t.mi. 
j 'I he siitiarcs of the periodic time., of the rqjolmiou 
of the plaiieis are proportional to ihe cube of tluir 
j mean distance., from the snn. 'liierfforc,*jlie force 
1 by vvbbii tluy are detained in tlieir orlutv is inversely 
I proporii.imil to the squares of their distances from 
' th(.‘ suii, 'I herefove, the planets arc detained in tliWr 
oj^its by the action of live same force operating at 
j diiicretit distances, I •* 
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iK-ip!* xn objort of •ob'Jf'rvationi jiliilosoplipr^s have 
fimnd it Cf»tiveiiienl to coiibidcr thl* »w//u/<.%auU //jou’fl" 
/(O i l V !.c|)fnitL-ly. 1[ * • , . 

I. Mo I ION S.'—1. Every body Continues in a state 
ot rest, or (*d’ imiforin rectilineal motion, utilc!* acted 
ui'on by soin.' force. < 

■J. In ex,imimii<j the niolion of bodies, two tilings 
arc to lie di-lermincd: 1. The Velocity of the motion. 

Its Direction.' 

;i. The, •,, /(/( /7i/of a body may remain constantly 
the same; or it may bi‘ continually increasing; or, 
iinally, it may be continually diminiihiiig. Jn tlic 
first case, tlie motion is called uitijonii, in the secof^d 
accilirfthil, in the tliird rr/tirilnl. 

In iiiiifbrw mi)tion<i, the vcl^jclly is measured by the 
sp.iee JKls^ed over in a mveii time. Tims we may ,s,iv, 
that a body mo'es at the rate oft! feet per seeoiid, 
MX Ifct jier '-i\in*l, ^ce. Usiully expressed thus, 
•2 feet 

JMotion — • 111 tethnical language, \'(‘e say, tliat 


the veiocil)(-is directly as the space, and imersely ai^ 
the'time. 

In acci'lerated and retarded motions, life velocity is 
rontimtally ch,mgitig ;• therefore we must have a par- 
tienlar expression to denote the velocity at'every ino- 
inent ot time. \o\v if the moment be taken exceed¬ 
ingly small, th.e Acloeitj during its contiimance may 
be estimated by the space passed over. The \eloeily 
at evesy instant "is prbjiortioEal to the ordinates‘of a 
curve, ift w’liieh IheabscUs.'e denote the time; and the 
spaces inclined between the abscissa:, the curve, and the 
ordiii iti-s, I lie sjiace passed o\er. 'I’hus, A 
if A i) T. the time', A bd z: space passed 
over by the body during the time ; Ace I 
~ sp.iee passed over during the time A c, 
then the vcloiities at b apd c are to ^ 
each Ollier a.- bd to ee. 

When the spaces described are proportional to the, 
squares of (he limes, (lie. lo’eeis said to be uniformly 
aeeeleiat-'d ; he(.aiise the ineieiiients of velocity are 
propoi lioiial to, tlietime.s in which they were acquired. 

4. Tlur(/oi(7/(->w of a mosing Knee may either be 
in a ■slnii'Xht linr, or in a ciiim. 

llectilineal moiions may either be the result of one 
motion iiuliued by one force, or of two »r more mo¬ 
tions jnodiieetl by two ttr more Ibrceu acting in dif- 
lercnt directions. 

If .1 body be subjected at the s.ame time to the 
action of two forces, each of which would oau.se it 
to describe the .tide of n parallelogram uniformly in a 
given time; this body will describe the di.'i,gonal of 
that par.illelogiain uniformly inithe .same time. If it 
be subjected to three forces, eacli of which would 
cause it to describe (be side of a jwrallelopi|Ted iti a 
gi\en time i it will describe the diagonal of the^a- 
rallelopiped in the same tirtie^ 

i). Curviliueai- moi'ton is the r^iiltof tlie united ac¬ 
tion of ttvo foice.s, one of which at le.ist is an acce- 
leratMl or retarded force: this last force acts in a 
transverse^ direetiim to the first, and is continually 
drawing the body from iv straight line. It i% ihdrefore 
c.ilh-d a i/f/fi'i fiDu iiircf. 

Wlien the direction and intensity of the deflecting 
force are kuowib it i^ toase«riaiu llic path of 



boily and i(s velocity In any point of th.it path ; the? 
dirtieulty is to ascertain the direction of the deflecting 
force. I'his has been di>iie by Newton, in Uic follow’- 
ing most important case. « 

If lltc curve described be in one plain, and there 
he a point in that plain so situated, that a line joining 
it and tlie moving body describes areas jiroporlional to 
tiie limes in W'hich Uv*moving body passe.s over the 
arches bounding the.w areas,.then the defleeliiig force 
is constantly directed towards that lixed point: tins’ 
point is called the centre of deflection, and the de- 
ilectfng force in lliat particular case is called a central 
force, . 

II. Movrxo rouci-.s.—^7-1^'cry change of motion 
is firoportional to the force impressed, and i.s in the 
direction of tliat force. 

In uniform motions, the force is proportionaf to the 
velocity produced. Jn aceeler.iftd motions, the forces 
arc proportional to the iucrenjents ol velocity which 
they produce, by acting uniformly during equal limes ; 
or fliey are projiortional to the siiaces through which 
they iiypcl a body from rest in equal times by their 
uniftina action. Einally, llwy are inversely projior- 
tional to the times in which a^iven change of velocity 
is produced by tlicir unif()|pi*actipn. 

'I'he most import.iRt iiroblem in Dynamics is that 
which has received the name, of the iiniTAe prohhiti uf' 
lailnilfurcris, . It was first solved by Sir Isa.ac Newton, 
and may be cousideiPc^ as the foundation of all his 
discoveries. This problem is as follows :—l,ct a body 
be piojcefbd with a known velocity from a given 
pyint, and in a ,givcn direction, and let it In: niuler the 
influcnceof a central force, wbo^e din'tiioii, iiiton'>ity 
and variation are known ; it j.s required to tk^e^niue 
the path of the body, and its motion in tliat p.iih for 
any given time. For the solution, we icier to the ivd 
proposition of the first book of Newton's I’rmciiiia, 
or to the article Dijintiiiiis, by Piol’cssnr Robison, in 
the Supplement td the Encyclopicdia lliitannlca. 

11 . Stdtii x, 

This branch of Phy.sic:s considers the pquilibiiiim 
produccil by the Ijahfnoing of ojvpo.ite forces and mo- 
tiotis. The objects which it embraces aie so niime- 
rou.s, and so dill'ercnt, that it is not easily suscep- 
ilhle {{f accurate abridgement. '\V'e shall satisty our¬ 
selves therefore with pointing out the principal heads. 

It is a general fact, to which we know no exception, 
that action and rc-actiou are equal. 

Two evjual and opposite forct's b.ilancc each otlier : 
when the forces are unequal, the s'tronger preva'rts, 
and the body moves only with a velocity equal to that 
whicli would lie produced by <he excess of 4»c greater 
foreg above the smaller. 

If otip extremity of .i solid body be pressed, the. 
pressure is propagated through the body, and is ex- 
ertt^*al the other oxlremit)fc The propagation of 
pressure through solid.botlies forms an impo|,'ant part 
of Statics. I 

The «!t;(bimy of heavy bodies depends upon the 
bahu'icing«i)f opposite forces, and therefore cogstitnles 
a part of Statics. I4 funushes the data for coiistruet- 
ing iU^r^s, vaults, domes. See. and enables us to ex* 
plain the different attitudes of animals. 
j\il the weight of a heavy body, may be supposed 
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AncentrateJ 'in a certain point, so situated, that if 
two plains^perpciidu'iilar to each otlier, were supposed 
to pass tlyough it, the lin:'s drawn to these plains 
perpendicularly from every particle of matter on one 
side would he pre»-iscly etpi.d to the lines drawm from 
every jtlirliele of matter on the other side of the plain. 
’J'hi.s point is called the f'nnifi/. ^VbeIl the 

centre of gra\ity in a bqjly is a^ow as possible, the 
equilibrium is stable, when as high as ]ius>,ible, it is 
tottering ; unless the centre of gravity be supported, 
there can he no such thing as equilibrium. , • 

The strength of dilferent materials, as v.’oo^, stone, 
metal, K.C. u.sed in machinery, Imildmg, iS;c. depi-nds 
upon the pro]ier balancing of certain I'cmtcs ; lieiiLC 
the general consideration of it conies under tlic pro- 
%incc flf Statics. , 

'i'lie last, and by n# means the least imjiortrait of 
the branches of Sl.ities, is the equilibrium of Huids, 
and the pressures whioli they exert j tliis branch, we 
bhali hate occasion to e.'.amine afterward.s. • 

II. iM 11 riee i,,i II nocTi: i M.s. • 

Such is a short s iow iif Dyn.imies and {Jtat^cs, 
which coiislitiite the general doctrines of pliysie.d 
science, for the most im)ro([taiU steps in these iliseus- 
sioiis, we are hnlebtetrto Sir Is.iat Jsewlon, who m.iy, 
indeed, be considcvi'd as the creator of Dynamics* and 
eicn of Statics. 'l'l'.e,>e general principles greatly fa- 
cilit.ito the investigation of s^ImU may be i.illed the 
particular Doctrines of I’isysics ; these p.irliciil.ir doc- 
ti inc.s may be ,>,iTangC(l under the ') follow in^bcads;— 
1. 'J'hc motions of the heat only boilies, called Ab- 
tronomy. * 

‘2. Til* ruotioii.s of bodies projected iroin the e.irih— 
I’rojeciilcs. * 

'I’lie luotions of bodies imjiinging against each 
otljc-r. 

4. T he motions of inachinj.s—Mechanics. 

5.1'lic moiinn.-, of fluidb—Ilydrdstalics, Hydrau¬ 
lic-., and Pneiinialie.s. 

ti, 'J lie motions of suiiuvl—Acoustics. 

7. The mfilions <*f light—Optiss. 

}i. 'Pile motions of electrical bodieS^Klectricity’, 

[). 1'hc motions of inajjticis—Magiuaism. 

Let us take a cui.ioiy \icw of each of these sciences. 

1. A - h'OJhj/lll/. * 

Tho earlli is of a gloluil.'ir form, and appears to be 
placed in the centre of a hollow sjihere studded with 
stars. This hollow sphere apparently twins round its 
axil*every y; t hours; hence, stars are continually set¬ 
ting ill the west, and rising in tlic east. ’J'hisap|>car- 
ance- is occasioned by theareal revolution* ot the earth 
round its axis, once, in 21-hours. , 

The greater number of the stars always pjeserve 
their relative distances from each other; there are some, 
hbwever, which may be graced moving along tlufsHr- 
I’ace of tlj^ hollow sphere, and which of coifrsc are 
sometimes near one group o^Mrs, and sometimes 
pear another? I'hcse moviiigistar.s are cllleal planets. 
'I’lie sunJias tho same apparent motion, revolving round 
the earth, once every year. The ^oon performs the 
came revolution every month. • 

All the planets icvolvc'round the sun. It has been 
ascertained, that Uie earth itself itb a planet xcvolving 
round the sun the rest. 
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The planets are n®c in number; namely, ^^ercllIy. 
Vynus, tl*c K.irth, I^I.irs, Pior^i, Ollicis, Jupiter, 
S:itvir*i, llerscliell. of tlic.e were known to the 

aucieiiXs ; the other three have beenjalelw discovered. 

The planets ar<' .spin rical iHulies, as is aKo the snii 
round which they all revolv’C ; llieir di.imeleis,, masses, 
and densities, as‘far as they have been .i.s<vit.'.incdy 
are as follow s :— • 
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'Flu; density of the earth, liy the late exit linieiiN of 
Mr. (:.iveiulish, is not much lets than 

'Pile grc.iter mimbei' of the jiljiu-ts h.o'i- been ol,- 
•served to ivjviihe lomid their axes. 'Ihe times ot ilu.su 
icrohui.ins are the tollovving — 

Stin. 

Mercury... 

Venus. 

iwirth;. 

M.irs. 

'The revolution of the earth round il.s ax'A occ.i'ions 
tho vicissiliulos ot' day and night. ' 

All the planets describe ellipses, n.vving the sun in 
one of the foci. The times ot this revolution .iie ,is 
follows ;•»— 
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tlie scmi-^liaiuetcrs iJi their orbits is asTollows : 
M.lct En.;l.Kh. 
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ve.m distance from the sun, or l! 
.liaiuetcrs their orbits is as fo! 
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Ueisrlvell.. IHrtp.f0(24.). iq.lStXiJO 

Suppose H line rb.nvn from the .sun to eac.li of tlin 

' pljiK'ft, and to move round with them. The are.ts 
desa'ibed by these lines are proportional to the lines 
of revolniion. Therefore, ibe planets are detained in 
tlveir orbits by for<\’s sj^vvi^’s direclijd towards the snii. 

'I'he .souares of the jiciiodic time., of the resolution 
of the planet.s are proportional to the cube of tlu-ir 
j mean distances from the sun. 'rherefiii'C,»4he forco 
1 by vvhish they are detained in tlteir orbit* Is inversely 
' proporti.iiiTil to the squares of tbeir di.stanccs tmra 
tlie sun. 'J berefore, the planet.s are detained in tlittr 
odiits by the action of live same force operating at 
dml-rent distances. I ** 
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R'Aoral r>f <lu’ |)Vrnofs linve smaller bodies’, called 
I'M'Uiii” I'Aiiid ilu'iiu 'J'lw* eS(ith lias one 
of ilu' e liniii'',, (.dliil i/ir l/trli, Jipitcr lias'foiir, 
fi.'iuin six,,and 1 Ici ■ lu ll limr. No satellites ac- 

r 0 

riitiiii.inv till' ('di’ci |)!.iii('ts. ’i Ix-'C secondary planets 
rli'-i'idi*' e'.'ii[i-i's rmiiul ilii-if pi unary, and follow pre- 
ci-elv il.e --.'nu- l.iws. llciire lliey are retained in 
then orliils l)\ one and the same (oree. 

■| he dcfleeiiiiii nl the planets to the snn is aceom- 
pan ed fiy an ei|nal deilection of the sun to the 
jVuiet'. 'llie same l.iw applies to the secondary, 
and piim.iry |ilaiuls. J lence llie foice w'lieh pro- 
(hii'(' these dc Ih-etiuiis are miitnal, C(inal, and opflc;- 
•ite. 

'I'he pl.mc-ls lie detlecleil foveards crieh other, and 
tliese delliM iiiii.s .aie, mnisidy propordoiial to the 
Sipiares of thiv di'-laiaes iVom e.aeli other; thus it 
appe.irs, ill,It all llie, Imdies m th.e solar system bend 
tmvards e i( h oihei, wiili forces iiU'CAely as the 
Sfjtiaie,, of ih' T (li .t :nei‘s. 

W hen ifsii'iie IS diopi from the hand, irs dc fleet irUi 
tots aids ilu-eanh, in a i^nen time, is to the tlellec- 
lion ol till 11 ) 1)011 t')\sanl.s ihe earth in llie ,same time, 
in\er-ely, as tlic sipftre of the dislanec of the stone 
from the leidie of tlie e.iith, to the sqttnre of the 
distant e ol llie mt'on from the centre of the earth ; 
then fniv, the foiee uhieh octasions the fall of a 
stone to the e.nth is the same whicli ean.ses the dc- 
flel,ll^n of the moon, and ‘of eoiirse with the force 
which I’csTiin^ Ihc planefs in llieir oihiis. 

(jr.i\ ihcrelcrc, or tlie lall of heavy bodies to 
theeaitli, is ini^fely a particular case of the geneial 
tendency, by whidi all Ihc bodies in the solar ,syilem 
are n-t.uned in ilieir oibits. Ihis general tendency 
is e.illt tl L'lii’i I'rilioii. 1 

'111 e uciclit or gr.tsiljrton of a torresliial body hi 
the Hinted weight of all its ji.iiis, and is proportional 
to the i]nantiiy of m,itlei w Iiieh it contains. I'he saific 
obseu.iiion liohl-. with ie-,|)ect to the grasitation of 
the ])l,i!iei iry bo.i'ies, 'I'lie obsi-uedgrnvitalion of the 
bodies of tlu> solai system is tlv'* eonibincd ert'ect ot 
the giM^ii.iii-n of c\»ry parlictc of matter in caili 
tow.irds every olh,a']i irtii le. Hence it has been in- 
feried, iluil all m,itler gr.iv* tales to all matter, witli a 
force imcr-ely as the sijnare. of the dislancfc. 

Hcsidis the planets, there is another set of bodies 
one isionally obseued, called miiiifs. At first, they 
.me si an ely visible, but they increase in their size 
anil in the swiftness of their motion foi some time; 
flieii ilicy gr.ulTiallv iltmini^h again, and at l.ist disap- 
{■><•, 11 . 'I licse hoities revolce roniid the .suit in very 
eceeiitrie ellipses. In one part of their orbit, ihey 
npi>roaeh \crv near^iliat luminaiy, and in another, are 
at a Mi't (hsi.incv Iroin tt. Tlie astronomy of emiicls 
is'Slill impcriei'l : iheellijilical orbit of only one comet 
is know n w nh cei piniy ; but khc orbits of more than 
t,(!, have been c.bAil.iied on tl^e sii|>po.sirion, that they 
deseiibe parihoias with the snn in tlie feen.s, 

'Ihe lj\<’d stars .ire at a much gie.iler distance than 
the pfinets, ai\d lar beyond the bonncls' f ihe sol.n 
feVstim. 'I'lieij size tiiJiefore must be gicSt ; they'ate , 
Jonmnous, like our snn, probably cfju.tl it in bulk, and j 


stars htfve induced asironomers to coniectnre, that tltfc 
snn with all its attendant planets, revolves round some 
! other centre, as the earth does round the^iun ; but 
the astronomy of the fixed stars is still imperfect. 
Tlie sulijcrt is sublime, and has been lately cultivated 
w ith iimch assiduity, e,specially by Dr. HeKchell; 
but the brevity ; necessary in an introductory .sketch, 
prevents us from q^^ffring upon his very ingenious 
speculations. 

[//if rnu'iindrr of thit Ccnetal Vin: oj Physics idll 
, occupy nfulurc Niniikr. 

Our object in Ihis Department, shnil he to g/rif 
the nia\t speeili; iiijtn million in our ponir of nil tks 
ihsiovrios \iliieh mill) be hiailr in iTii'il hiniie/l vf 
PJn/sies. I! i shall notice fin ilitieienl piiblicajioiis of 
ini pin til nee om p/iii\te<il si/A/y ti; examine their coii'* 
tents, and point out the inipi oiemciits \ihie/l Iheti 
inliodiiee. All the Vliysi.-ul .loiiniah oj cminene-’, 
both at home and abroad, sli.ill be eartlulhi pirihcd, 
*tind iTiri/ tiling in them u/ii./i uc deem of nnportfincc 
sliiifl be iiiiniidiilelii iiolieid, Oiioinal papirs too, . 
un Phi/sienl Siibjiel.s shftH be iiisertid, ns oUen ns 
one philosop/iual frimds lioiuiiir us o'lth details oi 
their lahnirs. Siu h istllfe p^nn lehieh -,ee have proi 
jeeted, and in the londitrl of the II orh, neither 
i^histI'll nor eipiiiee sh/ill he sp-ii id to ntnldc ns to 
eveeufe it with etnilni 'S. A;)/' is the object iin.'iu) of 

snifill iiiipoi fanee: Ji^t a // mh liheoiiis, 'aiic it pm- 
peril/ cm iifid, Will,Id eoiifriluife in no sma'l o-enr tm 
the pitfUress of the .Vfiivifo lOid the M tui'Jik rims in 
Piiitnin. 


■ic i|;e centre of systems .similar to our solar systan. 
Certaio changes iii*4l^e appearances of the taccl 


Liri'iu.rj'URi:. 

AS the general ^views in the articles Physics .ind 
Politics necessarily occupy so much .space, we h.ivft 
been induced to begin *it with that branch of Litera¬ 
ture whiih niost^Dtiiralfy picsents itself first, but with 
tliiit whi< h could be discussed in the smallest comp.ass. 
Polite lateralurc accordingly, or Iho-e works moro 
nnmediately dependant upon Iho iwaginarion will form 
tiie subject of tflis essay. 

The great 4istinguishiug*character of the Poetry of 
ihejircscnt day is a smooth and easy vcr-ification, in 
'which point many romp^titors, who have hardly 
any other merit, arc superior to those who stand 
most distingtnsheJ in the annals of Literature; and 
accustomed as we ate to place Pope in the tirst rank, 
of correct writers, incorrectness of constructionr and 
iiiaccnraties of rhyme, are to be found in hU most 
polished pieCc.s, whieh wouid be now rejected by many 
of.our w riteia in rerse. 

Ku[, h'iving said this, it is by no means our inten* 
lion to place the.se writers above Pope even in ver.siti- 
cat'ibn. Jn Poetry as iti Mtjsic a perpetual recunetfee 
of tml'aried smoothness is disagreeable to tl^^ar; .some 
iclicf is renuired t(»! ;t otf even beauty t^dvantage, 
and 'v* isiingws.sible to^get np from the^)erusal ot Ur. 
Dm win^s J.ovos of the Plants, the most highly polished 
speciiiieti of vcrs'^^icalion in any long Poem in our 
language, without jeeling cloyed; while the Iliad ot 
Pope exhibits a variety that is a continued source of 
deliglit. i 

Tlic same kind of chaiacter that pervades the versi< 
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fration of cmr pfesent Tofts, oxtcnds in ‘-nm»? lU-iii’ce 
til the mutter; .ind if wc have nunc ot stvikins; Mipc- 
riority, \vht) stanil alone, eniirieiitly eonspii-uons among 
their ^on<^mpo^lril'i, we have ecriainly more re¬ 
spectable writers in verae, now, than ran be I'minil in 
any for*iier jicrioil. With what niisi table composi¬ 
tions are tlie pages of our periodicjtl jinirnals ot half 
a century ago disligured ; tvlii'StyR-e now jierpetually 
see anonymous verses in ftnr matp/Zmes, anil even our 
newspapers, which tnnku one wonder how Mich 
names as l~aldiH, as IVahh, anil as Vatthon, could be 
enrolled among the llritish Poets. Jn short,*witfunit 
the invidious introdnetion of the names df living 
M l iters, we may fairly say that if wo cannot now 
boast of Poits Mho will rank M'ith Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, anil fJra}', we can of many that may rank above 
tl'.e soi'onil-rate Poets any age. • 

Still, however, it rriay mrtbe too fastidious to predict 
a tendency to rorniiitiou in our taste, and which obvi¬ 
ously appears in an allccted novelty of vcrsitication |ud 
sentiment, which seems daily togjiin ground. Wlieii- 
over any art has attained it’s acme of pcrlcation it 
must gradually descend i'rom it, and this descent "ivill 
be accelerated in proportion to the real genius of 
Siulisequent wrileis. 4''or wl^Ie men of inferior genius 
will be content to imitate models before theni^ the 
man of original genius will grasp at novelty; he will 
deviate from the beaten palli, and will rather gather 
M'eedi will) bis o'vn hand tliaif load himself M’ith llow- 
oi V.liieh have been ciilleil I’or liim by otbeis. 

'I'lie Drama next presents itself to ns, atiTl in litis a 
great revolution has taken place. As our Drama was 
not derived from the same souree as»thnt of the an- 
lient,, the same strict vsnitics that were necessary to 
fhiir Drama is not ahsolntely so to ours, and in con- 
5 c<[iu'iiee of this our earlier writers entirely neglect 
them; but tbere is also a sort of unity founded on 
riMMiii of whi< It they were gilso ii(;gligent. The su¬ 
perlative genius of Shakspeare has stamped a merit 
even on Iiis errors: and when subsequent writers of 
fir inferior* talents adopted Hic strict rules of the an¬ 
cient, or rallter ol the Prcnili llu'iitre, though the 
pedantr}' of the times, hail jiersuadeii the public 
that such plays alone ought to pleSse them, they 
never could be really jileased by them, and tvhet) 
(iarrii'k ventured to bring Sliaksjie.m; forward again, 
divested of some of his grosser maeeuracies, he was 
received with the wannest enthusiasm. 

As it is natural to copy mmlels that are universally 
admired, it became the custom, and is particularly so 
at tlie present day, to try to imitate Shtjkspeare; but 
it is easier to caricature than to imitate. The courtiers 
of Alexander could nut display military talents •like 
his, but they could hold their heads on one side like 
bim. We have seen some writers wdio’try to cojjy the. 
manner Shakspeare 1^ the frequent introduction of 
c/tecc/y, MkiT;7y,arKl it seems geiwrally thought that be¬ 
cause some deviations from pfoTiability ire excusable 
in a great genius, a total dereliction of 111 probability 
will atiftic for a total deficiency of all geniuS. 

The faults however of the m*dern Drama are by 
no means entirely imputable to tlie want of ludrit in 
the dramatic M’rilcrs; tlie extent of the theatres is such 
Uiot tlic interest of the dialiigub, and tlie afil-cting 


powers of iheaclor arlinagreatmeasurosusjvended.’The 
versatile feabirivt ariJthc penetrating eye of (iairick, 
w6uld lose much oflheir elfect on that stage, now .so 
inui li enlarged, m hicli he forniei ly trod ; ami theatrical 
decoration is so necessary to the .success of the ]vioee, 
that the Poet may in vain«try to excite terror and pity 
by hi.s writing, if the libi'rality of tlic manager iloe.s 
not eo-operato with his ell'u: is by the splendour of 
scenery and dresS. 

Of the inelHcaey of dramatic interest, ceeiled hv' 
the writer alone, to ensure siieeess in the represeii- 
taiioii, we have had an instanee in the e.xhihilion of 
one of that Scries of I’lay.s, inieiuleile.ieh ti. delinoale 
a partieular pxssion, wliieh could not go thromgh its 
nine nights, thougli deservedly admired by every p..‘t- 
■son (if taste in the perusal. Yet in jiistirc to tin- li¬ 
berality of the managers, it must Ije allowed tint 
plays are now got up in general with a magiiilicciu'i- 
unknown t'l our ancestors, ami tlie Ihe.Uie r.mnot 
give ileeor.iiion vvliere the plan of llie Diama does 
yot call liir it. Tiie costume of tlie eiiiira^li'Vs also is 
M;nij)ulc)usly' allended to, in which i.'uiTliealie vi.-.s 
formerly di-graeefulr deliciciit. Alany or iis can re 
rnembi.r LadyiMacheth in a larine hoop, ,iiid Cato in a 
tye wig. • 

Of the modern comedy we can only say, lint ns it 
ceases to imitate general nature, and coniines iis,-lf 
inercly' to th(r frivolous |)ein)!.itilic. or tlie d.iy, 
though it plc.ises for the,moni< n^, it v^ill .soon hoc. niie 
as little interesting as arc iio\v tin; lo, K h carl,.Mime• 
of the iiiaccaronics which filled onr print shop; 
about twenty yearn ago. 

Of one diamaiic vv liter however •we eanboM, oi 
siipetioi talents, vvlio itnitc- the al.ilil'.i , and lli.a 
powers both ot poet and iiianager ; bni he is a kind 
of deserter from the tj^ealre. Par be it lV,,m u: 
to depreciate hi.s present higliand honontahle pnisiiit',; 
but surely posterity Mould have l,,mcnlcd, thom'.h they 
might not have hlamed, the .ainbiiion, hovvovtr laud¬ 
able, that had tom SiiaKspe.ne. Iiom the ihcai.e an 1 
placed him in the bc.iate, 

Tlie.re.is anollicr ^p-veies of roniji,) Il*on Mhich lalli 
into llii.s clas.s, ihongh it M'ants vet idic.nion^ Mini It is 
nearly an esscnti:il requisite in poitiyj m-i: mean 
Noveks, ^iidrfither winks of hnaginaiion. TMovi Is are 
peihaps of all M’rilings the most widely ihit’med, and 
take the greatest hold of the hnm.ui mind, at a lime 
of life when it is most susci ptilde of impiession. an 1 
though till’ Drain i, possessing the adwiitage ol plai ing 
the action belore tl’.e eyes, aiu^i:iiitflijn.._ its pathos bv 
the gestures and the accents of a f dJons. m.u' sceiji 
most calcnlated to i*xi ile Ihe sttoiigesl inleiesi, vvj 
think on investigation this will not be fouinl the ra’. 
We speak not here of the critic M’ho «joe.s to cxi r- 
ciscfhis judgment, but of the young and sU'Ceplihle, 
who go to be amii.cd. In Ikem the attention is greatly 
diverted from the pla5t b_^ the .spliyidiir ol' the ihe.iu-f, 
and the dresses of the .s|)iclalors, and especiiWly their 
own j but they bring to the Novel an uninterrupted 
attention, and wdille they are reading ihdlc mind i.s 
riveted to,the page. 'J’he laiy»uage and seiitinicnts of 
the.se compositions are ranch piner tlian I Ivey used to 
be, there is neither vnlganty in (he one nor (vv^h 
fi|rt' exceptions) indecency in,thc other. Wc cerMinl/ 
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cnntiot, as a fnmpnsition, eompf re any novel of tlic 
present day with the Tom Jont i f)f picXling; but no 
man of delicacy could rcail 'I'oil Jones aloud biTorc a 
company of ladies. ’ 

But alas* against some of our modern novi^iS more 
serious charges may bebro-ight than indelicacy of ex¬ 
pression. Irreligious and immoral sentiments, may 
be clothed in the pure.st style, and every principle of 
domestic virtue’ the foundations of tlie sacr<^ tliities 
of motker, daughter, and wife, may be secretly un 
dennined by language that would nof excite a blush 
on the cheek of the most bashful viigir*. Such a 
source of corruption has ju'd cseaind the notice of 
those who have wished to corrupt ; but yet, while 
some writers liave been assiduous in ddfu..ing [toison, 
happily others of superior »'xccllencc have been equally 
assidnousin administaring the antidote, and the writings 
of D'Arblay, of llatcliff, anti of West, have exlendetl 
the shield of geniu.s for ijie prtdection of yiriue. 

Miscellaneous essays on various subjcct.s .scorn next i 
to call out aUentiiU), as holding a middle slaiioii, be¬ 
tween works of iinagiiwtion, and works of criticism, 
and partakini; iti sonte measure of the qualities of 
both, 'i’ho most prtjinlar of these are pcfiotlical jta- 
pers like the Spectator, Kainbler, &c. But the present I 
time docs not seem favourable to essays of this sort, 
and neither the M'nnir, the nor the hmkrr- 

on, though possessing much merit, have lx;en able to 
vie either in celebrity or duration with some of their 
predecessors. To this however, the O/wm c/'.v of Mr. 
Cumberland arc an iUnstrious exception, which though 
not published at first, like the others, in separate num- 
Irers, aic now the reader exactly in the sunie pre¬ 
dicament. 

Of works professedly of criticism, we have no de¬ 
ficiency, and w'u must sj)\ a more manly a*iid liberal 
spirit niarks the critic of the present d.iy, th.in of any | 
former period. A critic is no longer looked ujxm ys i 
a surly or invidious censor of genuis, he is as ready 
to point out beauties as defects, and it is of great ad¬ 
vantage to British Literature, that critical illuslration 
is not now cctiifincd to the aticierff w-ritings., Men of 
the highest c.stimation for genius or Ictirning, h.ive 
employed their laboujs, on.Shakspi-aie, AJihon, Dry- 
den, and Pope. Though on the first of.tlie»c wniteis, 
perhaps more labour has been bestowed, njt than his 
works merit, for that is impos!.ibie, but certainly more 
tlian is necessary for their elucidation, and to the pre¬ 
sent various editions we may apply what Ovid said 
of an ovcr-drct^s«l beauty ■, that the poet i« the Ipast 
part of him.sclf. 

Another species of critics, .which is daily multi¬ 
plying, has sprung up witliin half a century—viz.' 
Tne Keviewers, of various denominations. for¬ 
merly an author of little notoriety hod nothing tD<ear, 
from the Critic. But no jnsignificunce pow cpahlps a 
writer to escape fangs‘of/uine orotlicr of thejie 

Aristaryhi. Like squire Groom, in Love-A-la-Mpde, 
they hunt from the elephant in the forest, to tho fiea 
in the Uonket they arc as swift in their pursuits, 
as they are indiscriminate in the choice of their 
quariy; and critical punishment no longer‘follows the 
library delinquent pede cluuda. Wc have heard there 
arc means of dcprecatiiig their vengeance, but as ^ c 


profes.. onr intention to pursvfethe same labour, (hoitfh 
on a more contracted scale, we must consider this to 
be a malicious charge, and not suppose others capable 
of acting as we should disdain to act ourse^’cs. 

\Vc have thus etulcavoured to give a rude sketch of 
the Character of tlic Polite Literature of thg times, 
and in some future numbers, sh.ill endeavour *0 
up the outline of C^.ttral Literature. 

Xoticc ia Cun'ei-pomli'H (:>.—l/V ktire received 
some \aluahkComni'unicatittusfr<i}i) dilihfnf ffuarters^ 
pai tkulavljf one from q chlssioil ^nilkman of 
Orfos'll, -fhich "ii-ill rrceivc {Vrlp tittriition. Hut our 
Jc.-trc ia complete, 7iitli<iut atty mixturec^ eiirai.toss 
vmttcr, the general vin,s of onr di/ferent snhjects 
fjblige.i us to ihfvr those Comnih,idcatifins, till that 
ohject be acamplisheJ, 

' I 'l ,1, ■'.■MiuaatM",. i,,.iirii i t 

M ylNNl'J lS. 

*^THAT the topics usually treated under this head, 
have Been exliau.sted by the industry of the peiiixlictil 
wwters, is an asseitioii wRijh can be made by llioso 
only who li\e rtanole from .soi'iety, or have lost lliq 
powers of rib.sersatiqii. may, on the contrary, ba 
doubled whether mavskhs do not at present yield 
inoA! important considerations than in former days, 
when tJie di.stincfion of ranks being more closely pre,- 
served, men were seldvim apt to commit absurdiiie-’t 
by stepping out of the order in which n.iluie and 
providence had placeil them. It is true, indeed, that 
the term revolution luay be a|)plivd with strict 
propriety to Munnkus as t.i any other series of hu¬ 
man events, since s\e tin«l that their progress is 
i'irculjr; tli.it w’hat is old beponres .again new, reverts 
to the position fion> which it uas dismissed, and to a 
new generation presents oiiginal attractions; yet it 
may at the same time^ip observed, that esery ago 
gives so many various colourings to the same prac¬ 
tices, as to present an ctidless fund to the curiosity 
or taste of the spectator, atwi very often to doservq the 
praise of iiiventrcut* ’ 

Those great masters of common life, 5rEF.i.F. and 
Aduiso.n, set the example of a periodical review of 
,MAy VKus, which, with fcYi' intervals, was continued 
by able and observant sqcee.ss<»rs, until the beginning 
of the present reign, when information of th:;t 
dc.scription was left to (he casual notice of ncwq„ 
papers, in which it rarely formed a prominent article, 
and was seldom cottveyed in the spirit and. httmt^'t'''' ^ 
those who 1^4 bestowed an exteusho. attention ott, 
tiio sulycct- * 

9uriug the progress pf the celebrated w’orks to 
whiclivw'e allude, it appeared to superficial observers 
rather trilling to notice so frequently the anomalies ^ 
drtss, to take the dimension$«of a hoop, or t^tjeise Ui.e 
colour*of a ribbon, oc the form of a cap. was 
labour which, it wa^iaglued, must sooti become ob- 
soletepthfet ^mporary cl^eots could be entitled only tQ 
temporai'y notice, and that men wl^o were ambitious 
(jf fame, ought to^scek it in the porWtion of some¬ 
what more important than the lesser improprieties of- 
conduct. The exjvcricnce of a ^opntury, however, haa 
taught us to think more wisely of these "little things^'' 
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wliich are great to little menj” and to perceke the 
intimate connexion between Manners and Morals. 
We now know to what the refinement of llte pro.scnt 
age may bfi traced, and that wit and humour, appa¬ 
rently exercised upon petty events and trifling con¬ 
cerns, led to the reformation of abuses which were in 
vain attacked by more serious discussion, and never 
could be the subjects of legal '^ohibiiion. Moither 
the pulpit nor the bar could peiRirate domestic pri¬ 
vacy. or administer to the thousand little wants and 
caprices on which domestic happiness depends. But 
by the writings of the Essayists, a sense of propriety 
in the minute duties of life was gradually •litrused 
among all classes of society: publick ainiisemenls, in 
which there was no mirth without grossness and ab- 
Burdity, were gradually reformed, and the age was 
taught that becoming gidignatiun wldch repells every 
attempt to insult publick decency, or overturn, by 
combined efforts and gigantic sy.stcms, the monils of 
a wise and thinking nation. In uvery thing we riow 
observe the improvement of public .suntiment, and nie 
consciousness of puolick shame; and ahhoa;^i we 
frequently witness the* rgcfjrrenco of attempted enor¬ 
mities and extravagant schemes of amusement and 
dissipation, they hav® in .1 gVc.it.measure lost thp io- 
iflucncc of example, are e.isily stripped of the protec¬ 
tion of fashion, and when exhibited in their nfttive 
coarseness or frivolity, soon fall into neglect, or arc 
dismissed with contempt. • ' 

In order to pre.serve the advantages which our great 
Moralists have procured for us, it i-, neces.saty that no 
lapse of attention to public manners should take jdaco, 
that they should be continually kept •under the con¬ 
trol of the pen, and thatithey who nresume to act in¬ 
dependent of considerations of publick utility sliould 
)e.irn th.it they can derive no excuse or apulog}’ iroin 
reason or argument. It is with this view, however 
imperfectly the task may bc» executed, that we have 
determined to devote a department ot Tii k Liti, it \ a y 
J ouuNAt. to the manners of the limes as tiieycxliibit 
themselves hi publick or privutc. 

Nor let it be thought that this* i.s," going over the 
old ground/’ or repe,ating hacknied sentiments. 
The inventors of excesses and extravagancies jn man¬ 
ners have of late been mnre than usually prolific^ amj 
jn some notorious instances it would ^ unfair to 
deny Uiem the praise of originality, or to say that they 
Jiave not exceeded their predecessors in experiments 
upon the patience and good sen.se of mankind. It 
will probably be conceded wiiUout hesitation, that a 
new fund of observation has been accmpulatcd by the 
gimost complete abolitioif of the distinctions of rank, 
the equalization of amusements between the highland 
)ow, and the general adoption of the same follkis, and 
(^e same vices, by mep who have, or whp have pof, 
wealth IP protect tliem,* ^ * 

Let'i^^^e another obvious example- Mgn is said 
to be a gregarious animal: he lOves andjhe forms so- 
(cieties: wants lead to mutual complliccncy, 

and whotevqr js greatly, aqd is done wdl, is done 
t>y combioatiptt. Thus it is in tint division of labour, 
and the commuqid^tioa of knowledge.. But in our 
days the principle is parrietl yet farther. Friendship, 
was formetlj c^Fpeted ojJy in a few^ b«c3U«B 


it was expected to beisincere andJasting, Ss now »ub- 
divided anii^g Jmntleds, and is a ceremony and a 
fashioH. I'tieiids arclustimatcd by the niiiltiplicatioa 
table, and a niecling'of them is only valuable, wlien 
it is torf nuiuenms for the dimciisinns of*the house, 
when access to the doo*s becomes dilEcult, and 
when, if access bo obtained, ah cuinfurt is rendered 
impossible, and tlie company depart fiom tlifi pangs of 
heat and pi ctsure, to recover their hreHtli, and to boast 
of the ingenuity with which they made tlity c.scape 
from a pi.ice wdiere all was danger and confusion. 

It cannot he denied that lliis is new. It is not upon 
rcqprd th.it our ancestors, if they took the pains, were 
so eminently .successful in contriving that society 
should be surrounded tylli mortilicutions and disap- 
poiiitincnts. They had no idea that it was gvntci'l t« 
check the pleasures of a visit by tlio terrors of a frac- 
luredHiiinh, and nothing should be nJekoued so un- 
fa.shionahle,,s() iue.ni, and so vulgar, as a room ip 
wliich it w'as possible to breathe, or a street through 

3 ^hich it was safe to pass. Mad tliis been handed 
own to us by tlie writers of Cliieen AiAc'a reigji, 
we should have supposed they had employed taeir in¬ 
vention for want of existing materials. Ijct *,s hope 
that aiiotlicf generation will he equally incr^./.ul()us, 
and that thosu who murder time, will heroofte.* do it 
with less baih.irity. 

If we look at publick amusements, which w'il form 
a part-of the present article, since their iiiBueicc is 
very consideiablc on the Manners of the age, we 
sli.iil prebahly be able to discover some imiovitioQ.s 
which, npi III e.vimiiiJtion, will not appear'to hi iin- 
pro\em<.iits. Much as wo are tau/glit to pris: tho 
virtue ol‘ humility, we are sensible it may lie erried 
to excess, and tliut contempt of fame which out dra¬ 
matic winters have lately ^evinced, may j)erhajix ap¬ 
pear a very mianiiabio wuakncs.s. Nor is the pre¬ 
ference tliey give of present ailvanlages to fitune 
prosixjct.s, very consistent with the sound pritjcipesof 
men, ulio art'ect to teach morality. While, thenlbre, 
U)u alfuirs of the drama will oecasioiially engagi our ■ 
attention, we can have no eye but to tltu amuseiicnt: 
or instruction ot the publick at large. We cainot 
hope that our ctideavours vvill have nutcb inilueneon 
men with wiiom we liavg so little in common, Aiioiig 
the iufivraities of human nature, we perceive iiiour- 
selves some degree, of vanity, enough at least to wish 
tiiat these papers may be read with approbation ; and 
wp are more inclined to look to the advantugestliat 
may heieafler result from them to tl^ publick, hau 
to any inpuediatu hcnolit they*way cower uponuur- 
selves. , 

Thedcmand for publick amusements is becoming very 
doy more urgent.- Hired i;erformer.s are no Inger 
adequate in number to our wants, and a new speies 
of entertainment is projected in wbipU persua of 
rank are to exhibit tl>l; versatility of their talents and 
prove what that profession is in which they wprejora 
to excell. 'I'his capnot fad to produce imppriitt ef¬ 
fects on the slate qf Ajanners. Its progtessidherrore, 
will bii wqjlched, and will he worthy-of our atteiioo. 
That m'w should act thtir parts well in life" s no 
longer a metaphor. It has returned to the sarfl? 
Lyip whence it >V99 TVsir CQUid Acfiud 
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a ffirlic in the Rlonrapliia Brit.'un'iica. may yet b« ce- 
Ifbr.itffl in Il'.c:inn:i1'>cil thi: Sl.'Lc. yln^e wliowoiild 
have rernainnl liiiknown as anili-iinnate \fi\csior ten* 
«!er mothers, n’ay l-e li.indecl (l<Vn to posterity as ac- 
compiishi'fi nctav-iscs and evcllent d.iiiccr>^ while 
amidst a dcarili ot «'nii;;hV‘tH'd stati'smcn or eloquent 
senators, we nriy take eonsolalion in the increase of 
ailniirahlo Tlamlcts and enlerprizini^ Macbetbs. 

Of all kinos of knowledge, that in the highest 
deinaiK^,, is termed “ a knowledge ol tlie world.” In 
.■wh.il this foiisisl.s, <an be disputed by those only who 
M’ish to att.uh more importance to it than it deserves. 
1( is nothing more than a knowledge of fjshiut:^ble 
maniK’rs. and an aptitude to practise them, without 
any seuip’c as to their tendepi y or eonse<jiicnees. It 
c.in be acfinired, llieic'foie. in ilu- metiopolis only; 
for the resides no where else. Small detarh- 

rrenls, indet'd, may s«-oiir llu; country, in foraging 
parties, and tempor.try colonies may he ej.l<d)lished for 
a few of the summer weeks, on the coa.sl.s of Kent 
ami Si'.sscx, hnt the University tor this seience is ^n 
UondoU. tA.lI that c.m be comprized under the head 
“ knoA ledge t)f the world” is the knowledge of the 
m.iinr'rs and euston^ of I .ondun. It may be prac- 
t’lsCvl t\ the rountry, but it cannot he acrpiired there. 
It is in the nictropoli? only that the pupil learns his 
eleiniiits, pursues his sudies, and obtains his degrees. 
I’jiis Vienna, St. IVicrsburgh, Ilerlin, &c. are all 
woW'.s croated*by the same jrow'cr “ out of nothing.” 
A kiowledge of them can never be lemoved into 
the countiy. \'allies and mountains, lulls and 
dales even market and manufacturing towns, the 
Biistilsand LiferpooU of Kiuope, are places of de- 
plorjlile ignorance in this “ whole duty of man." 
IVrsins residing in siuh situations iii.ay do a little in 
the s'ay of thcoiy, or cati^i a gleam of light at sc 
conl-hand ; they may lie m bed till noon ; they may 
dine in the evening ; they may crow'd their rooms Jo 
suHlcation ; they may he denied by their servants; 
thi'Ym.ij inliigue with their neighbours’wives ; they 
may educate tin-ir children to a very proper contempt 
of I'tonoiii)*, and tiiey may send them half-naked 
intntheMreets to slmw their dress—but all this is, in 
gen lal, clumsy imitation, «nd ankward straining, like 
thru of the frog in the fable. Nay, they ipay perish 
ill i e attempt, but it is an attempt still. No perfec- 
tioi can he attained unlC'S in the capital, wheio a few 
pra tical lessons will do more to “ the young and ig- 
*' n rant,” than a life of study, if unassisted by those 
rcc( (Is of puli^A manners to which we have .alluded, 
and which it is the, object of the present article to 
coil niie ; that something may.be learned, if nothing 
CMii e practised, and that those who are ambitious to 
Itno the world, may at. least discover to what their 
ami ion will lead. If by these means, they acquire 
liltli they will aeqnire it at a small expense, for it is 
perl ps unnecessai^ loadd,*thit a complete course of 
this irectical knowledge is attended W'ilh an expen.sv 
whi I few have been alile to defray, and with fatigues 
ot I dy <and miiul which have sent many to their 
grais, before they h.T*l the happiness to^niith their 
ecli; ition. Wo are not without hoixj, likewise, that 
*flic slant view w'o may present, will be. so satisfae- 
torylb to prevent somq^froui hazarding a nearer fti- 


proach, and to indui'e them to believe, with D%in 
Swift, that a knowledge of the manners of the great, 
is at lirst “vanity,” but alterwards vexation of 
spirit.” • 

• 'l ire approaching season, if our intelligence doe.<i 
not deceive us, promises to be uncommonly grille in 
the topics which belong to this department. The re¬ 
turn of peace seeni^o have opened a communication 
with the vot.irics df pleasure in other counincs, and*a 
mutual exchange of le.vities has already taken place. 
While it is a part of our plan to watch thi.s inter- 
eotirses and observe its naluic, and its influence on 
our iiaiive manners, it will be our duty, no less to 
expose it to the gentle chastisement of ridicule, than 
to iliscriiulnate with caiulour between those importa¬ 
tions wdiicli have mere amusement for they: object, 
and those whivh aim at hi;^ier purposes and more 
dangerous innovations, 'I'here is a fund of giwd and 
manly sense in this country to whicJi we know w'e 
iii/iy ajipcal with safety, but there arc also cases in 
wMiich it may be necessary to inform the ignorant of 
lalcuj danger, and awaken the neglectful from that 
iiulitfercnce uiioii which the cflterers of publick plea¬ 
sure have too long presnmcl^. K. S. 

**■* lit con.<sefwnrr%/' l/ti; puhlKdlion of ow Frospecfug¬ 
ue hare firm faxoured with mend Communicalions 
n hich be/uiip, to ihe depiii tment of Manners. ICc 
/ia\e VI piirliatlar lo^chiioiilalge the letters of Scnc.r, 
of' Ceuior, qt' “ The Ant,” and a learned Disserta¬ 
tion on a certain too familiar suh/eet. But it may be 
^ ncieisurii /.. apprize our Correspondents in general, 
that if may iwt ah aps be convenient or suitable to our 
plan, toiinrittlie \vho\c^ of their Coininitnicatioiis, 
and that in many eases, it may he promoting their 
laudable purposes more effectualli/, if zchut thip sug¬ 
gest he incorporated in the general plan by the gru- 
tlemau to -d'liosc rarest is especially intrusted. The 
puli/ieafioii of b feu iiumb(rs,horerver, of the Literary 
Journal liill more fully ixhihil its constitution, than 
any eiplanallon herc^ and eoi rc.spondnits xcill more 
easily pereene t/it nature of that assistance which ue 
shaft be proud*to receive from such writers as have al¬ 
ready qfferoil their scrviifsf and of -whose letters -we 
shall take an early opportunity to avail ourselves, 

‘ rtfi'er our introductory pafiers hai-c developed the plan 
to be in general pursued. 

P OLITIC S. 

A COMPLETE view of the political state of Eu¬ 
rope w'ould require an account of thfe geographical 
position of each state, of iLs lorni of government, of 
itstnililary force, of its revenue, of the skill and dex¬ 
terity* introduced into the administration of the go- 
venyuent, of the character and views of its leading 
acfmii^strators, of the condition of the subiuts, poor 
or 1 ich, ignorant or^illuminated, industries or idle, 
of (hmr disposition towards the govertjnicnt, of the 
nature ot their induslty, whetlier agricultural, or 
commerfial, whether improved orbarbarou^ an ac¬ 
count of the States with which the interest of the 
several countries makes it natural for each to be con- 
nci'ted, and of those with which its interest seems to 
lea(l-<t to be at vitriauce, and an account of the ac- 
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tuil! connections of the ’different powrs witfi one 
another. Every state in Europe would require a vo¬ 
lume. It is obvious then, how faint an 'outline we 
shall be oblTijed to give in an ititroductory article ol' 
one of the divisions of our paper. Witli titesc gene¬ 
ral view*, however, of the subjects belonging to each 
head, we have thought it necessary to set out; and 
even a slight sketch we hope mayhe useful in Politics. 

'The extreme «liflictdty oF this subject is prosed by 
the wide difference, with regard to it, of the sentiments 
of men the most eminent for their political knowledge 
and experience. Tlie views are so very iiidistinfct, and 
the lights furnished so very feeble, tint hardly aby one 
position is capable of being established with certainty j 
capable of being established in such a manner, as not 
to admit of contradictory views so verv probable, as 
to sway the opinions of«.he most skillfll judges. One 
set of men represent Europe as in a state of the ut¬ 
most danger, as completelydisorgani^ed, as enfeebled, 
its including an enemy, against whom she is pci('ef\y 
helpless, as liah'e to be swallowed up by that enemy, 
who only waits for ihq f.ivourable opportuniiy.: An¬ 
other set of men arc of opinion that though liiiro|K' i.s 
not placed in so tranquil, or, peihaps so safe a silna- 
tioii as could be wishVd, yet sti'l .slic is in a situatioti 
in which it is not very likely, nor very possible J hat 
evil should befall her; that she stiil possesses native 
etrength to maintain and to rcp.iir her constitution; 
and though she has sustained'a ^iolenl fever, she is 
fast recovering from it; and though one dt jjer mem¬ 
bers has by that di-.e.i.ie tuinnliir.all) outgrown the rest, 
yet by no means to such a degree as to exhaust ihf 
vital prip'-iplc.s, or lead to the despaii'of the natural 

S roporlion being restored. Of tho.se iidubitants of 
lurope who think her in danger, some consider 
France as the source; and there are not a few, and 
those too not inletested persons, who represented ii 
as England ; because she exercises, nocording to them, 
a commercial tyranny over her neighbours, of the most I 
aevere, and humiliating .sort. Wherever men of can¬ 
dour and wisdom .so widely oiffer, truth i.s not easily 
$een. An additional hardship in this c.tsc is, that what¬ 
ever opinion a writer adepts, he is sure to obtain the 
abuse of a multitude of all the sects who ditler from 
him. Our object shall he to draw together the lead * 
ing fact.s, on which the decision of all the questions 
respecting the stale of Europe rests, and to draw from 
them .such conclusions, as upon mature reflection, 
they appear to us to suggest. 

■ One of the leadin.g circumstance.s in the present 
condition of Europe is, that the smaller .states are com- 
. plctely sunk, and nothing can be considered aspf any 
importance, except the situation of the greater po\i#ers. 

' Holland is nothing—Switzerland is nothing—^Spain, 
i Portugal, Italy are notliing—they are all dejieinljitif 
5 upon th“ movements ofVrance. Tlie princes af l»er- 
i many go tlong either with AusQ^a, or Prussia. Dea- 
, mark, and Sweden must ob^ the dictates of Russia. 

; The nations then to whom chiefly our attention deserves 
to be directed are Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, and 
j England. It is the condition, iittentions, and opera¬ 
tions of these powers 'whidi determine tlie present, 
tind future state of Europe. 

The ciyiUzatiou of Eqssi^ is ^)ae of those grand 


events, ishlcli have sorgrcatly .iltciud the state of En- 
rojKj durinj^^he* coul-'e of the eighteenth century. 
.-\t Iheljeginnittg of tiat jjeriod it w.is .sunk in h.irba- 
risni, and olmciirity; and con-i.lcred as ^lardly de¬ 
sert ing‘account in the arrangements of the other 
powers. A ft",v priiices ot*nncomm(Mi -.pirit, and by 
chance with paNsimis happily ..lirected. liate called her 
forth with piodigi.jiis impetcosity; hyvo iiilrodnced 
the arts of ci\ili/cd Eitrope ; have promoted indiv.try; 
h.ave encomagod llie disseminaiion of kiiowledg.''; 
have new modelled the admimsiralioii of the i-t.ite;* 
linve created coniinem-; ami forw;irvleil the taste for 
llie*oiijoyments and pili'Miits tif the moie enllivated 
countries. The improwiiient wliieh has sprung from 
this has been prodigious.# A .spirit of aciivily and of 
industry is infused into (he peo|)le. 'Ihe nobles in- 
ste.id of lording it mer their sassal.s ip their castles, 
w'.mt to enjoy the luxuries, and the splendour of the 
eapit.il. 'I'liJs they can oiilv do by the rielies obl.iined 
from their tenants. And these c.in only afford riehes, 
tiy being allowed to heroine rieh themselvi^ and ob- 
laiiiing that .security wltich i.s the sole eiiciffiragcmcnt 
which iiidusiry needs. That security areorditigly, .and 
agriculture along with it, are jmpiosing e\cry day. 
Ihe riches,* thus accuiiuil.ited in the stale, afl'ord 
enough to the gnveinmeiil to discipline and maintaiu 
as solclieis, :i much larger proportion of its numerous 
subjects than formerly when it was poor. And the 
iiiilnemv. of Russia has xnighlil)^ adv'.incecl. Before 
the commc-ncenicnt of the revolution in France, she 
w.is ctititled to rank as a leading state in Europe. But 
it is during the disturbances occasioned by (hat rea’o- 
Intiou, tliat she has mounted up to one of tlie highest 
sitnntioiis. Not only has civili'zation, which was in 
such rapi.l progress before, been advancing, and with 
accelerated pace, giving her every day more and num; 
command of her immense physical strength ; but 
while nio.st of the other slates of Europe were haras¬ 
sing and cunsnintng one another liy destructive wars, 
she kept aloof, and maintained all her resources un¬ 
touched. While commerce was interrupted in other 
countries; it was here flourishing; and many com¬ 
modities which the hostilities of the coiitendin'g nations 
shut out from themselves found here reception, made 
the market easy, and prodigiously encouraged every 
.-.pecics of industry'. Whoever compares the degree 
of estimation in which the [lower of Russia was liehf 
by the st.ates of Eiiroi>e, at the beginning of the French 
revolution, and now, cannot forbear allowing that 
how rapid soever the advance'vient of Russia during 
any fornier period, during this it has greatly surpassed 
it. It is not diflicult to account f.ir the fact. But to 
us it appears to be one of the most remarkable on the 
page of history. That a naiidii in tlic course of 
twelve year.s, by cultivating the arts of ]X!ace, without 
foreign conquest, withoiit having thrown oft*a foreign 
yoke, or altcreil the tionstitution'of the state, should 
have ne.irly doubled her political importance, *i8 a fact 
to which it will be difliciilt to find a parallel. To the 
other con.stitucnts of llu.ssian grcatne.ss is W be addesl 
the teltiiory gained by the partition of Poland ; a ter¬ 
ritory which introduces her more into tlie hear^jif 
Eiiro|}e, and is more accessible to commerce than 
aJuMst my Other part of jxr immense domitiiout. 
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Beside this is to be reckoned,,the enercase-and con¬ 
firmation of her influence over ISweden, and Denmark, 
which, from hi'ing countries uftsome conseijue*lifo, are 
now as ijy;tcli lust in the balance as Switzerland and 
Holland. 

The rise and progress of Prussia is another of the 
fxtraordinary circumstances which have powerfully 
aflcctud the condition of Kurope. The other StaU's 
had taken their form, and subsisted forages, a regu¬ 
lar hahincc had cstahlishcd itsclt among them, and 
•they harl made the greater part of the improvements of 
which they have now to bo.ist, when as yet tlie kingdom 
of Prussia liail no existence. Prom being feeble JUei-- 
tors of Braiidcnbiirgli, and Grand Masters of the 
Teutonic order, holding tlio- small district of Pnissi.i 
pre^r in fief of the crown of Poland, the sovereigns 
of I’russia have risen, in the ctmvse vif the eightcentli 
century, to be a balance to the most pow erful poten¬ 
tates of }siiro])e, and to hold the vlestiny of kings 
and states in their hands. By improving with vigi¬ 
lance and .skill every favourable opporivjnity, tlxiy 
have addtm to tlieir dominions one province after an¬ 
other, till they now compose an extensive, and flou¬ 
rishing empire. The difi'erent paits however of this 
empire, long rcmainevl so disjoincvl from‘one another, 
lying in all quarters of the vast sp.ice of ancient Ger¬ 
many, that tlvey were difficidt to govern, and the ef¬ 
ficient strength which could be drawn from them was 
comparatively'smali. Yet •such was the skill and v i¬ 
gour of some of the Pmssian princes, that they or¬ 
ganized and maintained one of the most active and 
formidable military bodies in Kurojx*, and claimed an 
important share‘in directing the general movements of 
that quarter of the globe. Some kite proceedings 
have greatly contributed to place the povver of thi.. 
state on a firm foimdation« and rear it to a majesiie 
height. Many of the separ.iled provinces have been 
united to the main body of live empire, by the acijivi- 
sition of the intervcoitig space. I’he partition of Po¬ 
land added to it an extensive and important territory, 
which formed Silesia, Prussia, and Brandeiiburgli, 
into a large, and v'ompacted state, admirably situated 
both for^litical influence, and commerce. Whether 
from bad motives orfioiu gooil, whether from neces¬ 
sity or choice, Prussia kept out of the war which has 
retarded the iinproveinents, and di ained the resources 
of her neighbours. During all this |xn'iud of waste 
and disorder, she has been encrcasing lier stores. And 
tliough she might ha\ e made greater advances by some 
voy obvious in^rovevients, many facts prove beyond 
a doubt, that her strengUi and resourvx'.s have been 
greatly augmented dnring the kist twelve yeans. Her 
influence in the German empire enables her to divide 
with Auotri.i the iftinces of tlic empire, and to lead 
in her train, atU cnimt among her v.issnU, the greater 
part of them, llie partizays of the House of Aus¬ 
tria complain in tile most bitt^ terms that tlic influ¬ 
ence ofi Prussia at present has enabletl lu!r to direct 
the formation of the plan of tndemiiiucs most unjustly, 
and dangerously in her own favour, 

Tlie condition qf tlnx Austrian power of the 

g^nd points on which the question ol’ the security, 
or insecurity of Europe turns. It was from Austria, 
at no very tlisiant perio^i that tho sulyggatiwi of ill 


Europe was dreaded j and so immense at that tflfno 
was her preponderance, that if such an event, in such 
a .'tate of society as that of model n Eumpe, be pos- 
sible to happen, then were the fears of it not nnrea- 
soixiblc. Even after the dominions of the House of 
.•Vustria were reduced to a moderate proportion with 
the other great powers of Europe, it was to check the 
ainhilion anvl power of that house, that for a long 
lime most of the balancing treaties .and .illiances w'efe 
fvirmed. This state lias been improving along with the 
rest of Kurope. But she has not improved so fast } 
and the consequence i.s, th.ii she has been obliged to 
give jil.ice in point of importance to some others. 
I’lie government of this country is not more absolute 
than that of Rus.si.i, of PrUo.d.a, or perhaps of ancient 
I'Yanee, But it has been much worse admfnistereJ. 
Its very strength has been tli« main cause of thi.s; as 
a great proprietor of hind has less motive to improve 
it than a small. The goveinment »>f Austria, being 
jsfiwerfnl eimngh both to ni.iint.iiii the most completo 
subjection among the peo|)le, .and to cope with the 
migl^tie^t states of Kurope, inpnrally enough thought 
n/> further trouble iicccssasy than to maintain the .m» 
eicnt establislimenl of^b^igs. Tlii' rigouis too of 
the Homan Gatholi* religion, tiiaint.iined in Vienna, 
in forci^ only inferior to Spain and Portugal, have 
greatly obsiuictcd the progress both of knowledge, 
and of industry in this country. A list of the books 
annually prohibited iif it even now, is a curi.iii., and 
melancliply moniinient. Ignoranci*. accordingly, is 
more proiounvl and gross among the people of all 
ranks m this than it is jx'rhaps in any other civilized 
part of Eiiropf, not even excepting Spain a«d Pomp' 
gal. The nobles receive an'educal ion purely milit.iry, 
and are not so much as tinctured with liter.iiurvx, 
I'hcrc is harilly an Austrian name to be found in the 
annals of modern liler^iire. Some of the attempts 
at reformation ot' the hue Emperor Joseph were salu.. 
tary and noble. Such was the abolition in liobeniia, 
and Hungary, of the feudal system, which hound 
these provinces with iviJn chains, jn slotB, ignorance, 
and jiovcrty. His design, however to establish a uni» 
form code of l^aws for all the provinces of his empirvs 
was abandoned after his death, as too troublesome to 
fbe jidt ill execution. The *ise of llussia and Prussia 
has greatly curbed the external influence ot Austria. 
I'hat latter ixiwer has deprived her of half her aiuho. 
rity in tlie empire. The w'cakness of Turkey has 
lett her more secure on tlie eastern side, but shixhas 
taken little or no advantage of it to extend her domi¬ 
nion. • ^ 

She has just now come out of an exhausting and 
dislsirous w'ar, in which even her territory has been 
reducM. How much has her strength been impaired 
by. that reduction ? In our opinion the compensattoas 
whiclisshe has received have* more than b^iced her 
loss. It has been Iv^g known that the N^erlands, 
so complctekr ent oft' trom her other doiiTiniosis, were 
a burael^and cxpcnce lo her; and tliough it was an 
industrious and commercial country, it neither added 
t.r the revenue of the state, nor encouraged the iu- 
dustry of UiQ distant provinces, with which it had no 
conncctiuii. The Italian States, which she has lost, 
were newer, and WSs expensive, Intt very poor, Tha 




l5uU:hy of Milan equal Iri. value, fo ihree fourtjis of 
tlie"whole, ati’orded only ;}00,00(>1. of revenue; and 
the expence,of the diftcreiit establishments could 
amount to vejy little less. Her loss of influence over 
the small princc.s her neighbours, will be considered 
in another place. Our knowledge of what Venice 
once was,* its vicinity to the very center of the empire, 
its power to encourage the industry aivd wealth of the 
V whole state, by the introduclion of |ominercc, entitle 
US, in our estimation, to say that this single acquisi¬ 
tion is of more value to Austria, than all the territory 
which she ha.s lost. To this too must be added,wlrtt 
she lately obtained in the partition of Poland, of which 
the city of Cracow alone contains St,000 inhabitants. 
The real, the great loss which Austria has sustained 
by the late tedious, and destructive contest, is the ruin 
of her resources, and the interruption given to her 
industry. That by this sfie is grievously weakened is 
unquestionable, in what exact dv*grccit is impossible, 
even for her own statesmen, as yet to determine. 
One tiling however is ciTtaiu, that she has not made 
greater exertions in tli.it contest, than oiilicr Prance 
or Great Britain ; and by con.scquenec a greater ilrain 
of the sources of power cannot liave been made from 
her ; but being less fertile i i 'hese sources, she feels 
the drain more severely. It will depend upon the 
.spirit, and judgment, with which these difl'erctu 
States shall prosecute the work of repair, wliich of 
tiieni shtill soonest replace the iiHyms of indu.stry, and 
strength, which they have spent in this contest. 

If Austria has sufl’ered so little by her tesTitorial 
losses, let us sec what krtincc and Great Britain have 
gained by their territorial acquisitions, 'i’his is tlie 
grand question which divides the opinions of the most 
skilful statesmen, about which, of course, it becomes 
us to pronounce with diflidencc. But wc may be 
allowed to say, that we think there is not only a balance 
of evidence in favour of the i pinion which we liavc 
adopted, but a balance of considci able magnitude. 

^ - We think there is good reason to conclude, that of 
' all the territory whicli France has lately added to her 
dominions, the Netherlands is the only part of consi* 
dcrable, perhaps of any importance. Uhis is a rich, 
an«i fertile country, speaking the same language with 
France, not only contiguous to her old territory, but 
serving to round, and give it a more defined boundary. 
France will make this spot immensely useful. The in¬ 
habitants of the two countries have always been 
closely connected together. This new territory pos- 
.sesses harbours and accommodations for trade, equal 
almost to any in the world. Industry is in greater 
perfection here than any v'here in France, and its 
example, and the commodities which it will famish, 
will greatly contribute to inspire industry into the rest’ 
of the state. We count the territory on the left bank 
of the Rhine along witli the Netherlands. It is ad¬ 
joining, it "f equally fertile, it can be governed with 
very little addition of expence, and if well governed, 
it will soon lea.n tljc industry of the Neth irFiid". 

, The reasons why we estimate lowly the advantage 
to France of having rendered dependant upon herself, 
and in some measure incorporate into her own body, 
Holland, Switzerland, and a great part of the north 
of Italy, we can just mention. We shall probably 


offer the dcvcl/pemenf of them at .tipme future peruvl. 
Holland hi paint of territory is worth nothing, tlie 
expciice^of the diRes tcJpreservc it being greater tkm 
the value of its prodiA'e. And experience has al- 
reaily prewed that tlie commerce of Ibill.u:*} cannot 
subHi.st along with that of jhe Netherlands, it was 
ncce.s.sary to de.stroy the commerce of the Netherlands, 
by shutting up tlie Sthcld, and other resfrictioixs, in 
order to preserve that of Holland. So that France 
cannot enjoy the commerce of both countires toge- 
tlier. Besides, the commerce of Holland coi^sisted 
cither of tho carrying trade, or of the spice trada 
from India. The spice trade is destroyed for ever by 
the transfer to Kiigland of the most valuable of all tho 
Dutch possessions. The Knglisli can bring lioino 
their spiccries with theiV oilier meichaiidi.se at a 
trifling expciue, the Dutch had to send out tlidr 
ships for that very purpose. The carrj ifig trade is at 
present engrossed by other nations, and these it will 
not be easy to supplant. Besides, so strong is the de¬ 
sire of every nation in Kurope to beeomo .t maritime 
po'Ser, that they use every exertion to bevx jic their 
own carriers, and the carrying trade must daily di- 
niinisli, " But Switzerland is an att'air of forniidublo 
“ magiiitiulc." 'J’riily we arc not of that opinion. 
The pastoral ’inhabitants of that romantic country, 
enjoying indcjx.'ndaiice and happiness in their vallies, 
were a delightful spectacle ; and on their own soil, 
when united and virtuous, tlie.y were oble to make u 
glorious st.md for their liflcrties. But these monti- 
tains are certainly of little consccluence as a piwineo 
of a great empire, U'hey can feed a few •men at 
home; hut they ran furnish nothing to .maintain them 
abroad. And if France can maintain more troops 
than her own territories will supply, she may draw 
them from* almost arty rouutry which .she elioost** 
in Kurojic, without the bllrden of goseniing tlia 
country from wliieli they come. If Switzerland be 
from its nature and situation incapable of commerce, 
and even of improvement in agriculiurc, if it can af¬ 
ford no revenue to France, and can only f urnish a few 
troops without maintaining them, if it ha.i for a cen¬ 
tury past been comicoted witli France, and if it was 
unable fur one mouth to maintain its iiidv-peiulaiice 
again.st a moderate French army, wc cannot see what 
siioiild niak^ its present connection witli that country 
an object of extraordinary alarm. The case is somewhat 
different wiUi the other additions made to Uie dcjieiid- 
encies of France in Italy. I'liey are inoro susceptible 
of agricultural improvement, and niiglit in time yield 
some revenue as well as iniliiar/ force*to the state. 
But of this they are incapable at present, liecausc im¬ 
provement has never made any progress in the coun¬ 
try, and because they have lately been completely pil¬ 
laged of any little wealth which they po.sse.sscd, and 
must be condemned fur jears to the most wretched 
poverty. Another circ'inv.lancc of gix'at importance 
remains to be iiicutiuncd; that these stales ap: en¬ 
raged against France, will take every opportunity of 
throwing difficulties in the way of her government, 
and will more readily join with tlie enemies of France, 
as soon as any rational prospect of protection .against 
her is aflorded," than if they depended upon her in » 
more veluuuiy, and less degrading manner. There is 
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yat furthtt- a reflection apjilicable to France, on which 
tho'^e who arc the most profVnuidlv atfquaihtcd with 
human iiatuio, and the laws oil hitman affciirfi, lay the 
greatest stress •, that hy iuciwnhcring herself with 
tliese dist.int states, she only weakens the oKcrgies of 
her goternini'Dt. It is w^-ll known that the hunun 
faculties ate. hut limited. It is well known too th.it 
the affairs of every st.ilc iniist he modelled and con¬ 
ducted hy a si'iiail romhin.alion of human heiiiijs, who 
arc entrusted with the admini.str.ition. Wiieiieiera 
. grc.aler lo.id of business i.s laid upon the shonldeis ol 
these men than they are able to bear, the business 
must he ill managed. Thcie is a cert.iin extent then 
of men, and of ari'.iiis, wliieli any goierntucnl is ca- 
palde of coiidiicting in the best iii.mtier. And tli.H 
extent i.s not very groat vfilli all tlic arrangemonts, 
itnd improvements wbioh can be ininxiucetl into the 
luanageiuont'of public business. It is well known 
that oven a l.irgo army never po.ssesses tlio energy of 
a luodemte one. *l'he .same must be tilt? ease with too 
large an emjiire. We sli.dl at some future period give 
the rcastf'fs why we think that France, even v. itli'ml 
the Helvi'lic, and Kaii.m states, is too large for the ut¬ 
most energy of a gjovernment; and lliat by couise it 
is rallier the contrary of true fh.tt she, add.s to her 
strength by possessing llicm. 'I'he ex-Isitro|)c.m ac- 
sjuisitions of France are part of St. Domingo, and 
la>uisaiiia. 'llie French, before the revolution, po,- 
sessed all tlutferjile pait of St. Domingo. And un¬ 
doubtedly the lllacks arc a more dangerous co-partuer 
than tlie Spani.irds. Ileie aceomingly inucli has not 
been gailied l>y the war. Much value is not assigned 
by uiiy body Isj Ixtiiisi.ina, In our opinion it is an 
uniortunatc nc<pii:,ition to the PVencIi. It must be a 
fruitful source of jealousy between them and both 
Spain, and America. We look upon if as highly 
advaiilngeous to America* because a litili* fear of ex¬ 
ternal danger will powerfully tend to pievent division 
at home, and to maintain good principles of govefn- 
Jiient. 

By the war England has suffered that drain of her 
rcsoitrees <ff which all war is the iiece.s^ary c.iuse; 
andas«th.it war has been the most expensive which 
she ever waged, the drain of her resources has been 
proportionally great. She has by that war doubled her 
national debt, beside the vast supjdies which she often 
raised in tlie course of the year. By an extraordinary 
concurrence however of oireumstanres fortunate to 
her, both in her internal state, and in the state of her 
neighbours, Ijyf industry received no interruption; 
and the produce of*hat industry was so great as to 
be snlKcient to supply tlie dcgiands of the war as fast 
as they came, without any apparent diminution of 
the national strength. Nay, it can h.irdly be doubled 
that the produce of the industry of tlic ualioii during 
the war w as somewhat more than sulTicien't to supply 
tlic demands <>r w'ar. .Itid/allordcd a surplus io be 
addeeWtu the slock of the nation, as a source of new 
industry and strength; that thus the nation even ad¬ 
vanced .during tiic war, though it would have advanced 
much more had thcrc.bccn no war. Nof only would 
all which the war cost have btH;n added to the national 
“'capital, to the fund for niaintaiiiiug industry ; but 
that industry itself w;ould have had a more usci'i^ di¬ 


rection. We shall have full opportunity to pt^Jve 
liereafter th.at the effect of the war has been to turn a 
gic.at part of the trade of Britain outpf a channel 
more, into one less advantageous to the,031100. I'ha 
most extraordinary remaining effect of the war with 
regard to England is the immense augmentation of her 
nav.il superiority. By the dcstiuctiim of fhe naval 
force of almost .all her neighbours, and the .additions 
which she ha, myde to her own, she has become a 
match for the maiinc strength of all the nations, and 
exercises undisputed dominion over one half of the 
torr.iqneous globe. It is a prouder, more important 
superiority, tiian over w'as exercised by one n.ition 
over the rest of the world. The extent, and glory of 
the Kunian empiie, even in the superb age of Augus¬ 
tus, is nothing compared with it. Perhaps the nations 
of Europe are,in a condition sooner to rise’ to a re¬ 
spectable state of compansoS, than those cotemporary 
with the llom.au greatness. Bnt this will depend upon 
ly'ont'., which are y ;t m tlie womb of lime ; and can 
only ha the cdect of long improvement by them in 
all the constituents of natioii:il prosperity. As to the 
qilonial power of England, whatever may be the ab¬ 
solute value v/hich any jnd>^ of the subject may think 
proper to assign to it, it iv not^to be doubted that com¬ 
pared w'ilh its slate liefore the war, it has received 
grt.at improvement. I'lie having expelled, to all in-^ 
tents and purjvoses, from the e.asteni seas, the only rival 
which wc possessed i^i them; the having added to our 
territories that valuable island which is the great source 
of the .sale part of the India trade, which W’C did not mo¬ 
nopolize, and which adds so much security to our con¬ 
tinental possessions ; the having destroyed on the con-,„ 
tinent the only power wjiich created u? any ms- 
turbance, and eslttblished an undisputed dominion 
over the whole {leninsula of India; these are acejuisi- 
lions which will undoubtedly bear a comparison with 
all which France hers*lf h.is added to her territories 
by the late confest. The addition of Trinidad to our 
West India pos.sessions we do not value very highly. 
We Iwd already mofe ground in tha^ quarter, than 
consistently with'the good of the Briti.sh Isles, we 
could atford capital to cultivate; and it will infal¬ 
libly be a source of jealbusy and contention with 
Spain. 

Such arc the facts whifli in our opinion mark the 
present condition, of w-hat may, with no great impr,)- 
priety, be termed tlie physical power of the leading 
states of Europe. Tlie use which is likely to be made 
of that power is another subject. ' 

Such general views of Politics as we have here pre¬ 
sented, accounts of the ditferent political parties, and 
p»litic.al creeds which divide men both at home and 
abroad, characters of the political leaders, and the 
di^erent branches of jiolitical economy, of jurismu- 
denc^, and police, are the S.opii's with whij^ we shall 
endeavour to instruct our readers in thf>^urUi divi¬ 
sion of ou^ publication. ^ 
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1(1','1 1 ’liluresiiue /■',■ u . o/' Sidluiuid Fustic and Suilhboin Maiuji- 
Jfii'i.e III Kent; aiiil finulligate (l/mtiel, • 

riTllJi GEN'rLlvMAN’SMAGAZlN!'. for Deecnilier. 

I tsOi; coniaiiiing, iiniongthu usual Niiiiiherot oi.gnid and 
entertaining Articles, .some authiniic l.ttitis of M.trv Uni>:ti of 
Scots; an English'rransl.’itioii ot Itie eclelnatcd iiiseripiiun ironi 
Rosetta; a Ipll Analy.sis of Sir Robert Tliomix. Xfil.iin'i Hi'tory 
ot the British Exiicdition’to Eigyi>t; No. XII. ot llie Prs^etur, an 
original jH-iiodioal F.,say; and an Obituary, on a Plan bicherto OH'. 
rivalled. • 

'I'he Supplement to the Seventy-second Volume will be publisli- 
cd on the l.st ot February; with gciicial TiiU-pagcs, Indexes, A’c. 

i:WB()ijKs"piTbiiSit( byj. NicTuyLslI^’so'Nl 

I, Four Portions of the H'stury and Antiquities ot Ihe 
County of L’.iCKsTi.a; By Juiin NieiioM.s. Eirtier Part may l,e 
hadM-ixiraic'y, Price‘yl. 1 its.cd.—II.TAMMtii’sNoTiTM Monamio. 
By JvMi.s Nasmith, M. A. Price ul. —III. B.,vvyfcK's 

Gnr.rx Tf.srAvisT, 4to. Price ll. 7s. Boards.—IV. IIiiiitiinson'.'I 
History of IJURIIAM, 'Hiree Volumes-, 4to. Price yl. i-is. Cd. 
Boards.—^V. Mr. WILKES’f>Sprr,cnK.s in theHou.sp.ot Com.mons; 
Published by himscH; being the only authentic Edition, hvo. ir. 
in BoariU. — VI. A Fortniohi's RsM8i.h tathc 1.akks, 8vo. Cs. in 
lioard-^—VII. MsijctiiM's laiNooN, Vol, I. ft ice ll. its. Od. boards. 

FarUcularly rei omuiendal lo the atUmliou f Farads and GuanUasns 
of Youth of both ilexes, ThisJJay u Pullishnl, Price 4». hound, 
in Iftmo. aiul innched wilmantlrgantFidbUspiere, eugrand from 
an anginal Design, by Mr. Cooke, and near thirty Etnlvlhsli- 

4 Ft rr/iwptl fill rtouut 



S;i^. Author ot a Poutek i’oicyclopu'dia. 

Juvenile Publications. 

L'anduii: Printed by J. Cundee, Ivy-lane, for T. flur'.t, Pat«r» 
nosicr-row; and sold by Chappie, Pall-Mall; i >mg'-r, iioud-suett 
an-J^ooth, Uukc-siteet, Ponidu I 
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- fin. fiF.K,rs vfiW CTftov.r.nW 

/)nv Viti'nshvt}^ t/r Vtvt 

T IIF, NFAV (VYC’LOP/F.nrA; cj 

nrCTlONARY of ART-S and SClENCKS. •• 

Forniod upon a mote ctiKiri;i<l Plan ol Arranicment liian tnc 
15iction.iry ofclMr. rinmtKT';; ccjnipr»’li<-nd'hK ihi- ^aH(JUs Ani- 
clo of that \Voik. with Adilitions ahd linprovi-mirit'!: top-rtner 
*ith iho NVw SubiiTH of HiCj^aphv, CJcopraphy, aha lli.'toiy; 
and ail'ipfttl to the tirecent State of Litciatiire and Science. 

Bj ABRA11 \M HKKS. D. D. P. R. S. Editor of ihc la-d Edi¬ 
tion of Mr. Cli’imhers''. Dicttunaiy; with the asii'-taiice ol imi- 
nent professiiinnl Grtitlenien. . j 

Illu^tralrd with New Elate"!, includiiii; M.'ip'-, disiv,nr'd'•na en- 
Eiaied for this Work by come <if the iiiO"l distiiignUlicd Attibts» 

^ ■ CONDITIONS. _ , . ^ 

I. The Work will be printed in Quarto, at the Odicc of A. Stra- 
han, K>.ii. with new Tyia's caet for the purpose, and on a "iijpcr- 
fine yellow woM'it Pajier. II. The Work «dl be inmpiiera in 
Stboiit Twenty Vflnme<i. 111. Three Sheet'., slilclied in blue P.iljer 
will lie rcpitlarh published <-tery vst'ck, till the whole be comple¬ 
ted, Price One Shilling. IV. Nuineioin Plates, cn;;iavi-d in a sii- 

J K-rior style of elcpance, will he piven in the .’oiirse of the Piibli- 
'alion. V. A Pi>rt, or Half a Vtilutne, toi'i.iiniiip Seventeen 
Numhers, topethcr with the Plan.", will be leeid.iiiy puhlislied in 
lidtance, Price Eiphtcc n .Slnlliiips in Boards. VE A lew Copies 
will be printed on a superfine roi al woteii I*ii|i<t, with proof Ini- 
prtssions of the Plates; to be sold m Parts oi I Kill VoUnurs ontv', 
Price Otie Pound Sixteen Shillinps, in Boiirds. Vll. Number^, 
and I’art IL will be published on Saturday, January ‘.2, isoi. 
I’fitited for T. N. Ionpinaii and O, Rees, No.30) l’iuer-tio.sUr-tovv ; 
and the principal Hnokselli-rs ol lanidun._ 


ADVERTISKMKKTf;. 
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On the f''t).«l of Jiiniimf' ii'us linNi^lnil, Jlittitl niK'ly luhtlnl in 
JJemy Otfai'o, on a h'rir Lrtlrr iiml Siilii i/i.-f Piffii'r, !\iiililirl, 
J‘iiiuTv'oShiltm^\, ('lute luntinwil laiy t'lntini^hl, ana cum- 
pti'tnl in Forty Kuiiitetc,J Of a A'lic Eililuni of 

S HAK.SPJtAl{l-:’S PLAYS, itrinled from the Tevt of 
the coriecled Edition left by the late Mr. SIT.I'.VP.N.S, and 
now in the Prewi.' With a Serittol eU-pant t'opnei-pbite I-.iipri- 
xinps, from oripmal Desipns by HENRY EUSl'.l.l, K. <|. K. A. 
Piofessor of P.iiulinp. And a Selection of k'Aplan.iiory and I IisId- 
rical Notes,,Ironi the most enniitnt Coinnieiiiatois; a llistorv id 
tlic Stage, a Life ol ShakaiMtare, iic. By ALEXANDER Cfl.M,- 
61EHS, A. M. 

Printed for h'. and C. Risington, No. OJ, St. Paul s Cnurch- 
Y.ird, and the other Proprietor!.“of Johnson and Steeiens's Edition 
of Shaksix-arc. 

N. B. A few Copies will be pjinted on an extra Rhyal woven 
Paper, hot-pressed, with first Impressions ol llte Plates, and stild 
iit |•’our Sbiriings each Number. 

The Piospectut may be had gratis of all the Booksellers. ^ 

Lonitim, ./«'). 1 , laoj. Thu Day cc piitinhrd, Prirc tis. nd. 
rpIlE ( RrriCAL, RKVIEVV’. Knlargcd, fur Dctein- 

i ber, 1 sod, Iwing the sill Number of the XXXVlth Volume, 
Kew Arianarmeni; Containing, among others, the following im¬ 
portant Articles: He\iiier*s St ite of Egypt, alter the Battle of llc- 


diiion to Egypt 


The Pay is PuU!\kn^, ht Jert Ini^t t ulutMi, llifn i.p- 

itardcvf four hundred Plaits, tltnantly and act uiately engroi»dg 
Prut ird.' in Bomds, or 171. lot. tmtnd m calf and fettered, 

ri'^IIE UNGl-ISH EN'CYCL0PA:DIA ; Being a Cof- 
1 lection of Treatises, and a Dictionary of Teams, compiled 
from modern Authors of the first eminence iu the w'holc circle of 
the Arts and Science!. _ , .. t 

Since the fust publication of the Kng.ish EncyclopjPdia, th® 
aelite gcnnit of Man has explored a great variety ot new p.aths la 
the regions of knowledge ; aiidof these it will be found thaf iho 
IMiii.i'- liaie not only availed themselves in the Body of the Work 
t'ciwolleiid to Ihc Publ#. wlierc rtiost of the racent discoveries and 
inveiiuoiis are < arefuUv noled.but also in their Supplement, (which 
foims nearly the whole of the last volume) an opportunity has 
bein afloided of tracing the labours of the learned and ingenious 
up fo tb^ present fime; the Engravings likewise which accompany 
tins Woik. ,nc in iiuinb< r proportionately larger, and in execution 
posstss a sinking supertoritv over those which have been ghen la 
anv simil.ir pei'iormance. “On the whole, the merit the Editors 
ckiim Is ihsi of h.vviiig imparted mote knowledge to their country- 
nicii at a laf less price than any ot their predecessors or compCh'' 

Pfint'-d for O. I?r.ifsb‘v, Fleet-stiaet, London; Bell and Brad- 
fiite, Eilml.ureli; BiSsh and Reid, Glasgow; by Brown, and by 
Bin lien, At.ifdecn; t'olhiri, Dublin; and by all other Bookseller® 
in flic United Kingdom. ... 

•t* The purch,i',ers of tli- English En'-yc.opirJia, either lit 
imiribcrs or parts, are requested to complete their sets with ail con-"' 
veiiicn^ expedition. 

- ■ . » -. . —--- - -- 


The .Metrical Mtsodlany—Acerbi's Travels through Sweden, 1 iij" 
bind, and Lapland—Marv Stewart, (-iucen of Scots—Cheyne s 
V.s .aya on the Disea-ses of Children—Ntshett's Triumphs of Chris¬ 
tianity—Maltoii’s ^Hg Painter’s Maulstick—a numerous Mimtbly 

Cat.dogue—and a Reply ft “ ' ' . 

titiou to the Cow-Pox. , ... < 

The Editor has to announce the recaipt of Xoegu s splcn^d work 
De Origiiic et U.su Obcliscoiutn—the tliird number oi MiUin s 
Monumens Antiipies—^J'erWatf s Inscrtptionis Photnici® Oxotii- 
ensis nova Imerpretatiu; his Lettre sur I’Inscription P-gyptienne dc 
Hosette, containing an alphabet (of which a lac-simile iflll be 
given,) thence taken, of the ancient ECTptian languagi^and Won- 
tucla’s History of the Mathematics, jfols. III. and IV. These, 
with other mtercstiiifi*'communicatitms from abroad, will be the 
auliiects of articles in our next Appendix) which will lie published 
On the First ot February, 1803. 

London, Printed bv and for S. Hamilton, Falcon-Court, Fleet' 
atreet; and sold by <5. and J. Rtfliinson, Paternoster-row ; by Rms 
and Blackwood, Edinbuigl^; by Brash and Reid,) Glaaeow; by 
Angus, and Son, Aberdeen; by H. Colbert, Caiicl-.«trcet, L^bhn; 
.mai by Geyler and Co. Amsterdam: of whom may be had wm- 
plete sets ot the New Anangetnent) in 3i Volumes, oi any ot the 
pneading Niunbets. 


Puhliirl (ficononiy, Citllurt of If^sle Lands, Planbnf;, andltaral 
Alfans. — lii\rnt<d to the Liiralhmldcrs o/ the County.—This Day is 
PatMod, ri Oat lpr«^l~olitme Uro.i’nct os. Boards, the Puiirtk 
Edition, Ji'ilh an additional Prrfiur, coiittaiaiiKRe/lnlions on the 
11%-lini; .'ilolt of OUT /loricalluie; ils Mrnts and Defects the real 
I'aiiM, and oi ly rjliiluiil ltem'‘dy of Scuicity, 

rpHHNEVV rAILMLHS CALRNiJ.yi; or. Monthly 
L Remembiancer tor .ilTKinds of Country Business: compre- 
licii'liiig :dl tile matciuil Improvements in the New Husbandry, 
wiih the Nftnagcmciii ol Live Stock. Inscribed to the Foimers of 
Great Britain. ’ By a F.viivim and BnumiiH. 

* fOMlVIS. 

Calcnd:iT, pointing out the Business of wry Month jn the Yea*, 
as It regards preparing the Ijind, SqfVitig and llarvestingthe various 
Crops, and the M:ma,gcinent of Cattle.—Hiring and Stocking 
Farms.—Soils and .Manures.—Implements of Husbandty.— 
Draining.—Fencing.'-The Farm Yard, its Form and Manage¬ 
ment.— ■Veimlli.—trrigation and Warping.—Woods and Planta¬ 
tions.—Tillage and FalTowing^TbeDnll Husbandry.—Dibbling.— 
Seed.—Blights.—Cmirse ot Crops.—Cattle Crops-s-Winter Preser¬ 
vation of Roots.—Mf.idow and iWure.—Live Srock, Breeding and 
Iniprovemem.—Horses, Neat Cattle, Sheep, Swihe, Rabbits^ 
Poultry, JVC. . . _ - 

Printed for H. D,«Svitfohds, No. <2^ Paterflbster-raw. 
WhereMay he had, ty (he same Author, 

1 . The Modern Land Steward, one volume avo. price 10s. 
Boards.— 2. A Philosophical and ftactic^ Treatise on Hotses. By 
Jolm Lawrence, -J large volumes 8vo. Price IBs. boards. 


TIui Day is PutlisKed, Elcftantly Printed in Tito Pulumcs, Small 
Orlavu, 105. i« Boaids. 

M OORIANA; Or Select Exiracis from the Mortd, 
PhikKophical, and Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr. 
JOHN MOORE; KiiibelUshed with an elegantly engraved Iforttiflt 
of the Author, taken, by Permissiou ot his Relatives, from B 
striking likcjiesi exevuted a short time previous to his decease* 
Prepaied lor the Press by the Rdv. F. PREVOST and F. BlJkG- 
DQfs'i Esqrs. To which are added, A new Bii^raphteil Aficount 
ot the Doeftw, and Notes, Historicu, Critical, Pobtical, Satyrical, 
BiocraflhiBtd,^and Kxplanaton', by the Editors. 

Printed Crosby and Co.'Stationers’-Court, PatentMier-row. 
'fhtt Wiirk contains the Sketches of the PrtnclpaTCharac¬ 
ters wHb figured during the FteuCh Revolution, a.s w«j)> as Geogra¬ 
phic^ Accounts Of the most remarkable Cities in E|»rope. At the 
same rime will be published another Edition, ei^led the BeaiAies 
of DraMmTe\fot the Use of Young Pewons, Ih One large Vt^ 
fume, I'imo, containing the whde m the Matter m tta 8t» Ea»" 
lion. ?!&.«. Bd. 
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[Gciicrol V'lcwol I’hjMC-i—Cuntinued Irani oui last.] 

II. Prolir/iles. 

\ S all the planetary Inxlies grjvitatc to the sun, 

Y it is obvious that if at their original formation 
they had been in a state of reit, their gravity would have 
caused them to approach the sun with tat aerdtuifted 
velocity, till they tell on its surface. As ikis has 
not happened they must have been projected at first 
in a direction transverse to that of gravity. Newton 
h.ts demonstrated that b'Klies so projected always de¬ 
scribe a conic section ; ^ud whether llw orbit be a hy¬ 
perbola, a parabol.i, or an.ellipse, dt'pends upon lire 
velocity C)f the projeetion. 

In all such projections gravity must be eonMde%'d 
s force, varying inversely as the square of the distance. 
But when we consider the motions of bodies projected 
from the surface of llit earth, the variation of th«ir 
tli.,tancc from the o.-ntre of the earth in ^11 points of 
their tract is .so .sm.all, that it ma^ he overlooked and 
grnvily considered ns an uniformly accelerating force. 

The .science of Projectiles is occupied vvitli the\ic- 
toriuiiijtion of the motions of bodies projected nny 
how t'roin the surface of the ci^th, and intlucnceJ Jsy 
the eai til's gravity. Now bodies may bo projected 
perjicndicularly to the borizoii, or obliquBly to it. 
ileuce the science of projectiles is divided into Lvv'us 
^ jj^ts : 1. Vertical Projection, 2. Oblitpio Projections. 

I. I'cftTi-i/l Projectiu/is.~lC a tody wuld bp pro' 
jected ujAvavds with the velocity of 00 feet in a' 
sci'oiid, it would never return ■, but wh^U its velocity ' 
is less than.this, it is gradually reiartled aui} at liwt 
e.-ctingnished by the action #f gravity. The' body' 
then reiunu to the cartli with an acceleratoil iju»tl(pn. 
The greatest velocity with which wo can ji^ject a 
body ilrjes not^sceed '3000 feet per seconil. . j 

I'he nmsi infereiling case in flii's bi'anph of the i 
aciencc is the deterniiita^ion of the velocityit^ a btidy I 
carried to some height an8 alloti't^d to fall {anrpendt' j 
cularly by its own weight. In that case its duscetjt i.s J 
occasioned solely by its gravity, and gives us tlie mea-.' 
sure of the intensity of that force. NovV a bydy falls 
by gravity pri'cisely lOV-y feat in . a second,-and the 
Vvdocity increases as the .sqTWuas of jtiie time, Itl * . 

* ,y' a body lalU i fppt 

i .<•'»; 4 ifet, , . 

1 .■!.. l(i 

2 ..' * 

•3 ., ■ 

The .space described, Uy a body. fsdli^.frp/n -reM jH 
eqflai to half tlje'.space it would nii>ve i|e«tH'ijbed j]i'^' 
same ti with tbd velocity acijnfipd \hy:. fa^,’ 

Hence the nijial velocity, is equal fo twice the, spaci 
passed over dinded by the lime.. if. ... 

Thc.se spaces .are ascertained by lie raotioriS^jb^'PCiX'r 
didums. Hence the jiroperiics of peadujunislhiye [leen 
considered as bolu'.iging to this branch«f prdjoeiiies. 

voi.. t, ' * 


IT. Oblit/i'c Projrcliiiin.-^Wvnh’ proicctcd anv l. 'W 
obliquely from the surface of tiie c.iiih ilcscnhes .i 
p.uabola. Tills branch of Projectiles eoiihlitulcs the 
fonnd.ition of gutincry, and h.s-. hi cifiisetiU' -'ice In nn 
cuhivatcvl vviiii much ''eril. But liiiJnTlo litih iil-,.ul¬ 
lage lias been derived tiom il'.e n.valheni.i.tic.iT il’Ct.'y,, 
became it overlooks the n-i-.laii v of the air \ih!<'l) 
.dlqj'S er.ceediiigly both tlio \ek>ei(y and tlie. I’liivclidii 
of the bullet. i,et us lake a view' Iheiel'oie of tlie 
facts vvliicli liave beuil I'.spcrinientally ascerlallied. 

The bullet isactetl upon liy tlie air which it is forced 
to displ.iee by putting it iti motion* aftd whatever mo¬ 
tion is thus comimuileaU'd to the aii* is In.it to the 
b'dlet. Ilea^ce tlie volocity is more ictarilcil vilun 
the bullet moves with a great velocity than wlu n with 
a siii.ill, beciiuse in the hr.st case it has to displace 
more air in a .shorter time. The resistauctillii' tlic air 
to the motion of a sphere is ecjual to about -/'.'o of the 
weight of .a column of air whos^ b.ise i., a giv.i' tlielo 
of the apheje, and lajigiit, tlie ipace tlirouL'h which a 
heavy bi.cly nnist l.dl ‘in vcciio to ac.juue the velocity 
vyith which the splu*rc is moving. 

I’lic velocity of a musl.et is at an avernge atiout 
ifiOO feet per second .ayd its rjiigii half a nnlej 
wheretis by theory its ran.';:; ouuiit to l.e t(i miles. 

Hie rule just given holds in nio leiate velocities, 
but in vclociiie.s tcsceeding (.'.00 fet pvr sfcon.l the 
resistance of the air is greatly intrenn'd. Ilcnce tlie 
absurdity of giving bullets loo great inili.il vi lociiies. 
To give .T'bullr-l the Velocity of 3ii.'.i(t foe', per lec'.ii-l 
roquiivs Half a.s mndi more powder .as ..;,ivc it lh'« 
vplocity of l6f)0 feet, yet after botli have moved 
yaids tlvo dtlicrence between the velocity oi' each ia 
reduced to eight foot per second. 

III. jV/olv.itf.s of hii]iin3:‘!ig li'.dic*. 

Tlie .action of two bodies on t-rchtaher when they 
sfrike .agayist each other is perpe.ndieu!.at*to ilte icat Ji- 
ing surfaces. • 

i'be centre of position,Is that point of .a body 
which in the .average instance of all its j-.ai ilt Ics. Jii 
solid bodicas it coincides witn th>' centre of ivity. 

'When one; bod^' sir'dtes another in the direction of 
the cehjtrc of position it ncikes the lioily ni ivc di¬ 
rectly forvv ,ard. But when the force applied is luit in 
a line with the. cefttie of jxeiti^n hosly not only 
mpvdb forwards but litfns rouud us a.vis^ 

two uui'latiticiiodies siiike one atiolhcr they 
proved affor.*ardJ tvith-Uie velocity ol their cotnnion 
cenCie.of ^^isjiioji before tiie,bi>)w.» It bvith are'ii.ov- 
[dtig rt/ntraiy w.^')'* the luotion of eaeji is. d- sirojed. 

• .■When, a bodj'ji^icidB iipon prc.ssun; but letnrns 
.again *9 H'v f$rme0!gi^'C ft'ith the t^mt force tli.it li.id 
(.jtettyd agariutt It the body is said to hoi hmtH. 

: if an elastic,btidy strike <iircctly anoihtr body 
’vrhicU is IiiunovelUde, it is jydcctcJ in titcowaii.e di- 
ivcti'du,»au4 vvith the same ,\eiucity Vjhh wLo-ii it 
strijol'. 
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If .111 r'.is.tjr brnlv -.ti ikp obliquely olinn iiiiiiiove- 
i»l)K; obstfU'le, It n-bo’i'iKls in Mielia ninniijjT nvto make 
the. •ti';'le of rejleeiion equal to the aneli' o^ ineulciiec. 1 

I) an el.i-.tic' body strike duettly on .molllC'^■ body 
III rc't. but^'it lilierly to move, tlic velocity of the lir-.t 
boiiy alter jiereussiou, is to its veloi itv liefo'C it, as 
til'''liilereiici '(.1 the \vei"li'is of the two bodies is to 
tin ir sum i'.mil llic M-kwiiy <,'f the sciond is to ilie 
Velixily • f the,til st, as d.iulile the wei^^hl ol" the liist 
lo the • um of tin; weights. 

It tsst) ciju.d cliistic hollies- meet din rtly and with 
eq cal \eloi iti'-s, each I'ehounds with the same veloi ily, 
and in tiu- s.iine direction, as it sttoci-; ; and if they 
meet tiyetliiT with unequal M'loeities, they rebol.nd, 
after tin; slioel:, with inten h-'U"cil velocities. 

If two clastic bodies stitke dite'llyoii eaeh other 
with velocities tiiat are n-cipror ill v (iroiioi tiotial ti, 
their wetglits, .liny rebound, alter c.o)ii.sioii, with the 
same velocity witli '.viucli the,- met. 

IV'. Muikiiihs. ‘ 

I'ho motions of many m.ichiiie.. are to appearance 
very eoiii'dii .lied. 'Vet wlien aiuly/cd, as lliey ha..’e 
been by pliilo'-iCjiheis, they are. found .ill to be rc- 
•hiiable to tlv artion of si\ powers, wliich luve been 
called the meeli.micid jiower.s. ^ 

'I'hc romplele cxiikin.ttioii of ^losc pnufers involve,s 
disenshioiis so absliusi; and intr*.ite, tli.it it is irnpos- 
hiido ill a sketch of this kind lo do more th;in name 
. ihein, 'I hev arc called the lever, tit;; pulley, the wheel 
and .ixlc, the in’cliiicil plane,*lhe wetl^e, .ind the serew. 

It haslieen remarki'd th.n these,six ])o".eis m.iy in 
f.’.ei be re.ohed into f.vo, the lever, anil the inclined 
pl nie. F'oi tlitj pulley, and the \vheel and axle m.iy 
be toiisidered as eoniponiid levels ; and the wi-dj^e 
and the seiuvv itie only iiioililicatiotis of the iiielined 
plane. , 

V. d/oi'/yiv e/' I'l.'t'ih. 

A Fluid is a body who'^ parl-i j i'-ld to the .smallest 
impressions and move tieely .iinon^ t!iem',elves. Lili.lc 
Iiroj;ress ha.s hitherto heeii made hi discoverini; the 
tornial c.iiise ot lliiuhty. None of the iheorio* that 
li.ivc been qlleied aiv sti.see])liblc ot ]iioot, and per¬ 
haps iheie IS not .1 sin!;le oni- sutlliieiit lor vxplaining 
the whole of the ph.cnomein. 

I’lnids iibvioiisly divide ibcmseUt's into two classes : 
1. 'I'liosr width ]!Os-ess little elasticity, as water, oil, 
ineiTurv j u, I'liose which may be ea.sily eonqircssed 
but which resume then foiincr bulk as soon as the 
pressure is reiuosed. I'lie lirsi class are called/(fj'w/ti.v, 
the set ond i /as/ic /nilfl\. 

It is obvious tlv'U the particles of fluids are at a 
cerlaiii distance from e.ieh other, and that they all re¬ 
pel one another j lor they ivsist every compressing 
force. Ill elastic Hinds the repulsion is easily over¬ 
come; hut in liquids no assignable force is sutHcient 
to produce any considerable iniprc..sion. 

i'he i)ariicle.s df liiptid.saje altratftcd by each other* 
for they redst a]l*?liieinpts to ^.separate them, and in 
most cb.ses the re-istance is proportional lo the density 
of the liquid. J'’.l.isiic fluids on the contrary do not 
seem tr)‘'atlrai-t eaili other, for they separate from each 
I'ther, vvithoulany assignable limit, when thecAmpress- 
Jv>g force is removed. 'I'he particles of liquids then 
built attract aud iviiel, or tliey are situated in the 


limits of alli.iciing and repelling forces; but the jyir- 
ticlei of el.istic fluids always rcjn-l. Hence the plge- 
nonieiia of tlieac two sets of bodies ar?verj' ditfcni.t. 

Thai bi.nuh of Stalir.s which treats of the equili- 
hriiim produced by the pressure ot fUiilts is i aiic-d 
The llicor)' ol the nu'tMi.s of liquids 
is entitled Unh(rilivs: the tliiorvof the nivlioiis ut 
elastic Hinds i, I'.'illed I'lmi.nath . 

I. t! ifiii i)\liilii •k —If a vi'ssi'l be fil'e.l with ;i tlui’l 
and the .surfac.' of'ihc llnid be jiic.-ed upon by .i fo¬ 
reign btiily. whatever piessnre this louiepi body makes 
on the fluid, 1 lie same: jite,.sure duesll'.e fluid ixcrt 
n]>on eVery point of tbe internal snitaee of the vctkcI. 

'i. If .'I llnid becnclo-'-d in a vcs.'cl having two un¬ 
ci,n:i! oriliees, and if a pic-sure be in,-ale ujion e.ieh 
oi'fiee iiropoiti.JDiil to the orifiee, the two pre.sjurea will 
bo in equil'bi'.o. 

.1.'1 he parts \)f a fluid are in v'qviilibtit) only when 
eve;y p.inidc is pie-.wd eqtialK in eveiy diu-ilion. 
lienee the siirlacc of fluids at reu is alwjvshou* 
r.i/^U.d. 

'llii; bottom of a vessel filled with water IS 
pres:*‘d upon by a I'oiee cqiMl lo a loliimn ot w;iter 
vvlvoso basi^is the botloin ul,th*C vessel, and heiclit the 
perpendicular height of the water in ll.e vessel, 
whatever the form of' the vessal may be. And in ge- 
nerjil eveiy slufacc iinnier'ied in vviitcr pressed upon 
in a diiectioii perpendicul.ir lo tbat surl’.iee by a foiee 
equal to the weight of a cohmni of water whose b.ise 
Is the snitiice and its Iie'.’lu the perpeiidicukir sieptlt 
of the water. 

S. '1 lie prcssiiie on the side of a vess-e] is equal to 
‘the weight of a loluinn of wat'. r equal lo half tho 
pet peiidiciil.ir iicighf of the vessel. ^ 

.V. A onhic f<K>t of watiw at .Jl)'' v,-eighs*<)00.l)i)I4 
avoirdupoi.s ontices, therefore the ])iesbure of wiii.-r ('it 
every sijuare foot is abont b'.'Jlbs. and this niiist be 
multiplied by the niiinber of fi>-t ih.il tin- snii.ice i? 
under w;itcT, tints a Vquaie fuot of-siutaie .it the 
depth ol ten feet i.s pres.scd-upon by a foue t>f (es’.'dbs. 

(•'. WJien a body is immersed in w.iter it loses a 
part of its wiight^eqaal to the weight.ot a ipiaiility 
of wafer ot thi-i same bulk with the Ijody. Hence by 
weighing a body livst in lljj' air and then in w ater wo 
ran easily ascertain its bulk. And v.lien we ki'uw 
the: bulk and the weight o^ bodies we can e.isily eom- 
jiare them together and ascertain what the s.ime bulk 
of all bodies would weigh. 'I'bis i.s called tlu-ir spe- 
cilvc gravity, llie specific gravity of water i.s always 
reckoned 1 .HOD; and other bodies are always compared 
with water. Thus the speeilio gravity of gold is*I}j.; 
that i.s gold is l^.d litiu-.s as heavy a.s the .same 
bulk of w-atcr. * 

MI. Ifuilruulici .—^The mofioti.s of liquid bodies, es- 
peeiidly of water, whii-b is often made the inovitig 
povyer in inacliineiy, are extremely intciestnig : but 
tfie investigation is dilHcult? hi‘nce the piii.ciples of 
Hydraulics are by n« means well cstabli'.Jii'd. 

1. 'I'he ijuaiitity of water which i -ues from an 

prilii'e it? aV'"*'* I'b*® proportional uS ilie tirihcc aii'd 
the veldclty jointly. • 

2. The relalivV velocity of a liquid mov iiig in a 
canal, which it e.vactly Alls, is inversely as the section 
cf tlie portioii ol' the canal through which ii is pas.sing. 
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Hci'oe the VI iik*r the portion of the canal the Slower 
is tlu* motion. 

\V:Uci;rnns out at a hole in flic bottom or side 
of a vissol ^vitli \ of tin' velocity wltich it would ac¬ 
quire by falling from the surface to the orifice. 

•r. I'he velocity with wiiicli water issue.s out of an 
orifice is in the subduplic.ite ratio of tlie pressures, 
and the ptcs.-ures arc in the subdupiiratc ratio of the 
depth;. Hence the tjuanilly of w»terissuing from an 
ontlcc is always proportion.tl to tin* sipiarc n>ot of tlie 
depth. Therefore to d v.ibie the discharge you must 
inrreaye ilie lieight four times. • • 

■>. The Ji.imeter of tlte issuing water contntets at a 
small dist.inco from the orifice i'rom whicli it lias is¬ 
sued ; and if a short tube be inserted into the orifice 
it iiicre.ises tlic velocity of ihc discharge .ihnust one 
itiird. To preduce the iircaU's! eJleet»the tube must 
be abrtul O' dl.imeters rj the orifice. 

6. When w.iler flows lit a hoii7.oiital canal it ought 
bimme with the velocity with which itcnteicfl 

I .lii.il e.iUiiifislieJ in the ratio of HJO: lOftO. Aiul the 
Vclu.'iiv' oi water in a sloping can.il, as a river, yughi 
to accelerate coniinu.t Wy, li-Kpenence shows us tivil 
lieither of these two rule? holds. The re.ison is that 
the motion is o'ostnirte^l l>y«il)e adhesion of tiie witter 
to the sides of tiie canal and liy »lie undulations into 
whirli it is tlirown. • 

7. The column of water whicli acts upon the fluid 
in tiie ran il and sets it in niotii^i may be divided into 
t '.o 'lilts •—1. That portion which c.imnlunicates the 
lii.'iimi tliat tlic water has; Thai portion*wiiich is 
'.'jijih.yed ill leinowng tibslructions. Now tliese ob-. 
mi.ctloMj Uicic.i'e as the square of {tic velocity of 

■ 7r:y w .iiej>» ^ I 

.'t. When the acceleration produced hy the slope of 
a cinal is just eijo.'.l to the obstructions, the water 
tui'in'Uc^ to flow with iindimincshed velocity. 

'ill - motions of h(juid.s ;iiv «.'hicfly of coii.icqucnre 
ei they .li t upon other bodies .ind eitRer pul them in 
auction or tend Ui liirow tliem down. 

;i. X'xv the iinpuKegi\oil 1^ a fluid, provided the 
‘.'r.'l I III- perpendiciii'ir, is prO['ori*()n,il to tlte square 
uf ttic vehicity .iu;l to the density of iTie fluid. 

in. Hut when the strokeishiot in a perpendicular 
d'.iection, the itnpnl.se of c.tch p litidc is ilimini^ied 
in the proportion of radiufi to the sine of the iiidina- 
tliin. and the impulse of the whole fluid is diminished 
in tiie proportion of ladius to the .sine :.qu,are of’ Ihe 
inclination. Hence in building piets and inconstiuct- 
iiig sMps the slope is a point oV very considerable iin- 
poriancc. 

11. It ought to be obstfsved, how'pver* that when I 
the Inclination is great, the iinjniUe, as ascertainedity 
experience, is much greater than that assigned 1^' the 
theory. 

4‘d. W.iter is often emuJoyed to driv« miU-tvh<fels. 
Tlicse wheels arc of tw'O kind.s uver.y/jof axidunda -iAot. 
la overshot %^ccls the water falU' from a lufiglit upon 
the wheel, 11% the buckets with whicli llie’nim is 
covered, its weight turns tlie wheel, and when the 
buckets (lescend to the under side ib^ vt^ater is emptied 
out. 't'hus tb« wheel is turned by the weight of the 
Ivater. 

. c2 
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When the'fall is considcrabU**9*^1 the wlied will 
ccnistructei^'the power is to the w'ork pcrfoimed as 
to 

<)\crsliot wheels should mow slowly. vVci.irding 
to Snie.tton the xehx'ity if the tun Sliouid^iewi vv- 
cced lliree feet per second* 

I'i. Undershot wheels are moved liv tlie luipulso 
of the water. In them tlie iiioinetitumjiil mipiil'e iV as 
till' .iqii.irc of the idalixe \docity. and it is a in.i\i- 
mnni wlieti the rim of the wlv-d iuom-s wiili*^ oi the 
xelJiity ot till! stream. In tliat cioo tin pov.'cr is to 
tlie work ))erfornicd as'd? to 4. Heiicfwescetli.it 
tlie*j)erti.rii)'nie<‘ of an iind-'islut wheel is lastly infe« 
lior tri tliat of no mersliot wheel. 

HI , rnmiiiciII .1 .— 1 . lil.isiie fluids may be lorceil in¬ 
to a s.iia'ler bulk by pivssuie, and w’.i u tins pressiue. 

IS lemoied tlicy exp.iiid with.alt any .ij-.i; ii ible limit. 
Now the bulk ot u given portion ot any -.in li ihcd la 
always imeyscly as the vompn ssiii-; |..■ll'■ If it 
till.s a certain -p.ice under a giii'ii pies-me, (w ire tlie 
pu'.sure Will icduee il to li.ili't'.ie bulk ; 'hiltc tlic 
pi*,stire to a third of the hnik, and so I'li. ® 

V. Hence the distanie bctwciii ilic p.j'!!(Ic,s t,f 
clastic fiuitls diniinislies imer.-dp .v. tin -1 ebe roots ot 
the prchsiiiix. To force (he p.iitides uiUi ' ihe <lis- 
tjiicc .S times the piessiire is iicces^viiy, w .,i h ledmn 
ihe fluid to j ot Its formi'i' hoik. ^ 

.j. Hence tin; paitides of el.l; tic fli.i'. > ppelwilh 
forces invirsdi' .is the flisymie <>( Hn.lT eci.lies 

4. Mr. U.illoii ha.s lemleiCil il cslieiuciy iiol).''ie 
th.it this l.iw Imlds only w nil reqnc! to d.ijiic Iniios 
of tl.e same kind and tli.it il.e paiLic’.i's oi oiieci.Mie 
iluid do not .sensibly mp'-l those t,( .mbilyi. 

■>. (..'Illy the contiguous particle.s ot these fliiLls 
seem to^iepd. 

(i, hl.iilic fluids are lit’ny like otlicr Iiodivs ainl of 
course graiitate toiv.irds the e.irtli. fbit ihiir we,;,Id 
is much less than (li.it of oihei boilies. lieiin' it Ls 
ofjvious that they cont.iin niudi Ics, in.itter in a I’iieii 
bulk and more vacuity. Air the Ivst kiue.vii ol all 
these fluid!, is aboiit .s '.ii lilin-s li.;l;ti r lii.in w.ilet, 
.ind hydrogen, g.i.s niiollier oi them, is Twelve tunes 
lighter than air. * 

7. For .my thing we kneuv to tin’ tfiiti.’irv theiiide- 
fhiite sep.iraiioii of the parlidcs of ;'.ist ■> irom i.idi 
other is only prc\i-ntcd by llieir gia\ii,.tioii. 

5. S'lppose. a column of elastic lluid i- confined in 
.1 proper vessel, wlloie I'.’.se i.s llm suil.ice oi the e.irth 
and estending to .in mdefmite height, il <• density of 
eiery thin slice of that cohniii^^ujLik< p’.'i'po-lii.i.ni 
to tlie weight of flu'cl above ii I'Vn ii i- ki'pi in its 
present space by tlie pwsiurc of tint w'eie,lil. 

<>. Hfiiee the atniosp'here, vvhicli il a i.i-i colieelion 
tif clastic fluid siirrouiniing the eiflih, is de*j«f-t at 
the surface of the e.iith, and its liensity tlimin dits 
j gradually as we ascend aboie tli it surface. 

10. If we suppose Hie*!inosphe»v v I'lpo't'l ot an 
inflnite number of e.viremeiy tliiu sii..r:: tlieiiTleiisuy 
xvill form a scries of nunibers dUv.r.ii imig in u y.o- 
meirical progression. The heights oi tlie ^ti..t,i on 
the othfcT l^aii'l increa'-e in a.coiisiaiil aii'.h'netu.d 
progrci-sioti. Hence tlie liciglil ot an;, ptiriion < t tji:^ 
atnio-ipherc is the logaiiilini of iii Cci.- y. '.’u l.i.t 
lav^is founded the ineibod o4 mcatuiiiie'l.eijils by 
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t!i'- li.Tromctrr. Thr* instriiinpnt jjlvos tin* (Jfiisity 
ol il.c .lir, tlio lojj.inthjii of winch is the 

11. 'I’lic inCiin weight of the atiiio:.[>hcrc at Ihc sea 
shfire is pf\i co^iunn of mercury 30 inches in Jieight: 
thert ..ire evcTTv s<|n:ire inclj of die earth’s Mirface sus¬ 
tains a pressure from the air zz about I4ilbs. 

\‘J. If t!ic lieiisity of die atmosphere were uniform 
its heii;hl wiiftlil be miles. Rut as its density is 
eontiinnlly diminishing its height must be much 
gieatei' 'I'lie particU’.s of air at the upper surfa<« of 
die .umospl.ere will recede from each other till the! 
repiiUii.n between them is just balanced by the attrac- | 
timiof die caith, and this alone limits the heigPit of 
the atmosphere. 

t.'!. The motions of claatic fluids when flowing 
through eacii other in currents have not been ascer¬ 
tained in a satisfactory manner. 

14. Air is computed to rush into a vacuum at 
the rate of 13.i‘2 feet per .second. Air.‘Rankes found 
it by txperiment only Sj-.'i. ’ feet per sei'ond. 

1 . 1 . lien air is in.tdc to is.siie out of an orilit'nby 
tlie force of a column of water, the vclocilic.s arc, nearly 
as the square roots of the perpendicular Jicight ol the 
water. * 

If). When a current of air impinges ftgainst a per¬ 
pendicular plain its force is ecjual to about 1 thirih 
of die weight of a column o£ air whose base is ilic 
body, and Icngjh, die space through which a body must 
f.ill to acouiiu the velocity, tif the current of air. 

VI. ^■Icoii.ilics. 

Acouslics or the llieory of sounds must be consl- 
dcicd as an .ippciidix to the general principles of the 
motions ot cla.stic bodies whct)i»r solid or fluid. For 
it lias been found to deiieiul upon the vibrations into 
wliicli flic.se bodies aiv thrown. ' ' 

1. WJicn a body is .struck so a.s to emit a sound, its 
'part.s arc niadc to vibrate backwards and forwards. 
These vilimtii-ns coinimiiiicate an undiilatory niofton 
to the air. The waves arc spread every way, and 
coming to our ears give us the sensation of sound. 

'J. The mean mution of sound through air is 1142 
feet JH 1 second. 

3. Wild) the undulatigns meet any obstacle they 
arc reflected from it and the sound appears to proceed 
from that obstacle. Hence the formation of echos. ‘ 

4. Thu undulations m.ay be collected and even in- 
crea.scd. Hence the speaking tnimpct, &:c. 

••). When bodies struck vibrate in eeju.d times tliey 
produce the s-fiiie sound, differing only in intensity. 
Sueh vibrations are'called musical tones. 

6'. Ihc vihratiot^ of an, extended chord are all 
performed in equal timc.s. 

7. I'lie times vf the vibration of ciiords are directly 
as their tliickness, directly as their length, vid in-' 
\eisely as the sejuare roots of their tension. 

5. Wlicn cliotjiils vihratd qtjtokly the tone is termed 
acultx when slowly it is termed g invc or Jin t. 

y. When the \ibrations of two chords coincide 
w'itli cgfh Ollier they constitute harmony or concord, 
and the more frequently tliey coincide, the piore per- 
iei t the concord. Tfuis vibiations in tlie proper times 
of 1:1, 2:1, 3:2 constitute concord. 

ticvcral curious addiiious have lately been to 
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our knowledge of sounds, but they cannot wclL be 
noticed ill this short outline. 

VII, Oy/icx. 

Some philosopliers sujipose light to Hfe occasioned 
by the undulations of a lliiid, and tliat its pliwnonicn i 
r(>incide with tho..c of sound : but the greates minibcr 
are of ojiiiiioii that the sensation of \ision is occa¬ 
sioned by a substance c:illed moving in straight 
lines from luminous bodies. 

1. T.ighl moves at the rate of nearly 200,000 mile.s 
pc 7 second. 

2. fts particles arc so extremely minute as to have 
no perceptible momentum. Hence though they pos¬ 
sessed gravity they could make no perceptible addi¬ 
tion to the weiglil of bodies. 

3. Wlien a r.iy of light passes from one mcdinin 
to another obliquely, it chaicges its direction, tow .ire's 
the perpendicular if the now mediutu be denser, lii.t 
fmm the perpendicular if it be r.ircr. Light is tlien 
s.iid to be. rrfnuial. The sine of the angle of iiici- 
dende in the same medium he.irs a given ratio to thu 
sinc'of the angle of ndraction. 

* 4, When a lay of light ;i<)proachos a smooth .siirf.ire 
ohliijucly it is driven hqck again. It is then said ti) 
be n/Urffd. The <«iiglo.s of iiicidem e aivl rellecliou 
are eijiial. Light is only icllcotcil at siirftites, 

A. A ray of light passing within a small distance of 
a body p.irallcl to which it is moving is bint towards 
it. It is then said Vo be /nl: at soieev. li.U .i 
gro.itcr,dist.inee it is bent from it. It i- then .said to 
be ilr/lrvtid, 

(>. 'J'hcsc changes in the direct' "i of I’ght have 
been explaiiiM by the attractions and rcpul.sioiisrf''.— 
ciled between light and other biulics. 

7. When a ray of light is mad<' to pass tbrougli -i 
prism, it is decomposed into .seven i.iys, viz. red, 
orange, yellow, giLciij. blue, indigo, violet. 

K. T.'iesc differ iti refrangibility. The red is least 
refrangible, the violet most, the icst in the oiilcr in 
wliicli tliey liave been n.'tmed, 

9. They dilVer also'in the sam^c inanwer in reflexibi- 
lity, iiiRexibilky and dcflexibillty. 

to. Somq phdosopher^have endeavoured to show 
that tliere arc oidy 3 rays, the red, yellow, and blue, 
biJt their proofs are not decisive, 

11. 'I’he colours of bodies depend uphn their pro¬ 
perty of reflecting light. White bodies reflect all the 
rays, black bodies .absorb them all. 'Red bodies le- . 
fleet the red rays and a'bsorb tlie rest and so ou. 

12. The length of tlie siTcctruiii :it a given distaiicn 
from the yrisin is proportional to the povt'cr with 

I which the prism disperses the rays. This power dil- 
I A-rs^in difleient bodies and is not proportional to the 
refractive power of the body. I'hus flint glass dis- 
.psrses light much more than crown glass. ^ 

Optics has been divided into two brj|,nches: 1. 
Deoptrics or the dieory of the diftereip instruments 
for ^trt'i^cyng light, 8. Cofi^/Wcsor^t tlieoiy ot the 
iostru^ei^ fur reflecting light. 

“ VIH. Electricity. ‘ ^ 

When certsiin bodies, as glass, amber, seeing wax 
are rubbed with dry flannel they aajnire the^voperty 
of alternately attracting and repelling light bodies 
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sucjj as feathers, cork. See. This friction nia/be so 
ronJucted by means of tleelvical machines as to 
charge gla.s^ plates, or jars coated with tin foil, so 
that when liie iiisidi; and outside coating are brought 
into contact a violent noise and a spark of light ap¬ 
pears ; lyiimals may be thrown into convulsions and 
killed by it, as by thunder. Tltese and similar 
phenomena are classed under the science of Elec- 
tru'ifi/. • t 

It is at present believed that these phenomena are 
produced by tlie agency of a peculiar fluid which li;!-. 
rcccited the name of tlic (Itciricjluul, and \^iich is 
supposed to exi't in all bodies. • 

^ I. 'I'lie particles repel each other with a force de¬ 
creasing inversely as the sijuarc of the distance. 

They attract the particles of common nutter with 
a force dccre.ising iintyjselyas the square of tlie dis¬ 
tance. 

3. This fluid is dispersed through the pores of 
other bodies and moves through them with vari<^is 
degrees of facility. Througli some bodies it moves 
with great dilhcnlty or cannot move at aH. Thjough 
otliers it moves without any visible <jbstruction. I'iie 
first class of bodies arc c.illcd non condudon, or elec¬ 
trics, the second ct)nd^ctiir9. 

4-. Nonconductors are glass, resins, silk, hair, baked 
wo«id, air, &:c. Conductors are metals, chareo.ilJ li¬ 
quids. 

.j. The ph,Tnomona of elcctpcity may be divided 
info two kinds : t. Those that are occasioned by Us 
attractions and lepulsions. ‘2. Those that fire occa¬ 
sioned by its passage from one body to anuilier. • 
I. Alli'ucriiinx and Hcpnhions of I'Ufch'iJial liodir/!.— 
7).**\Vheif .substances coi|tain their natural quantity 
of electricity they arc said to be salnrated with the 
fluid. In that case they ncitiier attract nor repel ap¬ 
parently. 

7. When bodies contain r^undant electricity they 
are said to he}iosilhrly electrified or 'plus-, when they 
contain less than their natural quantity llicy are said 
to be ncgatoijj/^ electrified or ti/ians. 

X. Electrics are ^brought into a*pojitive or negative 
■state by friction. Gittss by friction is rendered posi¬ 
tively electric; but ‘sealing wax and other resins be¬ 
come negatively electric. ‘, 

y. VViien a body contaAis redundaqt fluid, the sur¬ 
plus is repelled till it is brought to its natural state. 
Wlien it is deficient, on the contrary, it attracts fluid 
from tlie surrounding bodies. But this influx or efilux 
is prflvented if the hotly be a nonconductor or if it be 
surrounded by nonconductors. In diis last case the 
body is said to be insulated and the electrfeity possesses 
considerable permanence. • 

lu. Suppose two bodies A and B in their natural 
•state, A coiimosed of tlie matter M and fluid F, and'B 
cflinposed of the mattes m and fluid f. M attricfs f 
■ witli a fJrce =: x. F repels t vrith a force r= x* and F 
attracts m a force ss x. Ws have tberei^ the 
2 attractions •)- M fx -|- Fmx and ^i|ia|>o1aion — 
Ffx. It is obvious that Mfit = FfiL mewfore they 
destroy each other^and the remainji^attnlction Ftnx 
would, cause the bodies to approach eadi other.' They 
d j not approach: of course thi». attraction must be 
b slaaced by some other reptflsion« I'h^fore' M must 


rejiel in willi^a force = x. We have Uicnllie rcjnil* 
sion — him# — Fmx. 

11. Suppose now the redundant fluid F'and f'lo 
be added to each, they will repel witli a force •i;FT x. 

If a portion of fluid be .abstracted, or, w^fhdi is the 
same thing, if they contain the rediindiint m.^tter M'.m', 
they will rcjiel with tlie force— M'ni'x. If A contain 
redundant fluid F and B redundant matter m'tl,. v 
will attract with a force := F^x. Ifcitlier hod) be 
in its natural .slate they neither attract nor lern'l. 

lieiicc we see that when two hoilies bate toe srimq 
kind of electricity w'helhef positive or m gatiM', they 
repyl; when theireloetric slate is dilTercnl, tiiev attr.ici. 

12. When a body B in its natural slate, is br,:;i(dit 
near a hody.A overdiariijed, the state of thi- fluid If is 
altered, being repelled from the side next A, rind luMjied 
up oil the side fartliest oft'. Heiico the side of B next 
A is negatively electrified and the .side flirlliest ofl’ po- 
tivcly; A course attracts B. 'I'liis new slate is 
produced in B oven though an electric intencicj. 
Hcncc nothing is comnninicatcd from A to B. . 

*1.1. Wlicii an insulated body B is hrougHt near an 
electrified body A, a spark is observed between lliein, l> 
is electrified permanently, ami ^be electricity of A is 
diminished.. In this ca.ie a portion of fluid passes in¬ 
stantaneously lioin A to B and the violence of the 
phajnoinena dcjH'uds upon the quantity that thus passe>. 

14. After a body h.as Unis comnnniiealedelectiIcily 
to another it con'-tantly mpcls it. . IWcause now both 
bodies are brought into the same state. 

1. a. 7’he phrenomena of thunder are ocea-iior.ed i>y • 

the transference of electricity from one stnaluni ol a r 
to another. • 

It). When two conductors in their natural slate are 
brought into-contact, one of them becomes positiMi 
the othef negative, and thi.s state i.s permaneni. 

Such is an outline of tlie llieoiy of (•leelri''’.ly as it 
is at present received. But the new di->(overies in 
galvanism have opened a ncjy field of enquiry whi h 
may perhaps modify our opinions somewliat. 'I’liey 
have served as a link to connect chemistry and elec¬ 
tricity together, and promise fair to enktrge onr no¬ 
tions in both. As these ph.-cnomena.-are .sewed v sus¬ 
ceptible of abridgement, jve shall resene our oliserva- 
tions on them lor a future numlier, wlien we sh.fll 
make it our bu-incss to collect and arrange them, ami 
to bring tliem as far as possible under the buiiners of 
a theory. 

IX. Maffnethm. 

If an oblong piece of iron b^^J^ced that it shall 
be at liberty to move in every direction (liy fixing it 
in a cork aud tnaking,it swim |n water, for iiistaiu c) 
it will gradually change its position and riiuiUy sett lit 
in a direction, making an angle o6>aboat uith tin; 
meridian. This position which all iron atl'ecls is called 
the maj^netie potitim, 

2. 'WTjen an oblong sphere of»iron is brought near 
another piece of iron situated in the magnt^ic direc- 
-tioiiBiHlat liberty to move, it* gradu.^lly attracts it, 
tiri^s it into contact, jind dfaws it slowly along. 

T1)i)s all iron has a tendei\py to assume a peruliar 
direction, and when in that position it is attracted by 
iron. 

These tendencies are extremely feeble in com- 
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irinn irnn.-biit ?n (*rrtatn or« of iron, /niincl in tlie [ 
cailh aiiil calUni loiul^tcincs, they are tmicit sitvoii'^er; [ 
aivl so 're tlicy in bat's of steel prepared in a peculiar 
w.iy and cf^cil wfiiii!.i. ' 

>f. A (^lagiiet snsjiendcd so as to turn freely, what¬ 
ever tlie on.;irijl position may bo, always arr.uigcs it- 
r.tll ill the magnetic direction, and one particular end 
tihvava points towanls the nprih. This end is called 
the I"!) t'! jm'; of the magnet; the other end is called 
tie’ /'o/r . , 

' liitlicr end of a magnet attracts either end of a 
piece of iron; hut if the north pole of a roagnet he 
prcicnu- i to tlw north pcle of another they reiie) d/ich 
o'hcr. in the same manner the two south poles repel 
carli other. Hot the north pc^e of one magnet altract.s 
the south pole of another. 

All the. phirvometia of magnetism may be arranged 
under two lic.ids: 1. Tlie attraction.s and rcpuKioiis 
whi' it tliei i xeit; Their tendency to itssutne a pe¬ 
culiar Uitcction. 

I. .i!ly.ch(/;!'< fiml licpuhi init. — 6. 'flic similar poles 
of- inagncT- rep^l each other with a force inversely as 
the square of tlie distance. 

7. 'Ihe opposite poles attract with a forfe varying 
according to the same law. . •* 

iS. Hence two magnets (supposing their action con- 
centuiied in Ihe.ir poVs.) exert upon each other four 
atir.ictions and four tepulsions. Vhen similar poles arc 
pr'’.o'nt<-'l, the siini’of the repulsions exceeds that of 
the It tractions. Wlien opposite poles the attractions 
exceed. . . 

;t. If both mjgnets be fixed upon a pivot round 
which tlioy til'll fiecly, they .arrange themselves so as 
to form a .strait line, having their oppositp poles towards 
c.ich oth'.'r. If one of them be fixed in any pfiTtienlay 
direction, the other, if at liberty to turn round a pivot 
any wlwro in a line with .the first, immediately ar- 
ratigfs itself in a strait line with it. Thus one 
magnet always inducesparticular position in the 
other. This is called the difeclive power of the mag¬ 
net. The tendency to assume that particular direction 
iu the serpiid tpagnet is called it.s polanh/. ' 

10. liy diminishing the size of ijje second piagnet, 
we increase its polarity ;ttifl dinijnish its tendency to 
approach the first, flence the polarity may be very 
grcai, while the attiaction is scarcely sensible. Hence 
the second becomes insensible at smaller distanpes 
than the first. 

II. If the pivot of the speond magnet he placed on 
a Hue perjicmKvoiifi’ to the centre of the first, the 
second magnet will assuine a p.o.sitioD parallel to Hie 
fit St, blit its poles will be turned contrary ways. 

t '2. If the pivot ^ placed in a line cutting the first 
magnet obliqueIy,'tlie second maguet will assuipq dif¬ 
ferent positions according to its distance, &c.' 
Uiese positiops wdlJ always Ije the taggeuts to cerla'in- 
curves which maySie q.scertain^. 

to. When a piece pf iron is brot^ht pear tt nugpef, 
it becomes a fenijjorary magnet and acquires pules. | 
l-V. The magnetic properties of magnets, are in¬ 
jured or destitiyed by heat, electricity, violent blows. 
Or. by being kept with similar poles, turned towards 
each other, or even in the magnetic ^sitUm with the 
south pole turned towards the north. 
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I. 'i. On the other hand iron becomes magnetic,*or 

its magnetism is improveii when hammered or heated 
in the m.igneiic dirci tion, w hen kept in ^le magnetic 
dircctitm with the poles turned the ri.cht way, or when 
different magnets are kept with their dissimilar poles, 
in contact. * 

1 fi. When the north pole of a small magnet is kept • 
long enough in contact with the north pole of a large •• 
one, the first loses‘its magnetism altogether • if it be 
allowed to remain longer it acquires the opposite mag- 
netjsin. 

17. ^’hc magnetism of soft iron and steel is mo- 
rnentar)’, but that of tempered steel is rnuch more 
pyrraanent. It is gradually induced by placing it be¬ 
tween the opposite poles of two nwgnets. By this 
induction the r^agucts thcmsch'cs are improved. 

II. Dirirfion, or Pohirily.^l!^, The magnetic di¬ 
rection wliich a magnet a.s.«umes is accounted for by 
supposing the eartli to be a magnet, having its m-ng- 
iieiic poles sitpated gl sonic distance from the poles of 
the eaitlt. 

IJl! If a slcpder bar of irp.p or needle be very 
nicely poi.<.cd upon its centre^, and then converted into 
a magnet, it docs not retaui its horizontal direction ; 
but the north pole hi this coufitry dips about 7-* bt- 
lowr the horizon. The dip dirainishes as you approach 
the equator, where it disappears, and on the south 
side of the equator, tlie dip is in the south pole. This 
is precisely what ought to happen, if the earth be i 
magnet qy contain one. 

20. The directive power of the earth is consider¬ 
able, but its attractive power is insensible. _ 

21. 1[be position of the magnetic poles ottbe eaT.^S"*"* 

has not bepn ascertained with precision, Mr. Church: 
man places them-in Lat. 5.9“ N. hPOS- “''•1 

in Lat, .5.0“ S. I,ong. l6'o® E. The magnetic equatcy 
cuts the earth in Long,jl6“ West and 1.95“ East. 

22. The niagcictic di'cctiop of the ogrth is conti¬ 
nually chaiiging. The peedle of a mariners’ compasij 
does not always point the same way. At Loydou, 
since 1585, it has shifteH its direction abBut .1.5 degrees. 
The dipping ncjfdle however has only changed abouj^ 
to*, 'rhis gradual change, is called the vnriation. 

It has not hitherto been accounted for Ui a satisfacv 
•tor/planner. » 

23. Epinus has explained t^ie phaenomepa of niag- 

netism by supposing the existence of a magnetic fluid 
preci.<sely similar in ifs pjethanical properiies to thp 
electrii-ai fluid. % 

2-4. T^iere is a striking analogy between electricity 
and magtXitisni. But tlils analogy has uot bevn sut- 
ficicntly accounted for. 

!25. The rays of aq Aqrora. Borpalig always con- 
verge^owards the samp point qf dw b?av^ns to whkh 
tkepievated pole of tl^p dlPBitig needle points. • 

2b'.“ Besides Irpq ^re are two btlier metals, epb^ 
4UJd nickel, which ptfisesg hi^netic Monies. 

Buph is u short a .sketch as jposstolt^f the nume¬ 
rous aiid iQ^orUirt sciences, which bwpng tp meeba:: 
nical pbUosopliy^The progress which they ^ayt maq* 

Is exceydiag diflliwt. Soipe, fs Astronomy., may bq 
considered as nea;ly perfect. Every pbenomeuoq 
has been exj^alned it) a satisfactory manner, and shc>s n 
to depend on assi^ahle (Hech^ical actions. Others 
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a.s<^iydraa]ic*, piieumadc?, &c. are l«><:s advanml. It 
h-'i-i hfcn proved rlic p|(»;):noaiena depend upon 
mechanical'ai'tions, bat tlie prcti.se intensity, diree- 
tion. and (*ombinat!oii 6f these action.s, have not been 
sutficieutly traced. Otliors, as electricity and inajrne- 
fisin, Wave made still less proirress. In these the ine- 
chanie.d explanations of the phrenoiiiena are only 
hypothetical, and liable to be overturned by the pro¬ 
cess of discovery. • 

III. Mi'cn.ANic.vr, .-viirs. 

The Mechanic.il .\rts, winch depeiul upon the two 
jsrece.linp; hr.mclies nc Mechanical I’lr.losnplijp, are ex¬ 
ceedingly nnmerotH. hot from liieir ver^ nature 
thev are scjjreelv .susceptible tjf an analy.sis, which 
slj.ail at the saint; time be precise and .short. Hence 
an account of them cannot with propriety be admit¬ 
ted into this {general v»w of /'A//iiV.v? But one of the 
objects of the Lrn iiAliY Joitknai. shall be to lay 
before the public nil the ditlerent iinprovemenls in 
tlie.se arts, which come to our knowledge. AiiS in 
review’ing tlie.se iinpioveineiits we shall have ticea- 
sioii, not iinfrctpientiy, to recur to the princi])l*s upon 
which tlu-so aiu art? Wnmdetl, and even to give^tis- 
toricjl details of tlie proi^vssive steps by which they 
have reneiied their pvesent stafctof perfection. 

II. .VXD III. eiii.MISriir AX11 1*11 vsioLoo^’. 

Chemistry, or the. Science which treats or the 
changes in btitlies not accompanied hy sensible mo¬ 
tions, is neither less exten.fivc, nor less important 
than Mechanical Philosojdiy But as the explanation 
ol its ph.rnoniena Ls nmre difficult, it is tar from 
li.iving re,idled the same degree of perfection. 4)f 
’'w'twte iuiljed, Uie prtigress’which it has made has been 
extremely rapid. Many sets of changes have been 
generaliacil and chtssificd j and if cbeiniats have not 
sutceeded in tiieir attempt.s to give mechanical expla¬ 
nations of the ph.x-nomeiia, they have at lea.st demon¬ 
strated tliat the greater numtier of t^c phieiioinena de¬ 
pend upou certain general facts, under whidi they 
may be all classitied. We ought now to proceed to 
thi,s classifieatioii^of these piia:’yomeiia, did npt tlie 
great lengiji, to wiiich this iutruducion has insensibly 
swelled, make it nccesyjary for us to bring it to a 
conclusion. We shall reserve tbereftre the ^n^ral 
views of Cheraistty andjif Physiology, yliich aso i^f- 
tended 40 give, for some future number of this Journiu. 
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TUB same reasuit, teh(fh made sis in our first 
Number fie/er the (ienvral Vievi of any of thr more 
extrn-siix suhjects contained under t^is f^a^, has in- 
duetd us to collect a Jew Articles^ vtkick may iefve m 
a sequel to the Oeheral View of Vaiite Literature; 
which we then ^ate. A paper on thi Vhilasoph^ the 
* H uman M ind, will Im^irrn umMt this head i» odr next, 

RE.^fAiLK;i ON ■>! HE ClMMENTJTORiS OF 
UlIAifSFEAliE. , 

IN reading the diiTerent edithmOK ^lultspeare 
one is* struck with tire progre^jyileWuiliulatiun of 
notes, which cnciease m so rapid a ratiu that they 
fairly promise in time to render .the works of the first 
Poet thkt ever existed, like what has been said of 
those of a modern Poet of no nitaa excellence, mere 


pegstohatip the remark* on. .Tfiat sijtio of^^c.^c 
remark*, am far from illuslraling the wriiings of 
Shakspeare, are entirely irrelevant lo tint siibit ei; th.it 
.some eonfuM* moVe what tliey preten^Jui expJ.iiti, 
hies where tliere. arc luftie, anfWeaye led 
ililficiiltics unnutieed, nuftt lie obvious to every ie;nli-i 
of euiiunon seiiw. It is therefore the inteiuinn of 
the writer of these remarks to go^ through uH tin: 
play.s ot our gre.it dramatic bard, and to noiice as inr 
gi|;.s on the comments that strike him as nJisurd or 
iiilgatory. In doing this he will sjieak bis sentiments 
freely, yet witli all the candour due. to the teeliiigsof 
lli4 living and the memory of tlie- de.id; and the living 
critics will not, he tru.st.s, he oliendeil at the freedom 
vi'ith which he points qpt, that Uiey have sonielinics 
erred in an undertaking to which the ubiRties of a 
Johnson and a Warhiirton have been^uncipiali as tlie 
first is vciy often olvviously wrong, and tlie last as 
obviously lisinlly ever right. Y. 

'J'J'.M i'lNr, Act I. Scene IL 
• So dm was hr for s-uity—" i. e. thirsty. 'I'he expres- 
“ sioii I am told is not imroiumon in tie midland 
counties.’’ Si'kkvk.ns.— l.s not dry in all parts of'tlie. 
kingdom, and by all deseriplioiis of people ii^ed in 
this sense,* at le.isl as often as thirsty ? 

A hint. “ Hint is suggestion." Stxkvens. S-ately 
this did not require a note. 

Hocv. “ ttace, and llacines.s in wine, signifies 
" [.signify] a kind of tartness.’’ ftifliCKSTovi-,.—The 
contrary is the case. They signify a taste of the na¬ 
tive sweetness of the grai>e. 

Act* II. Scene /{. 

7 will not take too much for him. ", Tot> much 
" means any sum, ever so much.'* Si vbi kvs, 

" Miink tlic meaning is. Let me take what sum 
“ 1 will, however grcat.el shall not take too much fin* 

" him ; it is impossible for me to sell Itim too dear," 
^M.V1.02|FK. ' 

I’Jie first note I do not clearly coropreliend, if it liaa 
any meaning it implies that he will not sell him at all. 
Mr. Malone may he right, but I am inclined to think 
’I’riucuR) uses a figure very common among the vulgar, 
viz. using a denial for a strong assertion. As, ‘ to bo 
sure 1 will drink ap gin'to day 1’ 

Act III. Scene I. 

Ferdinaiid.-^IJii e is my head. 

Miranda.’-'’And mine with my'heart in if. 

" It is still customary, in the West of England, 
when tlic conditions of a bargain are agreed upon, 

" for the parties to ratify it by5^'“8 hands, and at 
"■the game time fcr.the purcliaspr to give an earnest. 

'* To this practice tlie Poet alludes.” II i. s 1 . 1 . v. 

r cannot think tlie Poet hadWany such allusion in 
bis head, but only thonglu of the corommi expression 
of giving hand and heart togetlicr. It is inipossibliJ 
to conceive why th® cWtic uiot^ roentiwi the very 
common custom of binding a baigaiu |jy shaking 
hand» and giving earnest, as obsolete, except in the 
West of England. • 

. Act I'V,. ..Scene 7. 

Bosky Acres. " Bosky Acres are fields divi^, 
" from each other by I ledge-rows." S 1 k k v e x s. 

1*1 Bosky aa'cs are shrubby^jtoto®* Mr* Stceveus seems 
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to l»aVc mis^ken tho ijieaning^ of Het1,<i;p-r(}w. .A kind 
i)f 11.11 row' tliifckct dividing two fields is in Icjme roun- 
trifi culled a xifW ; but a liedge-row is a liiiu of forest 
trec.i plaiited ju a hedge. 

Act V. Scene 1. 

I’or it xrorr of Lin^dninx jj(ki should turangle, 
ylml J Kouhi call it fuir plaij, 

“ 1 t-ilcc the .sewso to be only this: Ferdinand W'ould 
" nin, he says, play her false for the world : Yes, 
an wi ir .she, I would allow you to do it for sonvj- 
“ liiiii:’; Ic'^s than the w'orld, for twenty kingdnmsiJ— 
‘'.'Oil! 1 ni'h you well enough to allow you after a 
" lit Me wi.iiicdi; that your play was fair. So likcwlu; 
“l)i..(be\’." Johnson'. Tins note would have 
been quite just Lad it ended with//«,»■</(»««, but the 
latter i>ar? of it refutes too luueh on the simplicity of 
tlie n'[>!y. , 

Sh.'iU'pcavi'' U'-es wtattgling as equivalent with play¬ 
ing Itil-c and with niitair advantage, liy Henry the 
lifth the Kmi.j directs the I'Yeneh Ambassadors to tell 
tlie l.)aU;/liiM, iti allif.ion to the tennis balls, that i 
fb' Irfei inade a mateli with such a wiinfrlrr, 

•* 'i'ltai all the Courts of Ft.incc will be disturb'd 
‘ Witli Chacea.' f 

ciJT7i¥iys juT'rnal. ' 

A COMPLETE translation of Juvenal, by a Gcn- 
llcmjp who lias already actpiircd high reputation as an 
original Satiri.st, may. well bo considered as one of the 
nuisi iuterestiugproiluctio^is t)V ihcptesent time. Tlie 
aei‘otiipli‘>bing of this by one hand, when the fruitful 
jtcii of Dryden coiilribitted only a few satires to the 
former ltansl;itiot>i might fairly plead an excuse for 
many defects and inaccuracies, if the whole had any 
degree of general merit; but no such excuse is here 
necessary j and while we’give our unqnalifiet? praise 
to the general execution of Hie work, the blemishes 
are so few, considering the great extent of the under¬ 
taking; that tliough the eye of malignity might select 
from so many verses some defective ones, such a se¬ 
lection would neither do credit to ourselves, nor give 
satisfaction to wir readers. 

As we rather profess to give an analy.sis and a ge¬ 
neral clinracter of the works jve review, tlian extracts 
from the W'orks ilicm.selves ; to criticize a translation 
i.s one of the most difficult of our tasks, aiiice so much 
depends on the comparison of the cojJy with tlie ori¬ 
ginal. But w'O will endeavour as concisely as possi- 
Inc to shew our idea of the merit of the work. The 
verse is in general, well calculattid to convey the spirit 
of the original, smuOin yet majestic; we say in ge¬ 
neral, fur in some few parts it ^cticends to common 
and mean expressions, which are seldom to be found in 
Juvenal. But when <he Poet assumes the high tone of 
satire, and attacks vice with all the energy of ins"lted 
nnd indignant virtue, the langtiage of uie translation 
is a faitliful interpretet of its atfcl^-type. 

As tills,work is obviously a translation, and not an 
imitation of Juvenal, we must exeept against any in- 
ti'odiiction .pf British instead of Rontan ideas. On 
this i>rinciple we strongly protest against theseJiipes 
in the VIII tb Satire: 

* • * 1 grant ymir cUiini and recognize the Peer, 

f Blit tvho .shall call him great who founds hjs ^latlQ .i 
f To title only on a fatKar’^ (sunc J’ 


JsITERATUKE.' 

Since' title in Utis sense was unknown to 
ancients. 

Again in Satire XI. we find, ' Sir Pollict’ 

Though it is certainly not the duty of i tran.ilator 
so far to comjircss his work williin llic same compass 
with the original as to be obictro, we must think it 
the duty of a translator not 'to run into needless dila¬ 
tion, of wliich there are many instances in (his work. 
From tlic comparative length of a Latin and English 
Heroic Verse, and the Latin hating no articles and 
no pronouns annexed to the tetb, it would seem at 
til.St sig.Vl imptis.'iiblc to bring a translation at nil 
within tWe same compass with a L.altu original ; but 
on considcrin.; the comparatite length o^ words, the. 
difficulty will decrease, and if ue count the wordu 
in the first ten lines of the first satire, wc shall find 
more words in cdbli line of Gitiiird, than of Juven il. 
In Greek tliis advantage (if it is any) is still more in 
favour of tlie English. 

Of t^ notes it is suffieient to say, that they are 
exactly to'hat notes ought to be, short and pertinent; 
not swelled into long and irrelevant disHTtations to 
•slic^ the learning of the critic, or till the page of the 
publisher, and whero tlie ^reader finds eiery thing 
except what lie seeks.; but elucKlnting difficult pas- 
sages^ and explaining ancient rnstonis, andalhisumi 
to the character and manners of (he time. Indeed so 
much of the public history of the ;ige, i.s connected 
with the w'ritings of this satiri.st (for while Horace 
laughed at the lollies of the gay, and the polite onl)^ 
Juvenal severely lashes the crimes of the great and the 
mighty,) that these notes, conipu ssed as they judici¬ 
ously are, will f6rm a uscfuPcommcnt on thojiages »£ 
Tacitus and Suetonius, as wnil as of Juvenal, and Ills 
friend and aontemporary Martial. 

One or two of the most exceptionable passages we 
shall here notice. The spirited and concise opening of 
the fourth Satire, * EcceiierumCrispiiius,' is not well 
expressed by ^ > 

Once more my voice—(and oft shall T renew 
The alarming straip,) ealls fortli tojiublit- view 
Crispinus. , 

And it is rendered still wqgker by the introductioa 
of tlie parenthesis before Critipinus. 

..In t, note on Sat. vi. v. 23^, Mr. G. says,' the hogs 
in Judaea, had I fancy no particular indulgence.' 
Surely not being' killed arid eaten was- some indul¬ 
gence. 

Jn Satire xi. v. 140, _ 

* Stem Censors kept stem colleagues in awe,* 
does not represent the origin^ faithfully: 

" ' Censoris mores etiam college fiiueret.’ 
the vor^ etiam gives a force to tlie passage, that is 
not toNbe found in the translatipn.' < , c 

But t6 translatd everjr line, in so long a wptk, with 
the precision required in an epigram, is ^youd the 
grasp of h]}nyin industry, and we mi^t say u iiR 
anouier Rqnum^atirist, 

-rUbi pluriPliiJent in carmine, non cgp paucis 
Offendar macuHs. 

On the whole, we have no hesitation in decla¬ 
ring our opinion tlmt this publication is a valupbfip 
addidm to tie Stock Sjf BritisA Literature. 
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POfiMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, r,^a*hidt/ 


We liave.bccii favoured with the siglit of some 
** Poems on Several Occasions," written by a Northern 
Wlauty, alike distinguished for splendor of rank, and 
attraction of form. Though they have been commit¬ 
ted to. the press, it was not the intention of the Fair 
Antlioress, that they should pass the precincts of pri¬ 
vate friendship, much less that they should be sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of public criticism .—If the charac¬ 
ter of the Poems called for the severer exercise of our 
duty, we should forln-ar remark altogether, butmti Ac 
present uccasion, it is lU't necessary that our jut^ment 
sbotild become the dupe of our feelings, or that our 
gallantry as men, should supersede our duty as Critics j 
l.irlhc Poems under review olfcr more occii.sions for 
pr:ii.se. than for censurj, A strain fif pensivene.ss 
piM vades the whole, but i^ cannot be said, that tlie 
Poems exhibit “ the mclancholv'-fnadiiess of poetry, 
" without the inspiration.” On the contrary, the 
plaintive reflections we meet with seem to be naturally 
suggested by the contemplation of the scenes v^hich 
aredc'cribed. • • 

The Poem which commences with the lines, 

“ High on the jocky*eUflf Inland, 

“ O’er hanging far the sea beat strand," 
is remarkable for many chaste poetical images, 5nd 
for much harmony of .versification; though perhaps 
the introduction tif some lines^n heroic measure is 
not strictly consonant to the rules of metre. " TJic 
Prayer,” and the Ode to Impatience,” h*c many 
characteristic beauties, and the lines to the " Swallow,”i 
lead us to suppose, what we htjpe is untrue, 
that the ^advantages of mnk had not shieltjpd our 
poeles-j from the Irov^is ot fortune. ‘ 

•On the whole, if these Poems furnish no decisive 
proof of the aristocracy of Genius, they at least shew 
that our fair Aftthorcss is entitied to oo mean rank in 


the republic of Letters. 
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)EL FATHER, by the Author of 'A 
Tale of the Timex,' Gosxip’e Stoiy,',SfC. Three Vo- 
Ifimes Duodecimo. ^ 

This novel in point of moral and reSigioiu senti¬ 
ment is. certainly very i|fserving of applause )s 
which merit ‘may be added a considerable degree of 
Interest in the story; but .we should have been better 
pleased, had the catastrophe of the Earl of GlanvtUe, 
and his daughter, been brought about with circum¬ 
stances less shocking. It savours too much of the 
German School, which throughout ^ .work is so 
strongly and justly reprobiteu. It js our opinion, 
however, that this pertormance will not diminish Ac 
reputation which toe Authoress has already so (^er- 
V6\ily gained by her form er publica tions. • ^ 

* .^^TERARY ANECDOTBS. 

In Ae Teign*of Charles II. a Professofrf ®la%ow, 
earned Zachary Boyd, translated the Bi^nUf rhyme, 
and left the MS. to the UuiversiQr oreiasgpw, with a 
legacy of 30001. to defray the expences ofprlotingit 
The University refused to accept the money but re- 
•taiued the MS. That. Acy consultftd both thtlit own 
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credit an^ thit of the testator in not piihliiiling i 
appear fronj’^he following specimen ^ 

* Jonas was Arcc days ip the wlialu’s belly irithout fire or 

candle llij^ 

• And Ltd notliing all llic while but cold fish guts^ handle.* 

ANECDOTE HKI.ATIVE TO TOM JONES. 

WHEN Fielding had ^nished hi.s iio\(cl, being much 
distres.sed he sold it to an obscure bookseller, for -.51., 
on condition of being paid on a eertaia giv^^n day. 
In tie mean time, he shcw'ed the MS. to Thum.son; 
th.. Poet, who was immediately struck with its great 
morit, and advised Fielding by all means to get free 
from the bargain, which he did williout much diffi¬ 
culty, as the bookseller w^s not capable of eslimaling 
the value of his purchase. Thomson rcauumendea 
the work to Andrew Miller, and the panics met at u 
tavern over a beef-steak and a boule. Miller began 
with saying,." Mr. Fielding I always determine on 
" affairs of this sort at once, and never change my 
“ offer. I will not give one farthing more than two 
"hundred pounds." Two hundred pountAl (crieg 
Fielding,) * yes,' (says, the other) ' and not one far- 
‘ thing more. Fielding, whosiusurprise arose from 
joy. and notMlisappointment, shook him by the hand, 
seal’d the bargain, and ordered in two bottles of wine. 

Miller got a very large sum by the sale of the book. 
He at different limes during his life, assisted Fielding 
With 2,5001. whklidel)! hecanccllcdinkis wilL 


ORIGI NAL PO ETRY. . 

VERSES TO A LATOV. 
WEEP not that scandal’s baleful art 
Has tried to injure tliuc. 

For when from raiutpur's poisonous dart. 
Were wit and bisiuty free ? 

Still will tl)C wasp with ravenous jaw 
The fairest fruit devour. 

Still will the bee Ac fragrance draw 
From out the sweetfst flower, a 

• 

Each leaves a stamp of worA behind,* 
On chamis they never siiaie j 
For where we chance tiicir trace to find. 
We’re sure of merA iliere. 


E. 


A UmER S. . 

THERE are few characters more unpopular in the 
present day than that of the rigid moralist, of the 
man who makes no allowance for the days of youth, 
the iuRuence of custom, Ac frolic/of gaiety, or the 
laws* of .fashion. To avoid Ais character, therefore, 
if it be possible, must naturally be our wish while 
we .remain candidate^ fiS: public?favour. Tliatwe 
shall encounter many difBculiies in accompliihiing our 
plan without suspicions of rigidity, is but too obvious 
from the etmrience of some of our predecessors and 
of somck of our contemporaries. But Ac attempt at 
least tvill be meritorious; and wherever follies nap- 
pen to come 'in our way we shall endeavour to re- 
oeif)p Aept wiA curtesy audigood-brceding, uiitcsi 


I 
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indeed, mij Sometimes hapnen to»be tl>e case, employed than in the alehouscr*’ By a parity of ffea- 

thi-y should nnexj}ecte<lly intrude upon at unsea- soning therefore, if attended to, a suitable provision 
souable times. It is pnxsUk we may be invited to a would he made for,those days and jArts of days 
private miAquf'tade during Lent, or to a card party, which it appears must be spent at tl5e alehousfst 
•muggled under the covets of a concert, on Su^ay ; Gbvernment, however, has not yet been so compliant 
and when such nji.stakcs arise we cannot promise to witli the wishes of some of its subjects as toiisten to 
retain the same serenity of temper as, we hope, will these requisitions, and seems to be of opinion that 
predominate iu*our more general intercourse with tlic tiie redress of some gries’ances may with great pro- 
manners of the age. pricty he left to the people themselves; and how well 

^ It haft already been hinted in our first Nnmherjand they have redressed the grievance of religious ob.ser- 
js indeed sufficiently notorious to be the subject of vay('c.s experience demonstrates very extensively and 
much complaining, that those very numerous as.sem- intelliAbly. 

blies called routs and pie ftirs, are not perfectly ton- While, therefore, it is the principle with one class 
sistent with the duties and employments of rational that there is no medium between the church and the 
creatures, that they lead to improper a.ssoclations, and alehouse, except the theatres ; and with another, no 
to certain flagrant consequences which at first 5 ight it means of avoi([ing scandal except by filling up the 
would not be *asy to trace to them. Rut if we con- interstice,s of tliought with gaming, it is but an en- 
sider these assemblies in the spirit of lilierality, ind largement of the same wise policy, and generous .scn- 
learn to make the proper allowances for Ihe change of timcnt, that associations should be establi.s 1 ied for tiie 
maimers which has tuken place within the last fifty employment of the idle, and for the amusement of 
years, or*perhaps within a shorter period, we shall those who from weakness of nerves, or other causes, 
sde nothuig more extraordinary in tliis than what caiinbt be left alone. In theje societies each is put 
happens in other cases of which no complaint i.s made, upon that kind of work wliith he or .she is most capa- 
If we consider the ifiany humane institutions in this ble of performing; and 4 he great enemy. Time, is 
eountr}-, we shall perceive that the objett of each of defeated on the vetj grounds sphere perhaps he vainly 
them is to pres ide remedies, or food, or employment,, hoped Ui.s triumphs would be most lasting, and where, 
fftr some particular class of society incapable of pro- like Shakspeare's clown, he thought " to bestow all 
viding itself witl^ these necessaries. And what are his (ediousnes.s.’’ 

routs and pic nics but cotflbinations, or associations If we consider the^natter in this favourable and, 
of certain humane persons to make provision for the surely, jjjst light, we shall see occasion to blame the 
idle and the weak, that they may not be brought to rigidity of the moralists who censure, or of the wits 
despair for wanbof employment, and either prey ujxin *who ridicule ^uch entertainments. And we shall on 
one another or take to evil courses, and come to un- the other han*(i find great reason to praise the 
timely ends? nity, as well as the ingenuity ot tiie inventors of 

Let tlte question be viewed in this considerate and " councils of five hundred” assembled to countenance 
impartial light, and we slfall see that such humane each other in the consumption of time, and to present 
societies are not only highly beneficial by providing an impregnable front tij the censures and sneers of the 
for the helpless, who cannot be trusted to themseivos, tastekss part of*maiikind. And they who will consi- 
but that the principle of them has long prevailed in der the matter thus .liberally and genetously, must be 
our systems of domestic education. It is woll known happy to learn that a' rivalship between the two na- 
tliat the w’q^ld was over-run with scandal, with lions most notqd for humanity io thfidle, ;s about 
*' hatred,, malice, and all uncharitablcness,*' that men to take place, Sr rather an intercourse has been esta- 
fonsook the company of the fair sex, besotting them- blislied, and,a combinatiou formed by which they 
selves with drinking healtlfi to the very ladies who.se will be enabled to provide for the idle of both coun¬ 
society they abjured, and all manner of conversation in such a manner as to shorten that immense 

had an evil tendenc^, utWi},- in a propitious hour, that duiatlon of time which has hitherto oppressed them, 
sovereign remedy c/irds was discovered. No sooner and apportion to every hour of the night its diflerent 
did this amusement'become common than character employment.. 

became safe, reyutations were no longer blown up All profossions have found it nece.s.sary to associate 
with the stv'am'nr^he Chinese weed; the loquacious for their' mutual comitenance and support. What else 
became silent, and foe gay became grave. And to is the orlgitf of corporations at large, or of those le.sser 
this dayi'whenever any of tHb rigid moralists object ayrporationswhichwccalllivery companies I and of late 
to cards, the aus^r is, '* cards are better than talk- v'cars this method of concentrating force and influence 
ing scandal,” an excuse which has causal tb^ to has £een yet farther extended; We have societies of 
be intradueed very frequently on a day that in ^is th» faculty, medical and cbirurgidal; clubs' of ,|;he 
country is appropriated tfk odter studies, and that gentlemen of> the barj societies tor this premotion of 
in the opinion of some, perraps whimsical people, various arts and mftnofacttim} 'ebatr^rs of corn- 
may ydl be ver^profitaMy spent by a medium employ- merqp V ^nd committees of docks and^anals, 

0 ment between playing and talking; why, 1 ^ ttftMpeperal''diflhBion of the principle of as- 

It is il^n the same principle that some have com- sociation, tn^^e and the vacant should' remain a 
plained that the theittres are shut duritw lAnt^ and .scattered and straggling body, defenceless, and open 
—certain other days set apart by our church as days of to idl attacks fTtan wits and moralists, from preaclien 
pious commemoration. “ Why,” say theyi are and essayists, is a question which, vre‘ presume, lew 
they not- open i would the'lower classes oe b^tor wUl be abk toVtswer. But the day of negligence 

• ' ^ 
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Utfl contempt is past; those societies are now formed 
^vhicli will bid (ieiiance to argument and ridicule, and 
it will be nh longer a public reproach tliat there is one 
great class of society left dostituto of all means of 
passing life with rapidity and comfort. 

It is»a maxim of law iliat every cause has two sides, 
9 nd it is a maxim of justice that both sides should Ire 
heard. In the defence now offered for the prevailing 
mode of sharing friendship, and extending domestic 
Iiappiness according to the measurement of our rooms, 
and the width of streets, wchave been guided by tjrese 
niaxiniB. Tho side of the plaintiff has been Joo long 
I'.caid, and er par/r evidence has prejudiced the mind.s 
of the public. It i.s high time the defendant should 
be allowed to put in his plea, and this we have now 
attempted, with an honest intention,,if our intention 
be rightly understood ^but, we arc afraid, with less 
ability than might have been necessary to dignify so 
important a subject. Had we been disposed to flouri.sh, 
as is the cas'j with some pleaders, and travel ovU of tire 
record, in order to amuse the jury, we might have 
extended our argmneuts, by adverting to tlid falne 
which is acipiired by tuRiulluous associations, nnd*we 
n)ight h^e read few ^-oluinns of those reports of. 
routs which, with a ijcncrous cJlitempt of paper and 
print, h.ive so long astonisiied the disciples of tl* old 
fccliool of social enjoyment. Wc might have given a 
prolix account of ilrf.vses rendered more tasteful by 
pcing transferred to paper; might have enlarged 
on tlic productions of the hot>houser. by v^ljirh winter 
is turned into summer, and might have counterl the 
v.tj iegaicd lamps by which niglit is turned ipto day 
*rmt we«Icave these matters, however important, to 
those eminent authors •who have made them their 
particular study, and who evince tlie versatility of 
their talents by discussing witlx equal perspicuity tlxe 
principles of a state.sman, ^nd the ingenuity of a 
pastry-cook, and iij examining prockimatiuns and acts 
of pailianient lose nothing ot the eloquence they 
have bcstqwcd on /tlmic mange iaAjt-llifs. 

liut while "we, 4or the prAcnt at least, resign the 
lesser conperns of these associations,* it becomes us to 
ponless that there is a (kegree of imperfection in all 
human jbings. Valuable as these associations are> foV 
the preservation of the idle and the vapaqt frolh the 
attempts of njqrali.'jts .ipd wits, they are ypt but in 
their infancy, apd hayc hot been instituted, jq pqr 
huipble opiixion, with that ewe to futurity which ought 
^vepto be kept watdifui. >hey are adfixirahly cq}cu> 
lated to answer present times and preseqt par[x)ses, 
but they appew upon fhe jehefle tfl be ppBstitufed quote 
with a vievy p, tpmporary. aid, tbaq (p pennapent 
eountenanee and support. Tahiug a hint, as we have 
,already been obljjgeq to do, our many {charihiblie 
institutions, we woajd. msUraatc in the respe^^ 
niannerj. that oue-thtflg »,yist Wanting. If js^ great 
matter to nrovidp yyofk fpr the bpor, wllo, are wOling 

and able to^r-*- ?-'' .« 

nut any 
power. 

made in out t^mmoti ^hadtaibk iost^itutions, hht it is 
a very serious thing to think that no provision has K 
h«wii dprised for siciy idlk. home pi our pao* 
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dern phtlosephers. indeed, have "told us ^at sickness 
i.< mere ihiagination, and tixat de.ilh itself may be 
avoided, it we have <i naml; a doctrine vnxich we must 
allow is .1 little singul.ir 1‘rom tho.se \vho O*«|eavour so 
constantly to persuade i^, that mind anduody are 
made of tlic same maten.ds. Ihese philosophers, 
however, are now raiher out of reputation. Some 
Ixavc di.sgracefully abandoned tlieir •principles, and 
some have lost their iliseiples by deaths to whicli it is 
suiposed (hey had not a mind. We mxist bcRoonfent, 
thwfore, to submit to the usual inconveniences Af 
indisposition, and disease, and it becomes ns to pro- 
% i<fe accordingly; espee.ially as, for wliatcver cause, 
the fi\-qtieney of illness is to lie (‘numerated among 
the imjHJrfections that Itlhcre to this excellent Institu¬ 
tion. . In what manner this is to be elleered, in w!>at 
manner pain and anguish, and solituite are to be ap- 
pea-sed, it is not for us to determine. Ikit we have 
witnes.sed tflo many priwfs of the ingenuity of those 
‘Who study the consumption of time, and t!ie divaT- 
s^on of thought, to question their capacita in taking 
the hint wc -hav« thrown out. We Ixavt^jcard of a 
gatpe at cards tlistt is intended to be played by one 
person only, and perhaps, son!b ingenious artist may 
invent a ftortnhle route for sick rooms, or a small 
pic tlic, which may \x taken with their medicines. 
Rut ahhoxigli it is, not within our province to invent 
for men of such various ingenuity^ we could nut sup¬ 
press our opinion of the^ necessity of some scheme of 
the kind. Men may diiTer about the means, but the 
end is the same, and it is to the end that wo would 
direct the attention of our readers; ^nd it is that cud 
we had in view throughout the whole of ibis lucubra¬ 
tion. 

It itmj’ indeed be said, that association.s of the na¬ 
ture we have been speaMng of, arc wisely calculated 
both to prevent sickness by diverting the thoughis of 
*t, as of a thing impossible, and likewise to inure the 
habit to bear it, by first bearing all the pain of com¬ 
pression, want of breath, noxious air, &c. This, it 
must be acknowledged, is true in a certain degri'e, but 
only in ^ certain degree) and it will w^onnd that 
there is a considerable dbforcncc bctween-s'oluntary 
and involuntary illness. Between tho.se diseases whicfi 
strike us witli a shock, and those to which we are 
invited by a ticket. In the one case, we are left alone, 
which is of itself sufficiently shocking, and iu the 
other we haye the consolation that '* every one is in 
oqr own situation •,'* here are, tj^en, the miseries 
of solitude, and the comforts uf'j ff k ta-position ; the 
nauseous prescriptions of a physician, and the delightful 
f^rts cn a foshloiidble news-paper. N# contrast 
can more striking, or exhibit r^ore fully the neces¬ 
sity; pf that provision for the n?ck idur which we 
have re^mmended, and which we hope the parties 
Conperned will inimj^iately take^into their most seri¬ 
ous consideration. is the urgency of the case which 
has induced ua to entef upon the subject sd early in 
(^ pfOgiiBss, aqd which will farther induce us to 
watiA:sa(1t improvements as maybe madefh the .sys- 
t^ ih the course of tjie pftscut, or rather the ap- 
proficldog soasoq. U, S, • 


1 ^ 
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THERE aie other dmiiqcs which have taken place 
in Europc^esidc the <li.inf];‘'s in the territorial or 
pliysical #riualion*of the difllrcut powers; far more 
important than those, of fift* more permanent etibet, 
and on which the fiitim; operations and fortune both 
of the parts ai^l i>f the whole much more depend. 
These are flic ihanges in the occupations, sentiments, 
pleasures!, and .vIlule economy of life of every ranlctn 
etery couulry iu Europe. For though some of fhe 
nations have not partaken so largely in these altera¬ 
tions, as others, there is none exempt from them, i 
We .ire of ojiinion that a knowledge of the.se 
changes is indispensably necci^ary to form a notion in 
the smallest degree accurate of the present state of 
Euric\-, or any„rational conjecture of the transactions 
whii u are likely to happen in it. We .shall therefore 
attetn;->t a slight, but as* far as possiblt^, a faitliful 
sketch of this important subject; though we are not 
iu.y'nsible of the dilHcuUy of Uie task. To dcscrilje 
lliu geogr^)hical, financial, or military .strengtij of 
any country or countries, requires but access to the 
knowlc<lge of facts, aiirl ability to transcribe them dis- 
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they quitted their woods and marshes in the north. J* 
lb difficult to conceive a political arrangement more 
adverse to the improvement of the specif, than the 
feudal. The subjects of every country were divided 
into two orders, of wdiich the one was in complete siib- 
jeclion to the other. There w'cre no manufactures nor 
coinincrce. I'ho sole employment of the citizens was 
to obtain a rude subsistence from the earth: they 
spent the rest of their time in idleness at home, or in 
wailing upon their chief. Ihc business of the chief 
wa.s the sports of the field, or tlie riotous consumption 
of the (ude produce of the earth, conveyed to his 
castle a# rent by the miserable occupiers of his land. 
The barbarity of both orders in the state was nearly 
cqu.il. They could neither read, nor write. Tlicy 
were incapable of all notions of regular gmernmeiit, 
or law. The rtiarsencss of jjieir Manners was dis¬ 
gusting. The furniture of their ponderous castles 
scarcely deserves the namcj and the nastiness whicli 
prevailed in them w'as shocking. The di.stance how¬ 
ever between the two orders was extreme. It was held 
neces.siiry that the chief should be distinguisbe>i. by a 
particular name, from a class^of creatines ‘o fat li“l>'\v 
Jiiiii. 'I'his W'as the era accordingly of tl-' in*—vluc- 


tiiictly lioiii the memory. But the invisfcle changes 
wrought upon nations by the operation of moral causes 
arc not .so e.isily discovered. Tliey can only be traced 
by one habituated to profound reflection on the nature 
and uirerations of die mind, and on the circumstances 
calculated to produw ellects upon it i one of the rarest, 
as it is one of the most valuable talents among men. Wo 
cannot be suspected of the absurdity of jire.-enliiig our¬ 
selves to the w'orfdas the persons accomplished for this 
tindortaking j but if we should do nothing more than 
demonstrate, to onr readers the importance of tjje con- 
Bidcralion to perfect their eVicws of the state of Eu- 
r<)])c, w'c shall think that we have performed one 
sen ice of some utility. We shall at least, too, open 
stime of the more important sonrees of reflection to 
those who are willing to prosecute the investigation. 
And W'C shall be able, by means of this previous dis¬ 
cussion, to cx^dain much more distinctly hcrQafter our 
opinion of the consequences of the different political 
inovemuntb iu Europe, which we shall have occasion 
to notice. 

It may with safety bc'affirracd tliat so total a cliange, 
among so great a portion of the species, in the whole 
system of social transaction, as has taken place among 
tlie inhabitants of Europe in the course of but a few 
ages, was never bi^o exhibited among mankind. F6r 
the change effected by the inundation of the civilized 
world by,the northern barbarians was violent, invo¬ 
luntary, accidental, and not to be accounted for by the 
general laws of hthnan affairs. During the whole of' 
the aliove mentioned period, however, Europe*has: 
been subject to the action of none bnt oidinary cahses, 
and has been altcrOiF only by th£ natural operation ,of 
ibe circKmstances in which she has been placed. 

That we may understand completely what Europe 
jiow is, ilpis necessary to advert a little to.what Europe , 
ibrmerly was.' The feudal institutions foymeifa sys- j 
tcip so strong as'maintained its place, for n^tiy ages, 
and kept the inhabitants of Europe iq a kate re- 
seinbiiug not a little that in which they were bel^c 


lion of titles, a no^yelty for which the • in¬ 

debted to tlie feudal limes. 

During the last .3l);i years' the oper.itioi- ,ia 

can.ses has b^'en sapping that coarse, bo' ,»t; ami 
lefty pile, which long v'ppf-sed a barricT ,nr- 

mountable to the introduction of imju . im 

rescue of Mic people from the dominat' eru 

lords w.as absolutely nccessniy to the ' rc- 

niont of i Ildus »y. No man will W'o . .. isure. 


and by consequence to any^eflfect, ti.i lie b-f $ ov;n 
master, and have security to reap the fruit of ids ov • 
labour. When vas;alagc •was destroyed, and 
people were rendered subject only to the kings l.iws 


or mandate.s, the^ barotijf still retained their immense 
possessions, their haughty pride, and tlie reverence, 
(the durable effect of long habit,) borne them by the 
people. The produce however of every.jnan’s labour, 
even the meanei^ man's, being no'v*'rendered his own; 
many of those who had nothing, exerted themselves to 
get something. Industry improved. Manufactures 
afosfv The commodities of lire which these afforded, 
being more refined, excited stronger desire, and by 
consequence more active exertions to obtain them. 
Every one, who had nothing to give in exchange for 
tlMsm, laboured to procure something. This class of 
met! therefore encreased their industry. 'Diose 'U’ho 
possessed an^uivalcnt, such as the old p'roprietors, 
gladly jiartnl^itb it; and Shoy diminished, and some¬ 
times ruined their estates. Wealth became accumu¬ 


lated to bands which never before possessed any; and 
a nqyv order of citizens, a third or middle order, arose 
i.n most of the states of Envope. The necessary ef¬ 
fect of the prq^ss qF iiidostry, and w&altht was to 
enlarge this middle order in point of nunit^s, and ele¬ 
vate nieitfilxncbes, both as a body andsas inffivtduah. 
When U|e ndgnt nobles were stript by law of all 
authority ^r tffceir fellow citizens, and equalled by 
some of tfiem in wealth, the only peculiat distinction 
which they retained, was that reverence, the effect of 
long liabit, which, we haye spoken of above; They 
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prj^ed themselves, however, very highly, on tlA pecu¬ 
liarity of this distinction} and were very jealous of 
its fancied {ights. Tliey adFected a vast tupcrioiity to 
the other orders of the community. They were anx¬ 
ious to keep them at the greatest possible disl.auce. 
They surrounded themselves with a vast croud of 
attendants. I’hey desired to associate only with one 
another, as being too good to share their conip.any 
witli any persons of a ditlcrent description. And they 
a.loptcd a peculiar set of manners, as distinctive ot 
tlieinselves, remarkable for excess of ceremgny and a 
inul(;[)lication of forms, and plira.scs. ^ • 

'I’o this .state had the progress of industry,land the 
arts, nearly brought things through a great part of Eu- 
roj)(;, when the last century comuiLUiccd. I'he changes 
wliicli ha\e hippened .since have not been loss rapid, 
nor less important. Tl^ muUiplicatiui'v and rcliiiement 
(>{' all tlie accommodations of life daily tempted some 
'f the proprietors of ancient riches to sacrifice tl.ein 
to the jilc.isurcs of the day, to expose themselves to 
tin'''ontcinpl which attends upon poverty, and their 
order *:> 3 certain loss of reverence by exhilpting a 
1 , 1 'I it it in a degfl’a^led state. At the'same time 
‘lie ...o Cl ment of industry daily elevated a greater 
!.iii)c.'- lo I' ciinality wifli the i^icient lords in point 
. loin -.. These rendered dependant, in some mea- 
,.• 0 , npo'i ii 'iuselves, a luullitnde of their fclloV ci- 
jiois, whom naturally they recci\ed a certain 
ii-i'gc. The revercnec of ll^ people in this manner 
.1 ';i:e divide !; and the nobles wove obliged to sliare 

v.-iin the o’-wly rich. In every iialio.i •of Europe 
!' IS i>cp. 'xa<t pace with die prog re dS of iiidu*- 
n-J i'nii'ovement. In Great Hintain (for it is 
1 di-'T ■ 1 kon the ^small commercial republics) 

I , iocee.lev>. with the greatest rapidity. In France, of 
all llv- other luonarchies of Europe, it made the greatest 
p' giess, because her industry and wealth were in 
I’r' next degree. She had Hot however improted in 
I In;; rcnpect so much as Great Erttain, and the an¬ 
cient reveienco*of nobility continued there longer in 
idrce. It wps aided by the npiervatiou to the nobles 
in France of certifin privileges, tonuuunicating solid 
power, advantages of which the nobles in Great Bri¬ 
tain, who were put bylaw on the same footing with 
the meanest subject, were entirely stript. By opphsitig, 
too, the acquisition of wealtli by the other orders of 
the slate, these privileges served to perpetuate tlie re¬ 
verence of the nobles in France in another,iand a very' 
unfortunate way. 

With Industry grew up Literature, another power 
of mighty effect in the affairs of Eurfipe. We are 
saved in this case fi‘om*the investigafKn of. the ge¬ 
neral causes which necessarily be^t a taste for Jite- 
r.itnre at a certain stage of improvement, because 
we know the particular cause of the revival of litera- 
Airc in ^lurupe after thesdark ages. It is fuJly^rovcd 
however that society was at tliaf time brought forward 
by precedA^ circumstance.t to that state when the 
tnstc*for liteiliture becomes natural, by t^vrddbrwiih 
which it was prosecuted as soon as evsw it was intro¬ 
duced. It was, only by slow degrees indeed that the 
nations rose to habits of just thinking, or of delicate, 
taste. But the operation, once begun, proceeded. 
It j^rejcnted new objects of cUrio|ity to some, and of 


ambition tnfcthcrs, and a now .uid numojbus cla^s of 
ideis lo*aH^ whirh gic.uly incieascd ih^iulcri.il.s of 
tliiuking, and crented a new iiclivi'.y, j:md ardour of 
mind which reached to people of al^deseriplions. 
This jirogress was happily conjoined wini-vlic opera, 
lion ol an engine, the discoverv of which is peihaps 
the greatest event in the history of the actions of m.m; 

I (heart ot printing; wInchficililated^and encouraged 
tlio comnumication cif ideas' in so extraeidiiiary ,i 
manner. Litoiature grew evciy day moic cn piging, 
an| instructive. ’ A taste for it in several of *llie Ic.iJ- 
iiie: comitiies of Enrii]jt' became general among all the 
hi;|lier orders of the slate, and extciuled its ititliieiu.xj 
even to the lower. 

Literature has a double power. It not only ronset 
tin; activity of the niiiul, and makes it seek about for 
improvcnieiit, a power which it possei-ses in common 
willi inijirmed industry. It ])os.sC‘ssed besides, both 
a censori.il^ and didactic jxiwer. It points out what 
is wrong, and directs to what i'- right, in govenimenf, 
in arts, in nianner.s, in the whole economy of human 
tlans.iction. It diH;s more ; it creates a d’|pi)sitiou to 
adopt improvements in all these rcbjwfcls. 

I’bc operation of these two causes, tlic progress of 
industry, qpd the progre.ss rjf literature, has altered 
the face of F.urope; .and entirely clianged the < har:ic- 
ter, the employments, the sentiments, tlie m.’inners, 
and customs of all its inhauilaiUs. Instcaii of being 
spread over the face of tiio couulry, employed in 
picking up from it a riiile snhsistence, or hunting the 
animals which it produced, the whole of the interior 
p.irt of e\ery community i. ilistrilinted'to a vast 
number of em]>loyment.s, and enViroly «‘iioaged in 
every vaiiety of ingenious or useful oper.atio'!. In¬ 
stead of the wretched acccmunoil.ition of the last'i's of 
the an^nt banms, which m.idi; them seek for .ilmi.st 
all their pleasures withoflt doors, the rich are now 
presented, by the refinement of our arts and mtiniific- 
4ures, wjth every tiling which can indulge, or gratity 
♦heir senses, and^of course find the greatcit part of 
their pleasures in the house. 

Another change of the greatest inipoi^ance has been 
the effect of these causes. It is the nature of the 
pleasures, promoted by r^^uicment in tlie arts, to be en¬ 
joyed with double relish in society. In the progress 
of that refinement, in modern Fiuroiie, social liabits 
have liecomo every day more prevalent, aiid the 
passion for social enjoy tnents more strong. 'I'lm stiff 
and stately deme.auoiir, and tlie numerous forms and 
ceremonies of the old politessc, adopted to keep tlit; 
vulgar at a distance, were foundH^be a eotisiderahlc 
incumbrance to socia^ intercourse, and a hindrance to 
Social enjoyment. As the pasMon for thi.s enjoyment 
advanced, these were gradually tjirowm ofi‘; during 
tholast fifty years in particular this has been strikingly 
observable, '^’hc nobles llieih.selves could not re.ii,.t 
the infiuence of the^efteral tendtjney of (heir fellow 
citimis to value those who could sJiow cqual,m:!'gni.'i- 
oence with themselves j and tJieir passion for .social 
pleasure made them gradually wiliing, and,^^t last de¬ 
sirous^ to take into their company all who could con- 
ti'ibute to that pleasure. In* this manner is the dis¬ 
tinction of ranks gradually disappearing in all •the'* 
o»untries of Europe. In dre-s, in uianners, in Ian- 
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guagej and pleasares, the assimilation several of 
the ranks isYomplete’. In soiiw other countrK’s tliese 
distinctions Yavc not jio niurli ijisap])care(! as in this, 
where the si^riorityof a nobleman i» rather nominal 
than rea^^^llic. same thing however is rapidly ad¬ 
vancing in all the rj)inUries,in Ihirope. 

Before the introduction of industry, men, iK-uig in 
a great me.tsurc unemployed, are fond of war. The 
feudal institutiofis were calculated for a state of war¬ 
fare. The nobles having none of those enjoyments 
at horned which could make their lives pleasant/ or 
even comfortable, were never happy but when in nhe 
licld, either for the chace. or for combat. Now.^tlie 
case is altered. The arts which minister to the .accom- 
XDodation of life have made so much improvement, 
and the means of pleasure- wltich they furnish to the 
xnan who is able to command them, arc so great, that 
-when he relinquishes them to undertake the toils and 
iKardsliips of a campaign, he sacriticcs something of 
magnitude. Wlien an ancient baron toi/ic tlie lield, 
he left nastiness, and mi.sery, and gnawing idleness 
at home, for the pleasures of activity, and of title 
bfilving ordanger. The inferior part of the commu¬ 
nity being equally unemployed, aiiJ if possible more 
wretched, were alwa/s reaoy to assemble togellrer at 
the sound of war, which at least allhrdcd some 
variety to their listless life. Tlie changes introduced 
into their mode of life are more opposite to war, than 
even those into the life of their snjiciiors. Every in¬ 
dividual has now his place.' Every individual is ac¬ 
tively engaged, and cannot leave hi.s station witliout 
reluctance/ without being missed, witliout leaving a 
task, which no wie will jM-rform in his absence. 'I'lie 
decline therefore of the military spirit is very visi¬ 
ble, and may be traced holding almost exact progress 
with the advanc^nent of improvement. It w^l easily 
be seen, that by the miliKtry s|)irit, we liere mean 
only the projicnsity to warring, and the estimation of 
niilitary glory. Wc are fltr from being of opiniux 
lliat there i.s less real courage or capability of military 
eiiterpri'ze in Europe at present than was in the fcud.al 
times, or ih^t there is least in the most improved 
Hates. Militai-y talelts, however, being IcSs useful, 
and less rare, arc now universally less valued tlian civil 
abilities. What general, Ar wiiat admiral vic.s in 
our estimation with the late Lord Chatliain ? Had 
Bonaparte's exploits terminated with the battle of 
Marengo, bis tame would only have surpassed tiiat of 
Dumourier, or Dcssaix; perhaps that superiority 
would even have been disputed. 

That activity alliHerment, into wliich tlie minds of 
xncu are tlirown, by so exceitsive a multiplication of 
the objects of curiosity and dtsire, as Europe now 
presents, is productive of another ed'cct ot the greatest 
importance in the atlairs of the world. That im¬ 
portant cllect is restlessness, and a love of change. 
T'lie desires, and vyants ofemcn become' cncmased 
prodigiously, whic'h stimulate (liem incessantly, and 
daily urge them on to new contriv.'inces. I'/ie imagi¬ 
nation is whetted ; the senses are all refined, perhaps 
to cxcesi of delicady; and in this state the mind is 
continually looking ardund fur sometliing to ifuprove 
''indts situation. I'his restlessness and love of change 
has always tliercfore been touad to accompanya 


high degree of refinement in tlie luxurious, and ele« 
gaut arts. I'his has been signally exemplified in Eu¬ 
rope for a certain time past. It is vain to rail at it. 

It is a necc.ssarv effect of that stage of infcrovenient, 
nt which she has arrived. That it a dangerous pro¬ 
pensity, if not under proper direction, is true. It U 
tnic likewise, that the effects of a rash iridulgtnce of 
it in things of great magnitude have been deplorable 
in a recent inst.ance. But it is no less true, that it is 
in itself a salutaiy propensity, and a powerful pro¬ 
moter of man’s iniprovcrneut. Every thing is tried. 
AniJ it never happens tliat a real improvement i.s lost. 
Tills isja di.ef reason why improvement goes on su 
much fiiiler after civilization has made a certain pro¬ 
gress, than when men are in a state comparatively 
lude, .and when they are tenacious of all their old 
forms, and practices, whether good of bad. From 
tills too we arc disposed to dAw a conclusion, which 
to ourselves is very giati tying, that, notwith'-t.mding 
a recent inst-uicc, violent revolutions aie much more 
unnatural to a civilized than to a rude state of soci'-tv. 
In the civilized slate by continually encouraging small 
iniiovfitiuns, changes take plat^ without being feitj 
bill in tlie rude stale every tc^idency to change i.s o[)- 
posed till it has gathered iriaJsistible strength, and tfa-ii 
makes its way by aiAexplosiou. * Wh.it extiaerdinaiy, 
and«imporlaHt changes have taken place in Enrrjpe 
during the last hundred, nay the last fifty years, whir Ii 
in their progress were never reflected upon, but w!:ich 
now, vvheii viewed coflectively, jiresent an object of 
such magjjitude! Tliat changes of equal, nay of mi- 
pofior magnitude will take pl.ice during the i.ext hity 
years is vvh.it the experience of human aff.iii. givc.s i.s 
reason to expec!. Society is not now in tli.it tnate,*^u‘“ 
which its affairs can remain sin tlie same siluatic.n for 
centuries'together, as they did formerly in the days of 
rudeness. The alf'airs of Europe are now in i.qfid 
and V iolent movement, ^nd ch.aiiges in every quarter 
will every day l>e the result. Tlie men w ho guiiie 
those affairs might to be men qualilK U to follow ilicse 
motions and ch.ingcs, with lapid, and intelligent eye. 
Your men broken to fliove only j.-’ a licaten track, 
your men of routine, your men of figures, and of 
the desks, .ns JUr. Burke fsellcd them, are no longer 
qualified to conduct the affairs of the world. I'liey 
wust Ire men of enlarged,* and comprehensive, and 
libeial minds, men trained to profound, and pliiloso- 
phic reflection on human iiatuie, and human affairs 
capable of antir ipating the tesuUs which the violent 
ferment of a liiglily civili/ed, a highly commercial, a 
most wealthy, most luxurious, and most restless state 
of society will bring forth and capable of adapting 
with skill, and rapidity, new means to the production 
of new ends. 

The lateness to uhkh a-c acre drirtn bj/snerfi 
matoidable cireumstanccs,%tfore our JirstcNumUr 
covld go tv press, precluded tkt posdbilitp of that 
Tyjmgraphical Aecurucp far tihkh ti^s our uish 
that tlx Liteiiauy JthrtiNAL shStH be dktia^ 
guislicH. 'Hit!’j 4 /ll(nidng errata are the most materialj 
p. 4, 1, , for combust dies, re.vd salts, 

p, 5, 1. 7, —- Warner, — IVerner^ 

< — t?, — Green, —• O'/tw. 
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*TliU Ti'iy is PishUihtit price 4*. flif. 
rpIIE BRITISH CRITIC. For Dea-mbtr,* ISO”. 

I *^ 00111810111(5 a Rttview ot various Articles in tliOercnt branches 
of Lii 


■iteraturc: amr)nf 5 which are, Sir R. V/ilson on the (uipcdltion 
to Eitvpt—Macjcenr.ie's Scrinons- 7 -BeUham on the I’hilosophy ol 
the "Mind—J.^Bell’s Principles' of SurRity, Vol. 1.—Gifford's 
Trinslation of Juvenal, conciuded—'WestOn on»the European and 
Oriental Linirna.tts—Macken/ic’s Voyas;es, concluded—Vince’s 
Astronornj'—The Grenville Hotncr—Micliaelis’s Introduction, by 
Marsh, Vols. III. IV.—Poivign Lit.fraturr, tic. Ac. 

Primed for F. and C. Rivini'ton, No. (W, St. Paul's Church-yard. 

Of u /ivm may lx had 

The British Critic, from she commencement in May, 1703 , to 
June, IHO-.!, m Nineteen Volumes, Price, in Bolirdr, ii!. IM. Od. 
A Volume of-this Work is completed at the end of every Six 
Months, Price lis. Od. To each \ oluirte iS prefixed a Pretjice, 
conliininK a tetrospcctive View ot Biitish Literature, d|irin(;ttie 
Period which the Volume coiiRiins. 'llie Twentictli Volime will 
be completed on the First ot February. 

A i 5 eneral Index to the whole is in preparation. 
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Jvit PuHtJstil,. ^ 

PPENDIX to liiis P'xlcnsiy Colleeiion, 
_ ^ comphte, to IJecemhcr, IKOJ.—. 1 . Nmdle C.vlR, c» 
the Generous Cambrians, ■( vols. 1 is.—J. Geraldv^d, 4 vcls. I6s. 
—4. Further E\rursu«iis ol the O* '*iVin'. I’ede^trVi. 4 vois. ICS. 
—.s. Seoiiree <it Coiwi'ieuee, 4 vol*- Ki'. * 


This Day is Fullished, in One P'ulumr, 4tii, Pi ice W. Is. (it Hoards, 
(the Sctoiid Kiltlioiij of 

M ATTTEM.\TICAL PRlNCTPLFSfJF NATURAL 
PHIIOSOPIIY. By Sill ISAAC NEJYTON, Knight. 
Book the firsl.—Tianslated uiio Cu^lish, and dlustrated with a 
Commenfarv. ' . . 

By ROBF.RT TI lORP, U. U. ArClideacoii tif Northuniberland. 
Piiutet! tor T. Cadcll, and W. Davies, Strand. 
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Tins Puv Is Pillshed, Pine 3y. hnind. 

KEY to CirAWBAUDS* EXinWU.SKSIn 111.5 a 
correct Translation of the V.irious Exercises contained lu 
Uik. By E. J. VOISIN. 

Punted ford)'. N, Txnigman and O. Kecs, P.itcrnoster-row. 

This Work w’ill be found of inbrnte Service to such TeiChets of 
the French Language as are nni sufHciently aMe 10 explain to thi'ir 

_ Stidents the application of all the Rules in the Exripisct of Mr. 

Tkit Day ts Published, in Uetni-u, Pncf_ Hs. tii Boards, a dSixond ] Chamhaud j and morejiarticularly to those who are not Natives of 
Adiliun of the Second I \>hiine of • | 


A SERIES of PL.\YS : in which it is attempted to de¬ 
lineate the stronger pjsiionssof tlic Slind, eaeli Passion being 
itie Subject of a Tragedy and a Comedv. By JOAN N'.\ BAILIJE. 
Printed tor T. Ci dell, and W. Da. ies. Strand, ^ 

By whom is also puhli- hed this Day, a new Edition (being the 
Fourth; of the First Volume, Puce ss.'m Boards. 


2Vtw Day ti Pubhshed, sn 'Itvo folumeu Sfu, Prue 13». in Boards, 
rl Sea; F.dit' m, (/-et.vg Ine Fo-irlh.J of 

L ectures o.n 'iiif. gospel oi-’ sy. ma'p- 

THEW, delivered in the l^rish Ciiurch of St. James, West- 
tn.iiater, in the Years 179 *, 1/99. IHOO, and taoi. By the Righf 
Rev. BEILBY PORTEUS, 1). 1). Bi«hop of Low'lon. 

r.lilted .tor T. Cadt-11, and W. Da\ies, .Strand 4 T. Ptyne, 
Mfws-gatc; and F. and C. Riw»gtoiis, St. Paul's Church-yard. 

Of it'hom may le had, by the same Author, 

1 . A Summary of the principal Evidences for the Tnith and 
Divine Origin of the Chiivtuii Revelation. Seventh F.di.- m, as. fld. 
«n Boards. —And in the Ple^s, and ^edily will be Publislird, a 
new C'lition (being the Niiitli) ot ScRnons on^evcral Subjects, by 
th« same Author, a vols. hvo. - _ 


This Day IS Pubbslu-d, in One larpc fol. tiio. Price lis, vt lioutds, 
a Here Edition (bring the FonUhJ greatly eidarged, of 

B 1B1.10T11RCA«C:LASSICA : br, a Clu-ssiral Dic¬ 
tionary, contiimmg a fail Account xif alPthe jiropcr Names 
mentioned in ancient Authors^ with Tables of Coins, Weights 
and Measures, in use aniung the Grciks and Rotflans. To which 
is now prefi.sed, a Chronological T.ihlc. By J. LeMt'iiir.nr, A. M 
Printed forT. CatieU, auid W. Davies, Strand. ' ■ 
Of ii'hom may also be had, tulelv fmthshrd. 

1 , Grecian .Aniuiuitirs; or an Account of the Public and Private 
Life of the Greeks. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood, late of Uni¬ 
versity College,Oxford.—1 large Volume hvrj. os. m Boards.—J. Ro¬ 
man Antiquities; Or an Account of the Maimers and Customs of 
the Romans. By Alexander Adam, l-I»D. Rector of the High- 
Schnol of Edinburgh. Fifth Edition 8s. lu ^ards.—3. A Sum¬ 
mary of Geography and Ilistow, both Ancieiir and Moilern 
Illustrated hy a new Set of Maps, and designed chieHy to connect 
the Study or Classical Learning with that of general Knowledge. 
Uy the same Author. Tliitd Edition, I'Js. iii'Roar.Ls. • 


Jannaiy l, 1W)3, This Day is Published, Pme only Sujitaee, 


isiku, fine only oujitner, 
and Slriktng Ltkeitess iff the 


rr-^HE EVANGELICAL MAGiAZINE for .January, 
X 1303.-1^; Prohts ot this Woik (which sells, full iu,uOvi 
monthly,' are d^ted to the Relief of IVior Widovii olBGo qiel 
Ministers, 4c. under thr.Direction of near Forty Sjlatet^Contribu¬ 
tors, of different denomiiuitions. Above 'iOocif. ,lavv been already 
thus distributed, and the Accounts published halt-yeatly in the 
Magazine. 

Ixindon: Printed f<H' T. Williams; Stationers'-.Court, Ludgate- 
stirctj and sold by all Oooksidlets. 
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Thi\ Day ts T,fti 'hrd. Erne Ir. iB neatly tnund, i> (J, rmbeUtshed 
irilh ni Henutil'id Erinili-fneie, le/irrsmting the Adi antaprs n - 
sing from a strict adhcrenie to fn.th, as rxcmlit’Jii'd in the Lifk 
of Prtnirih. ' ’ ■ * 

X IIE ELF.CANTPREUEFrOR, orjwi Intrixlurtion 

to the Knowledge of the World; contamiiig liisirt)cti(ms on 
ility. Useful and Ortiameiiral Act.ompbslinienis, ^c. .Ve. , 
I,a|iJon. Printed for B. Crosby, .ir.d Co. Kiationirs'-Coiiilt 
Parenioster-Row. Ifheiemaybr had, Pnre \s. 

Lon’oon UsivtBSAi Lr.TTrft Writhi, or tbe Whole .\it t>f 
Polite Correspondence. EmMhshed w ith an elegant Frotitisprece, 
and printed on fine Wove Paper, unitorm with the above. Price, 
bound together in Red, -js. 


vyiitaiiiiiauM a Msiu jiiwtc |f<iiaivuiAiiv iL/(livrvr wiui till lUH i>ailVC» Cn 

France, and to such Peisons as learn the lutnguage without the 
Assittaiice of a Master, as the accuracyeuf tlic French may ^ de¬ 
pended upon. 


This Day IS Published, the Sriniid F'ltli.iii, in four large Fohcnie'f 
I'lwio. Pure Ws. Bnaids. 

[)ERCIVAL: nr, N.atiiTc '\'’iiidicalcil; a Novel. 

BY R. C. DAT,LAS. E q. 

Printed for T/intman and gees, JJo. 307^’aromentcT-row, 

“ We sliidl en'er into a more extensive examinaiio'i of the No¬ 
vel before us, than vve arc oidinardv accustomisi to lUi in works of 
a simikir kind, and lur this vc-v good re.vsori, because ^ve have sel¬ 
dom mci with one of siniiiar iner.t It piesems the reader thiough- 
out with a very beautiful picture of virtue, itf its most e ig-ignig 
form, dclineatecl in the clearest colouring of runty of nvle and 
simplicity of lan(5U3ge.” Aiili-Jaiohn, llrvie'i,, Apnl lSi«. 

“ We must flow lake leave of this plcasini., lustiuctive, au.l 
well-writti« performance, with a few remarks on its .style. Wc 
can Kiy of tlus Novel, what we Iftivc not alvvavs an ornioituutty to 
sav of tlic proiluetions in geiiend which eonic lK-i</fc us; it ia 
English; It is written in the jiutc language of our coimtiy; on 
th« account, were its other merits not ailoW'sl to inHuence our 
recommendation, wc should priss it ujioii the aiietition ot (nircnt; 
who allow their daughters to read what are ciiUrd ibut are not al¬ 
ways so deserving as this of the iiilei good novels. Having said 
thiis much of the work altogether, wc have revisird^iut scritiineiit., 
and are happy to dcJaie, that we have not said too inwfh.’ 

A-III Jar.ibin llniew. May 1ST2. 


This Day is PolUd'cil, in Tira I'uUtmi,, nto, /mbellished irilh 
Fnily-foiir b.iifniiniif's, by Aiken, Meijland, Juhes, f^e. from 
Drauwgs made on the s'lot, of the f.oke, /finer, and AlouiUuia 
Sicnrry Ilf Siolinnri, Pure Four (tinnrai. Hoards, 

A .10i;RNEVfromEDl\Bl)UGH ilirmiRli Parts of 
North Btiiaiii; eoiiiaining Reinarlis on Keottish Landscape; 
and Obsenations on Rural Economy, Natural History, Manu- 
fdctuies, 'Cradc, and tVnimerce; iiiti i.spctscd with Anecdotes 
traditional, literary, and lii.toncd; tiig-si'tFr with Hiagra|ihical 
Sketches, relating chiefly to Civil and Ei.clcsiastical Ail/Urr, from 
liie twi lith eentuty down to,the present 1 imc. By ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, Eso. 

Piititcd tor'I'.N. f/ingman and O. Rccs, Patcrnostcr-ibw; and 
Vetiior and Hmal, ui the I'uull^. 

“'These Vulutiiis mac In- rriilj'sai-l to afford a considerable 
share of cnteriainiuent and inturmation. 

The Engravings which em^’Jlish this work, f-M in number,; 
and vvlyrli are all made lioSi dtawings byMTc Autbor, ate in (teno- 
r.d eminently ^■eautllul, tiiij rv-flL. t’great credit on jlie*taste and 
gciiinsnit liif .Auisis.” Monlhfy Hev. .V»e. iho 2 . 

“ The Work befoie us unitr^ileasure, iiitorniation, and instruc¬ 
tion, tar lieyund the Tours which usually come bclnrt Srevlewers^ 
they indeed exhi'iit a mod -1 on which I'-Jiirs shoiiW lie written, in 
Older lo*unite aniUS'incnl and enierlainmcnt with utility, ihe 
engravings, iK-sides en!bel!i.sbing bv the beautv of iticir cxccutiwn, 
illust.'atc by t!'.eju>UteM ol Uieir de-i/'n, and the happiness of inii- 
tat;pn," A’lli-Jacob’n, /fee. OH. 16o4. 
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TW» Day it ^iI-H*he4, tfan'lfmrlv printed in ttro.iPriie st. BcnTtls , 

A COiVI\];/MtATIVE Mliw of the lUrn’OMAN 
/\. and NlvTl'lINIAN Systtni-. of (rt’olinOf: in ^Answer to the 
lUiBtrations ofViic 'riu'on'of the Karth, 

/ BV I'aOIiiHSOR PLAYFAIR. 

KdiiihuychPrinted fur Ross and Blaekwood, South Bridgc- 
alr^eti and T. N. Iain);man, and O. Rres, Ixindoii. 

IPheie iihi) mny /'<• linil, in .| %)/f. Hm, Prne ll. -It. Boardi. 

Chronicle of Sc'oit.sh Poetry; From the Thirteenth Centuiy, to 
the Union of the Crowns. With Notes: To which is added A 
Glossaiy, iiiirrided to serve as a Dictionary of the Ancient Lan- 
fCuagc of SiQil.tnd. By J. SIBBATJJ. 
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P OEMS. By Mrs. OME—Printed for T. N. Longman 
and f). Rees, Patemoster-row. <■ 

Of whom may be hud, lately published, ly the same Author. 

1. Ele.cv to the Memory of the late Duke of Bedford; written 
on the Evening of his Interment; ^Priee is. ‘ 2 . Itie Father and 
Daughter; a Talc, in I’rose. 'I'he second edition, with a frontis¬ 
piece, price 4s. Od. bgaids. 

“ The pleasuret of melancholy are suited only to niintls of un¬ 
common susceptibility,—to those peisoas who may be said to have 
a sy.Tpathetic taste lor di-.lress; and' from readers ot this class, 
thfc tale ot woe now belore us will meet with jiccihiar acceptance. 
For our^el^.>, we own that we have been truly affected by the pe- 
lusal of It, since it is replete with interest, and possesses pathos 
enough to ityect the heart of the most callous of critical reatiers.'* 

■ MmMr Rev, June, isou. 


Rtudy Rci^or.er for the Puekel.' Tlus Day is /‘uHuhvd, printed 
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Hmk, Ill'll a-< ill 1 ft t us uuy ei'upublished. PrUe is, 3il. bound, 
jt ncii' Kilili i‘t oj', 

T FJI': (OMPIJ^TE ready reckoner in Mt- 

NIATURK: By Tl lOMAS COLLINS.—Containing Tables 
aei uMtelv east up,^ ad.apted to the Use of all who deal by Whole¬ 
sale and Kriail. Kihiibitinp atOrx" \'ie\v the Amount or Value of 
•nv Num'itr or Quantity of Uootls or Merchandise, fmm One up 
to Ten Thousand, at the various prices, froni One Farthing fo One 
Pound; together with vari.ius Tables of'Interest, Cmiurtission, 
Weights. Measures, &c.; also of the Stamp Duties commencing 
June f), 1 HOI. * 

Printed for B. Crosby and Co. Siationcrs’-Court, Patemoster-row, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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—Mu.seuin of IVit, a Collcct'uoi of Pc^tical Pieces. 
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Selli nt Is. cel. inth, bound, 

TItc Princes of Peisia, by Miss Potter.—Female ^gis; or. 
Duties of Woman from Infancy to old Age, lumo.—Uciifh of 
Cain, after the Manner of the Death of Abel, fimo.—The Crea¬ 
tion, in five Books, as an introduction to ditto. Chapone's Letters 
on the Mind, a new Edition^ 
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Grandmother’s Stories, with Wootl Cuts, by Mrs. Somerville.— 
l^ons for Childien of Three and Four Years old, by ditto, in 3 
vols. <ld. each.—^The Pretty Pilgrim, «rEvclina Evans. 
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This Day is PubliJied, The ThirtiJiiliiioii, Prite Sir Shillines, in 
Boarits.—lii lekti k tl lire been cadcaroui ed to inlrudnie a iknrh of 
terry ihinuwl fait n ,i! opimnn of t-mportame ichuh have been 
niaile knmvii siace the biibliraho'isnf lct\l Ktlilion, 

rpHE CHEMICAL PlICKivT-BOOK; or, Memo- 

J. ninita Chcmic.'i.—Amngedin a Compeiidiimi of Clieiwistry; 
with appropriate Tables.^ lij- J.VMl'S P.‘\RKl.\SO.\, 1 lostotl. 

PiinteJ^cr II. D. Symoiiils, Pan inosUT-tow; Murray and 
iligUlcy, Co>.e, Boosey, Callow, and .lu'h. 

H'hr'e'ina) be u Iso let J, » ‘ 

Mttdical Admonirioiis To Fatiiilies, on the Preservation of Health 
and Remoial of'Disease, P. ice 7s.—The Ho p t il Pupil, Pi ice 
3s. Cd.—Hints for the Improven'.eut of Trussis, iVice od. addressed 
to the kbouimg Poor. Wiiii.iljc utb-r VVotks ol Uic same Author. 
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EGYPT. 

This Day is PuNisheiL Price 4S. in Boards. , 

N interestinK NARRATIVE of tl)e. TRAVELS of 

_JAMES BRUCE, Esq. into Abyssinia, todiscover the Source 

ol the Nile. Abridged from the Original Work, by* Samuel Shaw, 
Esq. Fourth edition, with cup{ier-plates. * 

Notwithstanding the utility' and pleasure that m-ty be derived 
from Mr. Bruce's Travels, yet that work, occupying five larg< vo¬ 
lumes in quarto, and being sold for five guinea.s, but few ifidividuala 
can afford to purchase it. In order, therefore, that the generality 
of readers might not be debaricd from the }Krusal of a woiklraught 
with M> niqph entertaining and interesting iiiformation, 1 lipvc 
been induced to write this narrative, and I Ratter myself tltat, 1 
have brougt).t into the coinpass of a single voluinc 'every thing 
worthy the reader's attention. 

' lay dou: Printed for 11. D. Symonds, Patemopter-iow. 

Geufiiafliiy on a Neie Plan, J'or Sthoobt, /•e»ig an Rntertainin^ amt 
Insliiici.ee Coiiipaition J<n the Rising Geiirraliim.—This Day is 
Published, Puce is. Od. neatly beaend; or printed on Jhie Pookiiop 
paper. Pi ire Ss.Od'. in Buaids, eiiibellisncd with a veiyvse/ui 
Fruiilifpirre, • 

A n epitome of GEOGJLYPIIY, in 'Throe Parts: 

arranged after a new manned, and enlivened by Ilefi'R-nccs 
to Ancient and Mutleni History. Second Edition, with consider¬ 
able Additions ami Improvements. By Jons- Evans, A. M. Master 
of a Seminary fur a limited number of Pupils, PulUn’s-Kuw, 
Islington. 

An useful Introduction to Geography, which the Author printed 
for the as.sistancc of his own Pupils, and which may be arlopted 

wi'A adeantage in other Seminaries cf Education.- Culical Rt- 

viewJor Deiember tool. *■" 

London: Primctl for 11. D^Symonds, Paternostcr-row. 

Where mat le had, by thg same Aulhnr, 

I. A Sequt‘1 to the Sketch of tnc Denominations of the C'hris- 
tiamWorld, Price 3 s. or on fine Paper, 4i. —II. A Sermon on tlie 
Peace, preached June 3, at Woisliip-strect, Price is. 

Also just puUuhed, 

I. Paikinson’s Dangcroi's Sports, 3d. Edit. ‘Js.—II. Academic 
Lessons, t>aitictilaily ad:ii!ted to Female Seminaries, by R. Cavvte, / 
price ‘2S. od.—111. A Dialogue between a I.ady andher Pupils, des- 
citbmg a Jburttcy through England and Wales, by Mis. Brook, 
4 >rice 3 s. 6(1. 


‘ Newton’s Prinripia. 

Vfamre and Nature's I.avvs lay hid in Night: “ 

God said—Let Newton be !~^ind all was Light. Povr. 

This Day ts Piihtxslied, Dedicated by Penn ssion to the Rev. Dr. 
MasKetyne, F. R. S., Astruuonur Royal,—Goinplele vt Seern 
Pails, Prite 4s. each, the whole fonuing Three Ifaiidsume p’r- 
lunirs, Svo. Price iL Js,tif.Boards, tUvsirntedly vpiratds of ,.o 
Engravings, and ttnbdUshed with an elegant Portrait of the /l.t- 
thor, done from an Original Bust at the Royal Ohinalmy, 
Greemrieh, 

T he M 2 VTHEM 2 VTICAL PRiNciPiJ<:s of na¬ 
tural PHILOSOPHY. By Si' ISAAC NEWTON. 
Translated into Engjishby Atmasw Motte. To which are added, 
Newton’s System of the World; a Short Comment on, and De¬ 
fence of, the Pttncipia, by W. ISkekson ; with the Ijiws of the 
Moon’s Motion according to Gravity: by John Mar hin', Astrnn. 
J’rofi at Gresh. and See. to the Rot. Soc. A New Edirusn, (With 
the Life of the Author.) The v^ole carefully Revised :iiid Ctvr- 
rected by W. DAVIS, Author of the “ *IYcalise on 1 aud Survey¬ 
ing,” the “ Use of the Globes," Editor of the ” Mathematical 
Companion,” drc. 

Londpn: Printed foP H. D. Symonds, No. 30, Paternpster-row. 
**• The inconvenience arising from the great scarcity of former 
Ediiions of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, and System of the 
World, ailded w the exoibitant prices charged for them when to 
be met with, determined Uie Editor to undertake a New Edition of 
tliqtie Works; and he is impressed writh confidence that no oiher 
a}ialCOT will be thought necessary, at a time when Mathematics is 
becoint' a fashionable science, and is looked upon as a necessary 
acquisition in the polite world. 


Mwenm. Office. Just Publishal, iff 3 t:ol*. l‘ 2 nu>. Priitjlls. sewed. 

rpHIti'Is’OBLEMAN AND HIS STEWilllD; or, 

X Memoirs ot the AlLoiiy Family. A Novel.a 

<! Prqued for Lttiu' .itul Newman, Leadenbul-strect. 

Of whoni ij^y be had,—Who's the Murderer, 4 vols, 18$. 
sewed.-Lady (vhhe Gave, 3 vols, l‘ 2 s. sewed.—.Martin and Mans- 
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I3s. G-l. sewed.—Nobility. Run Mad'. 4 vols. 10 s. sewed.—Bt, 
Margaret’s Care, or Nun s Stoiy, 4 vols, im. sewMU 
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[£>enejal View of Physics—Continued from our last.] 

T he physical jwrt of our two prccoiling numbers 
has been occupleil with a genetal view of the 
piesent state of natural history anil mechanical jtliilo- 
bophy. Chemistry and Physiology, the two rcina'gtlng 
branches of physical science, h.ive not yf^tjreadied 
the same degree of iierfection, which has been attained 
in mechanical philo,sopliy. Chemistry, however, has 
been advancing of late, with accelerated rapidity; 
it has deservedly become one of the most popular of 
all the sciences, and j#onii.scs to be,*in A short time, 
established upon a foundation eijually solid and unal¬ 
terable with the si.stcr science. Unfortunately the 
same remark docs not apply to Physiology; for phy- 
s.ologists, notwithstanding the zc:il and abilities which 
many of them have displayed, are hardly yet hgreed 
about the first jirinciplc^of their science. 

The object of Cheniistrj^is those changes, produced 
by the action of subsftinecs on eAh other, which are 
not accompanied by senslldc motions. These changes 
cannot be produced by the action of large masses of 
matter on each other as wholes, otherwise they would 
of uccesiity be accompanied iJy a sensible motion : 
Jt can only bo the minute particles or elyinents, of 
Y.iiich the re.'.pective bodies are compo.scd, that act 
upon each other. I Iiuicc the first object of chemists 
is *» asqgrtain the number and properties of these ele¬ 
ments or acting bodies,* and the compounds which 
they form when united together. To detect and exa¬ 
mine these bodies is a dilficuk task, and much labour 
and skill arc necessary to ^eparate them from each 
other, before they can be subjected to examination. 
Hut if we wish to extend, and complete tlic know¬ 
ledge of the elements of bodies and their compounds, 
on which ihe^vh(4,e of chcmi.?try*is founded, we must 
make ourselves acquainted with the'varions contriv¬ 
ances which chemists have fallen upon, to decompose 
bodies, or we iiiiist make ourselves masters of the 
rules for conducting thtt chemical analysis of*sul^ 
stances, as it is termed. After this we are prepared 
to classify the immense body of chemical facts of 
U'hich we have aciiuired the knowledge, to shew their 
dejicndance on each other, and to reduce them under 
general principles. We can now apply Uie general 
chemical facts or theorie.s,^vhich this classification and 
examination have enabled us to discover, to those p^ae- 
nomena of nature or kindred sciences, which ap^ar in 
a great measure dependent npon chemistry, to the im- 
ptovement of the chemical arts and manufactflres, 
and to the preparation *of chemical substanedk em¬ 
ployed in ag^ly.sis. * 

'Ulus Chen^stry in its present state natur|!ly 4ivides 
itself into four distinct heads; namely,y , 

t. Description of the elements of bodies anj of 
tlicir com{K)unds. 

2 . AualysS> of bodies. 

VUL. 1. 


3. Classification and theo.-y of ohcmical f.u ts. 

I. Application of chemistry to the kindred sciences 

and arts. • 

us take as short a view as possible of each of 
these four divisions. 

j[. Elements of bodies and their compounds.—fty 
elwiients chemists nnderst.ind hodie«, whieli they h.i\c 
not been able to decompose; and not snl)-,t'in<'e! ab¬ 
solutely simple and incapable of deeoniposiiioii. T'hey 
even entertain the hopiVof being .iblc herc.ilter (e de¬ 
compose .several of these bodies, and thou a new set 
of elements, at present unknown, wilirome into view. 

The elements, or simple subslanees, at jiriseiit 
known, arS 41 in number. Of those there arc '2S 
bodies which are combustible, namely, Cl rnct.ds, and 
hydrogen, phosphorous, carbon and siilplmr. There 
are thirteen of them iiieombnslible, naiuel)* azol, two 
fixed alkalies, and nine earths. The three rem.iining 
simple bodies are oxygen, caloTic or heat, and light. 
The cornpohnds formed by the eomhin.ition of the-e 
bodies are exriTilingly numerous; but they base lieen 
classified by chemists and may he found in the dillc- 
rent systems of chemistry. ^ 

II. Analysis ol llod'A.—The method of analy/ing 
bodies has been lately reduced under rules, of such 
precision, as to I)ring this branch of the sirijjeet to the 
suite of an art. T'iie.se re.les varywonsiderablv ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the substance to be subjected 
to analysis. Hence the Analysis of Jlodies ii.is been 
subdivided into six dirterent branches; namely, 

1. The Analy-iis of gas^'ous bodies or .liis, 

2. The Analysis of miiieial waters, 

• 3. The Analysis of salts, 

4. The Analysis of inincr.iis, 

.5. The Analysis of vegeuihles, 

(). The Analysis of aiiiin.il bodies. ^ 

To tins head belong the changes and imprivements, 
which are occasionally made in the chemical appa¬ 
ratus. * 

III. Classification and Tlieoiy.-^Tlie cliemical 

changes which bodies prialuec on each other .nre of so 
intricate a nature, owing chiefly to tjie minnieness of 
the agents, tiiat it is extremely liinicult to nvMsnro 
them with precision. Even the possibility of that 
rigid explanation, wliii'h has succeeded in mechanical 
philosophy, seems at present above the reach of Imm.in 
sagacity. However the greater numlier of chemical 
facts have been classified, anti reduced under three 
heails > namely, 

1 . Affinity, 3. Action of heal 

2. Combustion^ • , ,and light. 

The first of these heads is the most geiuiral, .compre¬ 
hending under it almost the whole of the science. 
But unfortunately it lias been necessary to ;jnhdiviile 
it into a number of heads, consi.ting eaili of ceitain 
less gelicral facts; and it has iTitherto been impossible 
to show the dcpenJancc of these upon the general 
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on<i expressed by the term affinity. The second and 
tliiul heads arc siiboj-dinatc and includcdtuiider the 
term r//A«/7v;Vbnt .1 more saiisfactory tlieoi^ has been 
formed of thcli than tit any of the subordinate hcadsj 
whirli arc sti/'arrant^cd niitlcr (he title affinity. 

IV. Application.—^'I'hc knowledge, that almost the 
whole of chemical changes may be coinjirehctided 
tinder a few general facts, which are understood with 
tolcrahlc precisityi, cnahles us to foim a theory of the 
science: and the general know ledge which we liave 
thus aeejuired we may apply to the explanation of the 
plia iiomena of nature, wdiidi constitutes certain .sci¬ 
ences intimately connected with chemistry. 'I'hesc 
are, t 

J. Meteorology, or the changes which take place in 
the atmosphere. ^ 

a. (jcology or tlie structure of (he earth, and the 
changes wdiich jt has or may undergo. 

It enables us also to applv chemisliy to the improve¬ 
ment of the luinwrous aits and niannfac^uies which 
depend upon clu niiciil principles; such as pharmacy, 
agriciiltuic, dyeing, tanning, bleaching, brewing, me¬ 
tallurgy, atfc. And to improve the ditferent re-agent.s, 
which arc cmplo)ed in the chemical analysis of bodies, 
■uchas alkalies, aciils, cilcuhol, .salts. &c. 

Such is .1 taint outline, of the ditferent feipics com- 
prehendcil under this extensile and important siiciice, 
wliich is at picsent undeigoing a rapid and unprece¬ 
dented improvenient in all its braiuhes. Frequently 
as our Journal m:rkes its ajip^iratice, we may ytt ven¬ 
ture to predict, that scarcely a single week shall pass 
without our announcing some new fact or discovery, 
to add to the store of chemical knowledge. Such is the 
number of philosophers who have devoted themselves 
to die science, and such their abilities and exertions, 
that the field which they have undertaken to cultivate 
cannot tail to produce an ai^undaiit crop; and so po¬ 
pular at jireseiit is the study, and so powerful the in- 
diiconieiiis to enter upon it, that new labourers will be 
cotistaiilly flocking to their asdstancx’, and encrcasing 
tile produce. As a jiroof of our assertion we shall 
proceed to announce tlie most important of the recent 
discoicries iiMiemistry. Tiicse we shall arrange un¬ 
der the ditferent licads, into which we have divided 
the si lence, ob.^eriing at tlie same time th.at a precise 
arrangement is not always atlainahlc in a publication 
like ours. For it not iinfrec)uenily liappcns that a 
chemist in a single paper m.ikcs us uciiuaiutcd with 
facts belonging to diliereiit br.uiche.s of the science, 
■which at the same time he has connected together so 
closely, tli.it they ramiot be scp.ivated withotU cutting 
the ca.say into fritters, and destroying its unity and ef¬ 
fect. 'J'liis wo shall alw.ays avi^d even at the expence 
of arruiigetncnt. 

1. CIIKMICAT. SiniST.INCES. 

1. AVui Mrtah .—Chemistry has been lately ^»n- 
riched by the discovery of po less than three now' 
metallic bodies; s!S 'that the nffmber of metals now 
amounts'to :24. 

1 . Colunibiuin. Tliis metal was discovered about 
a year ago, by Mr. Hatchett, in a specimen of iron 
ore, which had been snuit by Mr. \Viutliropp> from 
Massachusset's to Sir Hans SloanCj and'■wliich had 
lain many years unnoticed in the British Museum ^ 


S7f:s. ea 

Tho mitii'ral is of a d.irk grey colour; at'Vl litieous 
lustre, '"Iti- specific grai ily is .’i.qiiS j it i, vciy brittle, 
moderately hard, and its particles arc not attractcd*by 
the magnet. 

Tills mineral is composed of .about y ^'^arts of a 
jieculiar acid, and parts of oxide of iron. Th« 
acid is coiiipotcd of a peculiar metallic body, united 
to oxygen. To Ibis metal, Mr. Hatchett Hias"given 
the name of Columbium. The siiuillnc'.s of the speci¬ 
men did not permit him to make many attempts {o 
reduce this acid to the metallic slate. Ikit his experi¬ 
ments are sufficient to proie that it contains amet.nllic 
basiv. The properties of the acid of columbium ar« 
the follow ing. 

It comliincs with potass, and forms a flaky salt, 
something like the hyperoxy-inuiiat of jiotass in iu 
appearance ; soluble in water, and not altered by ex¬ 
posure to the air. Prussia! ^if potass produecs no 
change on this solution, but if a few drops of muri¬ 
atic acid be added, tlie liquid becomes olive green, 
and a jireciiiit.ate of tho same colour fills. Tho tinc¬ 
ture of nut-galls, in the same circum.stances, occa¬ 
sions ipi oraiigo-eolourod precipitate. 

Acids precipitate it from its#solulioii in potass, in 
the state of a white powiler, t.isleless, light, .scarcely 
soluble ill water, hut redderting ^lie iul'o.ion of litmus. 
It docs not melt before the blow , ip>“ iu a platinum 
.spoon, not even with borax; but w iih earlioriat of 
soda it melts with cffiTvcsceiice, in a tr.iHsp.ireiit glo¬ 
bule. Willi phosphatpof ammonia, it iorais a pur¬ 
plish lilue transparent lie.id. 

It is insoluble in nitric aeiil. Sulphuric acid dis- 
selves it, lull allows most of it to predoitate 011 tho 
addition of water. 'I'lic precipitate is at first wliiu', hut 
during the drj iiig becomes first blue, aiul tlietfbro ffn. 
When dry it has a vitreous'fraclure, and is sli-Jitly 
.soluble in muriatic acid. This predpitate leiauis d 
little sulphuric acid. 

Columbic acid, newly%precipilated from potass, is 
soluble in muriat*ic add, and the solution is nut pre¬ 
cipitated by w'ater. 

It does not combine yvilh sulphur. ^Js solution in 
acids is colourless, * Prussiat of p^Tass precipitates it 
of an olive green colour, and the int'iisiun of mit- 
galls of an ownge colour.-^it does not unite with 
a^UHvania.—Hydrosnljihuret of ammonia predpitatC-S 
it of a chocolate colour. Wlien its soluliun in potass 
is mixed with a solution of the oxide of iron in potass, 
a precipitate takes place, which is tlie mineral fronj' 
which it was obtained regenerated. 

U. Tautalium. This metal has been recently disco¬ 
vered by Mr* Kkeberg, in two minerals wTiicIi have 
been long known in Sweden. To tlie first of these 
mirterals he has given the name of 'I'mitafile; it is 
compiJscd of iron, manganese, and the oxide of taii- 
taliqfii. The second mineral he has called Vttrotinta- 
lite. jt is a compound of iron, yttria, and tantaliuiA. 
Hie properties of thiioxide of tantalium, ascertained 
by Ekeberg, are the following. # 

It is insfllqhle in all acids, in what state soever it be 
presenteefto tbeni. From this property Ekebcrg has 
been induced to give the metal the name of tantalium, 
doubtless, from the well known fable of I’antaliis^ 
unable to driuk tliough chin deep in water. 
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Wlien fused <v!t!i potass it combines with Wiat al- [ 2. Tlie r«ld oxide is composed of .02 parts of mcr* 

kalif and forms a compound, which is soluble in | cury and f of oxygen. Its tasu* is 'aJid, and di.s- 
vatcr. Acids precipitate it from this solution, in the, agreeable; and if is soluble in Ivater. nVh"n heated 
State of a %v<iite powder. with zinc or tin it gives out oxygen, sets iliese 

This whife powder, or oxide of tanlalium, retains metals on tire. Ttiis oxide is uniforfn, however pro- 
lls colour, as-en in a red heat. Its specific gravity I duced. • 

after irtt-an4csccncc is (i. iOO. It melts before tlic 3. When the red oxide is acted upon by oxyniuriu- 
blow pipe, with phosphat of soda, and with borax; tic acid, it absorbs an additiond dose nf oxygen; but 
• but it eominunicates no colour to these bodies. this red oxide cannot be obtained in a scp.iiate state, 

fleated with charcoal, in a crucible, it yields a The grey, yellow and wiiite oxides (as they are 
button, which externally has the metallic lustre, but j called) of mercury are not sinipla oxides, but coinbii 
internally gives a black and dull fr.ictnre. The aoids n.uilns of meik;ury with acids, and therefore to be re¬ 
bring it hack to its original state of black oxidl. fcrrJLl to the class of salts. 

3. Silennin. This new metal has been lately an- Such are Mr. Fourcroy’s opinions respecting the dif- 
flounced by Mr. Froust, universally known for the ferent degrees of nxyt(jUion, of wliieh inercury is 
hi'yciinily and precision of his researches. He dis- susceptible. They do not inaierially diifer from what 
cevered it in an ore froin^Hungary, bui is not yet snf- he published several years ago, in hi,s Sv-.U‘me des 
liciently acquainted with its properties to give a de- connoissances Chiiniqnes. But nuiiher in tint work 


tailed account of them. He thinks it retains its oxygon 
with considerable obstinacy, and that it will be dirii- 
ciilt to reduce it to the metallic state. Like many 
other metals it is susceptible of two degrees of pxy- 
dat'oii. When at a ni^i^imum of oxydation its soliv 
tion is yellow, but green ^'hen at a niinitnum. These 
oxides colour gla.is. Snlphiwaled l^'drogen occasions 
iio precipiiaiion wlicn poured into its solution in acids. 
In this re>peci it a.grecs with nickel, cobalt, iron and 
m.nigane-.e; and of course by means of sulphurated 
bjdrogcu it may be purilied froii^all the other foreign 
01 il.ils except tliese four. 

J!. 'I'rHuritim. —Klaproth has lately favoured the 
world willt some new properties of tellurium; a metal, 
hi'lieito, too rare for chemists to examine it. 

it't!oes*i!ot readily combine with mercury. The 
muriat of tellurium is traiAparcnt. If a little water 
he added to the solution, the oxide is precipitated, but 
the addition of a little more rcdissolvcs it. Alcohol 
precipitates it completely. Ilufeiu these cases the pre¬ 
cipitate is not a pure oxide, but a sub’-muriat of tel¬ 
lurium. 

When the solutions, of tellurq^m contain an excess 
of acid, prussiat of potass occasions nt^ precipitate in 
them. In this respect tellnriuin agrees with gold, 
platinum and antimony. The tincture of nut-galls 
occasions a yellow precipitate. 0 

When jneces of phosphoilis are plunged into solu¬ 
tions of tellurium in acid they are gradually covered 
with a thin plate of tellurium in the metallic stale, 

in. (hides of Metciin/, —M. Fourcroy has been, for 
tonae time past, engaged in an investigation of the 
properlies of inercury, and tlic comljinatioiyi w’bich it 
forms vvitli other bodies.. An account of the first 
part of this investigation has been recently published 
in the 70th Numbe r of the Jounml des SJi/ics. • 

According to this pbilosopiier there are only 3 oi^- 
ides «f mercury; 1. 1 'lic bl^ck oxide, formed by sl^jik- 
ing impure Inercury in a phial, or by triturating it witlv 
the red oxide o< mercury. It is romixised of i)6 parts 
of mercury and of oxygen. This oxide if t*stel?ss, 
ifisoluble in water, but soluble in acids wnhudt ef¬ 
fervescence, decomposed by a strong heat, and con¬ 
verted into running inercury, and oxygen gas. When 
kept in a moderate lieat, iuUicopeu air, it is gradually 
eonverted into red oxide. . 


nor in the Jqpni il des Mines has lie given us the ex¬ 
periments on wliich liis opinions are founded. Tliis 
wa^^ tlie more necessary, bec.iuse some of our most 
exact chemists liave lately turned tlieir atteniisntotlie 
same subject, and have published results which do not 
agree with those given above. •Mr. Clienevix in his 
excellent paper on the oxygenized muriatic .u'id ii.is 
detailed his experiments on i ii/iiiiii l and eon o.dir situ- 
fiiii/ilc, the two mercurial salts which have been longest 
known and which are most employed by i)hy,ii;i,ms. 

Mr. Clienevix found tjial corrostte sublimate is 
coiiipo-cd of 82 parts oxide of merenry and 18 parts 
muriatic acid, lly dissoUliig Km paits of mercury in 
nitric acid, adding muriatic aciil, evaporating to dry¬ 
ness, and then subliming in a Florence flask, he ob¬ 
tained 1-13..I parts of coirosivc sublimate. Now a.s 
100 parts of this salt contain 18 of muriatic acid, 
143.3 pnils must contain igiarly ‘id acid. 'I'lieielbre 
1 V.3.1 parts of corrosive sublimate arc composed of 
2() acid and 117.5 oxide. But this oxide contains in 
it too parts of mercury. 'I’lic remaining 17.3 parts 
are obviously oxygen. Of course the oxide of mer¬ 
cury which exists in corrosive sublimate is compos<'tl 
of 100 mejeury, and 17*3 oxygen; or wi%i<jji comes 
to the same thing, of about 85 mercury, and 15 
oxygen. Here then is an oxide of mei< iiry diflering 
from either of the two first oxides of Fou.croy, aiid 
dilFeriug also from tlie third; for it can be obtained in 
a separate stale, by precipitating it from corrosive sub¬ 
limate by means of potash. The only conceivable 
way that Fourcroy can reconcile this experiment of 
Clienevix with his own opinions is by sliowing that it 
is not the pure oxide of mercury, which i.s obtained 
from calomel, when w« precipit.ate it by means of 
potass, but a subniuriat, or the oxide comldueil with 
a small proportion of muriatic acid. 'J'liis, we inako 
no doillit, is his opinion, and it tallies not only with 
the doctrines of Bertholle| respecting .Mlinity, but 
with the well-known flk:t that m-ifl/cf the metallic 
oxides, esjiocially those of mercury, have a strong pro- 
lien.sity to tbrm insoluble, sub salts w.tli acids. It remains 
to be seen wdielher Fourcroy can .succeed in esttfblish- 
ing this wpinion liy direct e.xpc«iiiciits. The well- 
known precision of Mr. Clienevix iiiclinej us to ac-» 
knowledge, w'e consider his determination as accurate. 
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one expressed by the term affinity. The sceontl and 
third heads are bi\boj-dinate and inc ludcit^nider the 
term rt///«<7»/;Vbnl a more sati-il.iftory theorj h'as been 
formed of theii tlian ol any of the subordinate heads^ 
■which are stiIbarranj^cd niulcr the title affinity, 

IV. Applieatioil.—^Thc knowledge, that almost the 
whole of chemical changes may be comprehended 
tinder a few general facts, wdiicli arc understood with 
tolerable prccisifyi, enables us to form a theory of the 
Bcience: and llu; general knowledge which wc have 
thus acquired wc may apply to the explanation of the 
phaenoinena of nature, which constitutes certain sci¬ 
ences intimately connected with chemistry. I'liesc 
are, t 

1. Meteorology, or the changes which take place in 
the atmosphere. ^ 

1 ?, Geology or the structure of the earlli, and the 
ch:inges which it has or may undergo. 

It enables us also to apply chemistr) to the iinproie- 
ment of the numerous .iits and niaiinfacj,ures v. hich 
depend upon chemical principles; such as pharmacy, 
agricultnie, dyeing, tanning, bleaching, brewing, me¬ 
tallurgy, 8ft;. Ami to improve the diri'creiit re-agcnls, 
which are emplo)od in the chemical .‘inalysis of bodies, 
•uch as alkalies, acids, cilcohol, salts. Sec, 

Such is a faint omline of the difVcrcnl triples com- 
prehendecl under this exiensive and important science, 
whicli is ;it picseiit undergoing a rapid and unprece¬ 
dented impioiement in all its bramhes. Frequently 
as our Journal mitkes its app«;irance, we may yet ven¬ 
ture to predict, that scarcely a single week shall jvass 
without our announcing some new fact or discovery, 
to add to the store of chemical knowledge. Such is the 
number of jjliilosophcrs w ho have devoted themselves 
to tin; science, and such their abilities and exertions, 
that the liehl which they have undertaken to cultivate 
cannot fail to protliicu an atnndaiU crop; and so po¬ 
pular at jireseiit is the study, and so powerful the in- 
diiccmeiils to enter upon it, that new labourers will be 
constantly liockiiig to their asustance, and encrcasing 
the produce. As a proof of our assertion we shall 
proceed to announce the most important of the recent 
discov erics ii#'chemistry. 'I’hese w c shall arrange un¬ 
der the dilferent lieads, into which we have divided 
the si'ience, ob.^erving at llu: same time that a precise 
arrangement is not always attainable in a publication 
like ours. For it not unfreqiiently happens that a 
chemist in a single paj^ier makes us acquainted witli 
facts belonging to dilferent branches of the science, 
which at the same time he has connected together so 
closely, tliat tlu'V cannot he separated without cutting 
the essay into fritters, and destroying its unity and ef¬ 
fect. I'hi.s wc shall always avtAdeven atlheuxpencc 
of arrangement. 

I. cnr.MirAT, simist.vscks. 

1 . A'ca? Mftats .—Chemistry has been lately tn- 
fiched by the di.scoveiy of po loss than three new 
metallic bexlies j s& ‘that the iilfmber of metals now 
ainounts’to ‘i-f. 

1 . Culnmbium. This metal ■was discovered about 
a year ago, by Mr. Hatelicit, in a specimai of iron 
ore, which had been sent by Mr. Winthropp, from 
Massachusset's to Sir Ihuis Sloane, and' which had 
lain many years uuuoUeeif in the British Museum 
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The miticral is of a dark grey colour; arftl vitreona 
lustre, ^lls specific gravity is .'i.tii.s ; it is very brittle, 
moderately hard, and its particles arc nbl altiactcd*by 
tlie magnet. 

This mineral is composed of ahf>ut y i^arts of a 
peculiar acid, and 05 parts of oxide of iron. TIi« 
acid is compofcd of a jK'culiar metallic body, united 
to oxygen. To this metal, Mr. Hatchett Vtas^giveit 
the name of Co’umbium. The sm.lllnes^ of the speci¬ 
men did not permit him to make many attemjits {o 
reduce this acid to the metallic slate. Hut his expi'ri- 
meuts are sufficient to prove that it contains a metallic 
basiw Tlie jjiopertics of the acid of colunibium ara 
the following. 

It combines with potass, and forms a Ilaky salt, 
something like the hyperoxy-mmiat of jrotass in it* 
appearance ; soluble in water, and not altered by ex¬ 
posure to the air. I’russiat pot i.ss pioduces no 
changi’ on this solution, but it a few drops of muri¬ 
atic arid be added, the liquid becomes olive green, 
and a precipitate of the same colour J.ilU. The tinc¬ 
ture of nut-galls, in tlie same circiunstances, occa¬ 
sions lyi oraiige-colonrcd precipit.ite. 

Acids precipitate it from il;-.«iolution in potass, iu 
the state of a white powder, tisleless, light, scarcely 
soluble in water, bul^reddeffliig ^le infiiion of litmus. 
It dws not melt before the blow' in a pkitiiuiiii 
spoon, not even with borax; but vi'i.li carlioiiat ot 
soda it melts with effervescence, in a Iraiisiiaient glo¬ 
bule. With phospliat*of amnuniia, it lorms a pur¬ 
plish blue traiispareiit bead. 

It is insoluble in nitric acid, Siilpluiiic acid dis¬ 
solves it, but allows most of it to iircclpilale on fli« 
addition ofwativ. The precipitate is at first wliiie, luit 
during the. drying becomes first blue, and tlieit'hrotFii. 
When dry it has a vitreous*fracUire, ami is slightly 
soluble ill muriatic acid. 'I'hls precipitate retains * 
little sulphuric :icid. 

Columbic acid, newly%jire<-ipitafed from potass, is 
soluble in muriatic acid, and the solution is not pre» 
cipitated by water. 

It does not combine jvith sulphur, ^ts solution In 
acids is colourlt^s. * Friissiat of pdfass precipitates it 
of an olive green colour, and the infusion of nut- 
galls of an orange colour.-^It does not unite with 
ajrnii^nia.—Hydrosulphuret of ammonia precipitates 
it of a chocolate colour. Vfheii its solution in potass 
is mixed with a solution of the oxide of iron iu potass, 
a precipitate takes place, wliieh is the mineral fron* 
which it was obtained regenerated. 

2. Tantalium. This met.al has been recently disco¬ 
vered by Mr« Kkeberg, iu two minerals which have 
been long known in Swedfn, To the first of these 
mitlt'rals he has given the name of 'I'tiiifii/ifc: it is 
compiJscd of iron, manganese, and the oxide of tan- 
taliiyn. The second mineral he has called Yttrotaiita- 
lite. It Is a compound of inw, yttrin, and tantaliuiA. 
The properties of thCiOxidc of tantalium, asSertained. 
by Ekeberg, are the following. # 

It is*ins#liffile in all acids, iu what state soever it be 
presentevf to mem. From this property Ekeberg has 
been induced to give the metal the name of tantalium, 
doubtless, from the well known fable of Tantalus^ 
unable to driuk Uiough chin deep in w'ater. 





When fusei^ wIlli potass it cotniniMis with lhat al-1 2 , Tlie rjlti oxide Is composed of 02 parts of mer- 

kalif and fjrms a compound, which is soluble in j ciiry and f of oxygen. Its l.i.sto is ‘atiid, and dis- 
Vatcr. Acids precipitate it iioin this solution, in the agreeable; and it’is soluble in ts'ator. flVhen heated 
itjte of a \\4iite powder. with .:iiic or tin it gives out oxygen, \id sets tiiese 

This whife powder, or oxide of tanlaliura, retains met.iis on lire. This oxide is unil'orfn, howeter pro* 

its colour, ek-Cu in a red heat. Its specific gravity i duced. • 

after iiTtanJIcscence is ().. 0 O(). It melts Iwfore the | 3. When the red oxide is acted upon by oxyniuria* 

blow pipe, with phosphat of soda, and with borax; tic acid, it absorbs an additional dose (if oxygen ; but 

but it cijmmuiiicatos no colour to tliese bodies. this red oxide cannot be obt.iined in a separate state. 

ftc-ated with charco.il, in a crucible, it yields a The grey, yellow and white oxides (as they are 
button, which externally has the nn'taHic lustre, but callijd) of mercury ;ue not simple oxides, but combi* 
internally gives a black and dull fracture. The aoid.s j naliSns of mercury with acids, at\d therefore to be re¬ 
bring it hack to its original state of black oxidl. tci r^l to the ('l.iss of salts. 

3. Silcmim. This new metal has been lately an- Such are Mr. Fourcroy's opinions respecting the dif- 
hounecd liy Mr. Proust, universally kiumm for the feivut degrees of oxyr(jUion, of wliich mercury is 
Ingcmiitv and precision of his rcsearelics. He dis- susceptible. They do nol maten.illy dider from wli »t 
C( veivd it in an ore from^IIungary, bui is not yet suf- ho published several years ago, in hi,s Sy^te.ue Je* 
ficienily acejuaimed w'ith its properties to give a de- coniioissances Chimitpv.’s. But iioCiher in i!i it work 
iHiled account of them. He Ihinks it retains its oxygen nor in the Jcgirnal des Mines has Ik- given us the ex- 
wilh considerable obstinacy, and that it will be diffi- periments on which his opinions are loundcd. Tins 
cult to reduce it to the metallic state. Like many waj tlie more necessary, because souk', of our most 
otlier metals it is susceptible (jf two degrees of ^xy- e.xact chemists have lately lurne^l their atten#i)u to the 
datlon. When at a ni;«(imum of oxydation its sohv same subject, and have published results wliiv h do not 
tion is yellow, but green ^vlien at a minimum. These agree with those given above. •Mr. Clienevix in liis 
oxides colour glas.s. Sulphufated 1 ^’drogcti occasions c.xccllcnt paper on the oxygeuired miiri.uio aciJ h.is 
tto precipitation wlu-n poured into its solution in acids. detaiU-d his experiments on inloiml and fuiruJ-.r .mi)- 
In this re-ipet;! it agrees with iiickt.*!, cobalt, iron and //<««/<•, the two mercurial salts which have been longest 
m.angaue-iC; and of course by ineaiis of sulphurated known and whicli are most employed by phviu inns, 
hydrogen it may be piiritied from all the otlier foreign Chenevix found tji.it corro.stte siib'iimafe is 

ni-itaL except these four. composed of Hu parts oxide of inereiiry and i.s parts 

Jl. 'I’cllurium .—Klaproth has Lately favoured the nuiri.uic acid. By dissolving l(K) parts of mercury in 
world with some new projjerties of tellurium; a metal, tiitricacid, adding muriatic acid, evaporating to dry- 
hi'lierto, too rare for cheinists to cx.tmiue it. ness, and tlien .subliming in a Florence fl.tsk, lie ob¬ 

it ^.oe+»iiot re.tdily (xnnbine with mercury. The tained 14;3..» parts of coiro-'we suhlini.tti'. Now ns 
muriat of tellurium is traiAparcnt. If a little water IDO parts of this salt contain 18 of muri.ttii^ acid, 
he added to the solution, the oxide is precipitated, but 143. j parts must conufui ig-atly ‘Hi acid. 'I'licrcliin* 
the addition of a little more rcdissolves it. Alcoliol 1.13.5 parts of corro.sive subliiii.ite are composed of 
precipitates it completely. Uut»in these cases the pre- 20'acid and 117..5 oxide. But this oxide cinitaiiis in 
cipitate is not a pure oxide, hut a sub-muriat of tel- it Too parts of mercury. The remaining 17..> parts 
Inrium. are obviously oxygen. Of course the oxide of mer- 

When the solutions of tellurium contain an excess cury which exists in corrosive subliinato is (;oiu|)i)scil 
cf acid, prussiat of ^potass ocixisiunS nc^ precipitate in of JOO me|;ciiry, and 17..5 oxvgen; or w iki^lj comes 
them. In this rc.spect tellurium agrees with gold, to the same thing, of about .S3 mercury, and 13 
platinum and antimony. The tincture uf nut-galls oxygen. Here tlicn is an oxide of meicury dillermg 
occasions a yellow precipitate. , from either of the two first oxides of I'ou.rroy, ami 

When pieces of phosphoitis arc plunged into soln- dilFeriug also from the tliird; for it can he obtained in 
tions of tclluriiiin in acid they are gradually covered a separate stale, by precipitating it from corrosive sub- 
witli a thin plate of tellurium in the metallic state. liinafe by means of pota.sh. The only conceivable 
JJi. Orulcisof Muriin/. —M. Fourcroy has been, for way that Fourenjy can reconcile this experiment of 
lonuj time pa.st, engaged in an investigation of the Chenevix with his own opinions is by showing that it 
jiroperlies of iniMcury, and the comhinatioivs which it is not the pure o.xidc of mercury, which i.s obtained 
fbims with other bodies.. An account of the first from calomel, when we precipitate it by means of 
part of this investigation has Ijeen recently publishect potass, but a .submuri.at, or liie oxide combiiiej with 
in the 70th Number of the Journal ties Alines. • a small proportion of muriatic acid. This, we make 
According to this philosopher there are only 3 04 - no doiflit, is his opinion, and it tallies not only wiih 
ides «f mercury; 1. Thei^cA; ox/dc, formedbysl\^k- the doctrines of Bertholle^ respecting .\.flinity, but 
ing impure Tnercury in a phial, or by triturating it witL with tlie well-known l 1 k:t that mafl/( f the metallic 
the red oxide mercury. It is composed of JfO' parts oxides, especially thoseof mercury, have a strong pio- 
ot mercury and I of oxygen. This oxide Ut*stel?ss, iiensity to form insoluble sub .salts with ai ids. It remains 
itisoluble in water, but soluble in acids wRhoflt ef- to be xeen whether Fourcroy c-in succi'ed in estdblisli- 
fervescence, decomposed by a strong heat, and con- ing this vpinion by direct expenmeiits. Tpe well- 
vcrtecl into running mcrcurv', and oxypn gas. When known precision of Mr. Clieuevi.x inclines us to .ae-* 
kept in a moderate heat, ia tlic open air, il is gradually knowledge, we consider his vlelerminatiou as accurate, 
eoaverted into red oxide, , b ^ • 
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An f'xpc'rimPTif of Mr. Boull.iy piiblihlicfl in the The ^cond of lljcse division is the snbjhct of that 
Annalcs de Cliijnic for Novt-mber and Dec^’mber last, science which is railed Moral Philosophy, but the )^r>t 
(V'ol. t-t. p. may be urged in favou^ of Four- has no appropriate name. That so important a science 
croy’s opinion/ (hx- hundred parts of corrosive subli- as that which is conversant with the intellectual ope- 
niato were rf^ixed in a mortar, with ‘AK) parts of rations, a science u Inch traces the sources-of human 
charcoal, and as much water as was sufficient to re- knowledge and describes tlic instruments which are 
dure the mixture to the slatb of a paste. It was in- employed in actjuiring it, a science too whi(yi ha,s made 
trodiiced into a jioicclain retort, and distilled, W'ith a very considerable progress, should still rem.^^n w-ithout 
low heat, to dr^xicss. The water, wdiich came over, a name is a remarkable, and, wc believe, a singular 
was pcifcrilv jiure. The receiver was then connected fact. We flatter ourselves therefore that no .apology 
will) a VN olf's boltlc, two thirds filled with a solution will be necessary for ailempfmg to .supply the defect, 
of iiitiat of silver, from which a glass tube pasfed Fortunately a name presents itself sufficiently expres- 
iiito a second bottle, containing lime water, yiic siveof denature of the science, and of course may 
distil),iiioii w Is Ibeii continued with a moderate lital. be consixlered as uticxcoptioiiable. 'Jlie name is la- 
Wlien iinished, be obtained 7b'parts of running mcr- tellectual Philosophy. 

envy, and ‘2 parts of black owdc, in the neck of the or ixn.r.T.rt tcai. Piiii.osornv. 

rttorl, 7- parts of muriat of siher, in the first bottle. The object of Intellectual Pbilosopby is to collect, 
and ten parts/jf carbonat of lime, in the second, classify, and n.-fme all the inrportant lacts wliiih re- 
I'rom this be concludes that the corrosive sublimate late to the intellectual part of man, in order to enable 
was composed of 7,S parts mercury, ‘t parts oxygen, us to ascertain by what methods it can be carried to 
and IS jiaiis muriatic acid. In the proportion of the highest degree of improvement. For we should 
acid he agices with Chciicvix, but he found the me’-- never forget that the object of evi ry srieiice is utility, 
cury oiilj’*:,'ombtncd with o.ut oxygen, or in the stale Wo come next to give a view of the present stale of 
of the blai k oxide of Foiircroy, a conclnsion directly intellectual philosojihy. Hut a!*we can best determine 
contrary to the experfinents of every other chemist, its present degree of perfection by comparing it with 
Fer were it true, the mercury in corro.sivB sublimate what it was in torifier times, ''s well as with what it 
would be less oxydatod than in calomel, which is ab- ought to be, wc shall take a\cry short view of its ris® 
surd, if we consult for a moment the proces.scs by and progress. 

wliicl'. these bodies are formed. Hut in reality the In the rude ages of society men were almost entirely 
expel iinent of Houll.iy i-. uo» nusreptible of accilmcy, engrossed with the i/.ijects of their senses j but it 
as be has himself observed. Hcsidcs, the proportion must soon have been discovered that the senses are 
of niiiriat.of silver wliieli be found eoutaiiis not 18 tlie chanilels by which the knowledge of material 
p:u ts of inuii,iti<; .icid, but only J'2. He ought, there- ftbjects is olitained, that colours are di.^linguished by 
tore to h:ive stated the component parts of the salt at the eye, sounds by the car, smells by the nosiiils, 
78 mercun', 1‘2 muriatic acid, .and 10 oxygen. tastes by the tongue, and hardness and softness by the 

From Mr, Clicncvix’s experiments wc learn that touch. As soon as this distinction was made, names 
calomel is composed of 1 liO niurialic arid, and 88.5 were found necessary to mark and preserve it. 
of oxide of mercury. This last oxide contains 8y..'l We shall therefore probably find that the words which 
parts mercury, and 10,7 oxygen, or it coincides very express seeing, bearing,*'tasting, smelling, and touch, 
neatly with Foureroy’s .second or red oxide of mcr- are primitive words in all languages. But it is neccs- 
cviry. Now, it is impossible to believe, that calomel sary not only to speak of perceiving sensible objects 
contains the red oxide, for if you pour muriatic acid when present, it is alno necessary to epeak of them 
u[)on the p’A oxide of mercury, it dissolves that oxide when absent, m to talk of havingTormerly perceived 
(as i-, well known) without any eftcrvesccncej and them. This however coulfj be easily done without 
tlu- result is corrosive sublir.iatc. I'hcrcforc corrosive forming any rfew words, by merely giving a new tcr- 
snblimalc contains the red oxide of mercury. And miniltion to the words alretjjiy invented. In this way 
('hene\ix and Proust h.ivc demonstrated that the oxide would the present and past tenses of verbs b® 
of mercury in corrosive sublimate contains more ox- formed, and thus two faculties of the mind, perception 
ygen than the oxide in calomel. Kilhcr therefore, and memory, could be expressed, i sec, expresses 
the determinatiop of Chenevix is erroneous, or there perception; / saw, expresses memory. We have rea- 
cxists an oxide of mercury, between the black and sou to believe too that other operations o£ the mind 
the red, or the black oxide contains more than four would also sat first be distinguished solcljrby w'ords 
per cent, of oxygen. borrowed from the senses, ' That tliis is not mere 

. 1 . ‘ ... .1 ■ II . — I ■ ■ 11 —. cohjecture, is evident not only from the language of 

LITERATUlili, , the common people, but even from the language of 

—— ‘ thoce who are better instructed. The verb to see is 

PHILOStJPIIV^ OF MIND. used 4o denote not only pelteeption by the, eye, but 

WHEN we take'the most gdherai view that is pos- imagination and judgntent. The word to fa t, which 
siblc of the huinun mind, wo find that every thing origit^lly belonged to the sen.se of touerf, is now ap- 
belonging to it, may be divided into two great parts;— plied to^SxRiess every emotion of thfc mind, every 
J. 'I'fte powers of thinking, which are generally pain or pleasure witli which it is affected, 
attended witli belief; and , ■ But when philosophers began to investigate the va- 

-Ji. '.rhe desires which prompt to action in orfler rious operations of mind, it was found neressary to 
♦o accomplish some end. distinguish them by names, such as memory, imagmai* 
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tioi?, juiigmcnt, S:c. That some considerable time sonic of llic errors therefore of thisyextraordinary 
elapsed before such terms were invented is probable man; we do not me.in to detract f»ni his merit, 
from this tjreninstanrc, that in all the languages with The word idea which so often occurs it?his essay, he 
)vhich we are aeiju.iinted, these names are not pri- employs sometimes to denote a thought or notion, 
nVitive^ b« ileiivative or compounded; and wliat is sometimes an external object, and sometimes the pic- 
worthy OP notice, they are formed in different Ian- ture of an external object. We tliiuk too that be 
guages from analogies sometimes exactly the same, uses the word ^aou/fr/^r to signify a faculty or opera- 
ancl always from circumstances that correspond in a tion of the mind. I,et us not, however, forget that 
surprizing manner. This is the case in Hebrew, in it is what Mr. I.a)ckc himself has done which enables 
Greek, Latin and German. It is the case also in usmow to detect his errors. His comprcliensive mind 
French, Italian and Buglish, hut these last,-we con- leclhimatoncetodl.scovcrlhenature.extentaiidhoun- 
fess, have in tnost cases merely transferred or Irorrowed dancs of intellectual philosophy. ili» object was to 
the Latin terms. The Hebrew word for m iHuri/ also point out the origin of our knowledge, iho evidence on 
signifies wutl, and one of the words employed in the which it ought to rest,«nd the sulijects to wliieh it is 
same language to expressdenotes also taxte. limited. Respecting the origin of onr knowledge, he 
What is remarkable in the Kiiglisl# (as well as in made one important, though to us it.may appear .au 
many other modern langmtgcs) is, that almost all the obvious distinction; he traced it all to two sources, 
words applied to mind are of Latin origin, and but a Sensation aad Reflection. Mr. Lf)cke has been much 
few wliich would be necessary to rude tribes are of censured for Uic inaccuracy of the <listiiiction, hy 
Saxon origin. This proves indi.sputably that intellec- tlyise very men who have been educated at the feet of 
tual philosophy was introduced into Europe,- or at this great master of reasoning. Rut th<* ♦rrors and 
least into many countrinjg of it, by those who wrotefin absurdities, which have been spun out of hi> system 
Latin. by succeeding philosophers, offght not to he cliarged 

By the application /)f efrtain appropriate names to upon him. His distinction is just, atid must have pre- 
Ihc operations of mind, a considerable improvepient ceded every attempt at greater acctimcy. 
was made; the classiticalion became more accurate. What Mr. f^ocke arrangeil under the two great di- 
and the language more precise. For a long time, visions of Sensation and llcflection, has lately been 
however, the science of jnlellettual philosophy was in subdivided under a v.iriety of more particular heads, 
a very impertect stale. We may mention as a proof Ibis improvement as far as we know was made by the 
of this Lsjrd Bacon’s I'kiglish work.s, Evei^manwho hte Dr. Reid of Glasgow. It consisted .in classing 
is .icijnainted with the Litin productions of that illu^ what has been called the faiulries of,the mind, and in 
Irious man, must know well that he wa.s possessed of arranging the difl'ereiit notions or idea.s under their 
a niTnd fitted in the highest degree for accurate classi- respective fficulty. Ibis philosopher was posse.ssed of 
fieation, and conscrjuentfy well qualified to express great acuteuess and examined the doctrines of others 
the distinctions which he had occasion to make with with rigid caution. H<* removed all the rubbish 
tlie utmost precision of which the language would ad- which had been accumulating from the days of Aris- 
mit. It is a fortunate circiffmstniicf, however, that ^otle, and which began to threaten to bury intellectual 
his most valuable works are in Latin ; tor at tliat pe- philosophy for ever. He deinolislied the ideal thcoiy, 
riod the English language could not have furnished as it has been called, which consisted of a superstrnc- 
him with woi'tJs to convey hit meaning with any de- tureof absurdities raised upon amere chimera. It had 
gree of precision,* We are indebted In Mr. Locke for been a raoeived maxim that nothing cai>^'t where it 
die first analysis of the mind; and though he lived is not, and therefore it was concluded that the miiul 
till 78 years after the death of Lord Baton, yet at the cannot perceive any tiling which is not within itselt, 
time in which he wrote, the language applied to aiind External objects tlierefore it was supposed, must 
was very indefinite. Dr. iBarrow’s sermons illustrate either send to the mind images of tliem-selvcs, as a 
this assertion; although they disphay a wonderful com- mirror reflects tlie images of objects placed before it, 
prehensivenc.ss of mind, a richness of imagination, and or the mind must leave the body and go into contact 
a splendor of diction which would do honour to any with every object it perceives, laird ^lonbcxldo, among 
age. Mr. Locke had therefore very great difficulties late authors, adopted the latter optnion; but the geiie- 
to struggle with when he began bis Essay on the rality of ph'ilosophcrs adhered to the former. It i.s 
Human Understanding, Tndecd he himself inforais strange that it seems never to have occurred to any of 
us, that the first tiling which turned his attention to ffiis them, that either of these suppositions is much more 
important science was a dispute, which was soldy oc- unintelligible than the opinion of the common people, 
casioned by the vagueness of the terms in whicUthe tliaf tlie mind can directly perceive wli.st is at a ilis- 
sUbjcct s^as stated. Mib Locke had not only fp ana- tance. It was this theo];y which led Bishop Berkeley, 
lyze the operation's of the mind,.but he had in a great who was botli a pioul and enlightened philosopher, to 
measure to^iodei the language anew. Tliis did, attempt to prove that there is no material world. The 
not by introducing foreign words or coinmjfnew ones, same theory led Mr. liumeto the conclusion, that 
but by giving precision tothewurdsalrea(^in\ise.]| No there is no such thing ns mind. The geni^raiity of 
man, however, could perform such a task as this with- meu wre confounded by tliostm.'onclusions, though no 
out falling into mistakes ; for tliough possessed of the roan in his senses, we presume, ever acted upon cither 
greatest acuteness, and though labouring with the ut- of these supposed demonstrations. Absurd as they evi* 
most caution, he could not disjoinv<ll the associations dd^tly were, it was found ii^ipassiblc to disproie tliem 
which he had already formed. While we mention while the principles of the ideal theory \s ere admittc.d 
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as trae. TiutTV. Re’fd with on«* touch of Vis*philoso- facts, and various other circumstances, remain ter be 
phical roil r\ide all tln’se fanciful imaj^cs'disappear, laid down, which would greatly improve the art of 
and brought tie material w orld and the mind of man criticism, and be of singular advantage toireadvrs aii4 
again into exfsteiv’e. hearers. 

He first examined the kniyvledge which we receive Perhaps few words in the English lan^’piage word 
from the live st-nscs, and attacked with good-natured fora long time used in a l()o>cr sense than„lb6 word 
humour and well-directed ridicule those philosophers Imagination. Mr. Addison wrote some beautiful 
who said that thbre is no heat in the lire, no smell in papers in the Spectator, which he entitled The 
arose, no colours in the rainbow. He dispelled all this Pleasures of Imagination. Dr. Akensidc adopted tliq 
inysterious absurdity, by showing th.it pliilosopi.ers same phrase as a name foi bis Poem. Under the title 
employed the words heat, and smell, and colouri to iUra^unx uf Jimminutioii, Mr. Addison comprehends 
express sensations or feelings in the mind, and no! as the cmf|ions which we feel upon view'ing beautiful 
they arc used in commoil life to signify an unknown landscapes, pictures, statues, and magnificent build- 
aomefliing in bodies which occasions these sensations, ings; ildly, The emotions which are felt by the pcet. 
After enumerating many ot' the notions obtained vs'hen the new combinations of imagery which he has 
by the senses, and ilistingui.shing sensation from per- formed pass in ^leir full beauty before his enrapturt^ 
ception. Dr. llrid proceeded to distinguish and ana- eyes:—“When he gives toairynotIiingaloc.il ha- 
lyze the knowledge obtained by the intellectual powers, bitation and a name.” . dly. Under the same naira 
These he distinguished by the names * he also comprehends the pleasure which the reader 

Perception Abstraction of a poem feels when he peruses some beautiful o: 

Conscionsnesi Judgment • sublime de.scription, and the plca.sure.s which ue 

Mc'lnory Reasoning feel when we run over in unr, minds those trains of 

Conception Taste images which formerly dcligiited and transported us. 

*■ Moral Perception. lo employ the word Imagination in such a variety 

tJncIcr each of these heads be has aiftled a great of .senses, would h.ive entirely prevented that prcci- 
many valuable facts, and made many important di.s- sion *whieh is nerossaiy in investigating those opc- 
tinctioiis. To this list of Dr. Reid’s, we shall beg rations of the mind to which that word was loosely 
leave to .add the word Imagination, We shall now .applied. The distinetjons which.have been lately 
consider what improvement? have been made upon introduced in this subject, we consider as a very 
each of tlicsc subdivisions by those philosophcTs who important improvement. The pleasures of imr.gina- 
have written on the subject. tion aic now more properly called the Ewio/twiv of 

As to Perceptic.a, Dr. lleid affirms that it compre- ifcauty and Sublimity, and the power of the mind by 
hends three things:—1. A notion of the object per- which we judge of those is called TIiq 

ceived. '2. A belief of it.s present existence. 3. That reader when he feels the emotions which the works 
this belief is not the effect of reasoning. of the poet produces, is said to exercise the faculty 

By our senses, two kindsSjf qualities are discover- of Conception. The poet, again, when he combines 
able in bodies: the primary, such as extension, figure, into new forms the imtiggs which he received bj' his 
motion, solidity j and the secondary, such as sounds,* senses, or the sentiments which he has derived froiij 
colours, tastes, smell, and heat. Some of those how- consciousness, is said to imn^’inr. 
ever, considered as secondary qualities, such as heat Conception is defined that power of the mind which 
and light arc now proved to be bodies. enables it to form a notion of an_ absent object of 

Consciousefess, is that quality of mind by which we perception, or of a sensation which it has formerly 
become acquainted u ith the operations ot our mind. felt. The distyiction betweevt Conception and Ima^ 
As the attributes of body ar6 denoted by adjectives, ginationwsis first made as far as we know, by Professor 
tliose of mind are generally denoted by verbs. Body Slewifrt of Edinburgh ; and therefore to tliat elegant 
is hot or cold, extended, hard, ike. Mind, perceive.s, author we think this science is much indebted. Wo 
remembers, feels, imagines, and judges. We .apply are much better pleased with the definition than w'o 
verbs to matter too, but only by analogy. are with the notion which Mr. Stewart has endeavoured 

Perhaps no ojierjition of the Mind has been so fully toestablish.thatConceptionisatlendcd with momentary 
and sucees.sfully investigated as Memory. It is indeecl belief of the existence of its object. On this subject 
the easiest to examine. T he circumstances which aid several observations might b« advanced, if this were a 
the memory have been enumerated, and the rules for proppr place to introduce them. To the faculty of 
improving it distinctly stated. But there is another concep^on the poet and painter are indebted for th® 
particular connected with the subject, and deservieg clearness and vividness of their descriptions and re« 
more attention than we have hitherto .seen bestowed presehtations when they copy t^om nature. To it are 
ujMJiiit; we mean.tlje rules vto .be observed in the wc indebted for the pleasure we receive fr6ra tha 
coro)x>sition of books and discourses, which would be beautiful, pathetic, ana animated descriptipns of the 

most effectual for aiding the memory. We mean bistoria#, ajid for the emotions raised us by thu 

here sometliing different from logical arrangement, eloquence .of the orator, which flashes in our eyes, 
A book niay be logically arranged, and yet not such thunders in our ears, and agitates and oveipowcrs the 
*s easily id lay hold oflhe rnfcraory. A numltbr of whole man. It implies no inventive genius j it de« 

rulc/^respe-ciing the selection of materials, respecting notes only that power by which we paint in our 

that important point whether an author ought to hegiq minds die ideas which we had already attained, or 
witlt the most generafprOfasitioas, oc with particidit. the uiv$oUoxis made 'oy others. 



Tlie province of Tmnglnation,'* nays Mr. Stewart, 
f' is to iiiake a selection of ipialitics and of cirenra- 
stances, frfim a variety of difterent objects, and by 
^)n)bining|iind disposing tlicse to form a new creation 


^nibining|ii!u 
ofSt^ owl*’’ (p. 47.5.) Imagination is the faculty 
by \vla!ch ftc poet and musician displ.iy ihe beauties 
of their art, by which the mathematician discovers 
ne.w rel-ilious in the ligurc.s which lie employs, and 
the philosopher forms those hyjK)thcses which are af¬ 
terwards by ob'.crvation and experimeni demonstrated 
to be the laws of nature. Kvery new combination of 
ideas, whether formed by the wit, the politician, the 
general, or (he man of common life, is now considered 
as an ctibit of imagination. It is a complex power, 
jneludingt'miceplion, Abstraetion, and .Tudgment, or 
Taste. 1 hi*, operalion^f tlie mind luis been analyzed 
with great accuracy by Mr. Stewart, lie has shown 
the relation which it liears to the fine arts, the rela¬ 
tion which it holds to genius, and its inlluence on 
human happiness and human ehar.acter. He has 
painted in animated eolours the evils arising frpm an 
jll-regiil.deJ im.iginali^u, and tlie important uses>tu 
which imagination is siuiservient. 

'I'he principle o^j asHieiatiop which links our 
thoughts together, and determines them to llow^lna 
rertain train, hj.. been examined with much ntteiUiou. 
To a man capable of taking even the most superficial 
view of the opciatioiis of tlie hui^iaii mind, the tlioiights 
appear to flow in a const.nit niiiiitcrruplod stream, 
though with very diflerent degrees of foice and \elo- 
eity j sometimes gently and slowly like a rill trickling 
through tlie gras.s, sometimes like a».smooth .stream 
meanile'flng through flowers and trees, and cultivated 
fields, .iiid somelimes with the rapidity and vUilciicc 
of .1 river swollen by a flood, and overt browing all 
things th.it come in its way. Seldom, however, ilo 
the llionglils continue to lli*iv long at one lime in 
the smic channel. Tliey seem to open to ihemstlves 
innumerable courses, tlirough which they move at 
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our religio/ anJ virtue, tmd defenninfes in a consider¬ 
able degree our happiness In the worhl. Aiiss 
Hamilton, in a v.aluable Treati.se whieliVlie has l.iielvr 
piibli.shcd on education, h;is sliovvu’wilh mneh good 
son.se and happy illustration, how necessary it is lor 
those who have the care of children, to'waicli over 
the associating principle with .i vigila^it eye. 

The next faculty ol the mind which we intend to 
mention has given occasion to volumes of controversy, 
nor are philosophers yet agreeil lespccting tlie sih'cii- 
latlitis to w'hich it leads. Tliis I'.ii’uUy i.s Abstraction, 
ami has been defined to be. the. jiowerof considering 
certain qualities, or attributi's t)f an object, apart lioin 
the rest; or the power, vvliiehlhc uiidersmiiding. Ins 
of separating the combni.itions which are preseiittsl to 
it. (Jii this .siibjeet we have met vviili lew wriiings 
which vve can uuderstaiid. There is *a want of pre¬ 
cision of language in Hr. Ucid’s Kssay on Abstraction, 
of which we have seldom cause to complain in ilm 
R^rks of that gre.it and accurate phllosoplier. A 
dispute has long existed willi regard to tl|is f.icnlty, 
whether in using general words, as Mountain, Clnirch, 
Man, Animal, our minds can form notions or ideas 
eorrespondiiig to lhc.se, or whether, wiieii vve employ 
Mich words vve cmiiloy them only ns vve do .algebraio 
■symbol.s, without attending to tlieir nuaning. 'this 
dispute which is now carried on in the closet, or phi¬ 
losopher’s chair only, li,\(l become .so import.inl in tlis 
i4tli century, that .sovcr.il of the soviMcigns of Mn- 
rope arranged lheuisel\i-s as i luiiipioiis oo either side. 


The advocates till'gi'ner.il iilc.is weie ( alle'd Realists; 
those who ouisiileicd general vvoids merely as .signs 
of whit Ii the relations weie known, were calletl 
Nomill.ilists. And never were any two jiarties, in 
church or state, actuated bv greater Zealand aniniodty. 
They tlirealeiied, they ricficnled, they rcpioaclieil and 
assailed one anotlicr with the utmost rage. 'J hey at- 
f.icked vvilli their teeth, kicked with llnar feel, ainl 
wounded one anotlicr with clubs; and some dic'l 


plea.siire. U jjould seem tlien,'fi)re, as diffieuit to dis¬ 
cover the circllm.?^.mcc.s which ditcrjjiinc their direc¬ 
tion, as to explore the changes and movements of 
the wiml, or to explain ific causes that effect the we.a- 
ther. Vet diltieiilt as it m.ay appear to be, to^racc 
the current of thought tfirough all its mazes, and to 
discover the vireiimsiaiices that quicken, retard, or 
alter its course, this h.i.s been dtine. wdth w'onderful 
higeiniity .md success. It h.as beon found, that our 
tliuuglilii may be considered as a train of individu¬ 
als, each of which has a tcndenc}' to qiruduce cer¬ 
tain other thoughts, and llliese again otlicr thoughts, 
in an endless course. As every thing in nature has a 
relation to other things, so every Uiought of tht*niind 
lias a relation to other thoughts. Many of thcsi^ re¬ 
lations hgve beon emmiarated, and happily illujtrated 
from the trains of tlionght pursued by tlie poet, the 
jihilosophei'^ and. liiMorian. I'liey have been obsened 
in the flashes 4f (he wit, the elo<iuence of ^hc orator, 
and traced in ordinary conversation. This jiArt of our 
intellectual constitution i.s called the association of 
ideas. It has bran found to have a most astonishing 
influence in forming tlie infant mind, in determining 
the character of nations and individuals. It affects 
«ur opinions, our judgment, our taste. It influences 


of their wounds. The questions emiuccted with this 
facully liave not yet been satisfietorily^biventigatcd. 
It is one of the, many subjects in the ll^ 1 Cll^..i^)ll of 
which ilie imperfection ol" kiiigiuige, as an iiisluimeui 
of lliought, most frcqiieiilly presents itself to ouv 
minds as an object of regret. 

As to the facully of judgment, it is not a little ii?- 
inarkahle, tliai it i-. not yet settled liy pbilosophers, 
what ills. Hr. Ib id .indothers make it to con-isi ii) 
a mental affirmation ; while anoilfbr set of philoso¬ 
phers say, it is “ lliat power by which we ilucerii 
tile reunions helwocn our thought i or the objects of 
whicli wc think.” If we take Hr. Ucid’.s detiiiition 
we inii'it m.ike judgment all ingredient in every oper.i- 
tioff of llie mind. When we enquire vviiai is inc.iiit 
by nieul.il afll^uiatioii, wc ’leknovvledgc onr-.elves 
unable to disfuigui.sh^l from belief.* If it be. the saiiic 
with belief, we are very ready to own that belief in 
some sense or other must attend all the operalion.i of 
the mind. Hut vhy the w'ords /»//<•/'and 
sliouh^ be considered as .syiioniiOous, wo .shouhl ui.sli 
to know a reason. Judgment, according tti the sceyml 
definition which we memioned, requires the forniaiioa 
o.^twa idea., a comparison iuid a conclusion ; but 
beuef may l^e produced vvhl-i^ Uicre is no eonqia; isoii 
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When I say I p/ rcelvc a tree, <loes not thV w^rd prr- 
edre coiivcy every^ hearer tliese proportions : Ry 
my eyes I readve a notion of a tree, and I believe 
that the trec» exists and is present. Belief then wc 
consider not as a concomitant, but as an ingredient in 
tlie eperatigns of perceptio’n,. of consciousness, of 
ntemory, nay c\en of judgment itself. Wc must, 
lit)\vcver, add, that wc do not deny tliat these opera¬ 
tions may be followed by a judgment. For instance, 

I know that the tree, which I perceive exists inde- 
pfindent of my perceiving it. This is an acti of 
judgnii-nt founded upon experience, or upon a c/m- 
parison between perception and memory. This 
faculty of th(' mind has not, in our opinion, been by 
any means sufliciently examined. Much is yet want¬ 
ing to its elucidation. 

Taste, Is that power of the mind by wliich we are 
capable of discerning and relishing the beauties of 
nature and art. I'liough it is not long ttgo that tliis 
name became appropriate, yet the subjects of this 
faculty have been under examination since the arlof 
ciitieiMu Commenced. In the subjects relating to 
taste considered as an art, wc cannot expect any thing 
very new or importaiA. But the scientific principles 
lia\e not yet been fully examined. A boork upon this 
subject is still much wanted. Wc do not see the pro¬ 
priety of considering the principles of Taste as con- 
.sisting of a variety of internal or reflex senses, as 
Dr. Gerard has done. He iias made seven of these, 
a sense of novelty, of sublimity, of beauty, of imi¬ 
tation, of harmony, of ridicule, and of virtue. He 
might easily havp encreased the number, but wc do 
not see what benefit could arise to intellectual philo- 
6o]diy from this division. The objects of these seven 
senses are all different, but the operation is in most 
of iliein the same. Dr. Iltiifl has arianged the objects 
of 'J'aste as Mr. Addison had done before, under 
Novelty, Grandeur and Beauty. This Js a moij? 
simple, and a more useful division. Mr. Ali.son has 
written a very beautiful and fascinating woik some 
years ago on the subject of Taste. Wc regret much 
he has no^vtompletcd his plan : for though %we have 
some scruples vdth regard to his theory, yet we 
highly value his work, and* wait with expectation for 
the remaining volnnre. 

The last of the intellectnal powers which we shall 
ntention at present, i» the Moral Sense, Moral Faculty, 
or Conscience. And here we cannot help expressing 
our astonishmen^, that it should still be a dispute 
among pious, virtuous, and enlightened divines, as 
well as philosophers, whether there be such an origi- 
n.il principle. Wc confess that we sliould not be more 
surprized, were we to meet with men who deny 
that memory and judgment are original principles. 
Nor have wc found our belief much staggered by all 
wliich wc have found in books jipon the subject. It 
has been said the moral faculty is not uniform in all 
men, and therefore its existence is denied. We reply 
neither is memory nor judgment. It is objected that 
the sanlE actions are reckoned moral by one nation, 
and immoral by another. But we must recollect that 
actions arc ambiguous ; wc do not find that the same 
motives and intentions are ajiproved of by one nation, 
and disapproted of by'aiivUicr^ In no nation wasi^c 


love of parents, benevolence, gratitude or justice con¬ 
demned, and the opposite vices applauded. Those whq 
deny that there is a moral faailty, resolve it^nto a sense 
of utility. But this is a priiunplc the most*dangerous, 
in its cflects that ever wa.s admitted into plwlosophy /h‘ 
politics. We cannot at present enter inti (he>:iierits 
of this important subject, nor do we mean to insinu¬ 
ate any thing against the good intentions of many of 
those who have adopted this doctrine. But w'e tliibk 
it right to state our opinion, that by real, logical con¬ 
clusions, it subverts all principle, botli religious and 
moral. | 

By the operation of the moral faculty, we receive 
the ideas of right and wrong, merit and demerit. 

We do not know any author except Dr, Reid, who 
classes llie Moral F.icuhy among the intellectual 
powers. It is itot merely a jli inciple of action ; it is 
also a principle by llie operation of wliicli a nc^w class 
of ideas is introduced into the iniiid. It is thereforo 
an intellectual power. 

We have now shosvn what ha.s been done in this 
sclenoa, respecting the classification and analysis of 
thfe intellectual powers. Tlx.^ second branch of this 
.science, is the use to whifli they are to be directed, 
and the best methofis of applying them so as to ac¬ 
complish their ends. The usc to which they ought to 
be applied is in general the acquisition of knowdedge 
or the discovery of truth ; and the eft'ccis of the right 
application, the discorVry ot the means which tend to 
promote the virtue and happiness of mankind. 

As to the best method of attaining knowledge j that 
fousists in collecting farts, arranging them, and 
drawing general conclusions from them, Ag, im.jort- 
ant requisite, however, is Uiat wc should be well ac¬ 
quainted with the cridence on which we ought to re¬ 
ceive different kinds of fat't.s. This is a subject of 
the utmost importance to the divine, the lawyer, thg 
physician, in sh«rt not only to the pliilospher, but to 
men in every station. Almost the only author who 
has paid any attention to this subject is Dr. Camp¬ 
bell, of Aberdeen, in his book entjj’cd; The Philoso¬ 
phy of RhetoiiA He has divided the different kinds 
of evidence into two parts.ulntuiiive and Deductive. 
Intuitive evidence he has subdivided into three parts. 
Mathematical axioms, CoB.scioasness and Common 
Sense. Deductive evidence he has made of four kinds. 
Experience, Analogy, Testimony, and Calculation of 
Chances. We would propose a different method of 
arranging tliese difl'erent kinds of evidence. 1. livi- 
dence of things prc^ent, Consciousness afid Perception. 
‘2. Evidence of things past. Memory and T’estimoiiy. 

3. Evidence of things future, Experience and Analogy. 

4. Evjdcnce of necessary truths which have no rela¬ 
tion to time. Intellection and Common Sense. Wo 
do hot like this use of the word common sense; we 
would* prefer the name instinctive evidemse, or the 
evidence of suggestio'h. A good book ugpn evidence 
w'oul(ibe|i valuable present to the w'oi^d. 

After,our knowledge is acquired, examined, and 
found supported by sufficient evidence, it is necessary 
to communicate it to others. It must theiefore be 
arranged, so as to be easily understood, listened to, 
or read, with pleasure, and so as to make as deep ai\ 
impression as ^wsstble upon the memory. If wa wisl^ 
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to "'C must also aililrcss those passions that 

favour our purpose. Upon this subject much has 
been writtep with great ability, ami clothed in all the 
diarms of aratory. But in the arraiigenient of in-rny 
fl^mpositio®, we do not think sufficient attention has 
bcerr^id f the memory. 

To die science of intellectual philosophy it belongs 
also to explain die method of deducing general con- 
cldsions from particular facts. This is called Induc¬ 
tion, and was first taught by Lord Bacon. His riile.s 
are excellent, and his illustrations happy. As science 
Jus made astonishing progress since the tim<| of that 
enlightened philosopher, it is. much to be wislicd 
that we had a view of the principles of induction 
published by itself, accommodated to the present state 
of the sciences. If this were attempted by a man o( 
a clear and sound undefttanding, sonic improvements 
might be added, and undoubtedly just notions of in¬ 
duction might be more widely diffirsed. In some of the 
s( icnccs it has been in a great measure neglected 
Kven in practical siihjecls, a.s in the business of a phy¬ 
sician for example, it would he of much conscijuence 
to ui’.derstaiid Iborougl^y the method ol induction. 

But the science of iuteHi'ctual pliilosophy must be 
vary incomplete, unlSss it be directed to language ■ 
for language is the medium by which thought is*con- 
1-1 yed fioinone mind to another, and the record by 
which knowledge of every kind is preserved. The 
medium of tliought ought to lie niadc as pure and 
transparent as possible. It naturally belongs to the 
intellectual phihAopher, whose busine.iS it is to aiu- 
lyzc and chissify the thoughts and operations of the 
miMk Ui e.xamine, correct and improve, the medium 
of thought, and to givOi such rules as may tend to 
render it as fit as possible for answering its use. It 
js the province Lhcrelorc of this science lo trace the 
progiCsS of language, to aUond to the classes into 
which words are distributed, and to lay down rules by 
which the meaning ot every word may be ascertained 
with precision. Hides for composing a dictionary' 
ought lo be ghe>\.by the intellbctual philosopher; for 
no dictionary has yet appeared so ^ecisc and clear 
in its definitions as to answer completely the purpose 
of such a w(»rk. Till a work of this kind can he 
composed, it w'ould be of great benefit if everjP phi¬ 
losopher who directs his enquiries to the mind, would 
add, by way of appendix lo his w’ork, a small dic¬ 
tionary of such terms as occur most frequently in his 
essays or di.scourscs. 

We will now ha-^ard some remarks respecting the 
usual classification of the ^attributes of rfind, and will 
venture to mention what we consider as an impr 9 ve- 

, * 1 . 

The human mind has been considered as a sub 
stance possessing a great many powers or facuhies, 
whith aW said to act, afid even to act on one iftiother, 
We talk qf an act of the judgment, and of percep 
tion or an act of perception being corrected* by an 
act of judgment. And while we talk in this manner, 
we think we are speaking good sense. But surely 
nothing can act but a being. Now neither perception 
por judgment are beings, and therefore cannot act, 
they are only qualities or attributes of an active sub- 
|Unce. Were we to hear any oilc speak of the act 
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nf a quali^, or of att athlbuli*, we .should probably 
discover llwt the words hate nr* meaning. To arrange 
ictions .under powers is not phihisopliY.il; power is 
not a genus nor species of action,, hut action is the 
etlc-ct of an agent. Nojv wlicn we allciul to our 
minds, we are conscious thaf wc soincliiwes percciie 
xternal objects by the senses, sometimes call to mind 


pa.'>t events, sometimes compare, *and sometime# 
amuse ourselves with fancied scenes. These are evi» 
lently dirterent species of actions or operations, but 
tluw are not dilfcrcnt specie-, of powers. The mind 
ha:! indeed the power of pciforming dilVerent opera¬ 
tions. But how ab^Ul■d would it appear to class the 
ictions which the body can perform, under the w ord# 
powers and faculties, to say wc ha\e the farnlty of 
walking, the f.iculty of sleeping, the faculty ot eat¬ 
ing, of iligesting, of .speaking, kc. ? • Yet this would 
not be more exceptionable or more nselcb.s, than to 
speak of ll«; facnltii-s of the mind. Besides, it is not 
the faculties with whicli wc are coiu'crned, it is the 
operations that are the objects of onr ntteiUion. We 
say therefore, that the words powers and faenllies are 
snpcrUuoiis, 'J'hey darken an^l perplex the subject. 
They make us suppose that the mind is divided into 
parts or acltve beings, which act indcpendcMit of one 
another. 'I'hey form a kind of painted screen he- 
tw'ecn the mind and its operations. It is the mind 
and its operations with which we are concerned, and 
these ought ne\er to h6 .separated. Un the suppo¬ 
sition then that it would be an improvement to banish 
these words from this science entirely, wc’ think very 
great benefits would immediately arise. We shall fiiul 
that every operation is a whole, that it h.is a begin- 
ning and end, which may indeed l)e marked imper¬ 
fectly by words, but cannot be separated in onr mind 
when it becomes an object of thought. Wc shall also 
probably find that there are sev'eral operations which 
have not yet been distinguished, nor have rci-eived 
names; we are sure at least, that there arc many 
notions or ideas w’hich have not yet been traced to 
any ojxtration of the mind. 

We cannot help thinking, that sufficfeit attention 
has not been paid in systems of intellectual philosophy 
to the methods of teaching men how they may learn 
to perform all the operations of mind with the 
greatest energy and advantage. Many valuable re- 
nfarks on the ^ucation of the young mind, which do 
great honour to the authors, may be found in the books 
on Education, by the Edgeworths aad Miss Hamilton. 

It is a piece of intelligence connected with the sub¬ 
ject treated in this article, that a translation is just 
announced in France of Mr. Burke’s Enquiry into the 
Urjgin of our ideas of the Sublime, and Beautiful, 
accompanied with a short account of the Life of the 
Auffior, by £. Lc (^ntie de la Yqjsse. 

ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

BY H. J. PYE, ESa. POET LAUREAX- 

'THOUGH the tempestuous winds no more ^ 
The main with angry pinions sweep. 

Though raging 'gainst the sounding shore 
No longer howl ihtf jhipctuous seas. 
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B’lt <!Oothe(l ilie T)i11ow< sVfp.V 

Save wljcre soft Zc[-.hyr‘s u p’d limvi* 

Fans t/th its silken uintt ilie rippling deep; 

Yet still with nnremiitiii;; eye 
The pilot marks the wncerl'iiii sky. 

The seaman walelic^ still the gale. 

Prompt o«ilo spread or furl the sail, 

Mindlul of inaijy a danger past, 

Toalby the turbid wate, check’d by the adverse blast. 

Not keen fltispieion’s jealous glance, 

Not fierce Contnitlon’s feterish rage. 

Shall bid Biitannia prsint the lince. 

New realms to grasp, riew wars to wage. . 

In const ious rectitude dale, . 

In cunscioiis power securely great, I 

■X^^hilc she beholds the dangerous tide ^ 

Of Rattle's crimson wave sub.side, „ ^ 

Tliougli firm she stands in act to dare 
Tlte sloriiis ol' renovated war, *. 

Hcrtkrady sword, her lifted shield. 

Provoke, jiot the ens.^nguiu'd field, 

Alorc than the wkry pilot's cautions urge 
Tile wind’s tempestuous strife, or swell the fifaming surge. 

O from our shores be csiled far i 

Ambition’s wiki and restless crew. 

Who through the hlecdrjtg path.s of war 
False Cilory's d.Tiiion-form jmrsuc. 

Whose hurning thirst, still unsubdued j 

By deluges of guiltless blood, 

dares on the regions round with fiend-like eyes, 

A^'hile scarce a vatujuish’d world its wibh supplies; 

Yet ne’er may Sloth’s inglorious charm 

Unnerve the manly Btbon’s arm. 

Nor Sopi’.:.stry’.s insidious art 
E'er lull the manly Briton’s heart. 

May Peace, with Plenty b)’ her side, 

Long, long o’er Albion's fields preside ; 

Long may her breaili, wiUi placid gale. 

Of G'.'Tlamercc swell the happy sail; ' 

But roused in Justice' sacred cause. 

Insulted rights or violatell laws, 

Still may her sons with fierce deliglit 

Flame in the, gleamy van of fight, , 

Spread o’er the tented plain, or hr.ive 

With warlike prow the hostile wave; 

And on each firm ingtmiou.s breast 
Be this eternal truth impress’d, 

Peace only sheds perennial joys on tho.se 
Who guard with dauntless arm the blessings Peace bestows. 

M AiVm R S. 

IN the comparisan pf ancieift nunners with modern, 
tiotliing is more remarkable than a species of r/ege- 
tieracv in certain characters which were not entitled to 
respect, even when they flourished in the higiust prr- 
j'tclion. It seems laughable to hear an Old man lament, 
that rakea are nothing now>a-days to what he remem 
berf them, and that free-living and debauchery arc 
greatly changed for the worse, that bucks and bloods 
have lost all spirit, antf £here was a time when 


tlicy would not have stifTered their ple.asnrcs to bff in- 
leirupted by the staff of .a constahle, or the mittimus of 
a Justice, lint llial characters which in thel^primc were 
not of the lanclabic sort, may really beconu; more 
loss or otfensive, more indecorous and uifcoci;d,<-'!fm 
pcrh.'ips apjtear obvious when illustrated by at) example, 
which for the jiriseiit specuhition, shall be taken from 
a class of obtrusive beings, ntorc general, and more 
notorious than jx'rhaps any other, and at the same 
time of more consequence to the present generation —• 
We mean tlie Eiiglixli 

If wd search into our) ecords of manners for the early 
l)istory of this animal, we find it was not inucli known 
abov e seventy or eighty years ago. Previous to that time, 
its name can rarely l)e found in the annals of ridicule 
or contempt. Il«tnusl not, ho\vj"ver, upon that account, 
be supposed a new creation, or that a class of young 
men dropped from the clouds suddenly, or were made 
puppies by their parents in consequence of some ori¬ 
ginal and unlienrJ-of invention; still less are vvr au- 
ihori:^d to suppose that they were imported from 
aheoad, although it must be ^nfessed that travelling 
has often the appearance of cncrcasing tlie breed. It 
seems more probablp, and'more consistent with his¬ 
torical fact, that the puppy of modern times, is a 
motfific.Uion of the ancient huiii, fop, or fine gnitle- 
man. Why these cli.ir.iclers were discontinued, and the 
puppy suhstilttU’d, is g qtiestion which m.iy be an¬ 
swered, when it sh.'ill he determined why other alter¬ 
ations in fa.shion are jieipctnally taking place. Chir 
t^}cculalions are at an end, if we are to be interrupted 
by the importunity of those who will have a ri ti-ym 
for every phenonienon, and therefore whocvet^stnui’es, 
or copies, or is pleased with fiie revolutions of fashion, 
must, like Dr. Johnson, “hateyour Ci/i Iwno'-' tnen.” 

The history of manners is not like that of nations: 
it cannot be traced to ve*/ remote antiquity; all that 
is known of manners can reach no higher than per¬ 
haps tw'o centuries in any nation: beyond that we meet 
with barbarous and Uncouth customs of uuiveisal ex¬ 
tent among a pepple* but nothing vX’hich can be con¬ 
sidered as deserving the name munnerx, either in a 
good or bad setisc. It is in tKe .age of refinement, pro¬ 
duced by the diffusion of riches, and of luxury ictn- 
pered and corrected in some “degree by education, that 
W'C arc to look for th.il variety of behaviour, thatpolish, 
or prominency of conduct in little tilings which con¬ 
stitute tlic manners that arc to be studied, and followed 
or avoided according to the distinctions of rank. If, 
agreeably to the general opi nion, we allow that tlie pre-^ 
sent age is refined; w’C surely cannot trace that renne- 
meRt beyond a century. We cannot, for instance, 
look for refinement in the licentious court, and mor« 
licci},tious theatre of the time of Charles II. The re¬ 
volution of 16S8 appears to have been a revolution ill 
every thing. 

But to return to our more immediate sfibject.— In 
Queen Anne's time, wc m.iy gather from the records of 
manners 'which then were pretty copious, that tlio 
beau, the fop, and the fine gentleman were common 
and well distinguished characters. They are frequently 
mentioned as such by the Essayists; and in other 
w'orks we find freqqent allusions to them. The cha¬ 
racter of a beau wu shall now transcribe from a scared 
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wniic published a little before the period just nieii- 
tioned, n;iniely in 10y7j iheantlioi- of M'hich we have 
not l)een able to discover, but as tl»e copy lx fore ns is 
the third eation, it was probably at that time a work 
flt^ome falie and authority. Our readers will soon 
pt’iwffre tijnt this extract allhoiigli somewhat longer 
than we u ish to give in Uie»e speculations, is t cry 
necessary to throw historical light on the origin of our 
incdern puppy. 

“ The Beau,” says this author, “ is one that has 
more learning in his heels than in his head, which is 
better covered than filled. His lavlor and hi; barber 
3 re his cabinet council, to whom be i.s more beholden 
for what be is, than to his Maker. He is one that 
has travelled to sec fashlbns, and brought over wiili 
him the newest-cut suit^ and the pretdest-faiicied rib¬ 
bands for sword-knots" Ilis best ac<]uaintnnce at 
J^aris was his dancing-master, whom he calls the 
Marquis, and his chief visits, to tlie opera. He has 
seen the French king once, and knows the name of 
his chief minister, and is by this sutficiently convinced, 
that there are no politiqwns in any oilier part of tjic 
world. His improvements are a nice skill in (ho mocle, 
and a high conicmpt of his *\vn connlry, and of sense. 
All (Ijc knowledge he has of the cTnuitry, or maimers 
of it, is in the keeping of the valet that followedliim 
tliiihor, and all that he retains of the language is a 
few modish words to lard his discourse w'itli, and show 
his breeding, and the names of his garniture. He 
should be a philosopher, for he studies notliing but 
himself, yet every one knows him better that thinki^ 
him not worth knowing. His looks ajui gestures are 
his (JBBistenl lessufi, and his glass is the. oracle that re¬ 
solves all his miglity doubts and scruples. He e.\a- 
mines and refreshes his complexion by it, and is more 
dejected at a pimple, tlian if it were a I'aiicer. When 
his eyes are set to a languisliyig air, hi-, motions all 
prepared according to art, hi's wig aftid coat abimd- 
»ntiy powdered, his gloves csseuced, and Ins liand- 
ierdiief perfumed, and all the rest of Ids bravery 
jight adjusted, Hhc greater part'of‘the day, as well as 
the business of it at home, is over: it is'iime tolauncJi, 
and down he comes, sceiwed like a perfumer's shop, 
and looks like a vessel with all her rigging under sail 
without ballast. A chair is brought within the diSor, 
for he appreliends every breath of air as much, as if 
it were a hurricane. His first visit is to tlie choco- 
latc-house, and after a quarter of an hour’s compli¬ 
ment to himself in a great glass, lie faces about and 
salutes tlie company, and puts in pr.actice his morn¬ 
ing's meditations: Wheiuhe has inailc his cringes 
round, and played over all his tricks, out comes the 
fine suqsU (sui^') box, and his nose is regaled a wJiUe. 
After tills he begins to open, and starts some learned 
argument about tlie newest fashion, and henct; taSes 
occasion Fo commend the next man’s fiincy ih his 
cloaths; thir, ushers in a discourse of the appearance 
last birth-night, or ball at Court, and so .jp ci Aique 
upon this Ixird.'or that Lady’s roasquiug habit. From 
jience lie adjourns to a play-house, where he is to be 
met again in the side-box, from wlieiice he make.s 
his court to all (be ladies in general with his eyes, and 
js particular only with the orange-wench. After a 
wlule he engages some i^ighbouiing y'uoi (mad) and 


together t^y mn over all tlie hioxe-*', take to pieces 
every Ihce, cxamiiH* every liMtrtn*, pasv their aaiMirn 
ujxm everyone, .md so on to their d^ess; here ho 
Very judieiously gives his u|fmi(in upon eveiv piitieu- 
l.ir, and determines whose ci'loiirs are vvell dioseti, 
whose fancy is neatest, and whoso clii.iilis sit vviiti 
most air, but in eouelu-.ioii hcc-i iioliody eoiuplete hot 
himselt, in the whole house. After tins he Itmks <|o« n 
with contempt upon the pit, and r.nlliei .,11 the !.lo- 
veuly fellows, and :ivvkwaril be.uis (as lie e.d's tlu-uj) 
of t’other end of the town, is mlglitily oifeiided at 
(he|- ill -seeiitcd siuish, and in spite of all liis piilviliw 
and essenees, is overcome with the stiitk ol theij* 
Cordovan gloves. 

“ His next stage is Lftekefs, where Ills v'anity, not 
his stomaeli, is to be gralitiod with something that is 
little and dear. Huails and Ortolans, itre. tlie mt'aiiest 
of Ills diet, and a spoonful of green peas at Cliristmas 
arc worth liT him more than the inheritanee of ilm 
field where they grow in summer. Kvery lliii’g falls 
iii*lii3 esteem, as it falls in price, and he wmild not so 
miu'Ii as taste the wine, if the hard ii.iirn?, and thft 
high rate did not give it a refi.-,li. After a glass or 
two, (for a pint is iiis stint) he begins to talk of his 
intrigues, boasts imn h ol’ the favoms ho lias received, 
sliows coniiterfcit tokens, and in ix.in’lnsion slaiidci# 
some lady or tither, of unquestioned viitue, with je 
particular fondness for him. His amours are all pro-* 
found secrets, yet he makes a confidence of them to 
every man he meets with. He pretends a great ic- 
vereuce I'nr the ladies, and a mighty tendeincss of 
their reiuUatioiis; yet lie is like n lirdi-ftiir, whatever 
lie blows on is tainted. He talks of iiuthiiig niirii-r 
quality, tlioiigli lie never obtained a favour which his 
man might not have bad for half a crown. He and 
his fovitiii.’in in this rase-'arc like, the i'.ngltsh and 
Dutcli at an orvlinary in Holland, the i.ire is the .s.i.ue, 
bat the price, is va.itly ditfeient. 'I'hus llic show' goes 
forward, till lie is lieatcii fiir trespasses he was never 
guilty of, and shall be damned lor .sir.s lie never com¬ 
mitted. At hi'l, with Ills credit as low as his lorturiv’, 
he retires* sullenly to his cloister, the Is iri»/s-l'ifcnch, 
or Fleet, anil passes the rest of his days iu privacy, 
and contemplation.” * 

It cannot, w'c presume, be denied that this antique 
beau is llic prototype of the modern puppy, but tinu', 
which changes all tilings, li.is eri'aced some ol ihn 
char.-icteriatics, and substituted others; and it must 
now be our endeavour to point out the most striking 
difiercnces. And first, in general we may observe 
tlvdt the old beau, from his visits to court, and liit 
dress, presupposed the possession of ricbcs; in that 
re.spect he bore asome resemblance to our niotlern 
young men of fashion, a class not unlike the pii]ipie.« 
in some features: a young man of fashion may be a 
puppy, but pupjiyism j;is we now it does iifff ne¬ 
cessarily imply cither rank or riches, aiitf tlic majority, 
the great majority of our towri-m-ade pujipies are 
without either. ^ 

Secondly, it may be observW that I lie services of 
the barber, so essential to the bid beaus, who wore 
wigs, whicli cost from thirty to fifty guineas each, ale 
no\y disjiensed with, and this trmi of puppyism'is so 
rcc^t iu its origin as to bu aA*i(!liiu the reiucnibiauce 
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€. 1 ' niiiU of OKr rci^lcn. . Their hair U generally and hence, we believe, arose the frequent misfortune 
crnppi'd dose to the neacl, and they use no powder, of “ being at a pinch.” 

'I’liis resolution was [larily politic.il and partly econo- Such, it is apprehended, are the chief'practices of 
inical: the early, fomeiiters of rebellion in France af- the ancient beau which have not descen^d with ^ 
fected a rcjuiblK an slovenliness of drcss; this w-as general character to tlie modern puppv. In„<»«ller 
consequently followed by those who were of the satne, matters the resemblance is sufficiently strong to mark 
or nearly the same principles, but ^lerhaps would not the parent stock. The principal alterations we take 
have become general, had not the parliament, in an to be in (he dress, which now differs from every 
evil hour, orclaiiied that every man who cho.se to wear thing upon record, particularly in the disuse of linen, 
hair powder should pay a guinea. This was oppor- cambric, shoes, and stockings, and more particularly 
tuiifly laid hold to unite economy witli poli/ical yet in tlio partnership formed with a horse. The 
Ei-niiment, and the puppies, to whom a guinea Is of whole bonversation of one of this class turns on his 
more consequence than cither a republic or a mo- horse, if he possess one, or the horse he has bor- 
inrcliy, rc.idily embraced the opportunity of saving rowed or hired. Listen to the conversation of a party 
the c.xpences of a iH/cur, aftd at the .same time ap- of them, and you w'onld suf^ose it was a convention 
jv-aiing like men whose heads were much affected by of stable-keepers or postillifjns. It may be added, 
tlie stale of affairs in Europe. likewise, that they have been furnished with a vast 

With respect to sword-knots, that characteristic fund of ingenious and entertaining remarks on the 
dis.appeared about liny years ago, when sivords ceased varieties lately introduced in the manufacture of 
to lie w’orii as a p.iit of dress, or rather when dress boots. 'Ibis is an article which we do not find in the 
began to depart laiiher and farther from what is nbw catalogue of the wardrobe given in the Taller N®. ll.'t, 
called fiilr-iliess, which, we need scarcely tell onr (to which we beg leave to jjefer our reader) but is 
readers, is now cliie^y confined to the court at St. now an indispensable requisite. 

James’s, or .sonlellines to the opera, or to balls where The understanding anS the amusements of th« 
it is expressly so ordered. * modern puppy are not essentially different from that 

Travelling, likewise, as it implies riches, is no of tlie ancient beau. The knowledge they possess is 
longer d part of tlie requisite duties of a modern chiefly confined to the hors©^ and the boots; nor is it 
puppy, we mean, travelling to the Continent, for of the superficial kiqd; Ifir after listening to their 
■u'itliiii onr own dominions, «ura.sional trips to wdiat dissertations upon these subjects, you are puzzled 
are c.illed tlie watering places, aie indiqien.sably ne- to know whether nature and education have qualified 
cessary, and must lie performed at least once a year, Iheni most to excell as post-boys, or to shine as shoe- 
uiile,s there be*no possibility of rai.sing the sujiplics bl.acks. 'Tlieir,chief resort is the theatres, w'here 
within tlu' year, or of anticipating the revenue by a they sit, or move about, with an inattentiof! tT the 
loan, vviiieh, we are informed, is the most coranjon business of the stage which is highly characteristic, 
P* actice, anil givc.s an air of credit which is highly I at d which, we perceive above, is part of their in» 
eiicoiii.iging. I'his confiiibment, however, of onr heritance from the ancient beau. The respectable 
general ma.ss of puppies, within the bounds of Great part of the audience ntake frequent complaints of 
Britain, makes tlie manufacture of them entirely oitr their conduct, hut we must suppose that managers 
own. They may now and then pick up a little im- have not the power to sort their customers. That 
provemeiit at second-hand from foreign nations, but they should not profit,by the refined jpanners which 
the ground-wovk is aboriginal. stage-performaqfes * are supposed fiS leach has been 

Wiih regiird to the Acaits mentioned in fhe above with some a matter of surprize, but the probability 
account of tlic antique beau, as it is a subject not very is tliat the stage will teach ^od ^haviour to the pup- 
clixscly connected with dcficacy, we shall dismiss it, pie.s^ about the same time that it teaches chastity to 
wiih observing that perfumes are in general use yet their favourite companions.* 

with the modern puppy, who is curious in these articles, Tlie modern puppies, although extremely numer- 
and in his lip-salve.s, the whitening of his teeth, the ous, and as common in the city as in the west end of 
dclic.icy of his complexion, and other articles which the town, are by no means long-lived. Their race ia 
are supposed to, render the care of the inside less a generally run from tw'enty to fiirly years.; the latter 
matter of importance Nor is this attention to per- period may, jndeed, be reckoned old age, and there 
fumes mentioned here with disapprobation. What- are few instances of such longevity. My author above 
ever we may think of luxuries, we hope we shall queted mentions the be.ius ending their days in the 
never be found so fastidious as to object to necessa- Bench or Fleet; some of our puppies are observed to 
ries, or to imagine that in securing the comforts of do Jhe same; but a few lately have preferred another 
society, the functions of any one sense are to be neg- prison, chiefly, we presume,* because they <jpn there 
Iccled.—It may jiq, remarked finder this head, that enjoy that valuable privilege, a trial by jury, and be- 
snuif is no ^()ngtr a characteristic of the descendants cause this has sometimes procured dienfthat news- 
of the ancient beaus. At what time it disappeared is paper ^mvand notoriety which they in vain attempted 
not veiy evident, but as in persons of weak heads, it by all the other actions of their lives.—On some 
is said‘to create giddiness, it would in a modern future occasion, we may take into consideration the 
pnppv lie acciimited a superfluity. It a'ppears how to causes of the increase of puppyism and the probable 
lie* ciinfiiifd, in a great measure, to authors during means of diminishin g, or perhaps extirpating the 
their luculirjlions, and to public speakers during breed. B. S. 

Uiuir orations in the scIuitK^ UiC pulpit, or at the bSx; 
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TltERE is one difFerence, between the present state 
of Europe, and its state at the commencement of the 
18th centurjA on which many consequences depend. 
Ai^^hat periefe the progress, which had been made in 
civTfiie^on md industry, was, in a great measure, con- 
lined to tM^a or three of the nations; wliile the 
rest continued as poor, and as inactive, as they all 
were, a few ages before. Now. on the other hand, 
improvement has gained an entrance into every country 
in Europe, and has made considerable advances, even 
in those places, where the most numerous obstructions 
were opposed to it. 

At tlie period wc have mentioned, the commercial 
states of Italy, Venice, and Genoa, which began the 
■vv'ork of industry in Europe, and made very respect¬ 
able progress in those vantages vvhtch it confers, 
had, by the growing vices of their governments, de¬ 
scended far in the scale of prosperity : and Holland, 
Great Britain, and France, in reality, divided among 
them, not only the business of cxclianging between 
nation and nation the commodities, which form the 
materials of commerce ,M)Ut the whole of that agri¬ 
cultural, and manufacturinj^skill, and industry, which 
alone furnish any contmodilies to'exchange. H.am- 
burgh, and one or two more of the few cities of Ger¬ 
many, acquired some wealth, by serving as places of 
dejiosit, and transmission to the goods of otlicr 
nations; but neither became •manufacturing towns 
themselves nor possessed territory to become rich by 
the impfovement of the land. 

Let LIS take a rapid survey of the altered state of* 
thin^j^in this respect, in this changuSble quarter of 
tlio globe, 

Ihe force, with whicii Germany opposed tlic 
entrance of improvement, has been a peculiar mis. 
fortune to Europe, and the cause that she herself I 
gradually sunk, for several agft, in weight and influ- ! 
ence among the other nations. Situated in the very 
heart of Europe, comprehending an enormous terri¬ 
tory, by the vaai«ty of its soil and,climate susceptible 
of every species m agriculture, bordering with almost 
all the states belonging Ip this quarter of the globe, 
open to commerce by the Baltic sea on tRc north, and 
by the German ocean on il^e west, intersected im all 
directions by the largest rivers in Europe, Germany 
would appear to have been destined to be the bii ih 
place of improvement, from which, as a centre, it 
w'ould have passed willi peculiar ease and rapidity to 
every part of the circumference. Enjoying a popula¬ 
tion, computed at 36 roiUions, when France was 
estimated to contain only 20 millions of inhabitants, 
Germany ought to have been the umpire of Europe, 
the great, central, pre-eminent power, which conso¬ 
lidated the general confederacy, with power to over¬ 
awe the titrbulent, but liable to be chastised by acom- 
bination of the o^er powers, sheuld she attempt any 
measures hostile to their tranquillity. Gertiunyawith 
all that physical strength which is stored witliin 
her, and with all the advantages of her situation, has 
remained a dead mass in the heart of Europe, pos¬ 
sessing most inferior influence in the general transac¬ 
tions, and opposing a powerful obstruction to the 
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UausmissiAn of improvement among the. states. Even 
retinemeut >n inaniiers, winch i)>nioiis.soniLrtniev ac¬ 
quire by imitation, vvitliout th.u improvenu-m in tha 
.arts and pi knowledge, on which it naturally depends, 
is of very recent introduction among ihe.Gerni.ins, w ho.Mj 
manners used to he an object ofndienle, lo tlien moie 
polite neighbours, the French, and l!ali'iii>i.,’J'lK* .kUiw- 
ness with wliith liter.uurc improved in Germany, is 
another striking characteristic of tin; stiualioii v)t tli.it 
country. 'I’lie authors all wrote in Litin ; and tlicir 
own language remained enlir. ly iinciiltivaled. 'J'lieir 
writings were almost entirely eoinmentarics, of enoi- 
moi^ size, on the ancient cla.ssics. 'Ihe diili.ess and 
lahoriovisness of a Cierinan aollior liecame pnivctbi.il 
among tlie men of literature in otlier cmmtiies. No 
cliaiige can be more complete than vvlial h.rs taken 
place in literature in Germany during the last tew 
years. Numerous authors have apjiearcd on everv 
subject. Thfy all write in their own latignage, vvliich 
has bi'come » fashionable study in every country in 
Europe. In subjects both ol science .'tnd of i.iste 
tlu»'German authors stand in the foremost rank of 
their cotemporaries. Tlie German dram.i ^re.ilened 
to supplant tlic native in the most retined cmmtiies of 
Europe, instead of the dulness*fbrmcrly objeeted to 
the German writers, they arc now censured tor over- 
dating flights of imagination, 'j'he pre,ss, inste.id of 
being rc.Urained, is indulged even to liccntiousne.s.s. 
An activity of mind, a thir.sl of knowlodge, a propen¬ 
sity to new and daring speculations strongly rnaik, at 
tiiis rnoinent, the German character. The novel and 
d.mgeroiis doctrines, which of laic hav(> .igitaleil the 
world, if they did not owe tlieir hiiiili to (jcnnany, 
found in her, at le.ist, a most aflectionatc luster mo¬ 
ther, Wc have one decisive proof ol’ the improve¬ 
ment in industry which is making in (jerrnany ; that 
the demand lor the commodities of other countries is 
daily cncrcusing and to a gre.at amount; and these it 
w^uld be impossible lor her to ))rocure did she not 
produce something to pay for tlictn. The improve¬ 
ment in the Pru.s.sian sUtes, vvliich now comjiose so 
large a pfirtion of the empire, is too great not lo be 
universally taken notice of. Ihe dominhms of tlic 
elector of Bavaria undoubtedly sulilTed by the war; 
but the measiii'es which he is pursuing for the Lm- 
proveineut of his country are too wise not to be fol- 
ioweil by rapid efleets. The eoiitignity of Germany 
with such a number of tlic states of Europe makes 
her imjirovement of greater consequence than that of 
any other country; because it is ynpossiblc that it 
.should Ttot quickly be cominiinicaleil to all those 
which surround her. Till lately she formed a barrier 
between the Austrian st.ates, and great part of Poland 
and Russia on the one hand; and the improved parts 
of lijiiropc on the other; and prevented all transmis¬ 
sion of the attainments of tlic latter to the former. 
Now, in all probability', 4iu will foryi an activc«iiau- 
uel of comiiiiinication. * *• . 

We have already described the change introduced 
into Russia, which from being as little heard of in 
Europe as Grim Tartarv, is now so active it.sllf, and 
aflbrds«so great an additional siTurceof activity to the 
rest of Europe. W'e now remark, that though sltie 
has sunk the political impurtaiiee of Sweden and 
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Denmark, stic lias not out off their Improvemeiit. 
‘I'lio commerce, of the Haltie has encroiteed in the 
nlo^t extraordinary iilamu’r, during the last twenty 
years; and though Russia and Prussia old^iii iin- 
douliteilly the larger proportion of it, a considerable 
share goes likewise to Sweden and Denmark ; where 
the. security of property i.s so conijilete, that a number 
of Rritish inerehants and Rritish capitals are stationed 
in botli tlif.se laller eomilries, and active in promoting 
their industry. This iiuU'cd i.s the case witli Russia too. 
A very pleasing, and a very decisive ptoof of the 
advani'emeint ot Sweden in tho highest sjiccies of joi- 
provement was communicated but a few days .'f'o, 
by tho aiinmieialioii of a Literary Journal, the first 
production of the kind in that eouiilry, to be carried 
on by some of the most leerned members of the 
University of Abo. 

The more onltivatcd nations in Kiirope have long 
obsened, with regret, the obstinate resi'-tauce 
with M'liicli .Spain and Portugal opposed all improve- 
nient, in .spite of the advantages of their situa¬ 
tion, in spite of commeice, the most powerful irti- 
prover bolii of the moral and physical situation 
of mankind. Even, lioweier, in Spain and Poitugal 
ainendnienl is visible.*' '^liie severity both of tlie 
governineul and of the religion is abated. A more 
lil'eral tone is |x'reeivc<l in the, counsels of the slate; 
and a freer intercourse is taking place between the 
inhabitants of these., and of other countries. Curio¬ 
sity i.s awakened in Spain, liltsature has made a visible 
prugre.ss in the last years, and many of the best htioks 
ill hotJi I'rench and Englibh have been Uanslated into 
the Sp.anibh language, 

'I'iie prosiiect of improvement, the most important of 
all, is that in the Austrian dominions. Au-itria, though 
long backward, at last partook of the general spirit of 
(he age; and what is not u.vial, reformation began at 
court. I'lie amelioration.s proiiosed bj' the Emperor 
Josepli were moie numerous than the people werft 
pivjiaieJ to rcecivc. flowever .some were etiected, 
and of great im|)ortaucc. Villainage w.as do.stroycd, 
and the subjugation of the peasantry to the nobles al- 
Icviatcd thru'igh the whole dominions; an adminible 
ayslem of police was established, and an cnereased in¬ 
tercourse with other nations has introduced a ta.ste for 
(Iieir improvements. TIic great requisite \\ hich was 
wanting to give that spirit activity and effect i.s now 
obtained. Austria, being entirely inland and surround¬ 
ed with uncultivated naiion.s, was shut out from com¬ 
merce, and from , intercourse with those from whom 
iiiiproveiucnl could be learned. R\' the acquisition of 
the harbour of V'enice the rommerce of the wliole 
world is introduced into the Emjx>ror’s dominions. 
What a .subject of regret to every man of sensibility 
lia$.Uic condition of flungary been for several ages! 
An extensive country, with the finest soil, and the 
linest cjiinale, intersected, in, every direction, by the 
Danulx?, the'J’ifc'ss, tlie Save, and the Drave, contain¬ 
ing inhabitants, dlstingni.shed for bravery, to the 
amount of six millions and a halt, and yet lying in 
the most* wretched .st.ale of poverty and barbarity I 
By rescuing tlie peas.tntry from the power of the 
lorda, and by opening tJie country -to commerce 
tlirough llte port of Vcniuo« Hungary .must speediljr 


expcriiAice the mo'll important changc.ef It Immedi¬ 
ately holds out to England two of the most tcmix‘ing 
object.s. 'J'hc wines of Hungary, and the wool of 
Hungary are scarcely inferior to any in the world. 
And England needs be under small apprq^ens'ons at 
the threats of France to deprive her of the wines .of 
France, orthe wwl of Spain, while Hnuga'y presents 
to her a new and extensive market. To England the 
cession of Venice to Austria appears an object of the 
most splendid promi.se. It opens an entire new 
country, of great extent, and capable of the greatest 
improvement to her commerce, at the distance of "3 
short and safe navigation; a country in which she 
must receive superior encouragement, and which must 
every day be capable of absorbing a greater quantity 
of the surplu.s produce of her industry. II France 
entertains the extravagant idea of excluding BnglanJ 
from the eomm’crce of Eiirop^, she has egrc'giovi.sly 
erred in giving this harbour to Austria. 'The more 
England may be kept out of the other harbours, tlie 
more will she be thrust into this, and the more ra¬ 
pidly will she encourage the imjirovcment of the Aus¬ 
trian .slates. 

A striking proof of the forCe of the spirit of im¬ 
provement which is abroad in Enrcqie is, tliat even 
the miserable Greeks, lying under the domination of 
the 'Furks, li.ive not escaped it. The curiosity which 
is awakened among them, and the passion for liter,a- 
ture which has sprung up, is a new and impc>rlaiit 
phenomenon. Many of the Greeks have resorted of 
late years to the German and French universities, 
where they study mathematics, natural philosophy, aiul 
nicdicine. They learti granimalically the language of 
ancient Greece; they explain in their sclio''’**«he 
Syntax of Thecxloro Beza; a»id many of them write 
the language both in prose and verse. The present 
bishop of Larissa in Thessaly has sent several young 
men to Germany and France, and defrays the expense 
of their educatioia. Danfel, a monk, who studied at 
the university of Paris, and now resides at Jassy, has 
published a geographical description of Greece. Eu¬ 
genios, who was preceptor to the ArtIIQftke Constan¬ 
tine, and resides'*at Petersburg, has written a course 
of I,ogic in Jhe modern Greek, and translated 
Segnors Mathematics. A great number of books 
begin 'to be translated. Tit* brothers Zosima, two 
opulent merchants in Moscow, have cau.sed several 
works to be translated, and distributed at their own 
cxpeiicc. A learned Greek, of the name of Anthimus, 
in Vienna, has translated a course of natural philo¬ 
sophy. Another of tlie name of Jannaki,,who resides 
at Jassy, has translated into the modern Greek itc- 
'i'Avsaunis Lingux (.ineex, which is not yet pub¬ 
lished., Several historical works have been translated; 
and the Greeks study foreign languages, particularly 
Genflan, with avidity. Schoo^ are erected in many 
parts of the Turkish dominions. And at Jdknnina, 
Psalidas, who was located at Vienna# publicly 
teaches ^Ihe mathematical, and philosophipl sciences. 

These facts are gratifying to every tfiend of huma¬ 
nity, as they demonstrate improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of some of our fellow creatures; but they are 
peculiarly interesting on account of the effects which 
they promise to yield. Every country ia Europe is 
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now openeJ <0 intercourse with eveiy other cohntry. 

No part remains shut up within itself, acquainted only 
W'ith Its own usages, unvisited by strangers, and ignorant 
of the regulations, transactions, and customs of others. 

All the nalbns mixing with one another, each sees 
W']iat is done! by the rest, hears too the ridicule which 
is thrown by/the rest upon its own absurd maxims and 
practices ; jind observes the institutions which meet 
with the applause of all. The curiosity accordingly 
is a^toni'.hing which is awakened in every country to 
know what is done, thought, and said in the other 
countries. Before the last century, newspapers were 
a thing hardly known in Europe. It is only within 
the last few years that the newspapers of one country 
began to bo an object of desire in other countries. 

It is now well known in what vast quantities the news¬ 
papers of diiferent countries are carried over all Eu- 
ro]>e. News-paix?rs in ii’r|nce made a very small ligure 
before the revolutioij; they are now multiplied to a 
great number, and possess the most extensive circula¬ 
tion. So great a number of persons, as iho.se con¬ 
nected with news-papers, being employed in every 
country to collect intelligence, bring forward eycry 
thing,.except the ipostprofound secrets; and every 
man of curiosity is now better instructed even in the 
cabinet maeh)nationsof/orci|n coui^s, than the states¬ 
men of tlie dilferent countries themselves fonnt^ly 
were with all the arts and address of their diplomatic 
intelligencers. 

That news-papers are guilty §f abuses is no proof 
that they are not advantageous. Even the late violent 
hostilities between the French and English news¬ 
papers have been productive of a most salutary clfcct. 

They have introiiuced a much more accurate atten¬ 
tion tiTIlR! proceedings of foreign governments. And 
it necessarily happens that criticising a government, 
to which they arc not subject, to which they may 
even be hostile, they should do it with more freedom 
and severity than the subjccto of that government. 

This is no useless restraint upon a bad, or upon a good '''''' 

conductor of affiiirs. It is no slight motive to any * tHUOUOi'i 'nOuViI W.Al.ES; piinci- 

man to weigh hi^^mcasures well,,when he knows that 7 V P>*lly undertakKii with a View to Baranical Hc.w,irchcs in 

the folly or injust^ of them will be injmediately de- Alpine Country: interspersed with Obseivationsoi? jN .Scenery, 

tected niid r'vinrserl with ridicule or iiidiirn'itiori to Agriculture, A^lanufat.tures, Cusniitis, fiistorv, and Anritjuiries. 
lecteu, ana cx^sta wim riaicute or inatgnauon to j, Revm„d J. EVANS, B. A. Late of Jews College, Oxon. 

tile eyes or all Europe._• London: I’liiued tor J. White,saf Fleet-street; and ibi CL and 


M ElhSHS. C. and R. E.VLDWIN announce to t!i« 
IMhlio, that thiylme purchascj the Wtade tJ the Fin.t 
Volume of i* .'Vn AliikIcenK'nl and Si-ItVtum at the PllIIOSO- 
PI1IC.^L TRANSACTIONS," whiehlwas punted lor Mc.,sn. 
Buiincv and Gold. 

In cimintuin;; a Work of so much Imiiortancc, it is their detcr- 
niination to sp.ire neitliir I’aiiis nor F.xiH’nee to tender it woitlty of 
the attention and a)ipiohati>,n ol the Puhlic. 

This Wink ftill in fuiure be publishcti only in Par's or Ibdf 
Volumes, ot which it is 'iilendcd that the Fust sBkll be icadr 
witluii Three Months. 

The fust Volume, or any Ibirtof it, maybefiad on applicuion 
to C. .ind R. Baldwin, of New Biiiige-slrect, London; or any of 
the Booksellers. 

■S’pd'/i/v irili Lx Putti!~lial, in One loliimr. Quarto, Jhiluuted 
KpC) Iiiisiim/, ft, lift lioyat Hi/rhuct^ the IJvkx of Y,n 

A ACCOUNT of the ISI..\Xf) of LTiYLON; eon, 
2\. taimni; its History and Geosraphy, a Utseiiplion of its vari¬ 
ous Inhidmaius and Natural I’loduetiuns; to wbieh is subjoin^, 
the JuUiiial ot an Emba .w to Candv. 

By HOBERTTEftCIVAL, Esq. 

Of his Mail-sty's igih Regiment of Foot. 

Tlic Volume ts illustrated by Charts of the Haijjoura of Trintaj*. 
nuileo anil Culumbo, and of the Pearl Lishety; and a wIm.Ii- Sheet 
Mapot the Island, redueul by Mr. .ArrowrstuithUoiuaiirawmg lit 
the possession uftchc East India Board. 

%* 'J'hc Materials lor tins Volume were collected bv the Author 
duiiii" a Ri'snlencc of upwards of three Veai.s the Island. 

].(md<in: I'l lilted by and fur C. and K. Baldwin, of ^^vv Bridgea 
sttcet, Black Frrais. • 

iV/iei-(fi/r inlt l-e PtiHtshrii, in Two Poliiniis, Oiuteo, 

A SKETCH of PARIS; iUnstrativc of the prexeitt 
State of the Aitf, Stienees, Litei.ature, Manners, Ac.' in 
that Capital. In a Sci les of Letters addressed to a Friend in l/nidon, 
Loudon; I'liiited by and for C. and R.. Baldwin, of New Biidgc- 
street, Bl.iek I'liars. 


Sjierdiiy will le Pid’lisheit, in Ottuiv. 

E xtracts of letters from parts. 

1 By S. W. IC R. S. and F. A. S. 

Containing, among other Curiosities, a Description of Horns 
Uniijues ot the National and other Libraries;^ Table ol Place* 
whence the Italian .uid Flemi-ih I’icturi-s were brought lo Iranee, 
not in the l’.aris Catalogues; a Table also ol the Prices of'l'raiieur* 
in 1792 and iso-J. With a Frontispiece shewing the Origin of 
Paris, and a Tad-piece cxliibitnig an unique Ctiiisular Cum of 
Ntnioleon Bonapaitr. and his Consort. 

London: Piiiittil by and lor C. aSd H, Baldwin, of New Bridgo- 
street, Black Friais. 

T/u* L>ay is Pullnlu'il, iii Oituro, Ptiie Sr. tit/, in Bvaidf, the 
iVitowi/ Ethtion of 


•*.* JVe think it pivjwr to ^iiprisc our readers, tftat 
the iutrudiicturi/ disci,ursts, uithuhich u'e hiiti l/cgiiit 
oar uwk, have hitherto eonfined our attention in each 
single number to feucr topics, than Kc shall have occa¬ 
sion to notice in thoie uhkh succeed; after a fete 
numbers more, the plan of the-iork uill J'ulh/dtve- 
iupe itself, and the Litk.u.hhy Jo it 11 x. 41 ., tcill then 
exhibit, besides serious disemsion, that variety oh 
Information, which is expected in a Ptriodical H ark. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

JVc thank H. for a very in^enitUts refutation of a note 
on a passage in Shakspearc; it s/ttiil not be nvv;Uctcd. 

ViAToii’s valuable eontribulion, shall appeap^ inuour 
fourth NumbefP. 


W ANTED imiiicdiatelv, in a GrauitiMr School, as A 
CLASSICAL assistant, a Clergyman of the Chinch 
of Ellwand, of apyirovcd Characler and Abilities. Enquire of I.. 


Ittr, Ave-Maria latiie. 


Uy the Kevereiul J. EVANS, B. A. Late ot Jesns College, Oxon. 

London; Piinted for J. While,aaf Fleet-street; and for CL anil 
R. Baldwin, of New Bridge-street, BlaeJi Fiiars. 

71,i$ Tiny vt PuHiihetl, i,i Pour laruc piitiiuun, Urtiwn, r,nMli>litit 
villi Thnr riinrarrd Hiirtrail', uf the /lullior, iht thjfeicat Slagts 
of Lift, fPi'll e Tici, fr,linens in liaatii-'-) 

T he critical and MISCELI.ANEOUS 

PRGSE WORKS ot JOI IN DUYDEN. a 
Now liist colleitcd: wiili Notes and Illiislrations; an Aecount 
of the Life and Writings ot the Author, grounded oii otieinaJ and 
autlientiek Documents; and a Collcctiou of his Litters, the greater 
Part ol wliich has nricrhtfiirc bien published. 

By EDMOND MALONE, Esq. 

Piinted forT. Cailell, and W. Davies, m the Strand. SoMalso' 
by C. and R. Baldwin, Kritlgc-stiect, Blackfiiars. 

'Of whom may be had, Mr. Malunc’a dctcciioucf the Sbakspeart 

Foiuihi'iv. • 


In the Pre -,1 a’lil ShtxiHly mil h: pcNishnt, in One Ihlnine, 8 i‘ 0 . 
Jirdirnteil, ly Pc> minion, to His Graie the DUKE OF LEEDS, • 

A n enquiry into the NI'CESSITY, NATUR^ 
and E VIDENC ES of REVEALED RELIC ION, * 

By THOMAS HOBINSOV. A. M. 

RECTOR of RUAN-M1NOR, CORNWALL, 
laindon: Piinted by and tor C. and R. Baldwin, of New Bridge/ 
xuc'.t. Black Liiats, and L. B. ScuUy, Avc-MiiiiaJUae. 
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lit a fi'w Dixyi h Irbitcdin Twn ^- 

tutrt'\y 0\f(iH}y Vutt' iii.Hoou('‘y I**, nut* c Ji*>' w? 

Jt'U' cilitt Rfiy'at f’l-yirr, Imv ‘ir ]'. h. tiifh u'Portrm/ of 

tfn‘ flv/hury utgravcd fy IJotJ, /iota a ly SiT Joshua 

PIIK mi-TirAL WORKS of the late TUOMAS 


T 


[7,1 Th- 
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ndon : VrinlaU'V sind for S. Hamilion, Falron-Court, Fiecl- 
t; and vdd l,y iJ, ind J. Kobni'-oii, I’.ilcrnosti'i iiiW. 
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_ WAKTON. I'a'ilow of'rii’iity LV.lliOvfurl; ami 

Piat I ..uifilf. I•ltlh h'lrioo, lori'.I'li.d and Liiiai',;cil. Towbich 
arc mm ailLd, Inv rii’ ionurn Horn •n.iium 17c!i-ctu;, ao niam’u 
ral .''o> a li as Camd.ii i'l'ifissor ol Hlsl’i\, lu-iir before pub¬ 
lished. ’J'o.:i-hc'p H'iti b.'irie Atvooni ct liis l.ife;and Notes, 
Crilieal n,. I !>.| he af.ry. Ify KICilAllU MAN 1’, M. A. 1-Jlow 
of Oriel ('.lib''f, Oxioid. 

Oxiord . I'liiitiil (..r \V. Hanwtll iiiid J. I'uiker, unJ 1’. and C. 
HiMiv^lon, Kt. i'aiil'x Chnreh-xiird, l.niabn. 

^ ToKKroVldTMlT'iT •uT'^ ' “ 

Oil 'he I'lril Ilf Fell miry, ii I'l I'l' Fil''>.••1 1 /, Prire Ox. 6(7, 
y//i/ie«'/ii 1,1 Ihe Tii’ily-si i ih I'nhir.ie ui' 'he \'i ir ylriiirnemeiil iif 
ClirnCAI, Ul'lVll'SV ? This Number mill con¬ 
tain, amoiif; oiheis, the fu'Iov^ing veiy important and inle- 
resiiiij^ iunek'.;—1. Montut la’s History of the Mathematies,—II. 
5C(H-gH, on tl'.e Origin and Use ot Obelisks.—111. l,aborde’!. IJcs- 
criplion of a Moi,iic i’avement disroxered in Itdln a.—1V‘. Me¬ 
moirs of the National Institute ol Sciences, ixc.—V. Annals of 
Clienii.stiy —VI. Millin’s Inediud Ancient Monuments, \o. 111. 
—VII. Spanish Poem.s, by the Comic de NoreirA.—Vlll. Aker- 
blad's new Interpretation of the I'ho-nieian liiseriptioii .it O.xioid. 
—IX. Aktrblad's hitter upon the Kgypoau Inscription louiid at 
Rosetta; enitainmg an /tijihiilel .'ot which a lac-simile will be 
given) theiCT taken, ot the Amitnl El,\ Jtllim Lnv'miiir. —Retio- 
spcct ot Foicign l.itcraiiire.—^Tillc, and Alphabetical Index, &c. 

At the !,(imi*tinie, trill Iv Pii'lislieil, 

The Critical Re view, tor J.inua'y, eont...iniii[; a copious ciiticism 
on the Grenville Homer, and the usual laiictjfof cuiious ami 
interesting matter. 

London 
street^ 

Vlu\ l)ti\ (((', Fit!liAi, 

UlEMKlU'll.XeVrof VKNK'I-;, alieretl from Sliak- 

__ speare, acted .it Reiiling School in October last. Published as 

it was performed, foi the lieiiclit of the I.iter iiy l-'und. 

Sold by Messrs. PruMin, liii liaiibons, Kiviiigions, ami Kobinsor.s. 

jn.iir i:,ii\ If h,-I'l, l-v Ihe ^iiiiir. 

King John, with Ibsteincal ami Crnie.d Notes, Price‘is.,id.— 
The Sii'cond Part of King 1 lentv IV.l’ii' c -.'s. tul.—^'Ihc Roses, or 
King I lenry V 1. Puce‘IS.—’Phe lilinum, oi the hulin hanguage, 
with Notes. 'I'he sih bMition, Pine .‘s.—Poifie.d Ciii(‘ni>b)gy of 
Ancient and Knglish lliitory, wfth Notes, od Kd'iu.ii, Puce‘is.— 
Latin dialogues, eolIec‘id from the be-t I,al‘u Vvnteis, (Piiee-l.s. 
(anew ICditiun is in preparation.i—Tldecms Scntmtiaium ci Ih,- 
toriarum, sth Kditioit, Priee-l-:.—Principal Histori.a' N'a'ur.ifis, 
Otiieiorum, Rei RusliCivct Geo,m*phic.i‘, e\ Pbrao, Cicerone. .Ac. 
excerpta, pr. -is. od.—A New i. itm Vocaliul.sry, adai‘ti;d to tlie 
best Ijtm Grammar,, wuh Table.s, ‘id. Edit. is. Od.—^Two Assire 
Scimons prcaclicd at Ri;‘.ding, with Histoiieal and Political Nt.tes, 
and an Apprfldix ; puce o.s.—A Sermon, preached a» the conse¬ 
cration of the Colours of the Readii.g As.soeialion; witli Notes; 
price IS. 6d. . 

This Diy init P itfKheil, m llw«, 4i. fill, Bintdt 

L nC'l’l.'.Ull rUAN'C'Ol.S : on, Keeineiiile Piece.s, en 
Prose ei cn Vers, titees des Mcdleurs Eerixains: pourservir 
a pcifcctionncr les jeiines Gens dans la fx-ciuie; a cteml’i leur 
Cuimoissanie de la l-inguc P'rancoise; et a leur incubjutr des 
Principes de Verm et de Pirie. 

Par I.IN'OLEY .MURRAY. Aiitnir d’lme Grammaire Angl.'is-e, .A’c. 

Printed for Ixtiigman and Reeo, Pauinoster-row; Darton and 
Haney, Gracechurch-stieet; and Wilson and Spent‘t, Vork. 

The pieces wliirh eonsti.ute this conipibuion aic chiefly 
taken from the most ei Icbratcd writers of the age of Louis XIV. 
the Augustan age of p'reiich literature; ami tinv eoniaiii a great 
v.iriety of siylc and composition. The student ot tins wor|(, will 
thi reforc, be perteeily satisfied that he is perusing the purest Frc nch; 
that he IS forming his tasie on the most correct and elejiant mfidel',; 
and fk^t he x\ dlj^ijipre^a knowledge the diffeient tiiodes ot wri¬ 
ting, btitJi autl \trse, tif a considerable number of eminent 

P'rench authors, 'Hie Appendix to the work contains, in French, 
biographif.ll sketches of the author.s from whom the extracts have 
boon made; lists nt their principal writings; and, in gi‘nfral, re¬ 
marks ort the .Style and Merits rit the diPeren'' Works.—This Com¬ 
pilation is c.ileiilated not (inly tor the liiglirr Classes of l^.trner, in 
SihtKils, but for peoanis of all Descripm.tis who wish to letain 
tlfcir Knowledge oi I'lench, or to itnpro’/e themselves "i the L<in- 
g.iage. 'I'o tuiswer these Purposes more c-fflctually, the Book ts 
priiiisd on a fine Fnpi-r, iim neat and cotrcJl M.uuKr, ^ 
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1 rAt.V IliLK NFM' YF.AR’S GIFT! 

Thh Tiny it Piilii-,hed, in Tirn Inr/te liJntnet, Octavo, Piire 1H.» 
Bnardt (hr in 17 Kiinif-rr.t, to le had ly one or moie at tthme. 
Price It. each ;J each Numler rontainin^ Jlfty-six pages of letter- 
piett, and the uhole i-mhellliked icith liirat} -Ax useful anil elegant 
CnpfiiT-plates, I 

rpilF. AC'COMPLTSMF.DTirrOR, or qomplcfc Sys- 
I tem of Litwral Education, being an IntrrKluctfcn to Seieniifi- 
Knowledge and Gcmeel Aeromplishmcnts; containing the 


cal 

most improved theory <tnd practice of the loHowing ^lbJects—Kng- 
li .h Giammar ami Eloevttion—Prninansbip and Short-hand.—* 
Aiitlmieiie, Vulgar an‘l Hccimal—Stork-hotding and Meiclyaius 
Aocoinpts—Mensui .c.ion an.l Aiehitecturc—Optics—^Algeb'ra— 
IJoetrino of Aiimiiiit s—I'rigoiiomelry—Logarithms—tlecigiaphy— 
Astn.nomy—Meebanirs—Elrclricily—Pneuimiries—I lydrosiatitts— 
liydraulKs—Drawing, Einraviiig, and Painting, and "a Variety of 
Ollier iist-rul mailer. By THOMAS I lODSONf. 

To eniimciate the various classes of Individuals to whom tlie 
present Work will be highly acecptable, would be to particularize 
almost cveiy desciiplion ()f mankind. The scholar, tinder the 
tuition of a master, would find his labours greatly abridged by a 
reference to such a Tierilisc. The mcchiinicaT youth, and man o: 
bu'.inc.s.s, will find All that is necessatot to qualify them for the Shop 
ami Criunmig-liouse. Those who have missed llie advantages ot a 
libeial Education, may here supply that defect, and Ihe experienced 
sebolar may find his account m reviewing Uie earlier part ot his 
cduc.ition. 

Printed for 11. D. Symonds, No. ‘20, Paternoster-Row; 

“ This certainly is a uselul and cheap Work, the Modem Im¬ 
provements on each subject are iiitrodueed, and we have no scruple 
III giving it our geiieial leeonimemli^ni. 7 'ide liel. Citl. A’»u. IH 0 .>, 

Mim'i'i a Oflhe. — 'Ihit day |. puNtthed, in -J rol,. M’nn, priie a.,-, (ii/. 
'AH a ii'ovel. 'ri.msiateil hv the 

Author ot “ The Wife and Mistress." Fioni tlie Otigimil of 
AUtilbSTli.S I.A 1‘0\PAINE. 

Piinted for Lane and Xew'inan, Lcadeiiball-strect. 
f/’heie limy hr hnd, nreilfl^\ PidtnheiK 
I. Ori'hans ot Llauglriji!, 3 vols. uis. 6d. sewed.—3. Village 
Rom.mec, -i vols. h-'. 'a vved.—3. Stella of the North, •! vols. itis. 
sLvvid.— I. Noble Wandeieis, ‘2 vols. hs. sewed.—.v. Ibatred, or 
\ lUilietive K.alhir, 3 vols. 1 ;s. sewed.—6. la.tteiy of Life, .3 vols. 
.Ids. (,d. sewed.—^Phe AVidowed Bride, 3 vols. los. 6d. sewed. 

Flelrh nl'al7 Rdkoom,. — Th:^ Day is Piil'li.>hed. l■llll■elllilll•ll li -lh 
JCmhl Porlrmlt nf einiuenl lin hiet engtnred finm Oriffe.rSPPni’d- 
('(g', Ihe •'ieventh lidilioii, tl'ilh coiitulerahle Jniprvixinciili. 
PiIII .a?, (id, Umiidt. 

V SKIaTCH of the m‘:N0MINA1’10NS into which 
the CHRISTIAN WORLD is divided. Giving an iinpariiaJ 
aceoiint ot tlie 


T 


.Atheists, • 
Deists, 

Pag-ans, 

Theophilanthropists 


Jews, 

Chinese Riligionj 

Chns'ians, 

Mahonieians. 


Alio iif'ahe}idlowing ChrulAi^eiti 


.Ar.'inomians 
Ariiiis 

Anncnian.s ■ 

Athanasiaus 
Ba;Rists 
Baxterians 
Hrnvviii.sts 
Calvini-sts 
Destruction ists 
Dunkers 

Engl. Presbyterians 
Episcopalians 

Fifth MoiiarcRy MenPapista 
Greek Church Pa-'doliaptists 

llngonots Protestants 

Hutqbnisonians Protestant Dissenters 

Independents Quakers 

Aaeoiiipunied tvitk a Pirsiiasrue to Religious Moderation, 
fieclimii on the If'hnie, 

- Yk"" ■ 


Jumpers 
Lu'hcrans 
Maleriallsts* 
Milk'tiaiians 
Moiavians, 
Mugglctonians 
Mystics 
Methodists 
New Methodists 
New American Sect 
Necessitarians 
Nonjutors 


Rclormers 

Refugees 

Relief 

Sahellians 

balibatariatis 

Sandematiiar.s 

Scotch Presbyterians 

SeceJers 

Shakers 

Soeiniaiis 

Sublajisartans 

Suprjlapsarians 

Swcdenborglans 

Trinitarians 

Universalisis 

Wicklilliles 


and Re*- 


By JOHN EVANS, A. M 


Printed for B. CrosBy and Co. Stationers'-Court, London. 
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Hence we see tliat there are three %'aricties of cala¬ 
mine. The fiiht a .snhcarhoiiat, coniaininj.' uMter, or 
aocovdiii^ to Mr. 'J'i iHiant'.s ingenious coujet ture, a 
I'oiiipoiiiul of c.irbonat of /inr, anjl liyrlrat of fcinc, in 
the proportion of'J to; the second a carbonat of zinc; 
an.I tlic third a compound of zinc, silica, aiul water, 
'rite <-alaTrnrie belonging to the tiiM of tlu-so di\i- 
.sioii.s, or ilu' (.Mh.iriine of liliwberir, was white, and of 
a stalactsiical liirm , specitic gravity .'>..‘ 181 . Ucl'ore tiie 
blow pipe it I'l i-'inK jellow, and was gradually dis¬ 
sipated, a.s is ilii- c.ne with all ealaiiiincs. It dis.so]vcd 
in acids with etfciveiceuce. 

The lirsl .specimen of the second species of cala¬ 
mine, nr the carlioiirit of zinc, wa.s of a inainiilated 
form, externally brown, but internally greenish yellow; 
specitic gravity ‘l.dlti. 'Uic second specimen, or 
].)erbyshire calamine, wa; of .i jiale yellow colour, 
and of the same spccifu; gr.uity very nearly witli the 
other, but it was cr) st,dli/ed, and ofcour.se would 
have been irinked by Minei.dogisis among lamelluted 
calamines, [fence tb.c reason of the dilj'erence be¬ 
tween iliejiaii.ily.si.T of Hergtn.iti and Pelletier. Berg¬ 
man had analysed a ciy.stallized c.urbonat ol zinc, and 
Bclietler an electiicalcjalaniine, or silieated oxide of 
zinc. ^ 

The electrical calnn;inc analyzed by Rlr. Tennant 
was regularly civst.illized. Its specific gravity w.as 
.‘l.t.'Jl-. It bec.mie elecliic.d by beat; and before the 
blow pipe decrepitated, and ,^hone with a green li;\hl 
Vll. I'.ii'eiy .— Krueiy is a mineral wliich lias been 
long know n, and in common use, for polislhng the 
tsnrlaces oY hauj bodies, ft is hiought to J.ondon 
from iJie islands of the Archipelago, wiierc it i.s pro- 
biij'y found in grc.it abundance. It is usually ac¬ 
companied wiili iron oie, and frequently with pyrites, 
mica and fel.spar. .Mr. Smithson Tennant has l.itely 
subjected it to a chemical analy.sis; and it appears 
fiom his experiments that it agrees in its prop.'rties 
and composition with the adamantine spar or eoriih- 
»luni lately analyzed by Clienevix, wlio considers it 
as a variety of siipphyr; or i.ither he considers the 
s.ipphyr as .1 v.u ieiy ot it. His conclusions will come 
under our eoiiiidei.ition in a fiUnre nninher. 'J'hc 
result of Mr. Tenn.uil’s an.dysis is th.it emery is com¬ 
posed of 

Alnniiiia.flO 

.‘'ifuM. 

Iron. 4 

Loss. 7 

-too* 

Vni. Vayrr .—Briignatelli infonus us, that when 
paper is treated w'itli nitric acid, in thfc usual w.iy, it 
yields suberic acid, mixed with oxalic acid. This is 
certainly favourable to an opinion, started some time 
ago by Fonreroy, that tlic outer bark of all vegetable 
bodies is of tlie same nature with cork. 

f /hf Ai/c.'-—Mr. Chenevixhas lately 

rea<l a 'pirj^-r to the Royal .Society, on the propenie.s, 
and chciu'uMl analy.sis ot the humours of tlie eye. 
His e,\|XTiincuts were made chiefly on the eyes of 
.sliecp, file following is a short view of the most iiu- 
jiortant tacts which tliat paper contained. ' 

L The aqueous liumour is' dear, transparent and 
■ * Khil. Trans, leoa, v 
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insipid. The specific gravity at (>0® is l.OO.Qtt. It 
does not alter the colour of vegetable blues. When 
boiled a sliglil coagnlutn appears. lYie infusion of 
till! and iiitral of silver oeeasioa precipitates in it. 
It is composed of water, albumen, gciai nc, muriat 
of soda. ^ 

'2. Tlic crystalline humour is also cloar and insipid. 
Its specific gravity at b'O" is l.lOlKi. li dissolves 
alnio.it completely in cold water. When boiled it 
ji.nily co.igiilatc.i. Tan occasions an abundant prtci.. 
pitate in its solution. Iti.v conipiwed of water, albu¬ 
men atul gelatine. The proportion of water i,i smal¬ 
ler, and that of albumen and gelatine greater than in 
the otlicr Iiiiniouis. It contains no muriat of soda. 

8 . 'I'he vitreous humour, when dcprivi,d of its 
capsules, agicci in its density, and in all its other pro- 
peitics with tlie aqueous hunynr. 

No phoqiliat e.m be detected in the hunvmrs of the 
eye, though that lias been aniiounted by seveial chc; 
mists. 

'J'be elicniicid jiropcrtics and composition of the hu¬ 
mours of the human eye, as tar a» they have been 
exannued, agree with those qf the eye of the sheep. 
In tiic. human eye the. density^of the dirystalline leiiso 
is l.t'/lltt, that of the aq .eous and vitreous 1 . 0 i)>;i. 
Thus it appears that the ratio of the densities of tlie 
diflerent humours diflers very much in the human eye 
and that of the .sheep. 

The humours of tlip eyes of birds agree also in com¬ 
position with those 01 the sheep; but in birds the 
densify ot the vitreous luiniour is greater than that of the 
frystaHine. These ditlbreiit humours luve .probably 
an achromatic eflect, and it i.s likely that in ni.in that 
achromatic propi-rty is greater than in the The 

density of flie crystalline «lense increases graJuidly 
from (he eirciimferi'iicc to the centre. The density 
of tlic vvholelen.se of a sheep’s eye was l.lOt.'O, that 
of the einitral part 2.2 1 ,; 1 . 

III. CJ.ASSII If VTION AND Tlll.OUV'. 

II. Ajjinilii of the Em l/is. —^This subjeit li.is lately 
occupied a good deal of the attention of eheinists. 
Guyton some lime'ago published a«^of experiments 
on the subject, showing that many earthy salts, when 
mixed together, occasion jxecipitates. These experi¬ 
ments were soon after repeated liy Darraco, who de- 
muiislrated that many of the ]>reeipil:itii)ns annuniiced 
by Guyton were merely the consequence of tlie im¬ 
purity of the solutions which he employed. The ex- 
l>erimenls of D.irraco have been lately confirmed by 
those of Mr. Chciievix. The result of the experi¬ 
ments pf these two cheini.sts is as follows. 

1 . There exists an affinity betw-een silica and alu¬ 
mina. When silieated and aluminated potash are 
mixed together the mixture gelatinizi's. 

^2. There is a strong alfinity between alumina and 
magnesia. When muriat of alumina and of mag¬ 
nesia are mixed together and ammonia addiM, tlie two 
earths precipitate combined. 

.'L*Th»re is an affinity between lime and alumina. 
The last eartii facilitates the solution of the former in 
potash. 

4. Lime w-ater, barytes water, and strontian water 
occasion a precipitate, when drupt into silieated 
IKitash. 
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5. None of tlie earthy miirlafs occasion precipi¬ 
tate? wliea mixed los^-tlier. 

XII. Priiific Acat. —lli<;lilcr of Berlin and De 
^•^over hai/ announced in the Nuinher of Van 

Mods' Joiifiial de Chimie for Deccinlier last, that 
Trussic Acid is capable of bcarinsj a red heat, without 
being decotnposed : and they affirm that a purer and 
more completely saturated alkali may be obtaineil, by 
applying a strotig heat to the mixture of blood and 
alkali in preparing the blood lie, than by observing the 
common process. This is perfectly consistent witli 
the experiments concerning the composition of tlie 
Prussic Acid made long ago by SeUeelc aud Clouet. 
The former obtained the acid by heating a mixture ot 
potass and charcoal to redness in a crucible, and then 
thrusting pieces of sal ammoniac to tlie bottom of the 
niixiure. (-louot fonn«l the same acid by causing 
ammonijca! gas to .pass through charcoal heated to 
redness in a porctlahi tube ; and the Frenchchemist.s, 
\v!io repeated this experiment, found that to succeed 
in obtaining the acid the application of a strong red 
heat was necessary. Now if a strong red heat assists 
in forming the acid, it is. not likely that it will destroy 
it when lormcil. 

llicliter has annoiwcod*also that the affinity of 
prussic acid foi potash is much stronger at a red heat 
than at the common lompcraturo. Tliis would he an 
extraoidinary circumstance in a substance of so 
soluble a nature as the prussi#aeid. Hut Richter's 
experiments do not prove his position. They' show 
o.ily that a red heat is not suriicient to decompose 
pure pnissiat of poiasi. Neither is a red heat siiffi-i 
ciciit for decompodiig carbonat of barytes, yet it 
WouliTTc abiiird to suiy, that the affinity of carbonic 
a<-id tor barytes is increased by heating them to 
redness. 

XIII. I.if'hf bj] the. collision of fitiril boilies .—It is 

well known th.it the sparks ^c.'isioiMjJ by the colli- 
lion of flint and steil in the open air arc small parti¬ 
cles of the steel, abraded by the stroke, and heated to 
redness, by thc'^jinion with tlitf com¬ 

mon air. I lenee the reason that no* sparks appear 
when tlie collision is mi^Io to take place in the ex¬ 
hausted receiver of an air pump, as was’long ago as- 
ceitained l>y Mr. Hawksbi^; but a faint light only is 
perceivctl. Air. Davy has lately pablished some ex¬ 
periments on this subject (Journal of the Royal In¬ 
stitution, N® I-’, p. vJo'l), and has rendered it ex¬ 
tremely prolrable, that in this case the light is not 

• connected with the combustion of the steel, and that 
steel never becomes luminous by collisiotf, except in 
consequence of combustion. He supposes that the 
light is occasioned by the abrasion, and friction of 
minute parts of the flint. * 

He observed that when a fine and thin flint, which 
may be easily broken, is UBcd.for the collision in v»cuo, 
the light is, much more vivid than when a thick and 
strong flint i.s used j and with a strong flint uist eharp 
enough to give sparks with steel in the atmospjjcre, it 
is seldom that any light is perceived under tlve cx- 
liausled receiver. He inserted a thin picc^ of iron 
pyrites in the gun lock in place of the flint. By colli¬ 
sion in the atmosphere it gave very vivid sparks, 
chiefly white, from the combustion of the iron, but 
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sometimes mixed with a few red sparks from the com¬ 
bustion of particles of pyrites, ilut under the ex¬ 
hausted receiver tiiis body produced no light whalcver 
by collision with stoel. 

Mr. Davy sujipose.s that tlie pai tides of iron become 
luminous aiul burn, by lieiiig r.iised tiisj to such a 
temper.ilurc as enables tliomto comhiiie'^itii ewjren; 
and the surface of the filauK-nt of froii is so gre.it 
complied with its bulk that the heat evolvcvl by this 
commencement of oxydati.ni must be rel.itive'v much 
greater than in common cases, and the oxide t'ormed 
wil^not be so ready to form a coat sulllciently thick 
to cover the metal from the aciiou of tlie air. 

The bodies that Irecome himiiK'Us w htai struck or 
nibbed in vacuo, under*water, or in g.ises not cajia- 
ble of supporting combustion, sucli as c.iihonat of 
lime, flour sp.ir, siliceous stones, glass, sugar, and 
diflereiit salts, arc both phosiihorescent bodies and 
electrics; h< 4 nce the flashes they produce are most 
likely partly eleclrii'al and partly pliospliorcsceiit. 

♦HV. IIdiiI/'a Apjmrntus. — A very ingenious im¬ 
provement of Woulf's app.iritiis has Ictdv*l)een pio- 
posed by Mr. Schmidt. The appaiMius of Woulf, as 
is well known, consists of a series of three nioutln'l 
bottles, connected together by gl iss tubi-s, and llie 
wholeeoimeetcd ag.iin, by atiilie, with a na'eivci Uited 
or ground in the usual way to a retort. This ippira- 
tns is iiidispensalily necessaty in many chein.. ,il dis¬ 
tillations and processes. • It is excei'dmgiy tUniMe- 
some to lute the tubes into tlie boitk-, at evei v jiro- 
ecss ; yet tliis is at present tieee^sary, for, i( vv«- at¬ 
tempt to fit them tiy grinding, they scarcely e\ei fall 
to bre.ik to pieecs in putting the appiratus togeiher or 
taking it in piece"-. Several methods of ohvi.ito'g tliis 
incoiivcnieiiey have liecn proposed ; but the fiibowing 
of Sclimidt is one of tlie simplest which vve have slch. 
The bottles are 
iiydc with wide 
necks, and a large 
funnel of glass is 
either ground in¬ 
to each, |)r licr- 
mctically sealed 
in it, which is 
easily done when 
the Ixtttles are ^ 
madt'. I’lie tulve« i 
having their points •' 
slightly curved, 
and bent in the 
proper shape, are 
introduced into — 
these lunncls, and the hoftles are tilled with water or 
liquid, according to circumstances. 1 hey arc then 
placed at such a distance from each other, tiiai the 
bent ends ot tilt'tubes am beyond tl^e bottom 
funnel altogether, and one of these b^iW*^rfrmust 
l)c of such a length, that it shSll reach above the sur¬ 
face of the water. The figure in the niargyi will 
make the w'hule contrivance easily utuh rstood. The 
funnels answer the purpose of tflbes of safety. The 
gases that enter the bottles will colloist on the surfadie 
of the waU;r, and what is not absuibej vvill eater ilic 
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inoutli of the lube is above (be water, twiJ pass 
on to (be other bottle. This contrivance not only 
satcb the trouble of luting, but the bottles #nay be 
nio\ecl about wil.hout any great hazard of bVeaking 
the glasses, a circumstance of great importance in 
Ui.iny cbeiuical proces.ses. 

STKAM ENGINE. 

Tt is s.lid that a very important improvement has 
been l.itely made in that important ma« liine. The 
force of the steam has been rendered about fifty times 
giviier. We hojie soon to be able to give a lyorc 
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particul.ir 

leaders. 


account of this great discovery to‘our 


WI'l have lately received froiti Madrid a very valu¬ 
able Supplement to the “ Quinologia” of Don Hipo- 
litolUii/, puLlislied by him and Don Jos. Pavon, 
co-editor of the Mora Peruviana & Chiicnsis. If 
eont.un.s an instrnclive account of four new Species 
of Cinchona, discovered by Don Juan Tafalla, ,an 
able Sp,ii\,Vh Holaiiist, in the Jiiih'x of Peru, where 
they are found as far as Chicoplaya, Monzon and San 
Antonio de Playa graiwle. I'hey are named Cinchona 
inicrantha, Cinchona dichotuma. Cinchona glandnli- 
lera, aiul ('inchona aculifiiha.—Possessors of the 
I'loia Pciuviana, itc. will find a description of the 
first in the .second vol p. .V,’, rig. of (he second, 
in the s.imc vol. p. .■>3, fig.,1))? ; of the third, in ih 
tliirrl vol. ]). fit, fig.and of the fourth, in the 
same vol. p ().'), (ig.The .supplement further 
conlain-i a’n ahl<^aii(i animated defence of the Peruvian 
species of Cinchona, against Don Franc. Zca, who 
conteniied in a Pclter, inserted in tlu; oth IMiinihcr of 
the “ Anales ilc Hisloria iS’aturnl,’’ that the four 
spei ics of Ciiu'hoii.i, discovered hy Don Jos. Cel. 
Miitis in the kingdom of Sant.i Fe, arc .sui)erior to 
iho-e found in Pervi. It teuninates with a letter to 
Citizen Jnssieii, (ending to remove tlie objections ahd 
resolve the doubts, .started by him against the genera 
of tlie prodronnisof the Flora Peruviana iSc Chilen.sis. 


LITERATURE. 

KI.STORV, CimONOU)(,VANn OKOGRAPIIY. 

Oh’ Jill the (tranches of literary composition, there is 
none th.il in ilicitry appears more easy than History, 
and niaie ih,;t in practice is really more difficult. If 
fi;e histori.m is deficient in fancy, his works will be 
too 1 . 1111 ) for peru.salj and if that faculty be vigorous, 
J.e V. ill find it no easy matter to icstrain its unseason¬ 
able lliglits. 'J'hc business of narrative is to inform, 
hut to inlorni in the easiest and simplest way, and yet 
with a sort of delight. The figures of rlietori* and 
t!ic flowers of poetry are not here in their place. The 
Jiistppan rcject.s such allurrjfuents, not because he is 
inca^4 I;:^’.*'"'fii!fp!dying them,* but because they be 
come not the plainness and gravity of that kind of 
w ritiiig in vv Iiich lie aspires to excel. To compose an 
agree:fble and approved history, he should therefore 
be ma.ster of supererogatory talents, of .superfluous 
powers, and feel in himself a vigour winch he rarely 
thinks fit to exert. 

If the above description conveys a true noti 4 }li of 


history, we are afraid that very few writings of the 
age can be assigned to that class of literature. They 
are the vv’orks of dcclaimers, polemics, critics, and 
poets, niore properly than of historians. vOt the oppo¬ 
site extreme, comprehending those authorspvho deal iii 
plain matter of tact only, withom any regard to the 
graces of composition, it will be time sMiongh to 
speak when they begin to be read. '1 bey may supply 
materials I'or the, historian; but as they do not inform 
with anv kind of' delight, they must be content to 
rank with the gazettes and mere chronicles of tlie 
times. 

It has seldom happened that an age, productive of 
great events, has been adorned by men qualified to 
relate them happily. The Persian and I’eloponesiaii 
war form to this remark a memorable exception; 
and tlic historians I Icrodotue and Tiiiicydidcs thence 
partly derive their long entablished pre-eminence. 
'J'he illustrious reign of Alexander was far les.s for¬ 
tunate. Cicero projected only liis great historical 
work on Homo. Father Paul imleedlived in the time 
of llte reformation, anti Clarentloii was both an .actor 
and a suiVcrer in the rebellion which ho describes. 
The imporlaiice of thi.-'circumst.ime is visible in their 
writings, whieh, with thS gravity and tlignily of his¬ 
tory, unite a richness and raciiicss scarcely ctpi.illed 
by authors of any kind. The age in which we live 
has been fertile in great revolutions; it remains yet 
to be seen, whether «ny man of competent abilities 
has been silently employed in treasuring up and re¬ 
cording them. 

■ To tills walk of literature, as far as it respects our 
own country,*.several circumstaiKes appear to have 
been of late jicculiarly advcr.ic. I will not tWell (>ii 
the party spirit alvv.ays'lurkfiig in mixed governments, 
and vvlnch has been excited and much cnibittemd by 
the events of the times. The French, w'ho vvcie the 
principal actorj, are .il*o the great relafcrs ot tlielr 
own exploits; and their memoir.s are now characler- 
ized liy vapid declamation, as tliey torniei ly were hy 
poignant epigrams^ iloth are grea^^cmi.slics in liis- 
tory, iiiid apjKar peculiarly ungr.icclul in Kiiglish 
imitations, especially where an iiwalcnhihh' nuinlier ot 
new wurds tfontinually betray the Gallic original. Iii 
addition to this imported^mischief, the simplicity of 
historic style appears to sufUir by the contagion oi 
that loaded verbosity too usual in our public debates. 
An orator may be heard with pleasure, while he dis- 
cusse.s a popular topic with little reach of thought, 
and in very inaccurate and inck'gant language. Much 
profundity w refinement is not calcfilated tn gain at¬ 
tention witli a mixed assifnib!^ 11c has only to ring 
the change.s on certain tochiB^ phrases, pleasing at 
the‘moment to the public car.^^'hc symjiathy of the 
cfovvd, enlivened by bis clear sonorous voice, will 
raisi* him to his due re\yar4 in temporary ^ime. But 
history is KrijjMise " a perpetual monument, an 

cver^sting possession it is to be readValmly in tho 
closet b)^distant ages and nations; Itpth its style and 
its reflections must bear impartial examination by tliu 
unflattering torch of criticism. 

Chronology and Geography have licen called the 
two eyes of history, la the former vve have not any 
recent iinproveinents. Tho revived acquainlauce of 
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Enijjpeans with the East betrayed some writers into 
chimerical oninioiis concerning the higlj antinnity of 
.arts and emjrc in Asia, lint the preten>iioi^b of the 
Indians in Jns particular are now exploded like those 
bf the Chaldeans and Egyptians of old; and their 
chronologv, even on a slight examination, has appeared 
not less absurd than their geography. Mythology 
and allegory, not undisguised truth, have always 
formed the main literary pursuits of the East; but 
amidst the wild and insipid fables of the Persians and 
Hindoos, which with some pass for history, it will be 
difHcult to find any notices that liarinonize with 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Diodorus, Strabo, and oilier 
invaluable monuments of autient literature. 

From the nature of (ieography, that science must 
be continually progressive aiiiong a jieople flourishing 
in navigation and eouiificrce. Some of the out-lying 
dominions of Britain, and some colonies belonging to 
our enemies, of which llie fortune of war gave lu a 
temporary possession, have lK*en recently described 
with more accuracy than at any former period. The 
arms of a neighbouring, and then hostile nation, car¬ 
ried our own into Egypt and Syria, countries long 
sunk into barbaiasni and tjbscurily, but once scats of 
civilization, and sce*ies of iiKurtoiable transaelions. 
Wliat advantages may vet be reaped from the hii)ours 
of learned men that followed in this train of war, it 
would be vain to guess. Hitherto, we fear little has 
been added to the uiformatiou%hieli Pocork, Norden, 
Perry, and others hail previously rommuiiieated. 'I’lie 
last work of the Association for promoting Discoveries 
ill the interior jiarts of Africa was published but :i 
fcw.gipnths ago. It ascertains the setle of the temple 
of Hainmon, as disrovered by Mr. Browne; and 
gives hopes, that shortly we sliall see explored the 
great western liraiu h of the Nile, a river of more im¬ 
portance than that which Mr. Bruce, and the Jesuits 
before him, had traced frofh the mvuut.iius of Abys¬ 
sinia. Geography, in fact, is making perpetual ad- 
vauees ; many m.aterials were provided : and a huge 
colo.ssus has ilieen reared by Major Beunell in his 
Geography of Herodotus, incomparably tlie flrstwork 
of the kind. Perhaps cyjr better knowlctlge of Asia 
and Africa will in lime be applied tolls noblest use, 
not merely to describe er direct the caravan wn its 
route, but to explain great events and memorable re¬ 
volutions. The undertaking, indeed, to be successful 
will require much taste, in addition to the ground¬ 
works of real* knowledge. Knowledge is a plant of 
hardy growth, which has only to fear the ravages oi 
Barbarians, and the t^tal subversioh of society; 
whereas, taste is a tender flower, exposed to jwrjjetual 
and innumerable dangers. Yet this perishable* gift 
cannot be too dearly cherished, or too anxiously de¬ 
fended, since taste is the true rod of Minerva, tliat adorns 
learning with grace, afffl stamp.s it witli immovlality. 

Elements qf Genera! Uistorj/, ancient and To 

which are* added, a Table qf Chnmlilun^, and a 
comparative view of ancient and modern ticographi/, 
illustrated by Maps, Bp Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
2 Voliimex, Sro. 

ABRIDGMENTS of history have been censured as 
tending to divert youth from study and research, and 


indulgijig indolence and snperficinl reading. But Ic^ 
us consider, that only a sm.ill poriion of matikind can 
have Unsure, if they have inclination, for learned and 
ileep irfvestig.ition : and let us also remember, that the 
grc.itest and most iiidustiious historian mu.st have 
eoinmeiiced his aequaiiitaucc witli history by the peru¬ 
sal of abridgments. Many i>eople, \ir\s true, re»t 
saiisfled with such brief narr.itives<5 ami there are 
many, even among those who have a ta»te for reading, 
whose avocations render it necessary and proper that 
they should be satisfied with them. But upon leaders 
ofvmother description they liave often a very liflerent 
oiFcet, and excite a thirst of further knowledge, a de¬ 
sire of tuountiug to the fouiitaiii-he.id of authority. 
Thus, to either class qf readers, such works must bo 
acknowledged to be useful. 

The work before us contains th^ outlines of a 
course of academical lectures on general liisiory, de¬ 
livered for^Tiauy years in the university of Kdinburgh 
with public approb.ation. Mr. Tytler observes, that 
there has been almost in all ages some one predomi¬ 
nant nation, to whose history those of thetithers seem 
to be subservient, and he has therefore exhibited the 
succession of those predomin*it powers, as the prin- 
eijial tigures in a suceession of historical delineations, 
wlierein, the inferior, or dependent nations are 
groiqred in their due place.s. 

Omitting entirely the Jewish history, as belonging 
to a dillerent deparInwU of study ; and premising 
some considerations oti the government, laws, religi¬ 
ous institutions, arts, and sciences, of the eai ly ages, 
with very brief accounts of the Assyrian-;,' Egyptians, 
and Phirnicians, Mr. Tytler passes to the hi.story of 
Greece, on which he bestows fourteen .sertioiis j and 
he allols five more to political relleciions arising from 
the history of the Greciap slates, tlie state of ilie fine 
arts, the poets, the historians, and the jihilosopliers 
of that country, with brief accounts of the most dis¬ 
tinguished thararters in each of tliesc classes, hi 
like manner he goes through the lloiri,iu history in 
twenty-two sections (Mlh—luh), whereof two arc 
appropriated to Carthage and Sicily, in order to make 
the reader acquainted with them, pie\ions to the de— 
Irurlioii of the one, am^the subjugation of tlie otlier. 
Two more sections are devoted to Gothic liistory, 
and one to the metliod of studying .Ancient history. 
A comparative view of ancient and modern geography 
concludes the first volume. 

The second volume, consisting of sixty-seven sec¬ 
tions, contains the modern hi.slor/of tlie world, tlie 
a:ra of which is dated front the fall of the western 
Roman empire and the final subjugation of Italy by 
the Iximhards. In this part of the work, the leading 
objects are more various; and not unfrequeutly it 
happens, that one nation, after acting the priiiciji.il 
character on the theatr^ of the world for time, 
withdraws to maktftoora for 3noi-i.-..«, ^w l}ja«Ms in its 
turn superseded by a third; and thus n successive 
view of the pre-eminent nations, wherein those who 
have sunk from the first place frequently resume their 
rank, as principals, is laid buforc the readers. This 
part also contains sketches of ecclesiastical histor}^ and 
accounts of the constitutions and policy of the several 
Vugduius, with an essaj^ on chivalry and romance. 
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and views of the progress of literature, arts,, science, 
and commerce. 

Such, in few words, is the plan of the worV. A.s 
a .sjieciincn of tlie exeruiion. we subjoin a few C 3 ftracts. 

Vol. 1. p. ,sc).—“ The dieail of the war of 'IVci- rests 
chicHy on tilt aiithniiiy of Ifoirier, and onpht not, in 
spite of tno(t<Ti. .srepticism, to bo refused, in its outlines, 
tile eredit of a (rui* ni.storv.—After a bloeknde of ten vears, 
Troy nas taken, either bv storm or siirpri/e, 1JP.J, A. C. 
and lioiiio s^t on fire in the iii,iiht, smis burnt to the p,round, 
not, a tcst'ne of its ruins existing at the present day. Tlie 
empire fell from that inoineiii. 'I'lie Greeks sttiled a 
roloiiv neat tlie spot, and llie ust of llie kingdom nas oe- 
cunied by the lAdians.” 

P. “ Xi the pcriotl of the abnliiion of the rep.nl 

Rosevnincnt, the Roman lerritorMwas extremels Iiniiti-d.* 
The only use, tbcj made of tluir sieiories was to iiaturalir.e 
the inhabitants ojj some of the cour|uercd stUes, and ihti.s 
iniTease their populalion. Tims their strength being abs.nys 
superior to their cnlcrpri/rs, they kaid a solid foundation 
for the fiitnro extension of their empire. * 

" In t!u’ acfounts piten by hi'tori.iiis of the strength jf 
the ain.ies, both of the Romani in those eaily ntues and 
of the nrignhourinp si.ites their enemies, we hate every 
re.ison to believe there is nineli exapperation. The territo¬ 
ries from V hicli these ariifles were furnished, were incapa¬ 
ble of suppKinp them. • 

“ In the ce.ntumal wars in which the republic was eupa- 
pod, tlie Roni.in.' were most eommonlv the aggressors. 
The causes of fins -sreni to have, been the ainhitiou of the 
consuls, to distuipui'h their short adininislration by some 
spUnd'd enterprise, and the wisTiof the senate to give the 
jieojile oerupatinn to preient intestine di.sqniets. 

“ The Tepid poternmenr suh'isied 2-4 1 years, and in tliat 
t'me only .seven keiijis reiptiicl, several of whom died a 
violent de:uli. These cireumstanees throw doubt on the 
rmthentieitv- of this jieriod of the Roman Ilistoiy.” 

As fo the doubt, which Mr. Tytlcr fiinls arising 
from (he duration of the reigns of the seven kings, 
\vc must dilT'er from him so far as to .assert positively, 
that it pioduec.s no flun/tf, hut « dtnr a,i'l undnii'iblc 
coiiric/iuii t)f direct f.alsification, and that childish pas¬ 
sion for high antitjuity, vv hieh cngciiciercd ll-.e licfion.s, 
wherewith tlic Egyptians and many other natic>ns have 
foolishly attempted to supply the want of early history. 
Every unprejudiced pci'^ou, who wiil t.vke tlio trouble 
of examining tin'history of Rome, ptior to the des¬ 
truction of C.irtliage, by the te.st of rational criti¬ 
cism, and such aiithoritv as can be obtained, will see 
reason to pronounce, that the greatest part of it is 
little less fabulous than Geoflrey of Monmouth's his¬ 
tory of the Britons,or the Arabian Tales. This almost 
total want of foundation in truth could not po.ssibly 
escape our author, even though he sliduld never have 
seen the judicons French Cvs.ay on the uncertainty of 
the first five (suppo.sed) centuries of the Roman His¬ 
tory. Indeed, if we continue a strict examination^f 
it somewhat lower, we shall find ourselves vs'cll war- 
^ ranted^im say, that^th^ere was «ot^vne author, besides 
PolybiuvetCatS^ian, who eould be called an historian 
of Rome before Julius Caisar, Now, as the records 
of the lltjnians, if any ever existed, were burnt (ac¬ 
cording to the accounts of their own writers) when 
• • . 

• Ijrom thc unquestionable authority of a treaty, preserved by 
Polybws, it appears that the Roman territery was tiien much moic 
Mtcnv.vc than'ihtwe, who in after aga took upon them the oflic* 
6f historians, have TeitrcMimeelit,, R, , 


their city was taken by the Gauls; and scarcely any 
Iii.storic events are noted by Antiochns of SyracOse, 
who only says that Rome was built by th4 Pektsgi be¬ 
fore tbc Trojan war, or by 'nieophrastusT^'hcopom- 
pus, or CHtarchus (See Plin. 1. in. c. .>.),1-I«’raclidea 
Pontiens (ap. Plur. in Camill.), Aristus or Aselopiades 
Arrian. 1. vii.!, or Lyropliron in his Oia.s.sandra, 
(and these, wo believe, arc almost all the Grecian 
w liters before llic; age of rolybiu.s, who mention 
Home in any way wliafevcr) it necessarily follows, 
that no connected or authciKic liistoiy can possibly bo 
preserved. Julius Ctesar hiniselt, it must be lemem- 
licted, was the recorder of his own actions, of which 
\vc should see a very ditl'erent account, if we had any 
Gallic or liritish historians of tliat age * It is oniy 
from the age of Augustus, thattlie eommencernent of 
clear Roman history can be d.i<ed ; and even after his 
time the chronology of tlie Roman history, which 
witli its nuiio url'ix conilitd- m.ikcs such a pompous 
figure in the works of latter historians and chroniclcri, 
who have a.ssum(;d it as a standard to regulate other 
histories, was not a.sccrtained by any generally re¬ 
ceived autlioiity of record or history. G( this wo 
have many proofs in various parts of Pliny's Natural 
History, of which shall produce only two, Pliny, 
in hi% prcl'acc or dedication to Vespasian, says that he 
presents his work to him in his (tlic Eauperor's) sixili 
consnlale, whieli was A. TJ. 7.'. Ini. .Mv. c -t. Jio 
reckons it ‘JoO years since the destnietioii of Carthage, 
which w’a.s 1 !(• years before Christ j so heic is an er¬ 
ror of nine years in the date of so fanuais an event, 
and of no very remote antiquity. Ilut lie liis an ana¬ 
chronism of no h'ss than :>.) years in the sp..ee of tiiiio 
between tlie death of Numa .nid the consulate ol (Cor¬ 
nelius Ce.thcgus and llcbius* Pampliilus (1. xiii. c. 
Iti), if it may be called an aiiaclnoiii.sm lor dill'cring 
from a date vesting upon no authority. 

Many more prijots of tlte fabulousness of what has 
passed for the. Roman history might be adduced, if 
tliis w'cre a proper place for them; but the.se are suf¬ 
ficient for a specimen tof the little (Jj^'iidcncc thero 
ought to be upon those authors from whom boys are 
made to imbibe their first notjpns of history. P« rhaps 
Mr. Tytler maV not have thought himself at liberty to 
depart! from the long beaten Jim k of nreived histoiy, 
and might think him.self bound to follow the many 
great men who have travelled in that road. Rut let 
a proiessor of universal hisloij tiever depart from the 
first law and iiia"iia chnrta of historians, Ne ijtiid 
Ja/ni (liven- aiukat, jie <juid rrn non andeati for all 
deference to precedents or njnies ought to give way to 
TitUTir, without which the most artful or the most 
pleaSin^ relation of events is not liisioni, but romuiicv, 
Aiiih-usSuvi (ill's, iiiiikus Plato, set! wt/gw ainiui l/ciitas. 

At the eqd of the second volume there is a chrono¬ 
logical 4able, with a margiual^hrouicle of ilkistrious 
persons, wherein we‘observe Sanconiathon placed 
• - 

* Nennius, a British author of the ninth ccntui^, who, though 
fabulous aiid*mutilali;i.f, is as Kood authority for events several cen¬ 
turies before his own time, as v irRil or LIvv, or any other of the Ro¬ 
man writers can pos-eibly be for the history of their kings, say."!, 
th.it r<vsar returned without vicloiy, his soldiers being slaughtered 
and his ships da.'-hfd in prices. .'Vnd Lucan and Tacitus, Roman au¬ 
thors, who lived soon after Cafsar, go even farther than Nennius, 
autl tell us, that he was actually put to flight by the Riitons. 
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400 vears later than Mr. Tytlcr makes him in Vol. I. 
p. .or. . 

. TJionsh thl work is far from beins; voluminous, 
Mr. 'rvtler fJs comprised .1 ^reat mass cif information 
ill it, hcides' linding room for a variety of brief' and 
judicious reflections on the con.stlfulion, laws, policy, 
manners aiwl customs, ot the various nations, and also 
■siiort rliaracters of the philosophers, historians, poets, 
anil*artists. The narrative, thonwh concise, is 0 ^ 100 - 
al)ie; .and many good reflections ari'C to the reader 
from the manner in whicli the o\eiils are related. 
Tiiough vve ditfor from our author in se\cral ]>olnts ot 
history, and observe a jirctty consideralile miiUlier of 
in ii'curacios or mistakes, we are not so unreasonable, 
or so little aeipiainied with the labour of research, as 
to be insensible of the ditfieulty of coiulncling a 
work which cinbrai'os very wide a range.. In a 
second edition (which, if this is not a very large im¬ 
pression, will prob.ibly soon be called lor) the author 
win h.ive an oiipoitniuty of correcting the mistakes, 
some of them j>eih.i|is typographical, which m.iy in 
nianv cases be ilone without altering even the con¬ 
st rnclion of the sonteiicos : such a correcfiou wc ear- 
ncsilv rccommeiiil to him. 

The book is not m*irh fllnstrattd by .si.v m.ips, of 
which wc can only say, that they aio not in 4Ir. 
Ainslies best manner, and arc not crowded with in¬ 
formation. 

REMARKS ON THE fOMM EXTJTORS OF 
SJJAKSEEAliE. 

XjyO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

Act I. St'fiic If. 

T ’ifr vt'u /..vtc « I'loiit/i'.i mi/ifl to them. T'hongli 
the cxpiession « nnuilh's niiml is expl iined at large by 
the critics, as a funeral ccrcijjpnv; surely tliat cere¬ 
mony can have no relation to that ust: of the phrase 
here, whiah even now is not quilt; obsolete, .tud 
means having a "real desire for any thing. 

Acr I. Si:nc*lir. 

Jl'hkh xcovid he a "I'cat impiaehmcnt to hh age. 
" Impeachment, Mr, M. Mason very ji»tly t)b.sene.s 
" signifies iiiiputatioH." S 1 t.kvkvs. V#ry 

true, but surely tiiis discovery hardly merited the 
joint labour of two critics. 

Acr 11. Seene T. 

Senant, " Here Sylvia calls her lover servant, ,and 
• again her gentle servant. This was the common 
language of ladies to their lovers, at ihcrtime when 
Shakspeare wrote.” Sni jdun H.vwmns. 

Mistress and Servaatcontiimcd to be corrclatit e ternTs 
for honourable lovers, so late at least as the tiinfi of 
Dryden. At present the latter is quite disused, awl 
the formes, in common ape^ch, without an ep^het, 
applied only to a dishonourable coniicctiuii. 

Act II. Scene IV. • 

'Tis hut her pittiire I have yet MfVf. “ Tlvi| is evi- 
“ dcntly a slip of attention, fi>r lic h.is seen lier in the 
last scene, and in high terms olVcrcd her his scr- 
viee." JoiiNsoM. 

“ / belitve, Proteu.s means th.it as yet he has only 
seen her outward form, without having known her 
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long enough to have any acquaintance with her nmul* 
Si KF.vK'N^. Dele / believe (for theie can be no doubt) 
and the »iote of Mr. Steevens is uncxcepuonabie. 

* Act III. Seme I.^ 

Fur long agimc I have forgot to court, 
lieiitle tne hiAtion of the time is c.'unigiA. 

“ The mode nf courtship; the arts h^^'hiclv men 
“ recommend themselves to the LaJie^’ Johnson. 
Was this note w.inled ? 

Il’h/eh is wiieh iii a bare Christian. “ Rare has two 
“ senses mere and naked." Si r.r.vrNs, Or this ? * 

As frequent inst.niccs oceur of this aftemjit to ex- 
jilain phiMses that are lin iplieahlr because no wonls 
can make them jilainer than thty are, I sh.ill in fu¬ 
ture distinguish sin h notes, by marks of .iclminlion, 
only, thus!!! cncre;i*iiing their number in proportion 
as the note is less wanted • 

Ac t IV. Scene JIT. 

As xtihcn^hij luih/ ami thy true hue died. 

Upon iihosi. gune thou vo,.usl pine chastitif. 

Ulr. Steevens’s long note about widow .s, aiid widow¬ 
ers VOW’S and citing Dngdale, may shew his^ reading, 
but can have no relation to this j)assiigc, w liich obvi¬ 
ously alludes to the death of an hononr.iblc mistress 
and not a vvift;. 

To the EDITOn uf the UTLItARV JOl-RNAE. 

slH, 

IN .addition to your jus^ censure of the many unin¬ 
teresting annot.itions on Shakspe.are, let me meniion 
one, which always .appeared to mo of so ve.rv laugh¬ 
able a kind, that one would he almost iinnptcd to sup¬ 
pose it to have been purposely invented, in order to 
ridicule the extravagant conjectures of liditois. 'J he 
Poet mentions somewhere, I forget where, “ Field i 
w’liich arc plonicd and twilled." Some lidib-rs siij:- 
])ose him to have written pitmied ami tulipnl, \i.j. i!i.<i 
th^ fields w'crc decked with pioiiics and tulips. 1 
have not oljserved, that this ronjeeture has been re¬ 
jected by other Editors; and if I am not mistaken, it 
is seriously nicntioueJ by Mr. Wartou, if not w ith 
approbatign also. Yet Shakspeare cinild certainly 
mean nollving more, than that “ The fields were 
worked and tilled.*' Sixmscr uses pinning .soiuewheie 
for labouring: and all persons know, that pio/iurs 
attached to an army arc those men, vvlio are resei veil 
in order to nuke roads, cast up trenches, and do oihei 
aet.s of manual lahnur. The word indeed sceiiis i,> 
have oiiginatcd with tlie military iy fiiinvr imv , 
when soldiers were all horsemen, and the fo.ol de-mn d 
chiefly to such necessary acts of labour: booic 
pioneer was foiiacd from the lulian and I reneli fitr 
foot, viz. pied; and hence pion still sigmiVs .it eh. ss 
in Enencli the common men, whom wo emnque lly 
caW pawns. —As to twilled, one slionid h.no lliouglu, 
tliat it might be ea.sili^ni^crslood to mean tiiljt or 
toilrd ; these words having still neinlv ini*vis;iss«isi ii,se. 
and originally the very .same, from ilio Saxon ti/iit;i, 
to prepare in general, .md partieularly '» nnpare the 
land for seed. Hence the Dutch luve tonned . 7 . 
and vve, toil, as well as ti/i: wliieli l.mor .ililioiigU 
now used in a more confined and i>.iriicnlar .sodm , A 
applic.ible only to the hiimur be->lowvd on land de- 
sign*d lor coni, yet originally 1nc.uii tlw same. I 
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hope iheri. fore that .tbo later Cflitors of Shakspeare, 
■wlirtin I have* not consulted, have passed over this 
conjeetiiral oineiulatiun in silence, which is ali the re¬ 
futation, which this and many such others <dcscrve. 
'J'uiiM was fortiu-il by a vitious imitation of the 
Freiuh promun iatioii of ioilf, and is still used for a 
certain inofi,' of ncining. 

It may not iv.' amiss to obsciwc, that toi/r in French 
comes from ([uite a ditTerent root, and has a different 
sense in all eases. It means thf/i, limn, wc/.v, snaics, 
or somclhinff that is woven, and comes from the 
I.alin h/i!, a wel).— I'llr botli in English and French, 
comes from a still dilTcrent root, viz. the Latin te^u/a 
a fKVCf///». However, we have borrowed the French 
Sense <jf iuilf in one instance, namely wdicn toils 
mean sttfii cs, nml not laboitrs, just as our iinccstors 
hoirowed the French sound in tuillftl. Till in Eng¬ 
lish, besides its sense when employed as a preposi¬ 
tion, has also another ditlbrent .lOnse; it means « 
Utioilai J'ninii or rli axirr. 'Ihis sense comes from the 
Saxon til or t/ii./, w hich means any utensil framed/o- 
getlier ofi of wood. We still retain the use of this 
word to signify that //Y/wc of u ani, under which the 
nearest hor^.e is plneud, but here it is called thiU and 
the horse the llillrr: yi t in the former tj.se it is called 
till: the S.ixoii .also makes use of both words. I may 
observe farther, that the Germans write it and 

we may ail rememher a dispute hetv.'een the French 
and Germans, not long stn^e, about the flinll-zvoi/ of 
the river Rliine, which means that bed of the liver, 
in vvhieh rlie x.aiiiliii Jruiiits of the vessels employed 
upon the ■river^nsiialiy pass and repass, as the safest 
course of navigating them. H. 

1‘. S. 1 am informed that tu'ill h still sometimes in 
use to signify the putting a garden in order. 


TE ^T.1LE moa HA Piir. 

By MARY IJAYES, 6 voK l2»m. * 

WE have received much pleasure from the perusal 
of this vv'ork : the inateri.als, collected from various 
authors, are pnt in a pleasing form j the language is in 
general flowing and correct; the reflexions apposite, 
and favounible to the causo*of Religion and Morality. 
This last is a praise we should hardly have thought 
ncccssaiy to have given to the work of a lady, had 
■we not l)ccn induced to do it by some recent produc¬ 
tions of the female pen. 

Tn ibis, however, as in all other publications of the 
same kind, some names aie iiitruduced which might 
have been omitted. Some lives are more concise tlian 
they ought to have been, some are much more ex¬ 
tended ; and some given with undue partiality. Ma¬ 
dame Roland occupies infinitely more room than she 
ought ill a book of Gencial Female Biography; and 
Mrs.^acaulay is drawn wjlh partiality even to hy- 
perborak-.,Ji>trWre* the fair Authress has been mis- 
fpiided by the avowed friendship of a certain Mr. 
Arnold. The writer of this article was very much in 
Mrs. Macaulay’s company, during the zenith of her 
fame. ^ She certainly had a good figure, but,was far 
frtmi possessing the personal advantages attributed to 
lier in page of her life; her form and face were 
very far from attractive, c politics she was a iuitfous 


bigot, and what, in llie present d.iy, would be termed 
a violent Democrat. As a prool of her inlcmpT’ratc 
and something ridiculous zeal, on eonii/g in from tlif 
Park, where she had met the king vviinJiis usual e;,- 
cort, she made, in the bearing of the wmtr, the fof- 
lowing observation:—“ I have semi what lias dis- 
“ gusted me, I have seen the Chief. Magistr.ito 
" driving through his own Park among a peaceful 
" peo])lc, surrouniled by a guard of armed mcreona- 
“ ries.” To general literature she always openly 
disclaimed all pretence, which the following ajiotliegm, 
given on the same authority as the last, will confirm. 
On the Paradise I.z>st being mentioned in a mixed 
company, she said, ” Of Milton the songster I think 
” but little, it is Milton the polilici.m that 1 revere.” 
There is a remarkable fact rclatiiig to her history, 
which we do not recollect t« have ever seen noticed, 
and which we shall merely state, vviilioiU making any 
eommciit on it. She did not publish one volume of 
her history during her widowhood. She laid dow'ii 
her pen on the death of Dr. Mac.iiilay, and resumed 
it on her marriage with Mr. Graham. 

Wc are sorry licforc we, conclude, to be obliged to 
bring one heavy charge .ajtaiust a pissage in the work 
before us. In pagb ilf) of tljt; lite ol Aladaine Ro¬ 
land, a word is cited with whirl) we cannot poliiiic 
our paper. It never vve believe was before written 
by the pen of a woman, or ever e.ime onl ot the 
mouth of a woman iMiaccomp.inied vvidi tin- elliiui.i 
of gin. It is true the initial only is iTivcii, liut if .1 
word is so cxpres.scd that it must be undcistood, it h 
\) eifectly immaterial whether it is doi’c by one, ItMii-r 
or twenty, afid we earnestly and .slnrerplv' reroni- 
meiid to the Authress immediately to cancel the Jeaf 
in all the remaining copies. 

El. TESORO ESPANOL. -t Toin. 

THIS is a collection,•printed in T.ondoii, of selort 
pieces in verse and prose, from the best Sp.inidi 
writers, on the plan of our Elegant Extracts ; and .1 
treasure it is to Uie»learner of Spanish; as he wdl 
have the epitome of a library brought before him 
which he could hardly collect, even with great difficul¬ 
ty, at any exfehce. Ihe typographical part of the work 
is eKecuted with great eleg.'wvci' and accuracy. For the 
amusement of our English readers, wc shall give them 
the Translation of some short Extracts, in verse and 
prose. 

Paragraph of a Sermon preached by F. Genmdo, 
in his Parish, from tlie works of Don F. Loben y 
Salazar. * 1 

But wliat loud clamour is this? What an b.'irnioninus 
' tui^ult draws my attention another way ! \^'liai do niy 
‘ iwwcrs of hearing perceive, what visual objects present 
‘ mcmselvcs to my laughing inuaginaiiou, more clear, more 
‘ peroeptible than the actual^terceptions of llio vulgar? 
‘ What do I hear? What do I see? wliat can I hear of see 
* but a company of dancers, .such a-s when crowned 1110- 
‘ narens sfiook their heels at the sighyof the holy ark. 
‘ For ihft iicnilcnt king of Fflom said, T.t saltahut Dnrid 
' Mis virilus. He skijiped about with all his might; in those 
‘ days they did not attend to the fashion.ablc minuet sU p, 
‘ or theptt; de rigadon, but they jiiiujMd .it once into the 
‘ air, and shook their legs with all their (on e, snl/avaf Dumd 
' Mis viriliiff. Is not this exactly what wc sue pcrfumied 
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'by those ^ht athletic Ijhourers whose legs and amis 
' ini^c like llV wind? Tint Uavid was u crowned tlanccr— 


* well in this 
|| have crown 


bur dancers shall not yield to David. \\' 
|lr crown; for Isaiah also says jilaiiily, >■/ /li/u'.i 


_ s Ilian ily, e, 

.tal/fil'ant itfi, and oiir dancers have lliick Insids ol hair, 

‘ biishv perriwifiis, and hii;h forctojis. Ii is iinpo^sihlc fi>r i 
' any thin}; to be more like than the vision to Inc spectacle 
* before us.' 


. SONNKT, 

By el Conde dc Norona. 

BKCOLLRCTION OK AN ABSENT I-OVER. 

‘ lliij'ht ebon threads, tlial vainly try to hide 
‘ A cheek of roses, and a neck of snow; 

* Or, ihiown with happy nef;lij;ence aside, 

‘ The beanleoos forehead’s da/./.ling, whiteness show; 

* 1‘iyes uheie. the Haines of young desire .ahide, 

‘ And sahle eyc-brotfs, laive’s resistless bow; 

‘ Thonglt distant far, still on iny faithful breast 
‘ Indelible is every charm impress'd! 

* And von ye dimples sleek, by accents form’d 
‘ Of pl.nfn! laughter, brcaih'tl thro’ pearly ions, 

‘ \\'ho,e gentle, mnrninrs seem to sooi^i iniiie ear! 

‘ If by this fleeting image only warm'd 

* My agitated soul its si^ises lose, 

* Jlow shall I beaf, indeed, to see and hear!’ 

I'l’KJUAM ON*AN EPIGRAM. 

By Hon Juan dc Yriarte. 

‘ The rritalilii's all in a bec^tliat we meet, 

‘ In an eplgr.ini never slionid fail, 

* The bodv sbonlil alwavs be little and s\vee4 

‘ And a sting '-bould be felt in its tail.’ 
i;v THK s.XME. 

* Three enemies, the flesh, the world, the devil, 

‘ Are often sonrees of the soul’s perdition; 

* Three are the st.iirees of the boily's evil, 

‘ 'I'll’ Apoiheraiy, Stergeori anf.1 Physician.’ 

An crfvnyr.'c arraiix< nicnt has been tnade, uhkh 
'will enable .V', a.s soon as oar Chaniuis uf Jnlelliii'eiice 
are eonipb h /o "h e the earliest nodets of the Lite- 
raiy Pri>cteil in,i of Fonhiii Countries. I'hose even 
ill xihieh the s/iarli of i,id rat are has but lately been \ 
liiml/id, and llxite in xehieh it is almost extinguished, 
n-iU not III oxfrl'uiked, * The interval xoi!I be anploijtd 
in giving an aeeounl of the present state of JAiera- 
fine in eadi eoiiiifiy. That of Russia, xeill appear 
in onr neit Sinidier, 

UANXEUS. 

AS it may seem disrespc-ctful to de,lay the favours 
from ooi ics|>onclcnts beyond the usual rates ant^extent 
of admission, wis shall devote the present article to a 
few letters received about the commencement of our 
underttiking.; and as dhr correspondents must*be sen¬ 
sible that variety is expected hi a publication of this 
nature, wc trust they will agree with u| that brevity 
must for tha^ reason be tho strongest reconvnendalion 
to an early insertion. 

To (he EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Silt, 

IN the department of manners, you will unques¬ 
tionably find it neecssary to cast your eyes over every 


spot in this extensive metropolis, where manners .iro 
promin<*iit anil singtilar ; but as I stipfiose you .ire not 
provided with more of tin; organs of sight than oilier 
tndividwals, I hope you will not reject the otters of 
one, who has little else to do in this tvoild than to look 
about him. and extract amusement or instruction, 
from whatever is offered to the ptilihok jgdr-c. 

As you seem to have a more coiiq^^ensivc grasp 
than to coniine your ideas of manners to dress only, 
which with some people is the ne phis n/fra, and with 
others the ” whole ditty of man I hope you will ad¬ 
vert to the extension ol the eiiipiivol' Pasliion to xeords 
as well as things, and that in particular you will re¬ 
cord as a striking proof of the universal empire of 
fashion, that all words in common use arc fast losing 
ihcir meaning, and lhaf a person, who wishes to iiiter- 
ptet tlic common language of the day, might gowitli 
much more probability' of siicct'ss to 5iiy book rather 
than to an English Dictionary. 

I have bA-n led to consider this suliject from a long 
perusal of the morning papers, and certain other pub¬ 
lications of recent <!ate. in wliicli 1 find langiiage si> 
totally perverted from its origitial sense, tuai 1 know 
not how to ntake out a ratioiial meaning, unless by 
reading bai^wiirds, or interpreting in some way dif¬ 
ferent from wliat is usual with those, \\lir> read to bo 
informed. I have very' little doubt. Sir, that in a few 
years, wc shall liave some dashing, and bon tw ga¬ 
zette, published accor^fmg to the tollowing plan, 
ranged under distinct hearts, with bodies as dillcrent 
as lloi ace had in his eye, wlieii he began hi.s celebrated 
poem, ^ 

Hiimano capiii rcrticciti picior ctpiiii.'im 
“ Jungvre, si M 111, cl\aii;is iiulm-i'ie piuiiias, Sec." 

Under the head of l^ohlies, I .should p\p,oct to be 
told that a negociatioii was on t!ie tapis between the 

Right Hon. Tajid-, and Mis-.-the gren i lly 

,fui tunc; tliat a dispute had taki 11 jikn e lielwecn tln-t 

families of-and of-in consequence ol j 

eard not having been returned ; llial hostilities were 
likely to commence, aiel tiiat the first invitation sent 
out wquld be construed into a declaration of war.— 
Under the general head of .Svienec. I sliould expect to 
read account.s of boxing inalclies, of new imented 
rasor-strops, and dickies for coaches, the blows hid 
in, and the furniture in-lanl upon scientific principles. 
— .Morals might be expected t<i receive great illustra- 
fion from the translations of German plays and Freinh 
pantomimes by English allic-i.sts —Uiiilor tin: article 
Divinity, we might be told of tlio sale of advowsons 
in sporting counties, and of the Jior,ses and dogs 
brought to sale, the entire property of tlte Rev. Dr. 

, or that the new comic ojtcra was the production 
of the Rev. Mr. , so eminent for his pastoial 
labours at Newmarket and in the green-room. In 
Natural History, the xjpgetabtc kingdom migh.t,bc ex¬ 
plained by a catalofue of the thiseas’cnayraifuiis dis¬ 
played at Lady — *s dessett.—Mineralogy would be 
made very plain by paying down the dowry, stipulated 
to be given with the rich bauker’s dauglidtr to tlie 
eldest son of tlic Duke of —And in the Animal 
kingdom, many discoveries niiglit Ite- announced by 
accounts of ponies ridden beyond their strength for a 
Vager, aud dropping duviii t^ud half on hour after it 
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vn? ciinPfl; by maiT-n^es between pfiinfrn, niid iii- 
tiigr.i''i bcIwiriV «■(///••;•/-i/'/y/A nnd pnrro/s of nbblo ta- 
niilics.—Ibulcr tho T’i/ic .Irts niighr he eompreWendccl, 
details of' the prur 0011111:15 nt tht; clubs in St. James’.s 
street and I’all .Mtili, ami the bicigniphics of ibc Ro¬ 
bertsons nnd l inuioldi ot iho pre.seiit day.— Lrttirx 
ini:’l'.t einbiV'-’ (lie procoetiings at tbo I'l. <). tables.-^ 
Auii Jii/i'>iih-fn ini'dit be employed to ealcnlato tJie 
profit and lots on iho genteel life of a whole inter, 
or on the three weebs \isit of a VoiAsire Baronet to 
ti»vn.— Sunn! itrtit! Mould necessarily t.'I.ein the wide 
field of ('mu. Con. from early delerliou to divorre. 

All tliis, Sir, m.iy appear wliiinsii-al, but if you 
sh'ill be-iovv ,ns much attention as 1 hacf done to thcM’ 
matters, yon will not think it loo extravagant that I 
should e-xpect ou'- day or otiter, if mailers go on in 
their present train, exactly sucli a newApaper as I have 
sketehed. Alrt'aily, tiiuier the head of fa'diion, ue 
have been told of crunes. which belong to the reflec¬ 
tion of the ordinary of Newgate; and a few days .ago 
iu looking lor li/ruin/ intelligence, I rc.td that a n«- 
toi lolls su^njpcl had sported a new carriage in Rond 
street. 

'Muse .are matters. Sir, tl 1 . 1 t I hope, will not escape 
your observation, but when it shall so h.ipycn that yon 
are better engaged than to attend to tlu in, yon may 
detrend upon viry aecnratc information fiom, 

"i'our well-wi.sher and future corresuondent, 

. SAMUKLSLY. 


To the EDITOR ih, LITER.iRY JOVIiS.if.. 

SIH, ' , 

THERE arc few subjects more cnrinu.s than (lie 
change of manner-, and modes of life, which t.ike 
place among m.iiikiml. And lhoue,li even thiroig du- 
sluirt period, which a man, not vtry far advaneed in 
life, may remember, tliesc are by no means inconsi¬ 
derable, as the pi ogress is so very gradual, (hat it, 
makes no strong impre.-sion ; yet to a person, who has 
been abicnt from his country for many years, the 
contrast will be very suiking. 

As in this circiim-,tanrc, at least, I am qualified for 
the task of displaying this alteration, I orfer rny 
scrv ices to you as a corrc.'-poude.nt. An absence of near 
thirty ye.irs from I'uiope, in a sisnation \vh*rc I liad 
few opportunities of corresponding witli England, 
m.ide me entirely unacquainted w'itli the. change.-, 
which h.id taken jilacc in society, and 1 found mysell 
on my return almost in the situation of a person who 
had returned fiom*anoiher world. And as I was not 
so young when I left England, as not to have the 
power or the opportunity of remarking the habits of 
mankind, vvliieli like ail early impressions,- were 
strongly fixed in tlie memory j so I am not now so odd 
as not to mix enough in society, to observe the 
changes that have taken place |n it; nor, I trust, am 
I so niulll;-- “ / >hu\'iit(tr iiiiipuru in li" as not to luild 
the balance lielween (he comjiaralive merits of both 
periods with a tolerably even hand. 

As the gieat features of human nature arc nearly 
alike in all ages, albnimg for the changes of Ciovern- 
nteiU and climate, (neither of whidi 1 think have 
h-ippened in this counliy during the time I have been 
absent, tliough I have fi<cq\iently heard it roundly as¬ 


serted of both,) my observations will chi/fly be con¬ 
fined to maimers, ilress, arnu.'cmcnts, ho^irs, andj in- 
dcc'd. all the general h.ibils of society; a;id with thesCf 
I sh ill trotiblc you occasionally, as yon ini^ find roon'd 
for tliem in your Weekly Aiisccllany. * 

1 am. Sir, 

^ our most obedient, humblc-Scrvant, 
_ SEMsX. 

To /hr EDITOR of the LITER.iRY JOURNAL. 
sill, 

THE duties of llie Officer, whose name I .adopt, 
were ill the unroruiptcd davs of Rome very impor- 

l. int in ilieir natuie, and very useful to the Cominon- 
we.illh. 

'■J ho office of Censor more honourable, though less 
powerful than that of the Cnfisnls, was exercised by 
the Kings in tiie infancy of the Stale, and by the Em¬ 
perors alter its maturity. The Virga Ccnsori.i was at 
.til pciiod-, of tJie Republic ail object of general dread, 
for the Ck'usor Mas iiuesicd with power to degrade 
.Senators from their dignity, and remove those who 
liad iui>.belu\cd, from a more hoiiour.iblc to a lower 
tribe, Stiin/u liihii m^cur." But the Censor's 
.ir.tliority, not confflicd to puhlis; duties, or to pub- 
lie cl'.ir.icters, penetrated into the piuucies of doiur.s- 
lic lil'e ; it could inquire into, and in some measure 
rcgi'lnte tlu' txpeiirc-. of individuals, it extended to 
till' punishment ot irref^darities and extr.ivagaiice, aiul 
it M .Itched over (lie managemi nt and education of the 
IJoii'.in youth. In a word, in tliis important ainl 
di-.uiifu'd office, vvilli llie vigil.ince to observe was 
joiiiL'J ilic powA‘ to correct the manneis ol tljti cili- 

/CIK. 

If the dilTerence in the nature of our conditutiotj, 
and tlui ilnracter of modern manui rs adinittecl, it 
were devoutly to be wished, that there was csiablushed 
ammigst us an (office, invei^d with powers .similar to 
tlie Roman Ccuvofabip. But if the dr-gor.orary of the 
Romans in the. latter ages of the Republic ronderwi 
the Ceiisorship romparnlively of litll#- use, there is 
.sc.mely a hope that such an authority could be esta¬ 
blished and exercised with eftget in the profligacy of 
modern d.iys; * yet haiipily for the vvcltnre of our 
counny, and the general in|eicst of virtue, we e;m 
boast of a lilessing unknovvn to Roman policy and Ro- 

m. in manners—the Liberty of the rre-.s, in the pro¬ 
per and imparli.ilexerci.se of which may be toiiiid no 
IiK'fli-ctiial .substitute for the authority of the (Jensor. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that 1 find that while 
distinct portions of the LiTiyit/VKY Jouiinai. will be 
dedicated to the abstruse re.seavclies of Science, tho 
profound investigations of Ix'arning, and llie discus¬ 
sion ot general Politics, some of its pages will be 
rcsL-rted, in vv Inch the manners of tlic age will he sur- 
vo-ved and criticized, and ii> wHich will be employed, 
alike, the pen of the sportive satyrist, aiid of the in¬ 
dignant cnorglist. 

If it coqics within the scope of your plan. Sir, as 
undoubtedly it does, to bestow pr.iisc where praise is. 
due, this part of your duly will he easily pciformed, 
for 1 fear you will find but few occasions lor the lan¬ 
guage of panegyric. But if yon look abroad for ob¬ 
jects ol reprobation, “ quancla uba iov xitiori m coj/ia T* 
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• Matches aee frequently made between two mails, tqi creep 
over a plane Ot a gi^'ii l(.n.;fh envcreil with powdered Si„at. 

t A daoghtcr’s honor, and a sou's fottuue, were latdiy lost at 
the mother's gaming-table. 

Mr. Colquhoun, on ihc Police of the Metropol's. stales the num¬ 
ber of females of this description to be 00 , 000 . This account must 
surely be exaggerated. 
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when was ihL'e wUnossed a more gencnl dissolnte- 
ncss ffF nior.ill? Docs not the aduUress glory in her 
slwnw ? Does jot her paramour " stand an impudent 
ailu fearless otark" for the shafts of censure ? Has 
no! the public eye with grief and indignation lately 
beheld an instance, in which, in order to t!ie eonmiis- 
hionof this crime, the linesl sympathies of our nature 
were trampled upon and insulted; the hnnds of ho- 
nouH and of friendship burst asunder; and the bed, 
where conjug.il aftection had scarcely breathed the 
last sigh, was the, scene of another's infamy, the grave 
of a matron’s cha.stily ? 

“-A lea quando 

Hos animos r”- 

When was the spirit of Gaming, the vice of savage 
life and civilized society, carried to such frightful 
cxce.-.s ? has it not pressea into its service the energies 
of man, of bird, of beast and of reptile? The valour 
of man with man in brutal combat, the crested pride 
of (he cock, the swiftness of the generous steed, and 
the tardiness of the creeping snail,* are .all made sub¬ 
servient to the wants of the needy sharpj'r, and the 
avarice of the sordid calculator, by the sacrifice ot 
the possessions of the rich,,and the cxpeclations ot 
the heir. The charnm of female* beauty, and the 
purity of female innocence f are sacriticed at <he 
shrine of the Demon of Play, upheld but for a time 
by the dictates of native pride, and the principles of 
iniiciciit virtue. Arc not our streets crowde.l witii the 
remains of what once was loveliness and virtue, the 
wretched victims of nnballowLd lust and depraved 
sensuality > J These, Sir, are vices of an enonnous 
magniti’de, which should he hold up to*pnblic notice, 
and public execration; but there are foibk s and tollies 
in abundance, for which liie l.ish of ridicule will sul- 
licc. 

If such be the complexion of tlio manners of the 
age, the task which you h.ave^ssumed<is a serious and 
imp')rt.ml duty, in the exercise of which. Sir, yon 
tun'.t not he warjx’d by fear or favour; to its faithful 
disclurge 3 ’ou must devote youftclf with an intrepi¬ 
dity and ze.il suited to its ditficnltics and its utility. 

The pen of satyr is a sacred we.ipon, and in piomising 
to wield it, you have undertaken to bene! the Bow ot 
Ulysses. • • 

In presuming to offer my assistance In this arduous 
task,I tbrgot not the luimility which becomes me; I 
touch the pen with fear ami reverence ; I feel and la¬ 
ment my want of power ; but in him who has neither 
talent nor Icisuiv to do much, it is surely a false pride 
to decline to do little; for that little may not be with¬ 
out its use. Under your banner I enlist with pleasure 
and with confidence; for though, in general, vitdory 
depends on the skill of the Commander, the fate of 
the Battle has been sometimes turned by the valour 8 f 
theSoldief. * * I'PNTcifiat 
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IN tlifc political part of our last Nmnber we en« 
deavoiirod to draw the atteniion of our leaders to the 
introduction of industry and liter.rtine into those 
parts of Kurojie, which till very lately were eiilxT .aU 
togethcr, or in a giv.at niciNure depiiv'ed i^tliein. It 
is now our inlenlion.to turn their ictJfwtion to the 
suhsequent progress in improvement prounseil by thc.se 
countries. 

It is to be observed that they are not in the same 
condition with those eountiics, in which (he iiiijirove- 
inenl of Jiurope began. IJjesc last had no example 
either to direct them, or to kindle their einubitioii. 
Tlicy had to grope in the dark, and alter iiinanuTablc 
mistakes, and the loss of much (iinu they lighted, as it 
were by chance, upon sometliing advnmageoiis. Their 
industry, instead of being cncoinaged, and in a man¬ 
ner forced, bj' the goods of other nations coining to 
them, and inviting the production of sometliing to 
exc^.ange for them, liad to repair abroad to seek, nay 
to create a maiket tor itself. It was iiiqiossi^ie there¬ 
fore that their iiniiroveuient slioidd not be s)■)\^^ The 
countries of Europe, into which iiiijirovi incut has 
been lately introduced, have immediately lieloic their 
eyes nations advanced many degrees bet'ore them; 
they have only iheiefoie to learn and to practise. 
They see, and feel the advantages deiivc.l by tliose 
n.itions from tlieir improvejnents ; and are stimulated, 
by all the force of their desire for .sucli atlvanl.iges, 
to imitate the improvements. They pertcive lliem- 
selves gradually sinking, in rank, aii^ intliieiice, by 
(he improved coiidiiion of their neighbours, .uid pride 
iuins its inliiuMice to urge tliem to exertions. But 
above all, the eoinnuTce of the improved st.itcs, wincli 
now fills the earth, and thrusts itself with siu li eager- 
11 CS.S and activity into every corner, v isils them, and 
holds out eiery thing which can cither ti'injil, or di¬ 
rect their indii'-try. The most difficult step in every 
thing is the fir.it. In an cspocial nianiuT is this tli« 
c.ise in the improvement of natioas. While a people 
rcm.iin nnenlighleiied, the greatest improvement may 
he poiutefl out to them, and they long remain pi il’ectly 
insensible of its advml.igei. But when they h.ive ad¬ 
vanced so f.ir as to perceive the advantages, and l.iirly 
to begin the iniproveinent, (hey proceed with acce¬ 
lerated pace. In how striking a manner has this nh- 
serv.ition been confirmed liy the example ot Uusmu 
during the last twenty years ? We are jiersiiadeil that 
the circuni'.t.inces of Europe at thi.s*nioinent ju!.tiiy 
our opinion th.il a similar progress will he made in al¬ 
most every other unimproved part of that quarter of 
the world, prohalily a much gmater improvement iu 
sevenal parts of it, in an equal space of lime to come. 
It is natural that tliose countries, which have begim 
the late.st, should advance the fastest, enjoying so 
many advantages anddneour.igemt'iits * 1 *® 

example, and from tlie coumuuce of th<‘ rest. And 
in a few years all tlie parts of Einojie will, it may be 
confidently predicted, mneji more neariy rescmBle one 
another, than they have ever done since the first of 
them emerged from tlie darkness of the midilie ages* 

It has been remarked how favourable to improve¬ 
ment is the situation of a uu^iber of states, pl.tced in 
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the noip;htnnrlino(1 jnf one nnolljer, resembling one 
r.r.e.th- r in an?, niMnners, and jviruy, and united in a 
tle-e intcicourhc »)1 ruiii sity, and ronimercc. The 
iii)j)i()ven)ent',, made by earh, heewnie (juickly known 
to j1!. '1 iii'v rc*'.'ir.iile a number ot pei.sons acting in 

concert for the .iitaiiiiiit'iu ol’ stjme great end} wdiieli 
is thus tinb.'^ '-..oi'iiT gamed than by the solitary elhnis 
of an inditiiii.al One stej) in the progress is made 
by <,ne man, am iher stej) is made by another man, 
anil tiu* eiiil i-. g.iineil, not by the slow operatiotis of 
otic 1 ilvnire,', liut rapidly by the coml'ined etleets 
ct the J.ibours (if many. Among neigliboming states 
t(io, while one is making a particular improvement, 
another is making a diilerent one. Kach adopts the 
in.pidvement made by tlie^ other. Earh therefore 
ameiioiatcs its condition by two improvements instead 
ot one. And this ad\ ant.age they owe to their prox¬ 
imity and imttnal miereouisc. Somefiiues two na¬ 
tions, as well as indii idnals, from a l’ondne.ss for 
their own inventions, are ready to adopt changes, 
vhich arc not amendments. A neighbouring nation, 
viewing I'le innovation with no such parental fondness, 
examines it with severity, and by exposing its defects, 
ollen s.iics tlie othrt from the dangers of a foolish 
cmerpri/e. It such are the advantagns gained even 
by two nations, Irom this favourable situation, how 
rapid must be the march of improvement among the 
st.itcs of Europe, vvlu ii they are all opened to exion- 
sive and rapid inleri'onr^e with one anotiier, and dif¬ 
ferent parts of the great work are accomplished in 
each. 

Symptoms of the improvement wliirli we venture 
to pri'diit. already appe.ir, .snlficieiit, we think, to 
justify very snignine i xpertations. The goveninieiit 
ol every ooiinliy in Europe (we do not at present at¬ 
tend to llio c'duniries w'h'.ili have lately changed their 
government) has improved, and that in no mean de¬ 
gree, in the course of a few years past, and are,at 
pre.seiit improving with inere.asing rapidity. 'I'licy 
have every wiieie lieeoine better acqnantcd with their 
true interests. I‘'.ats have now taught them all, h}' 
feeling expel lenee, that not only their doine^tir splen- 
donr, but their foreign inllnenre depend altogether 
upon their vve'.iltli; that the wealth ol the government 
dcjicnds altogether upon the prosperity of the people } 
and iJiat the prosperity of a people in most cases de¬ 
pends upon the goodness of the goveinment. That 
they have improved in mildness accordingly is too evi 
dent to require any proof. We no wlierc hear of 
those violent and sanguinary measures, which were 
formerly .so frequent. That they have improved like¬ 
wise in attention to the condition of their subjects is 
abundantly ct'rlain. How powerful have hee.n the ef¬ 
forts of tlie courts of llussia, Prussia, and Austria, of 
late, to rescue tlie people from the power of the 
ooblfs ! An riit'-mpt was niiide by the king of Prussia, 
in ISow./l^^/.'.iju.ili/e'lbc taxes in Ids dominions of Prus¬ 
sia and Silc-.i.'i, by laying a share of them on the no¬ 
bles. who hitherto paid none} but the nobles made so 
violent* a resistance, ibal lie was oblige ! to desist. 
This i, s.iid to have only redoubled bis etloits to favour 
asd enroiirage the lower orders. *l‘he moie powerful 
government of iliissia is better able to impose its dic¬ 
tates. ^\'c find it therefore stripping Uio nobloc* of 


their peculiar and oppressive privilege./in oncj pro* 

V ince after another } and it was but tlu^ilher day that 
intelligence was received of a new ifcasc or cdic% 
authoi iy.iug them to be merchants, wimout forfeitii.g 
their iiglil.s of nobility. We cannot help too men¬ 
tioning a fact, .so demonstrative of encrcasing wis¬ 
dom, and knowledge in the court of Spain, as that 
stated in a French Journal a few days ago; that ships 
are allowed to come from all parts of Spain to Gib¬ 
raltar, which never before w'as the case, since Gibral¬ 
tar was in the hands of the English. The change of 
policy in many cases, with regard to the colonies of 
Spain, is an equal proof of llu; same hapjiy inijirovc- 
nient. In 17.'H, Spanish an well as foreign merchants 
received permission to import negro slaves and hard¬ 
ware into the province of Buenos-Ayres, and to ex¬ 
port the productions of the (Rinnlry; and this was the 
first movement toward a ficc trade in any part of 
Spanish America. The efl’ects have been most forln- 
nate. In I7J}() the value of the imports in this pro¬ 
vince, above that of any precoediiig year vv'as],7.^4,KJ)i 
piasters, and that of the exports to Spain alone t27-l,4'7() 
pia-itors. 

There is no country in Europe, in which a purer 
administration of«justice is irol exercised than for- 
morly, Ihe taking of bribes is now much mote dis¬ 
graceful. And ibe extreme partiality to the great, 
whicli formerly prevailed, is every where discouuto 
nanced. It is reniaftable, that in some of the coun¬ 
tries the farthest behind in iinprovenient, the most 
perfect police has been established, as in Austria. 
Even in Italy and Spain, where atrocious violations of 
law by privatfe persons were, most fiequent,. the se¬ 
curity both of life and property is scarcely less tluin 
in the best regulated countries of Eurcqie. 

The improvements which have been every where 
made in the mode of levying the revenue, deserve 
jj.articular attcivion } htftause so much of the happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of a people depends Upon this )>ar- 
ticiilar, livery where, indeed, the burdens of the slate 
are not yet laid iiv tho proper proportion upon those 
who are the most able to bear theni} but every where 
thc'ie is a strong tendency (o this salutary regulation; 
and the attefllion which is paid to lay them in the least 
oppressive manner upon those who must bear them, 
has greatly alleviated tlie hardships of tlie lower orders. 
Uncertainty is avoided} arbitrary powers afe more 
cautiously committed to the gatherers} and tliey are 
more strictly watched, hluch more skill is acquired 
in the conduct of this important business, and more 
care is exeftised to apply tit. 

The care of its armies is no wdicre now imagined t» 
be chief business of any government. To w'atch 
the internal operations of the state, to provide every 
tBing which can promote the prosperity of the people, 
to remove every thing whifti can obstruct ^it} this is 
understood by ever/ government to be its great inte¬ 
rest, •as v^ll as duty. It is no uncommon thing for .t 
King to be more proud tif having nftde a road, or a 
canal, than of having made a successful campaign. 
If the utility, and very often too the difficulty of the 
operations be considered, he has reason. How much 
more generally, accordingly, in every part of Europe, 
than at any former period, are exertions of a similar 
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kind made A' gorernment, to facilitate the intercourse 
and kidustryVf tlie people! 

Much skillwas been acquired in conducting the bu- 
Miess of natjpns. It is much better arranged, and 
wbnderfully simplilied. I'he dillcrent functions of 
government are kept more distinct. A belter distri¬ 
bution of the business is made into difterent otiices. 
The great movers are by this means enabled much 
inoi;e easily to .see through it, and to observe wliat is 
cither wanting, or corrupted; and the people too (a 
cireuiustance not to be slighted) understand much 
more ct)inplelely what is done with them. This may 
be one reason why they arc more attended to. It is 
ceilain that the inclination of the people has, at pre¬ 
sent, more influence upon every government in Eu¬ 
rope, than it ever had at any former period. 

We shall barely hint, at another improvement of 
the greatest importance, the improvement in the edu¬ 
cation of the people. The happy circumstance to 
which we allude is the adaptation of education to the 
business of practical life. The original iii.siitutions 
for education in this ijuarter of the world regarded 
cither ilie church or the army. Now tbinan is edu¬ 
cated for that employment to which he is destined j he 
is educated in the first plate for ^le general business 
of social life, common*to all the iueml)ers of the com- 
ni unity j and in the next place, for that particular de- 
pat tinent of u.scful exertion, in which it is intended 
that he should act. , 

We are furnished by the letter of an ingenious, and 
well informed- correspondent, with a very convincing 
proof of iminovcmenl in one part of Euroiie, wIkjsc 
prosperity cannot fail to be as gralitying to our readers 
as it is v/us. To him therelorc we willingly resign 
the pen. 


ON TIIF. POPULATION OF IRELAND. 


To th€ TDlTOn of the LlTPnARY JOUIiNAL. 


Sill, 

THE population of a country, considered with re¬ 
ference to its elfccls, is ccrlfmly one of the most 
important subjects that can engage the alteution ol‘ 
those who are convorsanfrin political affairs. The ex¬ 
isting circumstancx’s of the British Empire render 
that of Ireland j)eculiarly*warthy of regard. Its*pre- 
sent state seems to be but imperfectly known. Its 
past ainl probable future increase have never yet 
fallen under public discussion. 

When I affirm that there are, at this d.ay, upwards 
qfjii r 7niltions of people in Ireland} that^ unless some 
powerful cause of depopfllatiou occur, there will be 
more than .vevc/r unltiaiis in that country before the 
lapse of tnniti/ ijcars; and that a subsequent digainu- 
tion of increase is highly improbable; I feel I shall 
afford considerable raatjpr of surprise to many. I am 
however* far from despairing qt being able tR sliew 
that these propositions rest on satisfactory grounds. 

Sir William Petty tells us, (a) that ip tlfc year 
lf)72, there >^ere in Ireland, 1,100,000 seuls. Of 
this numbi'r it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
population of that country fell somewhat short in the 
year 1700, it being very possible tliat the increase by 


(a; Political AuAluiuy uf Ireland, p. 31-2. 


generation, from (be former to the latter year, failed 
to comwnsate for the great aiVl tawious losses of 
people,foccasioned hy the peculiar cirtiinistancc.s of 
the civil war, and the jwlitieal texatiiois whic h imev- 
vetied between llic-e two years: e-|Kci.ilIv:is the general 
circumstances of liela.td were, dining lli.il periocl, t.ir 
from bv-ing so conducive to the iiitillljjlic aliuti of 
people as they have; since [mited. In j/jn, it :i|)i>e;:rs 
by Captain South’s eoniiuilatiou, (i;) (he accuiMcy 
wheieof h,is not, 1 hclii've, been iinpe.iclic'd, that there 
were only 1 ,<»."> 1, t02 souK in Irelaii.l, m tlie ye.ir I 
Taking it then for gr.inted, tint tlie people of iie’- 
land, amounteil, at thecommeiieciucul ul the last ten- 
tury, to alrout one million; 1 liml no rlitl'enlty in 

aflirming, that in genei-il, they h:i\e expeneiaed, 
since the year 17 (Hi, an kicreaw of oae-filih, or there¬ 
abouts, every eleven years} andtlait acua tlingly there 
were about • 

1 ,‘jno,()(M) f inhabitants i in 1711 0 ,()a t i-_ in i 7 (y> 

1,1 lO.OOO^ • in iin I/V? t_ 101777 

l,7t!H,iM)() (. Ireland 3inl7y.'J •l,'.''i 7 ,'>I'.'_ in l/ua 

. in J7 I4 and 

. in l/‘ja .S,I.. 7 ,i) .1 .M. in 1709 

I would not, however, be undetstood to affiim ili. t 
the incretrsc of the people of Ireland was uiiilorin, 
througliout flic course of the last century. During 
someof the ;ihove periods, 1 know, it was considerably 
retarded by oceasioiKil emigrations. Ai d tliere ;iie 
grounds for suspecting that it h.is been uiiii h more 
rapid since 1777, than itVns anterior to that year. I 
do not therefore offer the foregoing table a.s an accu¬ 
rate exhibition of the |x;riodical mimbcrs of pcojilo in 
Indand, nolwitbstandiiig its gener.il t^rnneiileiice with 
the dillereiit eonipiifalioiis that have lieen made ; but 
merely as a useful guide, wliieli certainly will not 
lead us liii/oiid the irulli, in out roasoniiig.s on the jio- 
pulatinii of that country, so long as the jioliiie.il en- 
cuaistanccs thereof eontinue in their present pietuu*. 
• According to Mr. Buslie, ( 1 ) wliose eompniaiion is 
now universally relied on, theie were in 17 NS, 
4,()4t),O0() inhabitants in Irel.ind. But tli.ii gentle- 
niau’s computation probably falling short ol tlie truth, 
as is lil^ly to be the case with all computations of a 
similar nature grounded on taxes, ami as indeed be 
himself suspected, W'c may take a medium between 
his statement and that in the foregoing table, and 
safely" venture to affirm that the population 111 Irelandj 
in the year If^S stood at about i,l(us, 7 .)(). By tho 
table, it .appears that ill 1711.9, there were . 1 , 1 .); ,014 
people in Irelnnd. And if it can J^e shewn that tho 
increase of houses from I7SS to 1799 was eipi.il (it i.s 
well known to have been vastly superior) to that troin 
1777 to 177 s, which last INlr. Bushe tells us was 
1/3,058, w'e arc thence fully warranted in iiifeiritig, 
iluft there were in Irelatid in 1799, -Eb.'ll.siii inha- 
bilanfs. Or by taking a raediinn, as before, between 
these tw'o statementj, c»iisoiiant^' to Mr. Bushe’.s ob¬ 
servations, we iu:iy alUrni that the peopKof Ireland 
did, in 179.^* amount to :j,o 7 \\eie it iieies- 

sary to have recourse to collateral proofs in ^oider to 
evince the rapid increase of the. people of In.hind, a 
. • 

(n' .AbiiJi’innit of Plill. Tians. \'. .a, p. fliis. • 

(c) Esiav tonanl'i asevitaiuiP!} tlv PupalHUon ul liclaiul, by G, P. 
Ollblir, E.g. publislisd by the Ru^ai l^:sh Acal'piy, 
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very ailniisslWe one miglit be dniwii fiom (lie impor¬ 
tation of coals! \ 

In 17t;7 tluTc were unporlctl about 7f>.000 urns, 

In 17(17 . 17-',000 Ions, 

In 1777 _ \ ..'!K),tS3() tuns, 

An<l, on an aicratrc of .'1 years to 
17t>9 the \.«hu- of. ii22,CiKil. 

Tf it were uri',eil (bat the gradual tliniinulion of bog 
fuel rendered this increase in the iinjiortation of coals 
nercssaiy ; 1 should reply, that tlic collior'cs of Drum- 
glass and Coal-island in tlie county of 'I’yoiie j of 
I'Vihard in the county of'l'i]>|)eraiy; (liosc in the 
Queen's eounty; those in (lie county t'f Kilkennyj 
(hose in (lie county of Antrim ; (liat in the county of 
I.,citii,n: and several other inferior ones, have bt'en 
disemcred sinee tlie year iriHh and that llieir produce 
of eoals has been sniTicient to compensale for the 
decrease of tutf. 'I iuis much for ni) fit ^t projMjsilioii. 

Mow if we consider that Irelainl, uitli its present 
population of inorr thunjne miliums, amrttally exports 
proiisions to the amount of upwaids of ‘J niilliyns 
sterliiig;-p-3 hatitscxp^rtalionofpl•o\i^i!)tlsaIKlincl•ea-e 
of jicople, iii',tead of jnocccdtng in an unerse ratio, 
liave been, we may ^ay, coinmensuiMle with t'ath 
tiliier ; tlie foi mcr being to the amount of 1,1 11,.') ‘) l/. 
in 177<h V. hen the number of people sens about 
.'{ millions; and, on an average of d years, to I7<).'h 
in Eii"liiihl ot'i’iic, to the amount of ‘J,l I 1,1).!/. wlu-ii ! 
the number of people was u])w ards of “i millions;— 
'I'liat ihcte is a considerable and annually increasing 
exportation of potatoes to (he West Indies ;—That 
tin- fertile 'st)!! of Indand does not yield within one- 
ihiid of thntwlheli, with skilful euliiite, it might lie 
made to produce; (o)—That there is a much smaller 
proportion ol' naturally harrcii laud in Iielanti than in 
jtlmosi tiny otlier country in Kiirope; ( 1 )—^I’hat ne.tr 
one million ctf aries of bog and momtiaiii may yet be 
conserled, with considerable prolit, into good me.adow 
and tillage la!td;(i'J—And that its fisheries, if pnA- 
pcrly atleiidetl to, would luvnish filty times more I It,in 
at presett! ; ( 1 .)—I say it we duly consider tlie.se fuels, 
together with the <'\evtions which a cronded and r.'i])idly 
Jill le.idug popul.'ilion newer fails to oeeasion, we shall, 
no doiihf, ieel oursehcs disposed to confess, tlut (here 
are ample grounds lor expecling, unless .some power¬ 
ful cause ot tlepopulation occur, that the people of 
Irelttnd will continue to increase in the above-men¬ 
tioned ratio; or, at least, as they appear from Mr. 
Buslie’scomp!ii.ition to have done, from 1777 to 17 SS; 
and tliat coiisesjuatilly lliey will amount in 1810, to 
7,l8S,t If); or at least to .■),i)+.3,h:i.s ; and, in 1821, to 
(),4'2(),(;.0.0 or at least to : Or, taking a 

medium, as before, that there will be in Ireland, sub- 
shiiiin nil ihi- proiliicc of lArir inin Itrritoiy 7jlb"0,7J78 
inhabitants, in tlie last-mentioned year; that is, 
one year after England and Ireland shall, agreea!)lc to 
the Articles of Uniou, be pklcetion an ctjual footing 
in regard td conlrihiitions. Which niiinher will give 
a density of population equal to about ;i2,) persons for 
cacli square geographical mile: a density which, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Zimmerman, exceeds tlxat of any 

ft)' P'jo Mr. Youn.c's Tour, V. ii. Part ii. p. j.'i. 
s) Same, V. ii. j.ait ii. p. .|. (r) Same V. ii. j)art ii. p. 70. 

to; Same il. ii. part ii. p. IbO. ^ 
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other country in Europe. So much fo.' my second 
proposition. ^ 

Nor is it, by any means, to be cxpj'cted that tl)€ 
poiuilatiou of Irel.md will become nearly stationary 
when il reaches the ktst mentioned nnniber; or even 
increa-e less rapidly afier, thiiii before. On the eon- 
irary, if the cttlcieut cause.s of its past increase still 
coiiiiiiue to operate, il may be presumed, that its ang- 
nieiifiition will be accelerated ratlier than retarded; 
as Ireland will not then prf)hably be destitute of those 
various all I actions, which have Jiitherto induced enii- 
giMti'iiis Irom ihenco to otlier countries: nay it will 
ihi 11 , in all hkehhood. if not long before, piescnt such 
as may occasion a \ast influx of strangers. Much 
less is it to be expected that those b.id etfects of a re- 
liiiiid.incy ot jjcoplo, which niiglit be apprehended in 
almost all other countries, kvill ever he exi)erienecd 
llu'i'e ; il being stngulaily well provided against such 
efli'cts by its nrineroiis sea-poits, (noJn.ii //unt .si.i/y- 
'll III It iiiciiil II) iilhiiif 7 lO miic.s) and the uncommon 
ficilities it all<)rds lor a quick transpotlation of all the 
necessaries ot life throughout its whole extent. Thus 
niucli for nij last pr'iposiiion. 

1 shall now cnnelnde with calling the readers .at¬ 
tention, in a particular intinne;;, to tJie dillereiice, in 
poiip of increase, helweeii the populations of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland. According to Sir William I’etty, 
(who .seems to rely on the accuracy of iiis compula- 
lion) there were 7 , <()';',(!('(• mhahitanls in the former, 
jin the year lb.>'J.(ii) Aceordiiig to Air. Gregory 
King (who as Daveiianl remarks make, no positive 
assertion) (here were about ;‘),.'')(K),(i(ni'' in the year 
17(>(>.(i) Tlie most pievailing opinion aboni the lime 
of the Uevohition seems to liave been, tin.i-Iiey fell 
somewhat short of 7 ,('(*(•,(!•>(). b) the late enume¬ 
ration tlieir number aj)pears to li.ive been l.i.st year, 
inclusivi'of l(»9, 181 sohliers and seamen, 
of all dcscriplions; of v^hom, I am inclined to tliink, 
by thi; bye, that iieir one lialf were .Scotch and liisli. 
According to Sir William Petty, .as hcfoie observed, 
the inhabitants of Ireland amounted, in l(v7'2, to 
J, 1110 , 000 , Accoid'ing to Captain .Soul h in I ft’}}.), to 
1,O.J4-,102. That they now exceed 5,000,0('0, will 
not I expert) be denied. Tflius has a slock of about 
1 , 00 ^ 1 , 0(10 of jx'ople in Ireland, been inc reased by 
generation, in about one iTundrcJ years, to u|nvard.s 
of five millions : which, as is evident from the ex- 
])ivrl of j)rc)visious iilri'ady noticed, is a much smaller 
immhor than its territory is competent to niniiitain. 
While, in the same space of lime, a stock of near 
7,(H'0,(i(t(), ui England, lijis been increased to little 
more than nine; which, however, seems to be a more 
dense population than the actual produce of its .soil 
can stippurt; in ns much as it has been found neces¬ 
sary, according to Sir John Sinclair, to import 2Umil¬ 
lions vj'orth ot corn in the jnstftten years. , 

The chief causes of this prodigious disparity in 
point of increase between the populations of the two 
islands shall be explained on a future occasion. 

VIATOR. 

(lOPolitical AriUimetic, p, 104. (») Davenant, Vol. ii. p. 177 . 
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In a few Tiays\iU he PuhUi}<ecl, the Second FJilinn, Vrue 
jJeflii tiled (i\t Piest'iileil I'V Pei niif’int TO IIIS MAJP^STY, 

itK AXlllViaiSARY SiaiMON of the RflVAI, 
HUMANMSOCIKTY. I’rcaclitii at Gro'iMiioi Chapel, oii 
j- bth of Aprijl And, with Uieal AUcratione, ,it llolyrinid's 
Southampton, on the 2 iith .luiw. And at Sf. lUlier’s, in 
the Kl'ind bt Jtrsev, on the isth of Ji.lv, laoi. 

By UlCllAIlD VAl.l’V, O. IJ. I'. A. S.' Pf^ith notes iy the author. 
iS'.j/i sett/iii^ O'e J'rt'hey 
me P'lt tiori !i 111 . le 
Duns til hoimiis un tii'lnis. 

, J. P. Poiiven Odes Sac. 

And an Apipcndix tai nation, hv tht Society, 

fold by Rivmt’.n.ns, Piiddcn, bewill. and Johnson. 

This Diiy IS Ph!I'd.i.l, PiiecCid. 

I NSTRTTt'TlONS ndatlte to St-ir-lYc'-crvaiuin, (iuiiii!'. 
tilt-PretaU-ncy ol C'.'m.'.ftu-iis Disc.iar-. tiv a Pln^i'. ian. 
Piintid toi .md .!oM by h. 11. Seeley, Ave-M.in'i leine; and ‘.oM 
by R. li.ildwin, Pattiiio'tir*Uovv; and J. I'allow, Clown Court, 
l‘rinre',-strctt, Solio. 

ll'l nc .»/'« iniiy le hed 

A riarttc.\l Synnpsw ol llv« M.ileiia Alirnent-iria, ami ^Tateli:l 
MoJiea, \ ol. 1. prioo b<. hoards, and I’.irt ) ot Vul. 11, 3;;. cnl. 
ffwtd. 

For ll.i {'seoJ'Schri>U aid Yiiwn: Pt'sniii, SnuJdy ,til! te Pul- 
lisl.ed, III One liiii:c I'u'iiine, Oilrvi', uil’i u Stl.il.o’i a/ Ih, 
•must III"fill Mii/s, imi fiilly inl'i d I’om those m the Inieer Hm t, 

A X ABRlDfi.MRNT of MR. FINRKR'I'DN'S ,MO- 
np.RN ('.F.0C.R.VI’ll\’; and Ptolcisor VINCICS AS'l'IlO- 
NOMICM. IN I KoDUenON. 

Printed lor T. C nl. 11 and W. IJivirs, Strand; arid P. N. Lone- 
m.in, arid (). Ree-, P.tteinojlrr-ro-.e. • 

Ot whom tn.iy he had. the M.nk at larye, hanih,>mely pniiU-.l 
in -2 lai(;e vols. .ito. with immerou> M ip^, drawn wiih all ih>’ Tuest 
lnipiotetnctil.t he Aii.iwstntih, and en.'i.'ued in a new inaiiner by' 
l.owrv, (rornnm; .m univer'til Me^lern All.r.,! price il. 1 <. nr 
linaiik; or, on Rural ICper, with e.iily 0 ltti;jte-.MOtie ol the Plates, 
I’ltee ol. ()>. in Bo.iids. 

On the IHth of Hiiunix, iritl te Pelhshcd. haifMifieli j 'liilut. iri 
(Jiiiirto, and emuhed Iy nti-i’eru.is enicrurin'isjio’n llo' dino iniis 
\ of Puling, iiml tin entire neir set of (7,././,, I y .Imni s’lt ih. 
'• (DediaileF'Ly Piimi.s,iun, !„ hn Jtoxiil Ili.kinss ll-.e Piiiiieof 

I i^~ 

rpHI-: PROdRRSS of MAlUriMR DISCON'KRY, 

X from the earliest Period to the Close ot the lii^hteenth Cen- 
lury. Volume the I'irst. 

By lAMKS STAMER Cl.ARKE, K R. S. 

Domestic Chaplain to lire Pirncc, and Vicar of Preston. 
Piinieil tor T. Cadcll aniFVV. D.ivic.^ Strand. 

•»* niis \ oliinie contains the l’io 5 re.,s ot Discovcrv, by the 
riiemcians, Ciiecks, Romans, and Carthai^inians; and the Portu¬ 
guese Discoveries from their commencement in til 2 , to the arri¬ 
val ot Gama on the co.ist ot M.ilaha*, ia itpo, and, in an Ap¬ 
pendix, many curious and scarce Ti.icts relative to tile subject. 
R'he VVoik W.VS unileiialsen under the immediate sanction ot Earl 
Bpencer, and the Admii.dty Brand, and it is the inreiiiitm of the 
Author to complete the whole, it jvissildc, in Six volumes, turm- 
1 ) 1 !; a Comprehensive system of I lyilrography. • 

Th'i Poe Is poilisTirit, Price 3s. 

rpiTK DR'INK INSPIRATION of the .Tewish Scrip- 

X ttires, or Olil 'J’estainent, asserted by St. Paul, u Timothy 
ill. 10 , and Dr. Geddes’s Rr asoiis against this Scn.se ol his Words, 
examined. Bv ROBERT FINDLAY, U. D. 

Profcssoi ot Tlicolo;.y in the University of Glasgow. 
Pimted tor T. Ciulell and W. Davies, Stuuid. 


7'his J)iiv IS Piil-’isheil, in One liir.'e f'olume, tetinn. Pi ire hs. ni Hds. 

A X INTROI )IJ( riON to the S'l'UDY of the HI BLK; 

being the Fouitli Ivdition of the First Volume of the Elc- 
nieiits of Chiisiian 'Iheology; coiifaining Proofs of the authen¬ 
ticity and Inspiration ol the'Holy Senplurc.s; a Summaiy uf^hc 


III of the Jewish Sects; amla brief 
nd and 


History of {he Jews; an Acew 

Statement ol tlic Contents w the seveial Books of the 
New Testaments. * 

By GEORGE PRETYMAN, D. D. R R.S. • 

. laird Bishop ot Liiicoin. “ 

Prittfed for Cadcll iuul Davies, Stiaiid; Kivingfon,* St. Paul’s 
Chuirh-yaiJ; White, Fleet-street; llatchaid. Viccadiliv; Lunn, 
Oxtord-strect; Deightoii, Cambridge; and Cooka, aniT llanwell 
and Parker, Oxford. 

Ot whom may be had, by the same ,\uthor. Elements of 
Christian 'I'hcology ; designed piiiiC'p.iUy frT the Use of young 
Studems in Uiviuity. 'I'liitd Euiiion, i voL. 8ru. lOs, Buata>. 
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This Day >r PiiVhheil, P. 'reus. 

iVcrorxT of the disc’overy wi opera- 

N of a New Medicine lot Gont. 
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In n fi n- J},:\ i „ il! ,’r P„//, I 

Piiifil. 1 ‘*. ('■/, or tt'i loi..e Piitn'i 
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rpilK EllT, ANO 
J VVil.l.i vM (’(WPEK, 

V\ iih an InuodiictoiV !.■■ icr lo the Ru lii I !.)ii 4(t'iil C..,vp«. 

By VVILl.IMM llAVLIA. I••sl•^ 
printed foi J, Jiihii-oii m St. P.io!’. I i'liu'h-Y.ird. 

Where may be bad :i New F .lition ,it ^Ii. ('owoe.*' 11, tiii't vvith 
tinii.crons aiictaiions in 4 voU. hvo, ai.d v.iiions lMiti..ns o. liix 
Pui Ills. . 

This- Pay ts Prlhs'ied ill 'I'i‘re l,y..e I, t...oi-. • ■ Oil; o, •,lining 

njoeo Is of Seieiileen tiiniil.id foiees, J'liu'l/. i Ihii.its, 
■“OTES on .ill llic Ro.iks'ol' lire (Jl.I) ,,n.l NEW 
_ . r I'.S I .\ M ENT. By the laic UvumiI Vinnis Bi.li,u.v. 
with Ml moits ol his Life. Bg 'P. 'i'Dl 1 1 M |\, '). O. 

PiiMiiii l„rJ. lolmsoii, in .Si. I’aul'. ( n.iii l-V.od. 

Will n biihsciihers are reiiiieslial to siml tm iln ir Rooks. 
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In (ifih Dnys uill h Pid lislird, oi O !^e i O.hfo, 

JKiLxm sKprrcii of .modp'rn pkivis, or 

Ullir, otjSociciy, Mmnerc, Public CiiiiOsiths ,iud Air,ir.e- 
ineiils Ill that Caj,ital. VVntten iiiiiing the la>l U'o nioiuiia Ot 
isc^ and the lust two of iS02. 

Ptinicd tor J. Johnson m St. P.r il’s C’lmrih Vjrd. 


lid' U. J. 
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TVii'f JJt/y ts lu Ihict iKUsi 

The iSVt o>tft }. iitH'K of' 

P R A c T I <; A 1. i<:^> i; c; a t i o x. 

Bv RICIURD I.O\Kr„ AN'l) M'MlI \ EDGEWORTH. 
Pimted lor J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Chiio h-Yaid. 

// hue iiiny te tod ') the mine .loltoir. 

1. Letters lor Literary l/iilies, i-.—2. G,-ilt P.U'i'rir.t, is.— 
3. F.ss.iy on Irish Bulls, Vs.— i. Mui.il 'I'aii s lot Young Piople, 

.1 vols. IIK. ral. —,s. The Pait'ii{s ,\.5i,tant, ri Vul.. lis.-i-c,. l.nly 
Lessons hii Cliililun, tt n p iils .Vs.— Iiiiioduc..'ai to I’oetiy, vs. 

This JJti^ is Piihlistieil, ,11 (liiiiili., ,eiil, P'mtes, Pii, c One Oui.'iiii, 
Ol on loiiie Pnjieiy One (in-ieil n,ut II IJ-ills 

''HE Tl'MI'Ll'. CiE XATrilJ-, oraJllE ORKRX 
OF" SOCIE'I 'i', A Poi 111 in F'our t umi)'.. 

llv 1.11 \s\li;S DARWIN, M. D. 

Printed Im J. Jolin .un in St. p.i il's t I nn li-faul. 
ft heie niii\ le hud l'\ the sn;,e A.iilno, 

1. The Botaii'C Gaukn, a Poem. *,» Vm! . avo. 'Jls,—y, Zoono- 
mia, or tl’.e Eavvsot Oiganie I.ile, i voK. svo. il. uis. - i. Phvio- 
logia, r,i the Philosophy ol .Xgi'i nlnni. and (j.mleiiioi . il. li'.’bl, 

NA’//' Ju.s'T nlFoiTFKP I tti) H a '\ieiuca', 

/K J.Johnson, n St. Pnods t't nu h-Yiiiit. 

I. FI'^RANS'kf'TIONS of the .'Vin' rie.iii i'liilosnplii- 
I cal Sor lety, hell! ,it I'bil.i'Ulphi*. tor pioiv.otiin.'; ii.etui 
knowledge. Volume the fihh. Price one Gn.iui m I. ..-.riK.— -s. 
Lettciai on#thc hxiscciua- and Chaiactcr ol the Di nv, ami on the 
Moral Si lie ot Man, in 2 Pans, Pine is. i,d. lx lu!-. -.i. I',..ciical 
Observations on Inoculation li^r the cow-pock, with a celonrcd 
print. By.'I'. R. COXK, iM. D, Memlnr ol llie Ai'ient.in Plnlo- 
sopliical Society, and one ot me Pliysiciar.s toll;'.- rmiirylvania 
Hospital, ,Ss, 

~Wm''yKAR'S CIl'T'i TO ClIITJJitSd. AM; ('OT'l AOh ItS." 
This Day IS PtiNishid, the ‘Zd Hili'ii,ii, Pine irith Inteiisli":’, Cuts, 

ANGEROliS SPORTS: A 'I’.ilc. Addressi-.l u* 
_ Clnldrcn. Intended to wain them exposing tlieni- 

selves to situations of danger. 

•* /J7io trnoies hit one of tiiy stinies way one day ‘‘vre the life of 
some ChiJd." Ol i> viii i.sov, 

n. The Villager’s Friend and Physician; with cursory observa- 
rions on the Treatment of Chrldieii; on Sobriety, Industry, itrc. 
Prici One Shilling.—III. 1’he Way to Ilealih. Price Six Pcniv. 
Being an Extract from the precedir'ig Woik, piiiited cai a single 
sheet, tor theCotiagcr’sF'lrc-side.— A pirojier allow mce will 1 e ni.ide 
lo those who purchase goi flie purposp of disii.hulinp among 
the poor—IV. ilmts for the Improvement ol Truk^.s. Price yd. 
Addressed to the labouring poor. 

By J.\MF:s PARKINSON, Hoxion. 

Printed for H. D. Symonds, Paternostei-row; Murray and 
Highlcy, Coxc, Bodscy, Crdlow, anil Arch. 

/f'/ierc may he also had, Iy r<W’ .sunie .dnthor, 

A nevv Edition, the Third, of The Chenneal Pocket-Book, vmifh 
appropiiate Tables, and the latest Discoveries, Price Gs.—^The 
F1o.spital Pupil, Price 3s. Od, and Mixlieal Admoiiitious to F'anu- 
lie?;^Pricc is. in boards. , • 
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0 ;l l^r P,i’f o/'Phuin v in!' /•<* I’m r. to'k. dnr.ilr tmn, 

/'. (If 1 ' I'll! i‘ /, i>i.a (' ./.’/III', 11. 1/1 ll.r' in Initial Hulk, 

D l'iLl’llINl''.: A jNini'l. I'l.iii'-l.itcil IVf/in the lAciich i>f 
RT-M) \Mli I Jl', ST'Vl.l.-HOl.h l KIX. ' 
mnn ‘.li .iilil ti< (..’j'.iril j ot ln.uin^ the opin'.wi cf the woilJ, 
a wt'i'iim miM ■ i.lii'i.i i.i It. Mi!)VMi*Ntcivrn. 

7 ’ivli.ii I’lmtfl U'l'(». au/l.i. Uobin’iin, I'.itt'iiio^Ur-row. 

I OUKItiX'l.n'MtATUKIi^ 

Ob Ihr /'■/;./ it/' Fi'iiii, c, hi'/ /'• I'l.Hi.liti', I'l'ir ii. dtj. The 
yin </'(/•■ ;»i ■/'• 7/ ! >fUhie tif iht' \it. /inurt't'fhigif nf 

piii: rUI l'K* \L UV.\ iJ‘:W ; TIu, NamWr nill rou^ 

(.till, |}iC \civ impori VTit tint! mt'.'- 

I llitury of the Matlitniatic*?.—II. 

(HI the ;n,.i l-%'’ cA Olxh-I •liI. Lahonlt’s Dcs- 

Cripri'in tA i ■ Aerc 1 in Italu Mt- 

ninirs (jf «• lij tuntc nl Stiinu-', Annals t.f 

Chennsnv - VI. Viilln*. l u liinl Anrimi Monurn(.i.ts* N«». U(. 
—V n. Piviip , bv lb': ('m.ilo <\t‘ Nttfor..!.—' UK Al.ri- 

lilad's new IntMj rt I .ii.Hi (.1 ihi* rh»riiu:irin At 

AkiiMuis It*., r ipk ii the ^‘-ypiiiui Inscr'|<li«7n tuund a! 
enriuimin: an .'J'fihi.hf x'A which u fac-sinnic \m) 1 ho 
Kiv'tn) tlitiuc i.tkn', (/! ilic /tuniit Ltoi'suin'f. —X. 

^lal'Hwf’s *'{. ,ti <1 Mt nu>«fs nn the Aclnnnis*tiuluni gf the 
C< Innit,iS.c.- -\|. Si! [\ IVIwrijtH^' Ktve I'rnnnscs.—Rttrnspcci 
cF !)h l/S'.’iniic oi ViMNWf, GiHAMN’i, Ih»n*.M», Sraiv, RouiU- 

CAi, aiul Ij ‘n, C^c. -'I'lilc, and Al}thabctical Index, ^.c. 

^1: l^'V /r7.', trill Ir Puli/'iliaf, 

7‘TIIC C'RrriC.Vb HKvITAV, for J\M'Ai:v, cuntainin*; a copitais 
cntiei-*rn oif tlu: (/inwjif.r Uomkh, and the usiul vaiiciy of 
curioU'. and iu'cio iiMficr. 

i,nnd(jii I'liM idby and t'oi S. flamilton, Faleun-Cunrt, Fleet- 
StiCLt; and “'I'l I'V' (r. and .V. Uiiliin'ori, 1‘iitcrnoster-rn'W. 

7ini Dny i\ t'! VI hfi u hi'f'f)upn, tv'tllv l\nintL 

y^/^/ 'J'hr 7/ 'll f'l'r'iii . . / d ’<! i 'ihfrjcfl of 

:N(; LAIA'.sM'A\ (;i IDKTOAHmi- 
bcins* a ’‘liuit 'inti u* > ful Si locrif m, cnnlainiiu;, be¬ 
sides the C'pinnum and ne«.e' aie fhtlo', ihe Ap|iliedtu»n ot each 
Rule, by a \ai’e:v n( Piactie.vl tJnistn'c.., thicHv «n l.)(Mni. tie 
Atiaiii; l'> 2 riif!;r VMin tin* MtlhiHiv)! ina'mi; nut IhVis nl Panels, 
Ronk-itb'c, iit‘LT}p!‘, Piitiiii<s(jry Notts, and liills uf Kxch;nii;e; 
also aI'l’ I* t.st'id'lahk*^. 

i5\ Chl'Ki, 'IV !. Iior f.t Wntinpr, C*(.o;Xiaphv, X’C. 

Pitiiu J li'.’ lb ( hv asdOi. Stati«aiers’-C\iMt, Pali rno^tci-rovv; 

Kent 'iT'd'Son, No. iih, 
i.'.U'r rnd SiattnoiT*^. 

' /»/'./ (.iih/iiV lUhlhltil pv' fff 
fi t •*! ifJ t'fiif.'ily it'll fuf ri i:ft 
\rli‘f Ilf (Jl ••Otin .'L X Si h'lot.S, 

.'•hi'U ?/* 3 /'Vyh. f*mi lOi. ftl. 
\Viri'l’K l\i\lv<Ii'r; or, tlie MoiiiibU’iy <>f 
Myriic, a 

uv'itiKni’our, ^n-:if vir.LF. r,i.. 

PriiitLil for H. C'H.'-hy anil Cu. SUi'iiii.cr-.'-Couit, PatiT- 
ii'c-tei-ntw. ^ 

ff'ltirr vinv he h'nl, /,.■./ 

1 . St. M.irpareiS Cave, in i u Ij. l.\ Mr:. i lilinr, ins.—J. Ket- 
fcnille; or, the Chi-intv IVl.sinaii, -j toK. 7 s.—j. J.lcwclyn, a 
Talc m 3 \oU. hy iMis.i I'.'s.— 1 . Kmc,lit and M.i.son, 4 

Vols. lfi«.— i. Mrt.i'f.e^ or, .Se n’: (Inni; bet 1 ml a Joke, 3 vols. 
ICs. (j'l—fi. KiimieUnt; or, the Happy TJi‘.e<i\ciy, ‘.1 \()U. 7-,.— 
7. Adannna, 2 vols. l.y a Hidv, I) —s. Gild Knousn To Be Sure, 
2 ■tols. s>.—ij. Mv'.ii.rio.n rrieniUlnp, 2 \ols. 7s.—10. Farincr’s 
Boy, 4 \oN-. hy .Ml^s Guurmis;, l|■ ■.— 11 . Kimsfma, 2 vols. by 
Miss HoUrein, b^.— 12. P.iriiit.J JJupbcilj’, 3 tols. lOS. 6d.—13. 
Mystery, hv F. laiihaiii, 2 mis. 
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London: 


Ihis })ftv I 

rpin*: sriioi.Aiis nUiiioiaiAiMiirAL and OR- 

I THOtiPl(’/kL A>S1ST 'XNT; or. Fnpish Exircise Book, on 
an Improved Plan. Intindid lot the U-eof Schools; and liff the 
general coirection of tiros ncial or loreani inaecuracios ot pronun¬ 
ciation. By low AS CARPKN TER, 

Autlior cf the Scholar’s^ Spiliini; rtssi^tant; ar.d Master of the 
Academy, Barking, I'sscx. 

It is purelv from a coiniuion ol the utility of the present plan, 
that the Author ha.s been ii'-luctd to bring it totward before the 
public; ^id be flatters liimsi If iliat it ■will prove eminently ser¬ 
viceable to voung pcKons ot both -.exes, during the course of pub¬ 
lic or pinaie Education. ,As such, it is humbly reccmmendid to 
tjic^notice ot Teachers, and of all those who arc desirous 8l adopt¬ 
ing that method til Spelling Instruction which is most likely to 
fkCilitktc Gcneiul improvenu at. 

panted toi T. Hus^b^o. 312 , Patonostcr-row, 


7'//;t Diiri. PiihhAeil, in One I'oJti'iir, Octarn, Pile Sf, in Ronritif 

O bservations on the trk.n'imi ,nt oimn- 

'I'ERN'AL and EXTF.RNAI. PISEASE.S, a- d Management 
ot Children. Bv GUS'I'AVUS HUME, Senit 
State Surgeon ot Dublin, and Surgeon to Meicw's Ho.spital, 

Upwards ot ! oity Yeais. . 

Dublin; Printed hy H. Fitzpatrick, and sold by T. Hurst, 3-2, 
I’atcinoslcr-iow, Dmdnn. 


This /Jmv 1.1 PiihUJiiil, Priee 2s. 
rpllK I’ARl.Sll CHl/llf II; A Diseonrsc occasioned 
X by a vacancy m the Cure of St. Mary^, Aldetmanbury, .Sept. 
Ig; with Notes, and Clericus on//iii In-i. He^pectlully dedicated 
to the Nik letyJoy the Siipjn cistov t.f J 'n e. 

By JOHN MOJR. AT. A. 

Printed for Dutton, .i.'i, (iiareebuieh-^tieet: Hurst, Piilernoster- 
low; Cawthoru, Cafiiirini'-stiet t; and VV. Miller, Boiid-stiect. 


Thit Day ii Pulli-shi l, Pim <|i. C../. Ilinirihi, 

n IS-l'ORY of the RI'.BKLl.IO.M IN IBl-.I.AN'l), in 
theYiiir, 170 H, At. Coniaining an Iinpanial Account of 
tilt I’iccetdings ot die lush Rtmlmiomste, Irom the Icar J7S2, 
till lilt ■Suppres.sion ot Itic Rebi Hion. With an .Appeiidis to illus¬ 
trate some Facts. The Second Kdinnn, with eonsnlei..b!.'/'..Kli- 
lions: and a Pnl.ice, containing a Rtplyto the Obse-ivations of 
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General View of Physics—ConlinucJ from our last. 

• PHY.SIOLCXiY. 

W E have now taken a general view of tlie whole 
pliysical departinent tif science, cxcejn of 
JV/i/.w'o/o" y, tlie last of the three grand divisions under 
v.hich wo classed the ph.etiomcna. Under this term 
are arranged all the different changes which take place 
in living beings, and the reciprocal cftecls exhibited 
bi'lw'cen them and other JjoJies. It is the province of 
tlio physiologist to examine and classify these phacno- 
mona; and to explain them, by giving a theory of 
living bodies, and pointing out the cause of the pecu¬ 
liar powers whicli they jjossess, or what constitutes' 
tlic distinction between living and inanimate beings. 

By living beings, in a physiological senSe, is uiuler- 
stood in general the whole animal and vegetable 
creation. They arc all^comf osed of a certain number 
of solids, arranged in precisely the same manngr in 
every individual of the same species; but dillbiing 
considerably indifl'erentspecics: so th.itevery individual 
belonging to the same species ^possesses nearly the 
same structure; and this is considere.d as the sjiecific 
diaracter, or t,:hat constitutes the essence of the species. 

\ These solids, together with the fluKls which circulate 
^hrough tlicyi, constitute a whole, end»w'ed w'ith cer- 
laivV-' and capable of iJcrforming certain actions, 
all of which are connected with the intcre.st of the | 
individual itself, and even directly pointed towards 
that interest. This peculiar structure of living beings 
is called oroanizalwn. l/iviug bcing.s therefore are 
said to be tirixtinizeil, and are thu.s distinguished from 
inanimate m.itter, which, possessing no such struc¬ 
ture, is said to be unorganized.^ 

Before w'e can have any adequate knowledge of the 
plijenomcna of living beings we must be acquainted 
witlj their peculiar struettfire; because most of their 
actions are connected with that structure, and %vcn 
depend upon it. Hence that brancIi of natural history 
called anatoiHfi is in lact the foundation of Physiology. 

All the living beings with which Physiology is con¬ 
nected are produced from beings similar to themselves. 

. I'hcir organs at first arc usually imperfect, but in 
process of tune they undej^o certain regular sets of 
change.s, and at last reach tlieir utmost state of per¬ 
fection The actions of living beings have been ob¬ 
served to be in some measure dependent uporP the 
state ol the organs, and their powers have beeti found 
to develope themselves proportion as these <ygaus 
approach to iheir [x-rfect .state. Hence it is neces.s.iry 
not only to be ac<juainted with the structure of Jiving 
beings when fi^lly developed, but Hkewist witli the 
state of their organization at the instant of tliair jiro- 
dnctioii, and with the gradual changes which it un¬ 
dergoes till it reaches its utmost perfection; because 
tliis knowledge must throw considerable light, not 
only upon the nature of the powers ot living bciugs, 
. VOL. X. 


hut also ul>on the con.icclion which subsists between 
these powers and the structure of thd being which 
possesses them. 

Tile structure and growth of living beings having 
been ascertained, the next point is to cx.imine and 
describe the dill'erent operations w'hich go on in these 
beings, and the difi'erent powers w hi» h tin y exert. 
Tlicse operations and powers are denominated lunc/tims 
by physiologists. We must asceit.iin how f.ir these 
functions v.iry in diilerent sjn'cies of beings, ami in 
the same being in dill'erent periods of its osisteni'c, in 
order to ascertain how far tlie peilcction of esery 
function depends upon the perfection of theorguu- 
zation. * 

J.11 living beings, after having existed for a certain 
^icriod, cease at last to perform their Inncjons, and 
to exhibit any of the plnenomena wliich constitute 
the characteristic distinction oi' living bodies. They 
are then said,to f/Zc, and ever after they posscis no¬ 
thing more tlian the propertic.s of inanimate matter. 

It is n(*ce.s.sary to examine the circumstances which, 
accompany this remarkable cliange, to detect thef< 
events which aie capable,ot occasioning it, and the 
alterations wdiich tliese csents produce on the organi¬ 
zation. It is necessaiy to discover the methods whicli 
may be employed to ret.nd this remarkable change, 

1 or to restoic life after ileatli has apparently taken 
place; in order if possible, to ascertain the of 

death; because this cause, wlutever it is, provided 
only it could be asccitained, would einhle us to dis¬ 
cover what constitutes tlie essential disliiu'tion between 
living and inaiiiin.ite matter, or upon what tlie phxno- 
irfoiia of litc depend. 

‘These dilleivnt objects of research constitute what 
may be called the fjuriicutur diKtI'nu'n ot Physiology, 
and contain the lii.story and classilicatioii ot all the 
ph.'cnonlfena of living being*. Ihey do not so pro- 
jxirly constitute the sciein^e ol Phy.siology as the ma¬ 
terials from which that science is to be reared. Tlie 
science itself is pioiierly the explanation of these 
ph;»nomeua, the shewing that they may be all resolved 
into one or more goncal tacts, tlie existence ot wJiich 
is proved, and winch sulTiciently account for the 
pli.'enomena. This important braiitfh ot I’liysiology 
includes under it a vaiicty of topics, all of them how¬ 
ever of a general nature, I’liey m.iy be termed the 
gtvnra/ docCn/it s of Physiology. They might perhaps 
be iiicluded under the llnee iollowing heads, the fir.>t 
two of which arc subordinate, and preparatory to the 
last, W'hich embraces the whole subject. 1. An etiu- 
meraiion of the es.seini.il*poinlsot distinction between 
living bein.gs and iiiaiiim.stc matter. 2. An enumera¬ 
tion ”of tlie essential points of distinction between 
difierent classes of liiirig beings. 3. A theory of 
living bodies, or an explanation ijt all the phamouieiia 
which characterize them. • 

The knowledge of Pliysiology thus acquit-In ay 
bc^plied with great advuuUgiiio the eludd.it—“»«* 
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irnprovciin'iit of the cljiU rtnt arts wliich are connected 
with it or deped-i npon it, as nwdkine, &c. | 

If these rentalks arc veil fouiidod, the science of 
Physioloj'y naturally arranges itself under thc,Pollow- 
ing divisions:— ‘ 

I. rAnTrrtrr .vn doctrines. 

1. Structure of li\ing beings. 

'2. Their production ami growth. 

d. 'J'heir functions. 

4. Death. 

II. Or.NERAT. nOCTRINKS. 

1. Ch.iractcristics of living beings in general. 

•S. Characteristics of ditferent classes of lit iiig beings. 

d. 'I’heory of living beings. 

III. APPLICATION OF^PHYSIOLOGY TO 

1. Medicine. 

?. Surgery.' 

3. (hire of the diseases of plants. 

4. The art of rearing and improving aaimals. 

.5. Agriculture. 

We can ajlow ourselves only to glance slightly at cAfcli 
of these tojiics. 

I. rAIlTTCUT.AR DOCTRINES. 

T. SfruefiDT .—Anatomists have ascer^ined that in 
general the place of every living being in the scale of 
life may be e.'itiniated by the coinplexness of its struc¬ 
ture. For the more complex the structure, the more 
nuiuerous and more perfect are the powers of the 
being which'possesses it. Of all the living beings 
which belong to the science of Physiology, man pos¬ 
sesses the'nios(; complex structure, and liis powers 
accordingly arc much more varied and perfect than 
those of the other animals. 

llis body is composed of bones which give it soli¬ 
dity, attached to each other by ligaments, and clothed 
with muscles which perform all the requisite motions. 
It has organs for taking in food, and a stomach and 
alimi'utary canal for digesting it j a double heart fdr 
circulating the blood through the lungs which consti¬ 
tute the organs tif respiration, and through the wliolc 
body by means of the arteries, to supply the requisite 
noiiii.ihmeut; veins for bringing it back to the heart; 
a vast aiijiaratus of glands ,for secreting dillereiit li- 
cpiids from the blood; a br.iin and nerves, the foun¬ 
tains of motion and sensation j lymphatics for carry¬ 
ing h.u k to the heart that part of tlio blood which is 
not used by the glands and for removing the decayed 
parts of the system; and kidneys for draining olF tJic 
iisi'kss liquids dnd throwing tlicm out of the body. 
Besides all this, it luis an apparatus of organs which 
constitute the instruments of what arc denominated 
the live senses, namely, sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
touch; organs of generation; and a variety of others 
too well known to require particular mention. 

The stnictnro of all the mammalia bears a striking 
resemblance to that of man j ‘and accordingly tliey 
must be placed next to him in the scale of being. 
They possess (he same organs, destined to the same 
uses, and differing from those of man merely in form 
and size. 'Phis resemblance in structure however has 
iiiMiy ilegrees from the ape, whose organ.s bear the 
most striking resemblance to those of man,—to the 
whale, .. i„,sc btiucluRe rpscmblcs the human lea^of 


all the mammalia. The most obvious/ distinctions 
consist in the lignre of the. bones and inAlic sizt and 
shape of the lieatl, the breast and abdoir;en, kc. 

jiiids are furnished with the same kind of organ/i 
that arc observed in the mammalia, but there is a 
|•onsider;^lJle difr'erence in their form. The wings of 
binis are at a nun.!! gre.itcr distance from a jierlect 
rcseniblai'ce. to tbe be.nds of man than the fore feet of 
quadiapeds. Still however a lescmblancc can,be 
traced between llu in. 

Ainpliiliioiis animals are still farther removed than 
birds from the human structure, 'i'hcy have only a 
single lieait, and of course their blood can circulate 
without passing through the lungs, llciicc they are 
capable of suspending respiration at pleasure. Here 
we meet with the first instance of animals continuing 
tlieir existence without the exercise of a function 
which is absolutely necessary for man. 'Phey exhibit 
another dialitietion no lc=s rharactcristic. In man, 
quadrupeds and birds, the blood which circulates 
llirough the body of the animal is considerably liotter 
than the niedinm in which they live, being nearly of 
the teinjieraNire of 100°, Hence they are called 
li/odilt’d animals. The blood which circulates in am¬ 
phibious animals, cii the d'ontrary, is very little hotter 
ihaiv the medium in which they live. Hence they 
are called cidd-Uoudrd animals. One set of amphi¬ 
bia arc furnished with feel like the quadrupeds, but 
many of them have no feet at all, and rnov e only by 
gliding along the ground. In this respect their stme- 
tnre dei iates nnicli farther from the hw'.an than that 
of quadrupeds and birds, 'llicir brain \s small j and 
their organs of scusc, if vve except the^ eyes, seen’'' 
less perfect than in the preceding classes 

The greater number of amphibious animals usually 
inhabit the earth, though they are capable of residing 
under water occasionally. Hut fishes constantly re¬ 
side under water, and lln-Tcforc differ from the pre¬ 
ceding classes of animals even in the medium in 
which they live. Of course they <’o not respire. 
They hav c only a siJlg^}; heart which sends the blood 
to the gills, an org.in of va.it surface, where it is cx- 
pised to the action of the w ater. From the gills it 
p.TSscs to a large artery in tlib back, whence it is dis- 
tribv'tcd to tbe whole body. Thus in them the circu¬ 
lation is peculiar. Their blond, like the amphibia, is 
almost as cold as the medium in which they live. 
Instead of feet, or wings, diey arc furnished with four 
fins, which enable them to move through the water, 
I'hcy have also fins pl.iced on the back, and others 
under the holly. Their organs of seilse and digestion 
are analogous to those of hot-blooded animals. 

ShelUtish, and a number ot siuii].ir animals w'hich 
have" been arranged by Naturalists, under the name of 
inedusci, rank below the class of fishes in the scale of 
beingi, Tliey agree with fishun tlie inediun; in which 
for the most part they live. I'hey have a heart, but 
the bipod which circulates throvigh their body is not 
red as 10*^311 the preceding classes nl'animals, but 
white, lienee they are called whitc-lloodi'd animals. 
They have organs resembling the gills of fish, glands, 
an alimentary canal, a brain, nerves, and some or¬ 
gans of sense. All the preceding classes of animals 
have boucii j but the molusci have noue at all within 
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their body, tWgh many of them are enveloped in a 

bony fcoveriii!^ 

♦ I’he insects and worms have no muscular heart, 
and in this rcs|H’ct rank lower tliari the mulusri. Its 
place is supposed to be supplied by a vessel running 
along the back, wherein a liquid may be perceived in 
motion. They have no brain, but only an organ cor¬ 
responding to the spinal marrow of the superior ani¬ 
mals, swelling out into knots from which nerves 
issue. The air which they respire, enters by a num¬ 
ber of vessels opening all along the sides of their 
bodies. Several organs of sense can bo traced in 
many of them, as eyes, feelers, and they evidently 
possess smell and hearing. 

The zoophiles rank lowest in the scale of animals. 
Neither heart, nor brain, nor nerves can be traced in 
them. Fivery part of the body seems to be endowed 
with feeling, and capable of reci-iving separate nou¬ 
rishment. Scarcely any viscera for digestion, no cir¬ 
culation, no organs of sense can be discovered in 
them. They may be perceived entrapping and swal¬ 
lowing their food, and they arc cap.iblc of producing 
beings similar to tbemsohes. 

Plants must be placed l^st of all in the scale of 
living beings. They ane attached tb the soil, and of 
course immoveable. No brain, no nerves, noorgRus 
of sensation nor pc'rception can be traced in them. 
Kveii tliose organs by which they receive their food 
can scarcely be a.scertained. No*heat is perceptible, 
iior any direct circulation of the fluids which they 
contain. yVll a.'iimals ire capable of moving at plea- 
'<ure, but .notl,*ng similar to muscular fibres can be 
c-^ei;vPil in ' wnls, • 

Anns iL appears that man possesses the most perfect 
structure, next in order come the other hot-blooded 
animals, then the cold-blooded animals, then the 
white-blooded animals, and last of all the zoopliites, 
and tlie plants. • • 

II. Proihiclion and Grouth. —^I'he apparent facility 
of production is inversely as the situation of the pa¬ 
rent in the scale of being. H«ncc plants and zoo- 
phites are produced more easily than the more perfect 
animals. In many cases is only necessary to cut 
them ill pieces, and place the fragments id a situation 
projier for imbibing nourislunent. In process of liHie 
every fragment becomes a perfect plant, or zoophitc, 
exactly similar to the original whole of which it once 
constituted a part. Many plants produce buds, or 
bulbs, similar to the parent in embryo, which grow 
• to perfection when properly planted. Several of the 
zoophites likewise produce 9 species of bdds, which 
gradually drop off, and assume the - appearance of the 
paroui. The most common mode of production i^by 
eggs, and seeds, in which the embryo being is enve¬ 
loped, together with a quantity of nourishment. The 
embryo is gradually devfloped, and at last breaks 
from its cover. * 

The gradual changes which take place ip tlft or¬ 
gans, as tlic young being advances to maturity^ afford 
a fruitful source of entertainment, and funiish much 
useful information to the physiologist. These changes 
are most striking and curious in the insect tribe.s, 
though it is not from them that we are to expect facts 
capable of lending us to conclusions of great conse¬ 


quence in a physiological point erf vlewt; hec.iuse sve 
know too little of the structure and vcoiiomy of ll esj 
little animals. 

in. -The functions of Jiting beings arc 

various, but the most important of them may i>e ar¬ 
ranged under the live following Ite.v.Is : 1. Nutrition, 
'.?. Secretion, 3. (Jeneration, 4. Motion, 5. SeuiatUni 
and Pcri-eplion. 

(I) Nutrition.—All living beings require notirislt- 
metit ill order to contiiuic their exisli iuv ; eillicr he- 
can.se their bodies are contimially wa.ting, and this 
loss must be repaired ; or becanse tlieir org.ms become 
unfit for performing their otH< es, unl-ss oec niuii.illy 
renewed. The footl which is taken into llu*'..- Iiodie.s 
undergoes rertain rcgi.IjMr chjuges, till at list it is 
converted into a part of the various solid-, nut lluids 
wdiich constitute the living body ; so that in t.u t it 
becomes a partof tliat living body. It is th.-n '-..id to 
be The process vif nutrition is more 

complicated, or at least its difl'erent stagi's can he 
raoi^ easily traced, in the more perfect animals, than 
ill the less perfect. In man and the lii.];!ier fl.isses of 
animals it may bo. divided into four distinct operation.s, 
namely, dii^cxtiun, rcspiralion, ciiriil/itinii, usmi.iHu- 
lion, but in .some of the inferior classes and in the 
zoophiles several of these operations ajjpear to be 
wanting. 

Digestion is the first stc|) tow.anls nulrilion. The 
food after being swallowM is thrown into the sto¬ 
mach, where it is reduced to a kind of jiap. From 
the stomach it passes into the alimentary tanal, in 
which it is gnuiiially sep.tratcd into S milky liquid 
called chyle, and .-in excrement it ions part vvhicli is 
i thrown out of the body. Tlu't hyle is taken tvp by ti 
•set of vessels called liiclfiih, wliieh gradually iiiiiie 
into one that empties its coiUt'iits into a large vein not 
far from the heart. Tlu' chyle mixed vvitli blood is 
cotjveycd to the heart, and that organ imiiiedi.itely 
propels the whole into the lungs, wdilch are the organs 
t)f respiration. They are comivo->ed of a vast number 
of vesicle.s, or cells, terminating in small tubes, 
which gradually uniting into one form the wind-pioe. 
'file blood and chyle, being spread in vcs-els over the 
whole surface of these ves'ftiles, is exposed to me .nr 
inspired. Afterwards it is sent b.ick to the heart, and 
from the heart conveyed by tiie arteries to all parts of 
the body. Tlie veins carry it back again to the heart 
to be sent to live lungs and circulated as before. The 
heart theretbre is the .smtree of clrei^laliou, and the 
arteries and veins the tubes llirouglt vvlilcli the eireu- 
laling liquid is propelled. During the circukuion the 
chyle is converted into blood, it is from the blood 
that the w'asle of the bovly is supplied and tlie clifli-r- 
ent Jtgaiis repaired. In short, food before it is assi¬ 
milated is converted into blood. lint in what man¬ 
ner the assimilation takes place is unknown. 

In man, quadrupeds, birds, and amphibia, all 
these dirterent o|K:ratioi)s can be traced. In fishes 
respiration is wanting, but it has been ascertained 
that the circulation of the blood tlirough tlio gills and 
its exposure during that circulalioit to the air tlissolv'c^ 
in the water in which tliey' swim an.swer the same 
purDose. Accordingly fishes caunot live in water de- 
» 2 • * 
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piived of air, nor in. water not in contact with the 
atnioiphevc, au<l in wlm-h ot coiii'm' the air 
he renewed. In in--ort'. and worms tlicre is a kind of 
in.| f.rtc’ct n spiration. Ihit in /.oo|»hites tuiiher di- 
cr .lion, cirr niafion, nor respiration <‘an be traced. 
Tl;e food seems to be a.ssimil.ded at onee. 'Hie tein- 
pemtnre of animals is connected with re.spiration. 
It is hii^Iie.st in tlio-ie aminal^ wlii. li u spiic inosl, as ' 
hiril.5 , ami tUhcs, \vl)nh dt> not ie..pin-, am cold-l 
blooded. Insects .ire iisiui'ly nearly cold as the 
Miironndiief medium, if we except the bee, wliieli 
being gregarions, produces and mainUiins .i consider- 
aiilc heat in it» iuu'. St.me aiimi.il-> can want food 
for .n long time; but in tliat case tliey aic always in a 
slate of inactivity. 

(') Secretion. In almo>-t all lining beings certain 
orpans r.m be trarctl, wbidi b.'ive liic propelty of 
foiining from tlie bloiid a nuinber of new li({uid,s, 
useful in the. economy of the being wiiicii produces 
tl-,cm. '1 bus the hi or forms bile, kc. These organs 
arc called t-V/n/s, ami the proce-s is teinied oecrefou. 
It i.s as IVitie known as assimilallon. 

(.T) (iencration—All beings have the property of 

5 'ener;iting their speei.s, ami aie provided with organs 
or the. purpose. But the natuic of tli,is ojx'ratiou is 
entirely unkn(>wn. 

(l) Motion.—It has been observed that the museii- 
l.ir libres are the organs of motion in animals. Tliey 
ha\e the jirojx'ity of rontijiting wlien pricked with a 
sh.irp iii.strnmenf, or when atlectcd by acrid liquids, 
or electricity, Tliis pro|)erly is railed irntiihilifi/. 
'Ihe nature of it is unknowm. It tli.sap})eats soon 
after death, and is deblro)ed by the application of 
certain swb.stanccs, a.s electricity; and then death 
ensues. Into all muscular libres nerves enter, and it 
has been observed tliat when they are cut or destroyed 
the muscles lose tlicir power of moving. Hence the 
brain and nerres am ultimately the organs of niotion. 
Hence all aniin.ils that am destitute of these organs 
must want tlie power of moving. On ilie oilier hand 
the power of jiioving has been considered as reason ] 
sulHcient for .siippodng the existence ot nerves and 
muscles. But this is certainly geueralUing too' 
murh. „ 

(/)) Sensation and Perception.—IManand ilic higher 
classes of animals have oig-in.s which inform them of 
the existence and properties of external objects, and j 
are possessed in a certain degree of w ii.it is called ilie, 1 
power of thinking. If h.is been oiiserved that these 1 
organs have pef-iiliar nerses terinin.iimg in them, and | 
that the Jtstruction ot these nerves completely anni-1 
hilate.s the sense. Thus a ilisease in the optic nerve 
destroys vision. Hence the brain and nerves are ulti- | 
malely the fountain of sensation and percejitioii , and | 
of course they are not to be expected where there are 
no brain ,iiid nerves to be traced. Themforc in plants I 
and xoopliitcs wc can scarcely look lor tliein j and 
accordingly in them no marks of such functions can be 
observed. 

Niftrition and gencr.ition are common to all living 
beings, and so also in all prob.obility is si*cretion. 
liUt motion and sensation exist only in perloction in 
the superior classes, and cannot be traced at all in 
‘ gome of the inferiort ^ j.* I 


IV. Dififli .—There is a limit fixed to rhe existence 
of eici y living being, beyond whicli it^ cannot’pass. 
The organs seem capable of pevtorming their func¬ 
tions only for that time, and then fall to pieces like a 
crazy m.acliinc. Tlie being may be deprived of life, 
before it reaches this limit, by destroying one of its 
essential organs. Now the. facility of such destruc¬ 
tion is alvvay.s in proportion to the perl'ection of tlie 
being. Tlte less perfect vegetables may be treated 
very roughly wdlhout killing them, and in some of 
the zoophiles death cannot be produced \v ithoiit fho 
applii ation of lire or something cap.able of destroying 
their texture completely. Insects may be cut in pieces, 
and every portion retain its life for a eonsiderablu 
time. But men and the superior rl.isses of animaU 
are destroyed more easily. Kvery thing which stops 
the circulation, or which dcstioy.s tlie )'(nver of mo¬ 
tion completely, is instantly mortal. Kvrry thing 
which prevents nutrition, cither by altering or ob- 
strneting the nutritious fluid, giMdually oeeasions death. 
But the nature of this rcm.irkable change is at present 
but iuiperfcclly known. 

11. (.KXKilAT, nocTiiivr.s. 

The greater number of the particular doctrines 
whii.li we have thus sligiitly noticed li.ive been exa¬ 
mined with much industry and ingenuity by physiolo¬ 
gist..,, and much curious and useful inlormalioii has 
been the result. The subject however is tar from ex- 
hauited. Many e\|vriments remain to be made, and 
new liglit is occasionally communicated by the apiih- 
ration of chemistry and electricity toNJie animal eco¬ 
nomy. We shall have occ.ision soon ' o notice soim 
of these disc (,'cries. But if the fust itjnartincnt f 
pliysiology has made considerable progrcsS}*'«v» 'tfiuch 
cannot be said for the second. I’hy.siologists have 
been fonder of tiniusing tiiemselvcs wiili mechanical 
and chemical explanations ol'lhc ph.-riiomcna, founded 
upon extravagant supposttioiis and eunjecluics, or with 
niet.iphysieal reveries totally unconnected with the 
plia iiomen.a, than of giving themselves the trouble to 
arr.iiige the numeious facts, and to ascertain the fair 
deductions which ought to be made from them. 

We conceive that this can only be done by fairly 
stating the tharacteristic dillcrcnces which distinguish 
livtf tg and inanimate mattpr j by marking those which 
ilisfmguish the difl'erent classes of living beings, if 
there lie any such dillcrence; and by giving a theory 
of living matter, by reducing the whole of the phaino- 
mcna to the most general facts possible. To enume¬ 
rate the charactcristical distinctions between living 
:md dead matter would (nrry us too far into detail. 
We can only make tlie following observations. 

1.1'hediflerence between living and inanimate beings 
cannot consist in tlie mere matter as matter, h'or 
it],miniate matter may be converted into living matter 
by a^.sirnilalioii, and on .theaotlier hand living matter 
is reiiiiced to inanimate matter by the death of the 
aninwl- ^Hence we see tliat the very same matter is 
capably of existing, both in a livinig and dead state. 
Therefore the characteristic distinction between living 
and dead matter cannot consist in the matter. I'hat 
is to s.iy, the matter of w'hich both sets of bodies are 
composed is precisely of the same nature. 

The irritability of muscular fibres is 3 property 
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wliicji tlierft is nothing similar in inanimate matter. 
It is an ulliaiate tact not hitherto explained, 

* Tlic org.inizatioii of living beings, and the power 
which they possess, in conscfjucnce, of assimilating 
food, of renewing their decayi'il parts, and of gene¬ 
rating their species, is similar to nothing observed in 
inauirn.ile matter. It is not however sutficicnt to ac¬ 
count for the did'erencp; because living beings m;iy 
be destroyed without onr being able to demonstrate 
that tlio organiz.ition is injured. 

'2. The chaiMCtoristic distinction between diUcrcnt 
living beings is an equally fertile source of enquiry, 
and not much f.irther advanceil. 

Living beings divide iheiuselves obviously into two 
clan.cs, ainm.ils and vegetables; and there seems to 
be an essential diireience between these classes. It is 
not upon the. obvious distinctions that we found onr 
conclusions, though they arc suificiently chanictcri-tic; 
it is upon a comparison of the animal and vegetable 
kingcloms, forming each into a series from the high¬ 
est in llie scale ot being to the lowest. 

We have lound re.ison to conclude th.'y; the perfec- 
t'on of animals is pviiportional to the complexni'ss of 
their structure. Aceordiii'jly we have trm'cd a very 
well marked gvndaiioil, from man the most perfect 
and ino.,t eoniplcx .in structure, to the zoopliiteif the 
least ptufect and least complex. Knt here the scale 
eviilently terminalcs. For no resemblance and scarcely 
any tiling else than a Ihinf analogy can be tr.iced be¬ 
tween the niosl perfect vegetables and the zoophiles. 

^ 'Frees or ihos^.pl.ints which possess woody librcs may 
be cons;••'!;<= , as tiie most perfect in tlie vt'gctable 
••iiiv':',',iin. I'hcir structure is obviously much more 
comjilicatcd, and they are imu-h loss tenacious fif life 
than the zoopltiles. Indeed in every respect they bear 
a much more striking resemblance "to (he hot-blooded 
animals than to any other class. They possess a trunk, 
root and branclics, dividedf'.ieh into*pitli, wood ami 
bark. Their roots are ptovided with an apparatus lor 
absorbing food; vessels carry this food through the 
woody librcs to the leaves, whe»re ‘it is iligested,"acted 
on by the air, .and .iflerw.irds sent to all the dillcrent 
parts of the body to be a»siinil.itcd to the plant. They 
arc fnnnslicd with glands for secreting the proiver 
liquids from the vegetablet juice which is thus seftt to 
all their parts. 'J'hey have organs of generation, nor 
is the resemblance faint which can be traced between 
the seeds of pl.uits and the eggs of animals. No ve¬ 
getable fibres can indeed be tr.iced in them ; but since 
the food circulates through them it c.umot be douhteil 
that they possess certain*org.ins of motion. Hete 
then we find a species of cireulaiioii independent of a 
heart, and a species of motion independent of nwes. 

The smaller tribes of vegetables, loosely denominated 
herbs, possess analogous organs; and ditfor chiefly 
from trees in being destftute of woody fibres. Iif many 
of them, especially the last of their tribes, the grasse.s, 
the organs of digestion are widely spreail aiffd very 
large in proportion to the bulk of the plants Hence 
tiiey are more tenacious of life and c.apable of endur¬ 
ing much rouglier usage without destruction than 
most trees. The c.icti and some other similai plants, 
from the peculiarity of tlicir digestive organs, arc 
capable like the amphibia of supporting life in situa- 
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tioiis wliich at first sight appear incomp,ailble with 
their existence. 

All the.v trib.'s of pla.its oeciip/ the same rank iu 
the vegetalilo kmgflom th.it the Imt-biooded aiiiiiuls 
do in the anim.d. The lilices and in.)s«e.s succeed 
them in the second jil.ice, and tliereforo fill the same 
rank with the cohl-blooded aninxils. Some of the 
lichens and algai tollow in the third pl.iee, like the in¬ 
sects and worms in the imim.d kingdom, l .ist of all 
come the fungi and m my of tlic, alg.c and lichens, 
which bear the same lelation to the vegetable king¬ 
dom that the zoophiles do to the animal. Accordingly 
there is a much more sinking resembl.tiice between 
the fungi, .alg.T and zoophites than bciweeii the zuo- 
phites and any of tin* otSer veget.ilile el.is.es. 

'I'luis it appears th.it the moit pert'eel animals and 
vegetables aie pi,iced at the gre-itcsf •distance from 
each other; anil that those resendilc one another 
most whicli* possess the sm.illest lumiher of llio.so 
projjcrtie.s whicli are. usually considered as the jieru- 
liaf char.icters of animals and vegetahles, Heiiee it 
is reasonable to conclude that animals and veectables 
difler cssenti.illy, and that a theory of the one. would 
not necessarily be followed by a theory of the other. 
Hence also ‘all analogie.al reasoning from the on® 
kingdom to the other is most likely lall.ieious. 

.‘5. "What cx])l;malion can he given of tlie pliamo- 
mena which disiinguish living beings from in.mini.Ue 
matter ? We have, seen flint the disliiiciion does not 
dejieiul upon the mere matter, nor eiin it be proved 
that it depends upon the orgnnizalioii or t>lie lorm of 
the mailer. Jhit it it does not depend upon the nut¬ 
ter nor upon its form, the only po-isihle method of 
explaining the jili.ruomena is to sUjipuse that they de¬ 
pend upon the jirescnce of .mother being, (lilfcrent 
tiom mere matter, or not material; and accordingly 
this has been the prcv.iiling o|iiiiion in all ages. 'J'hi.s 
iamuilcri.il heiug in rn in has received the name of 
wind. Man therefoic is supposed to he eoinp.c.ed of 
two p.irts, the material part which con.stilutes hUInxIu 
or organized system, and tlie iminalerial part wliii h 
constiiuJes hhmi/id. 'Fhis opinion,whicli iiliilosophcrs 
had .shown to he exceedingly piob.ible, but which they 
had not bi’cn able to den)f)ii.sir,iie completely, lias n - 
eeived the sanctioii of/• ir/u/t w/, and may therefore 
be received with coiiliuencc as sin established fact. 
We conclude from analogy that all other aniui.ils .is 
well :is man possess iiiiiids, and that the dilleieiiee 
between them depends not so muchaipon .i iliireie.iice 
in (heir niiiids, its upon the structure of their hodtes. 
For as the organs are the iiistrume.nts which the, iniiid 
employs, the powers which it can exert must dei>etiil 
upon these orgaii.s, just as much as tlie work, wl'iu h a 
traaesman can execute, <lepend.s upon the goo.liies.s of 
his tools. 

It is rc.i.sonablc bt coiicludo th.at plants like-.\ ise 
possess a speciesof wind; but tliat itdilfars cs.seiiii.iily 
in its nature from the wind of aiiim.ils. 

The power of thinking is coiisi.lereU as thg essen- 
ti.al charticlcristio of the huinau mind. All .inimals 
seem to pos.scss it In some degn.^ or other ; but vgge- 
tablcs show no syniptuuis of po.sscssiiig it, and must 
lljprefore at present be coiisulered as destitute of it. 

have uow’ reachc.l ihfc utmost verge of riiysica) 

• * • 
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firioiu'C; for rill Hint follows brlniigs not to matter but 
to iiiiml. llorc tlion-fore \vc drop the pen, and leave 
to oiir I'ellow Jaboiirers. in tlie science of mind, the 
uxaininaiion of the powers and faculties \\diiclt it 
possesM's, and the contemplation of that Almighty 
Alind, which at first planned and formed the universe, 
and which still goicrns and directs it. 

il nilUTu liE. 

IIFA'IKW OF HOOKS. 

A Journal of the forces ichicli saifctl/nm the Dmcni in 
AjoU 1800, on 1 / tieercl r,Ai.icilition under the com maud 
uj l.ieut. (Icn. Pigot, till their ttrrrenl in Minorca; 
and eonlunud ihroirih all the suhsequent tiansueliuns 
q>' the (irwi/ under the eommund of the Right Hon. 
CtMu r.il Sir Ralph Ahcrcrombie, K. B. in the 
Mediii.rrancan and Egypt; and the laller operations 
vnd,r the eon/mand oj Licntonant C^cncral I/ord 
IJiitcliliison, K. 1>. to tht Snrrendir of Alexandria: 
s;i/// a p n Ileidar account o/'Malta dining the ihnc 
it -n ■'!■■* snlijicl to the British Covcrnmciit. Bp 
7Eue:is Ander.'ion, l.ieut. 40th iteg.-—Ito. 

1 HE great impoit.incc attached to the event of the 
British cNpcdition to Egypt, will undoubtedly render 
every aci ount of it, written by a person actually en- 
g.tgod in It, acceptable to the public. Mr. Anderson | 
iiiode^tly rates his own abilities as inadcipiate to the 
task of doing justice to hi^ subject, but claims the 
iiicni of ntcuraey and fidelity iu his narrative, whieh 
lie has disposed in the. form of a journal, contirining 
almo.st a daily account of the proceedings of the army 
at Ahoukir, Alexandria, and (hiiro, from his own 
knowledge and oh.servation, aided by the communica- 
fions of other oflieers; and he presents it to Ihs 
country as an authetitic record of British glory. 

\\ e .shall willingly pass over the maritime part of 
the exiH'dition, which cannot be expected to rise 
innch above the style of a ship’s log-book, and attend 
onr author in his account of Malta, where we find a 
curious benefit tlowiiig from superstition. 

1 *. tt’i.—“ I’he streets are indebted to the^wooden 
ini.i 1-, Ilf .Vlailonas and .s:iinl.s for their ilhiniin.aiinn. At 
CM ly eoriu-r one of these rioiiir»s appe.irs ina kind of alcove, 
W'di a uj.is.., door or lattice work to [ire.servc it, and thus 
l.’i-ii'g lighted up every night, they become very useful to 
the iiihahitiUils." 

P. IH.-—Our author’s humanity induee.s him to 
wish, that the Maltese method of killing cattle by a 
large latici t applii-d behind the horns, which produces 
instant dealli, were established by law in our own 
ci.iijny.—Wo understand, rattle are now .slaughtered 
in i,o;ido;i by a guillotine, the elFcct of which i.s pro- 
b:;l)!y even more instantaneous than that of the Iffal- 
le.se l iricet.’* 

If the following account qf a singular structure be 
hitheit') unpublished, it deserve.^particular notice. 

J\ l,)f).—" A liuilling ridled the (-'ianfs ’lower, the 
ruins i)t‘ whieh aic seen at fJozo, has an imdoul)''-d el.iiiii 
to .'lie lii.,lie.:t amifiuiiy. 'Phe eustoin of forming wltflers 
■wit’ll sUmes of in tiieii'n' sire, he lped on caeh other without 
(•e|ji-).l, lias lieeii geii'.-raily attributed t<i \eiy remote ages; 
and wiiiiout remarking on the pyramids of Egypt, nionu- 
* VVe presume titat out Hewewu has aeluai kuo>vli.(lj;c of this^t. 


ments similar to the Giant’s Tower are to hji found in va¬ 
rious parts of Eurojic. ' 

“ The building appears to have been circular in lb» 
centre, with walls branching from it m tour dillcreiit ilim;- 
tions: the remains of the central part, "is well .is the oilier 
ruins, arc composed alternately of a long Hat .lone pliiced 
horir.ontallv on its edge, and of .mother imicli thicker in <i 
>erpciidieu1ar direeiion. There are cviduit marks ol regu¬ 
ar dc.sigii and connection in every pirt of the work; and 
the stones arc. very superior, in point of size, to tlioSt of 
Stonehenge on Siilishury Plain.” 

P. 163 . 1 —Mr. Anderson’s theory of the fonnalion 
of Miilta and the adjacent islands by a great convulsion 
of n.iturc, whieh swept away the adjacent country, is 
curious : but we do not pretend to decide upon the 
justness of it. As it does not admit ol Iwing ahririged, 
we must refer the reader to the work itself for it. 
We remember having seen a book, the name or .ni- 
thor of which we do not at present recollect, wrilirti 
with an intention to prove, that the .sjiaeo occu]>ii d 
by the Mediterranean Sea was once dry land. 

P. 17 J.—After premising that the dialect of Malta 
is rather a l^toi-s than a real l.uiguage, and giving the 
Lord’s prayer as a specimen of it, Mr. Andeison says, 
that the laiigu.igc of the inhabilaiil.s lias been un¬ 
avoidably lost in the freiiuent rA'olutions of the i.sland. 
TlufGrccks drove out the Pha nigaiis, and destroyed 
their language, which was perhaps restored by the 
Carthaginians. But the Romans, in hatred to Car¬ 
thage, certainly would not sutl’er the language to 
rennin. I'hc Goths and Vandals gave ^lew language 
to tlio i.sland; and the Greeks ol ihelower empire, 
who succeeded to their power, were rej^dwl as ahso-^ 
lute .strangers.* At length the Arabs got j*s.sc 5 ;»iny„c 
the i.slandj and the langtingc became Arabic with a 
mixture of Greek; and it has since received new ad¬ 
ditions from new masters.—We arc nor at present 
furnished with sulTicient^niaterials to enable ns to go 
through an hisforieal ami philological investigation, 
r.tp.ible of supporting or overturning onr autlior’s 
history of the revolutions of dominion and language 
in Malta. But wtfmky take, the liberty to observe, 
that, if the Greeks conijilelely expelled tlie Plinmi- 
cians (for which, however* we bel'eve there is no 
sufficient autliority) tlicre was no need of destroying 
theff language, which cartainly went with them; 
and that the language of a country can only be 
changed by the introduction of a new people, sur¬ 
passing the old inhabitants in number or power, or 
in both. Wemay add, tliat Mr. Andersoji, in a.ssert- 
ing a doublq extinction of the Plia-.iiciaii language by 
the Greeks *and the RonAns, .sets hinrself (jieihap.s 
w'ithout knowing it) in opposition to ScUleu, bealiger, 
Bochart, De Gattis, in .sliort, a host of great names in 
tliat department of literature. 

The autltor proceeds with a narrative of the trans-. 
actiotfe of the army jn Egypt, interspersed with ge¬ 
neral orders and otlief official and authentic doeumeni.s, 
and with tke praises of the military and naval hen es, 
who resened Egyjrt from the dominioifof the Erciich ; 
and we liolicve, lii.s work merits ^the character, he 
claims for if, of veraiity and authenticity. 

The book is embellished vvith some plan.! and several 
view's of the forts, kc. of Malta, which, w'C observe, 
are the proJiictien of Mr. Aiwlersop’s own pencil. 
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JiiKoiy of the Biitlnh Expi ditlon in F/^ypt; to Uiich 
is itthjoinal a SLt tch of the state of that eountm ami 
' its means of illfence. Hit Sir Robert'I'lionius WilbOii, 
Jxiilcnant-Coloncl of Laialiji tn his RriUmuic Ma¬ 
jesty’s seruee, and Knij^ht of the Impel ial Mdilary 
Order of Maria Theresa. 4 to. 

Tins appears to be a judicious and autlieutlcaceouut 
of the celebrated campaign in Egypt; and the histo¬ 
ric'style, in which Sir Robert dcli\ers his narrative, is 
certainly more interesting tlian the journal-form 
adopted by Mr. Anderson. 

As this work is mostly employed upon the military 
op.'rations in Egypt, accoinpanied with professional 
observations, we shall restrict tjursclves to, wliat we 
conceive to be more generally interesting as extracts, 
a tew detached passages, wherein our author gives 
view's of things very widely ditl'erent from the ideas 
we have imbibed almost from our infancy, of that 
far-famed region. He finds no resemblance to the 
truth in the enchanting description.s ol the country, 
and of the women, givew by Savary, whose work, 
however, he calls a charming romance. The country 
is disagreeable, or rather iiUolcr.iblc; tJie towns dirty, 
unw’holesome, and inconv^enient j and the women 
ugly and disgusting, ‘pp. t)l, /1 note. 

P. 5)7.—“ All langua;;c is iiisuiricient to jiivc a juA id<‘a 
of the misery of an Egyptian village; Imt llutsc w ho have 
been in Irel.uid iiui) Ih-sI suppose the degrer, when an Irish 
hut is descTihcrl as .1 p.ilacc, in coi>t|)aribon to an Aiab stye, 
for it cun be called by no other name. 

“ Each habii'aiiou is built of mud, even the roof, and 
resembles in fehape .111 oven: vvidmi is only one aparf- 
nient, gener.ily of :ibout ten feet stjiiare. , The door docs 
of a man’s eiilermg upright; but as the bottom 
is dug out ubout two feet, when iu the room, an erect 
posture is possible. A mat, some large cans to hold water, 
which it is the constant occupation of the women to fetch, 
:tn alkaras or tirinkiug pitcher, made of fine poious flag, 
found best in Upper Egypt, lAar Uunies and in which the 
water is kejit very cool, a riee pan, and collee-pot, .are all 
the ornaments and utensils. Here then a whole family eat 
and sleep, without any eonsider.^ioy of decency or clean¬ 
liness, being in rcgarti to the latter worse even than tile 
beasts of the field, who naturally respect their own tene¬ 
ments.” • , 

But notwithstanding Ihc^squalid poverty .and wre^hed 
accommodations of those iieople. Captain Chollet 

(p. If).?!.) '* hears ample tesliinuiiy to the sacredness of the 
Arab’s pledge of fidelity, and the anxious solicitude they 
.'ilways inanifcstetl for the security of those who placed in 
them unlimited confidence: they possessed in the liighest 
degree that honourable fecliiyg of pride, vvhijh is impatient 
of suspicion, and that virtue wliicii would prefer the sacri¬ 
fice of themselves, rather than betray, by a treacherous or 
cowardly action, those who reposed on their faith. , 

“ By night and by day he was the first object of ^cir 
care; when he slept, a constant vigilance protected nim, 
and awake, their printa|)ai • concern was to supply his 
wants.” • 

P. 1+5. Sir Robert .says, that the Frcnigh, who ex¬ 
pected to find in Grand Cairo magnificent buildings, 
grand squares, sumptuous decorations, a general ap¬ 
pearance of commercial opulence and oriental splen¬ 
dour, and the enjoyment of pleasures which would 
repay all their toils, in short, a city, which from its 
importance was Uie main object of their expedition. 
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and \v as to bo bestowed on them by tlteir country 
as a reward for their services In Eufopc, were mi¬ 
serably disappointed, when instead ot rc.di/.iiig those 
splendid visions, they found themselves involved iu 
wretchedness from which they could not eseapo. lie 
adds, that the English, instructed by the error of the 
Erench, expected little, but ditl not reduce their ide.is 
low enough. The streets of Cairo are .about two 
yards wide (;is are also those of Rosetta, a tow 11 upon 
tiie coast) and tint house.s air built of Iiad hiiek, and 
very high. Ihc palaces of the beys :iro large, and 
some of them fine buildings: they are mostly in a 
large square. There are square bnildings divideil in¬ 
to little shops, in which the treasures of the car.nans 
were deposited; but none had come from Arabia 
since the arriv.al of the French. “ 'I’he cireumterenre 
of the city of Cairo, including the suburb ot Jlonlac, 
is six miles; and yet this place, till latfly, was consi¬ 
dered in the east, and partially through Europe, as tlie 
largest capiftil in the world. 

j“ The people were excessively dirty, mostly affected 
in their eyes; and swarms of beggars, distorted, or 
unnatural formed wretches, raowdeil the streets. The 
manners and customs of the i^vhabitants are so well 
delineated in the Arabian Nights Entortainmems, that 
everyone has been agreeably made acquainted with 
them." 

P. 147 .—In the evening, the only time when the 
hc:it is tolerable, the dreadful clouds of diisl prevent 
any exercise. “ To conceive live true nature ot this nu- 
snfferable nuisance, the whirlwind of other countries 
must be im.agined as occurring every evening, .and 
filling the whole armospherc of Eg^pt with burning 
dust, and the light particles of rnbliish.” “ Inde¬ 
pendent of this general state v)f the atmosplicrc, large 
pillars of dust and w'ind are always v isible. Some¬ 
times in the circle of the hori/on twenty arc to bo 
seen, and scarcely ever fewer than four or five. Their 
ibrce is very great, and the tents [are] instantly blown 
into the air by them." 

Whatever may be the valour, or ferocity, of the 
Turkish armies, it is evident from our anilim’s ;tc- 
couiit-»f them, tiiat tlie neighbouring n.ations need be. 
under no apprehensions from them, while their dis¬ 
cipline continues such afe it apiiears to be, from the 
following, among many other instances. 

P. t)7 .—“ The Turks were guilty of excesses, 
which the Caia Bey attempting to restr.iin, he wa.4 
hooted at, and obliged to desist.” 

P. 114.—In the Grand Vixir’s tffmy there "were 
no regularity, no trace of discipline; each corps en¬ 
camped conluscdly around its chkllain; horses and 
camels crowded all the intervals; tumbrils and cun- 
noh lay mixed among them, and the whole formed a 
most disgusting chaos, whilst the dirt and filth ol the 
camp were amply sullicient to generate the plague, 
and every pcstilentkA disfa.se." 

P, 141 .—^The army of the Captain Pacha having 
been formed into snmo degree ot regularity by the 
instructions of the British officers, the Vi’/ar requested 
that hjs army might enjoy the sHinc advantage. " Ilil 
Highness’s troops, however, disapproved of the ijtc- 
ration, and on the morning the movement was to b« 
td^dc, fired the usual ® luusquet shot 
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through his frpt, which hint was understood, and 
complied with immccli.itcl)'.” 

P. '.''2 ).—tields amuiiilly three crops, which 
by due care miglu be made more prodiiciive than they 
are. The.so crops, licsides nfl’ording siibsistencr' to 
3,000,000 of inli.ibitants, can spare ahoiit a million of 
quaiters for cxporiaiion, <'hiefly to Arabia aiuri’iirkey. 
(Di<l Kgypt export no moK* corn, M'hen it was the 
chief siippoil of Uo;r>e, and afterwards of rensl.mti- 
nople ' Was it mi'ri-, or less, populous then than now ' 
Were tlie people nioix', or Icss, itulustrious') 'The 
retenne under the l»eys was 1 ,‘>()<),(rrm s<eihng (or 
ten shillings from each indiviilual 1 —” Afina sends 
to Cairo, ivory, gold dust, gunia and sl.ivcs. Ai ihia 
her spices, with the maimfaetpries [manufiictiires] of 
Persia and India. Appro.iched so ne.tr to Furope, 
J'igvpt must eon.sidercd as the n.itural emporunn 
for the riches of three quarters of the wot Id, and in 
lier own soil could rival America in any, of her pro- 
duetiiui.s.” 

'■The. conilitionof a slave in KgypI is very di/l'evAit 
from the ciiserahle f.tte of those transported to tlie 
Ameiican colonies. The misery of the Nuhian ter¬ 
minates the moment tie becomes the property of a 
master. As a domestic, he is even mpre favoured 
than any other, and with tlie Mami lukcs ri.-es to dig¬ 
nity, as Ins qualifications entitle him The females 
are admitted into the houses as servants to flic favou¬ 
rite women, where they arerfrea'ed with every kind- 
nc.ss, and where the whip never lareratcs at the irrita¬ 
tion ol petulance and capricious huinonr. Thus even 
Turks may teach Christians huniaiiity!" 

If it shall be established as certain truth, “that 
the plague i.s local, occasioned by a corrupted state of 
[the] atmosphere, and mxrr iiitniilurul hi/ amtunioii,'’ 
and the experience of the French physicians, and of 
tlie British and Turkish armies, as noted by our 
autlior, p. 2+2, go far to cst.iblish it, the universe) 
conviction of the certainly of it will confer a most 
iiuportant benefit on all persons having any connec¬ 
tion with the coails of the Mediterranean, who liavc 
been hitherto .subjected to prodigious inconvenience 
and lo.ss of time .ind properly, by the obligation of 
performing quaiantine impoited upon all vessels from 
those countries. 

P. 247.—Blindness is a disease very common in 
Egypt: about one lifih part of the people want one 
eye, and many w'aiit both. More than two thirds of 
the French army were atfectr d with this malady j and 
of the Kngli.sh tt-eop.s JtiO became totally blind, and 
200 lost one eye each irrecoverably. 

From the whole of Sir Robert’s account of Egypt, 
it appears to be “ a land gifted with the most won¬ 
derful bounties, and at the same time accursed s^ith 
tJie most noxious calamities of nature.” p. 2+0, 

At the end of the svork jltere is an appendix of 
official documents and correspoAdcnce. 'J’hc embel¬ 
lishments are some neat plans, and a well-engraved 
portrait of Sir Ralph Abercomby. But we feel the 
want of an index, or at least a table of contents. 
This work contaio; ranch info»-mafion, and, jvc are 
exsuaded, also much instruction for military men. 
lie future historian will bd'c find many things, not 
contained in the olhiial .dispatclies, which he atiy 


regard as equ.ally authcniic, being from th^ pen 
of an ofTiccr, who was personally concerned in, or 
w'itness to many of t'«e. transactions related by himi 
and had the best oppoiiunities of information for all. 

The few grammatical inaccuracies of a gentleman, 
who professes that he has not made composition his 
study, ought to be overlooked; but we would wish to 
sec every man of liberal education guard against tho 
use of /«!/ instead of Hr, a London vulgarism, which 
we observe with regret creeping into the conversation, 
and even wiitings, of many men of polite bieorling. 

C.Vlebrated or important events call forth a number 
ot irlaters; and we learn from Sir Roliert, (pref. 
pp. X. xxi.) tliat another pnldicatimi on the subject of 
tins cxpcdiiioii by l.iuirenant Walsh is in a state of 
lorv aidness j and also that some philosophical w'orks 
upon Kgy|>t may be expcctcil from Knglish gentlemen, 
wlio lu'.ve penotriled farther into T.jpjier Fgypt than 
any of the French literary men had cvev gone. 


DR.UIATIC ruri'idSM. 

Thongli tly primary oliject of a drama is to plcasrs 
In representation, and by that criterion its merit 
should chiefly be t^ried ; jjct it is now so much the 
custom to write the. charaeleisVntirely for paiticHl.»r 
actoft, that a play, at its first appearance, may be re¬ 
ceived witli great applause, and yet be afterwards as 
little calculated to please in the hands of other per¬ 
formers, as in the closet. This is dearly proved by 
the number of dramas of every description that, 

‘ strut and fret their liour upon the stage’ vv ith great ^ 
eclat and are never heard of afterwards. ^ ■* 

On Saturday‘evening a new play, (wc cannot «aif 
it a comedy) written, \vc .are iiifovmcd, by Mr. Hol- 
croft, attracted a crowded audience, to Drnry-lane 
I'liealrc. Us title, “ Hear both Sidc.s,” sufficiently 
explains its moral. Tbe principal character and on 
whom almost tlie wdiole of the plot and interest dc- 
pt'nd, is I'airfar, a lawyer, who, by his upright con¬ 
duct, has escaped the ignominy too usually and unde¬ 
servedly attached toffiif profession j until, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the legal heir JJradluH/^, whose interests he 
had appeared bclore warmly ko espouse, and who, ti!J 
then, had considered him as his best friend, he be¬ 
comes possessed by legacy iff a large property. With 
this, accompanied by oilier circum.st.inces unfavourable 
to the cliaracter of Fairlax, the play cominenees, and 
ignominy and invective arc unceasingly sliow'ered 
on his head. In the. last scone he summons toge¬ 
ther all the garlics who had siippo.sed themselves in¬ 
jured, restores to //c/n/Zong^the property of which his 
uncle’s will had deprived liim, and explains the other 
eircupistances wliicli had conspired to tarni.sh the fair 
faiye he had so long possessed. The author lias en¬ 
deavoured, though unsuccessfully, to keep the audi¬ 
ence Ignorant of the (Irnnufinrnt to the very last. 
The concealment of a virtuous cliaracter for a benevo¬ 
lent pftrpoie, and the unexpected discovery, would 
be very -striking if well managed, hut we cannot 
think it is so here. Such a charafter should never 
utter a soliloquy, as in that case He must either dis¬ 
close his design to the audience, or conceal it from 
himself : and when Fairfax expresses to himself hi.<i 
indignation at tlie calumny he receives, itisexactl/. 
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Jika ^ pl.i>Tr bc'ing dispicnseil that his acting should 
produce the ctfect he intended. To come from the 
fable to tlic sentiments, we must confess they arc in 
general just and manly ; though something lincliired 
with that misantliropy which pci^'ades all the writings 
of the author. We might say, the tone of the lan¬ 
guage, though correct, is much too high for conTcdy, 
if this piece had any claim to such a title. Ihit the 
att('mpts at any thing like humour arc very few, and 
tliose few very far from happy. We arc never tlis- 
plca-icd when the comic muse occasionally steals a 
tear from us; but to put a few ludicrous p.issages in¬ 
to a serious play, and then call it comedy, is an insult 
to that species of dramatic writing. 

Though there are some sttiking incidents, and 
many aflfecting passages in this Drama, yet it does not 
deserve, nor will it hold'a permanent situation on the 
British Stage. ^ 

FOREIGN LITEHATURE. 

On fhe Present State aj Literature in Russia, 

THE northern parts of lMiroj)e are as yet in point 
of literature almost ‘ terra- iiicagiiita-,' whence 

Ad nos \i\ lemfis perlalntur iiiiva. V'lKfl. 

A brief sketch or “ apj/ereu rapitle" of the piesent 
State of Literature in tliosc countries will not, there¬ 
fore, prove unacceptable to our readers. 

Rusua, nnbrutali/ed, if we may be? allowed the ex¬ 
pression, by Peter I. and the Empress Anne, acquired 
under the propitious reign of Catharine II. civilization 
and enhure with a rapidity of progress, only equalled 
by that of her political importance. During a period 
of thirty-three years, that truly great Empress not 
only placed her legencratcd empire among the leading 
powers of Europe, but also fostered and nursetl up 
the arts and sciences in her vast dominions to an un¬ 
precedented degree of iiupfovementi Leo X, Lewis 
XIV, Joseph 1, Gustavns 111. were generous protec- 
t-^rs of talent and genius j but she was the itarm friend 
pf literature, the zealous putnme.s-s of the learned. 
Her letters to men of literary eminence breathed tuit 
the lofty spirit of Imperial protection ; they are writ¬ 
ten in the unassuming style of a coininoner of the 
republic of IctteiF, who addresses his peer. HiV in¬ 
structions for the committee, appointed to prepare a 
new code of laws, are replete with profound legisla¬ 
tive wisdom, and her dramatic compositions, merely 
intended for the instruction of her grand-children, 
convey sentiments the most pure and refined, in a 
style simple, elegant, and'correct. Under the benign 
and yet powerful influence and animating example ol 
Catharine. 11. was Literature thus creaft^ in Pussia, 
and attained no mean degree of culture during her 
glorious reign. By turns slighted, encouraged and 
persecuted i>y her iiiiUiediate successor, Lit^ratuie 
shared in the ephemeral revolutions of this calamitous 
period, on which commiserating tendemess'^for the 
frailties incident to human nature readily throws the 
veil of oblivion.,. Literature revived in full vigour at 
the auspicious dawn of the present reign; but from 
the short time which has since elapsed, it can hardly 
be expected to have made any material progress. 
I'iie present state of Literature in Russia may Utere- 


fore, with oqn.i1 propriety and truth, be affirmed 
closely to approxiimic to iluit whoiein it was left by 
the great Catharine. 

At that time llnssian literature was not distin¬ 
guished by any originality of character, nor has it 
since attained any ilisiinctive n.itional features. The 
nncominon richnc.ss of the Russian language, which 
willi pecnli.ar felicity renders the .sense of foreign 
idioms, will we fc.ir prove a powerful obstruction to 
that attainment. (In taking a survey of the present 
st.itc of Literature in Riis.sia, we find accordingly oii- 
merons translations, but lew original works. Among 
the latter, not taking into account several ingenious 
treati.ies, inserted in the Transaciions of the Imperial 
Sorii'ty at reieisbuigh tlieie are some of di-.liii- 
guislied emineiu e. .Such is, for iii.st.iiU’e, I he elabo¬ 
rate and instructive work on the Trade of Russia by 
'l\c/iull,oxv, tbo Di'-criptiou of Kamtschalka by Knit- 
sc/ieniiiko-iV, and ('admus and Hannonia, a higlily 
finished composition C/uni\/,oi.. Yet in comiufiU 
With all nations ciiv'iging from a state of barbarity, 
the llu.ssians count .among tlieir nation.il-^authors a 
greater number of goovl poets, than able writers in 
prose. I uiiioihnstrii' and DerA-hu-u-in have composed 
odes which possess great merit. Ssuniarohoii, whose 
poetical works were published in 17b7, in 10 volumes 
in tfvo.. is (lie author of sever.il fables, ingeniously 
conceivetl and well told, and of a tragedy, intituled. 
The Kakse Demetrius, which has cxperiencetl a very 
favouiablc reception, ilus.sia posses.ses also an epic 
poem of no inconsideiahlc merit, vv’^e mean the Rns- 
siailf, by the same i'innnUns whom we have alre.sdy 
had occasion to mention. To ll'isen his country is 
indebted for several satyrie.il productions in lioiteuu’s 
nniimer, and Diiiiilinv, perhaps the most popular of 
all Russian poets, has published some charming com¬ 
positions of the liglitcr spccie.s of poetry. 

The works of Eater, Eat las, Kieulni, and other 
foreigners, whose literary labours have illustrated 
Russia, cannot for obvious reasons be classed among 
tho.se which form the subject of this rapid sketch. 
But the measure of calling in their assistance to for¬ 
ward the great work of enlightening her mighty em¬ 
pire docs infinite credit, to the immortal Catharine, 
whom some ill-advised admirers of that imiivalled 
Empress mean to extol by the ridiculous appellation of 
the Seniiramis of tlie North. (J. P. 


A new edition ol' Alibate George Fcrrlek's “ Fa- 
hu/a: ait Jl/i/nus atiagiis ilesuaifa-," having lately fallen 
into our h.iiuls, wc arc the more induced to ofl’er this 
extraordinary literary phenomenon to the attention of 
onr readers, as vve do not recollect, that the first edi- 
tich, published at Ragu.sa in 17 ‘D, has been noticed 
by any English rev ievver. 

The Illyrians, a brave^ active and industrious nation, 
inhabiting a ridge of mountains, and extent of coast 
but seldom visited by travellers, have not yet exceeded 
tliat stage of cultivation, where the leading precepts 
of practical wisdom are generally preserved in pro¬ 
verbs, and prominent national avents recorded in po¬ 
pular songs md ball.ids. Instead of editing a coMec- 
tiou of lliu like Illyriau proverbs and bulkuls, wbich 

■'.v > * 
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eoultl not hut be liiglil}' iiitcrcstinj, tlic Abhiifc lias 
conceived the* k 1 c;i of c-ci. inplifying or illustrating 1^20 
of the former by Lnim flibics, written in a manner 
closely resembling lli.il of PhoiJrus. 'I’he following 
will probably convince our readers, that the Abbale is 
no unsuccessful imitator of the Roman fabulist. 

I'nov. \xxii. 

Gbdje vcllc. naucbji '^,1 b.ai'rsosc brod rasbje 

Under the eominaiid of many nia»lers a vessel will soon 
be lost. 

N.nos nuT. 

Piiiiis rei-iuie .In'ils in Alpibus 
^no-. ill (trav'isii parte dv,i 1 ivi Sinus* 

In f'enima-. do< Ins M-rlerat rales fiber. 

Compaei.ic e.niem forrK.i, onnsl.ie iiierelbus 
lisdein, ai|Ui)‘o jj.iriter in Tlielidis Siilu 
Seeiinrta letilis i\plic.ih.'iiit rarh.isa. 
t'lim Mibiio f.iiis liiioiiala flnctihiis 
S.nit pi'oeell.i, panpie irionii lerbertl 
Viiila utiiustpie later,i; j.iiii naulae getiiuut ^ 
1^1 ore inortis occup.uite pcelora 
iT.iniin una \eniis nuctihusnue strenuc 
Vielis ailiMl till*, porlii.-! ostia ; 

Exciissa cursu dum la^atur altera ^ 

Venlonini arbitrio, nee tiunenles snstinct 
Undas, profundo inereitnr rrilis Salo. 

Qiueris, cariiiis unde disjiar exitus? 

Uni iila, iiiuliis li.ioc inagistris parnit. 

The whole roniitry inhibited by the Illyrians and 
all the rontigumis and neighbouring parts, Albania, 
Chimera, V'laniS, Aloglcnia, and Rumelia, arc regions 
almost entirely unKnown, and yet stored with moim- 
niciits of high anti(|uity, docked in nature’s riehest 
bloom, and iulialiited by people, a knowledge of whose 
manners, customs, le.iding piinciples and ideas must 
prove alike interesting and instructive. The learned 
Abbatc, who reside, at Ragusa, would therefore rci*- 
dcra very meritorious service to the enlightened parts 
of Europe, by publishing a ehoiee collection of tlio 
provtrbs, popular songs and ballads of the nations ivc 
have just meutioneii, accompanied with faithfij^Latin 
translations and notes explanatory of .such allusions to 
local circumst.incos, custoin.f, &c, as otherwise miglit 
prove unintelligible to foreigners, unacquainted with 
tho.se countries. 

* The harbour and clock-yard of St. Croix, about 3 miles from 
Ragusa. 

LITERAR Y lNTr:L .LIGENCE. 

A new regulation has been made of the National 
Institute of Erance, which brings it very near to the 
form of the old French Academy; of tins the Ibl- 
lowing are the more remarkable particul.ns. 

Instead of being divided, as heretofore, into .1 clanes, 
it is hereafter to be divided into ♦. 

1 st. Class—(If the Phy.sical and Mathematical Sciences. 
2 d. Class—Of the French language and French lite- 
« raturc. 

.Id. Class—Of Histoty and ancient Liierature. ^ 

4tlk Cla.ss—Of the Fine Arts. 

The first class is divided into eleven sections, as 
follows^ ,.• ! 
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Mafhfrnafkal Sciences. 

Geometry.(> members 

Mechanics. (i • 

Astronomy. 6 

Geography and Navigation .. ;} 

General Physics.6 

. Physical Sciences. 

Chemistry. 6 

Mineralogy.fJ 

Botany.6 

Rural Economy and Veteri- ) g 

nary Art. ) 

Anatomy and Zoology. 6 

Medicine and Surgery. 6 

This class is to have S foreign associates, and may 
nominate 100 correspondents, among learned men 
both at home and abroad. 

The ‘Jd class is to be composed of 40 members. 
The grand object recommended to it is the compo¬ 
sition of a dictionary of the French language. It 
will examine, besides, all the important works in lite¬ 
ral arc, history, and the sciences. And its criticisms 
w’ill be published at least 4 times a year. 

The ad class will be cotjposed of 4t) members, and 
8 foreign associate/. • 

Tkc learned languages and antiquities, history and 
•ill tile moral and political sciences in the relation they 
bear to hi.story, will be the objects of the labour 
and research of thi.'J* class. A particular subject of 
its attention is to be to cniich tlin French language 
with the Greek, Latin, and Oriental authors, which 
I'.ave not yet been tratislated. And it is* o take ciiarge 
of the coiitinuirtiori of tlie diplomatic collections. , j 
It liny nominate (io correspondents either foreign 
or national. 

The fourth class, to consist of 28 members, and ,8 
foreign associates, is to be divided into sections in the 


following manner• 

Painting. 10 members. 

Sculpture. 6 ‘ 

Architectures... (i 

Flngraving. 3 

Mu.sic (composition),. 3 


It may notftniate 3() correspondents. 

SiPkeral rules are laid down, for the regulation of 
the business. The particular which chiefly de.ser\'e 9 
to be mentioned is, that no one can be elected a mem¬ 
ber, nor a .secretary to any of tlie classes, without tlie 
appiubation of the First Consul. 

The following publications, just announced in 
France, deserve to be mentioned, because they arc a 
novelty: 

" Xn Abridgement of the History of Rome, in 
FrCnch verse, with notes.” 

“ An Epitome of the HistOfy of England, in tech¬ 
nical verses." * 

Thc«utl]fir gives the following account of the mo¬ 
tives of undertaking the work: ^ 

" Voltaire, during his last visit taParis, expressed 
a wish, that some man of learning would devote him¬ 
self to the new task of writing history in verse, and 
composing an elementary book, in which the facts 
should be classed with method, aad precisioa, 
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would not be necessary, added that celebrated man, 
for an author who should altenijit to turn into verse, a 
Subject so fertile as the Roman History, for example, 
to confine Iiirnself to verses purely technical, as I have 
done at the head of the Annals of the Empire; but it 
would be proper to hold a middle course between tliat 
plan and epic poetry, nor fear to descend, too, some¬ 
times to the simplicity of technical writing, when that 
is rloccssary, and to intersperse the narration with in¬ 
structive remarks. In short, I am persuaded, that by 
this ractliod a child who should receive a moderate 
number of verses to learn, would remember them all 
his life; that liis iiK'iuory would find in tlie very mea¬ 
sure of the verses a regulator, his young understand¬ 
ing a guide, which would dispose him to the study of 
the exact sciences; ami that in all these respects it 
Would he a useful work;” 

In the first place we have only the word of this au¬ 
thor, that ever Voltaire uttered this opinion. But, if 
he did, it is not on that account more judicious. Such 
a work c.in be neither a history, nor a poem, ami must 
be voiil of the characteristic beauties, and advantages 
of both. Who woulil load the lucmory of a child 
with a volume of verses, recounting all the facts of 
the iloniati History?•'And what advantage would lie 
dcrite from it, if his memory were so loaded? *The 
furniture of ihe memory, by whicli the mind is bettered 
and of wliieh it can make use whenever it has occa- 
.Moii, is tli.it which is lodged, 'not according to the 
etriiiging together of metrical lines, but according to 
the liahits ot association which it has formed. 

We have i^eived a copy of the pldn of a new So¬ 
ciety about to be established in France, almost similar 
to (hat of the laterary Fund in England. 

The objects of the intended Society, are 

I. 'I’o give encouv.igemeiit and rewards to men of 
genius, and of letters; to' authors,* inventors, and 
young men w ho <lisplay great talents. 

II. I'jicour.igeim-iits will be given in proportion to 
the merit of the individual.s,»to» the utility of their 
works, the iinport.nice of their inventions, and the de¬ 
gree of want ill which t-Viey may be found. 

III. Anthois who shall have defiled ‘their pens b}’ 
writings tending to corrupt public or private moi<ility, 
cannot participate the adv:mtage.s offered by tlic So~ 
cictv, unless they shall have repaired their errors by 
other Works, containing wholesome maxims and use¬ 
ful truths. 

IV. Per.sons who have been reduced to indigence by 

their own misconduct, wtll not be entitled to assist¬ 
ance, unless they shall have given subsequent proof of 
better conduct. , 

V. If the Funds of the Society encrcase so as^ to 
permit an extension of its views for the public good, 
it will excite to the cofhposilion of Works useful to 
the progress of the Sciences, to the translation of good 
writings, to researches, experiments, inventions, tra¬ 
vels, &c. whiH» Iiave for their object the improve- 
pieiit of the human mind. 

This Society \fc have reason to believe, has been 
suggested to the men of Letters in France, by a gen¬ 
tleman, who is one of the most active Members of our 
l/iT£ 4 AHv j And it has evidently been adopted 
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froin a view of the great bencfils uhich have resulted 
from that benevolent Institution. 


The following very curious pajacr which we have 
received from .a learned aiitirju.ary, evinces that there 
are few subjects, how hacknied soever by common 
pens, upon which ingenious research cannot throw new 
lights. Previous to a more serious attack which it 
may be expected we shall, ere long, make op the 
enormous increase of conjugal infulebty, a history of 
the lionoiirs whieli have been paid to, as well as the 
degradation of that ornament, with which ridicule is 
accustomed to bedeck die brow of the iiijuied party, 
may furnish some amusement to our re.iders. 

nissiiiiTyrriox ' 

On the. Ki'ahatinn anil Di^^riiiliiiiivi of 

J’liUifiir erfro Sami rir/s, mtni cornis’rr ;llc af, 

I Q.UU' nun /iiri/, rurnua ciii 
THE exaltation of the horn owe its o»gin to the 
practice of men in a state of nature, living upon the 
fruits of their own personal prowess, and reduced to 
e.xpedicnts of hunting for subsiitence. Tlie ollbiisivc 
parts of animals killed in the chaeo became tlie iro- 
phics of honorable distinction, and vviae worn as the 
undoubted marks of success and victory ; hence tlio 
liorn, the hoof, the foct, the lu.sks, the fangs, and 
the ,skin appear in the dress of the priniieval warrior, 
and servo to decorate the hero of the woods and 
plains. We learn, from Diodorus SWulus'and Hero¬ 
dotus, that the tJanls built tip tlieir liead-drcsses with 
natural horns, and the spoils of liird-. and (luadrnped-i, 
in order to strike terror into tiv'ir eneiniiis. Many ot 
the heathen deities wel•^^ adorned after this f.ishinii, 
Ji'Pfii.ii was rorni^ir, l>\cciit;s was taiirifnnnis, 
qnd Auvio\ of the Egypiiain was nr,'ilntii\ C'lniiibut. 
\Iortnls even, and founders ot kingdoms, were thus 
distinguished ; the first inonareh of the Macedonian 
empire, borrowed his name Irom the single horn he 
wore, and was called I'nninn^ ; and the Persians de¬ 
riving themselves down from .Va x.inder, li.ive tlic 
titleot Dnlattnin, which,in Ar.ihic meins /■o.ii-liornul. 
Horns were considered as tlie svmilvils of strength, 
and pre-eminence, and the budding of them meant 
the increase of power and glory. The loe tliat w.k 
vanquished, was said to be smit w'ith the horn, that 
is subdued and dcstroved by superior strength. 
When the horn was exalted, cotfrage and honour 
were advanced, and displayed, :md when it was de¬ 
filed, all dignity was laid in the dust. In tlie West, 
as well as iii the East horns were held in high honor 
with the Cimbri, and the ancient (rennans, of which 
the writers of the antiquities of the earliest nations are 
full. The reason is tha( in mo.st languages they mean 
height, eminence, Aid splendor, and as such, were 
dedicated to the gods, ami placed on images, as on 
the statues of Ammon and Bacchus; and aluars 
were composed of them. I’lie kind of Palesfine was 
called,the horn, because it wa: liigher than till tlie 
surrounding lands, as the horn is higher than <]ie 
whole body. The parts of aniinaU in plaiti and poe¬ 
tic '.I language are applied by an obvious tigurc to thp 
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part* of the earth, apcl a promontory is a hcati, as 
JMamheai), and MiNKnr.An, and a projection ot 
a head-land is a nose, or ness, as Bobh’s-nose and 
Totnlss. Pelops gave his name to the wlyile pe¬ 
ninsula of Greece, which was called after him 
ponuesH.s. Thus li' i/iiihiii./in or Rrciifi‘\wii in Strabo is 
the stag's hea l, (\) since horns are the ohviotis images 
of mountainous cvtiintiies. Jtahi itself is drawn out 
in length, and split into two liorns, and the Alps 
running thiough it divides into two ridges, one passing 
through Calabria, and the other through the eountry 
of t!)c Bruttii. Connni// also Ims its name from its 
lessening by degrees like a bom, and ditiding into 
promontories. The Pha nicians railed it Kti cn, whieh 
in their language is a horn, 'J’he hmiors paid to horns, 
nnd the use of them is clearly t\en'phtied in the series 
of Macedonian kingi dovi n from Alexander tlic Great, 
who commainfed his statuaries to represent him willi 
rains-honis, as thi' smi of Jupiter .-Immou; hence the 
era of Alexander, was called the era of x a n dkii 
hkonti^er, ov Diikiiniin, (i\) \sho is described in ilie 
Koran, atjil ibc Arabic writers as llie comjueior ot 
the horns of the east and west. Alrira is railed by 
Diodorus the /i»ni. The successors of Alex¬ 

ander wore the horn, and the rams-hoyis are found 
on the coins of Lysimaehns, and the Ptolemies. 
Gods, rivers, and hemes had all horns of the same 
sort, JII PI I KK of the /«;;/, Pav of the fiuat, and 
BACCiiUsof the//«//. Tlie.king of Persia, or of the 
Persians, is marked by Datfiel for his rams-hnrus^ .and 
D.iritis as the. /uninil-iam of the Persian monarehs. 
Petni-. Cln'ymlfjgns says, ihiy put on liorns to resem¬ 
ble the moon, and they make themselves women, as 
if they were tiled of being men. .Sekcucus wore 
hulR-tntnis, whieh Appiaii cxirlains a- eoinmemoratn e 
of Alexander, who seized a Inill by tlie borns as he 
w'as flying fiom the altar, d he lnill.\~li<ini'i are pecn- 
li.ar to StLEi'Ci's, since lAsimachiis wore tho.se of 
the ram. \Vc read in ancii iit histmiAUs, that the 
Thraeians bore luiiiis on their helmets like tlieCauls, or 
the ancient idols of the \ aiulals, found in Geririany, 
of which we arc in possession of undoubted specimens 
in certain cabinets ot the curious. ■* 

From these facts, it is easy to understand that the 
ten horns in Daniel (r), which we, are told are ten 
kings, point out the ten successors of Alexander, in 
Syria and in Egypt, who constantly wore horns. We 
read also in St. John, ‘ and upon liis /loia.s were ten 
crowns, .speaking of the be.ist.arising out of tin- sej.’(ii) 

I base now takefi a lapiil sketch, and as it were a 
bird's-eye view of the region of antiijuity, .and 
crowded together as on a medal, much histoiy, whii li 
if drawn out to its proper lengtii, would exceed the 
limits allotted to enquiries in publications of varibus 
composition, and diversity of materials. 

I shall now attempt to descend from my eminence, 
and endeavour to show that what was in earl) ages 
held in the highest esteem, and of immortal reputa¬ 
tion, was also a sign of infamy, and became the certain 
jnark ol opprobrium, and trophy of dishonour. Hero 1 
feel myself on new.^round, and although the thing 
be.now common, and familiar, and prcgnaii‘t with 

(.ij Strabo, p. 282 . Ed. Paris. (b) Clem. Alr.xandr. p .S6, Ful 
^c; Daniel, c. vii, 7,et. , {Uj Bevelat. c. xiii, 0. 
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eonicmpt, yet the origin of it like otJier researches of 
.intiqnity i,s obscured w'ith mi.sts, and ettveloped^n all 
the indistinctness of remote objects, I do not herb 
pretend to say that Scaligcr, Spanheim, and Salmasius 
have not already shown from an epigram of Lucilius,(K) 
a passage of Oneiro critic of Artemidorus,(i) and the 
praiy.ico of the, F.mperor Alexander Comnenns, (o) 

‘ i Dili lilt /IS ilfin ijiiiiruin Jirniiii.c miiduibanlur,’ but 
then these very pas.'.ages .show that the reproach at 
that time w'as a very f.itniliar one, and the expression 
used indicates, nccoriling to the most consiimm.atc 
Clitic, (ii) an abundance of proof, and must have been 
apjilied to a thing well known, universally believed, 
.tnu long in use. These, passages quoted by the learned 
men .above, belong to the authors of the first, serond 
and twelfth ccnturie.s after Chri^t; hut that the <lcge- 
neracy h.id been noted very long before the chri.stiaa 
eta, 1 conceive may be made to appear iucontrovertibly 
true. 

In .1 dialogue of I.ncian between Pan and Mer¬ 
cury, (i) it m.iy be seen that the ancient ciced was 
that the sin of adultery in the father was punished with 
horns on tlit‘ .son, wlio is naturally visited with the 
images of his father’s lewdiies.s, and deformity. Where¬ 
as in after-times tht^unishment kas been transferred by 
som» unaccountable injustice to tlie innocent head of 
the unofl’ending husband, who is made to bear the 
ridicule of so undesirable an appendage. I'his i.s the 
oldest tr.idition of tny disgrace being attached to 
horn.s, whieh is dcscendtxl even to our own times, 
and still in use in some provinces by placing an enor- 
nious pair over the door of a person w^ose wdfe had 
been found faithless, a custom more immediately/ic- 
liietl from tlie insulting practice of Uic Em|)cror 
Alexander Comneinis, in the 12lh century, who is 
'■aid to have so served all those whose nuptial beds he 
Jiad himself defiled (x) It will be proper to observe 
that although tlu; name ifr Penelope has been consi- 
di ied .'IS another word for chastity, this wa.s not al¬ 
ways the ca.se: the history indeed of this lady, iu 
which there is a luixlure of truth and fable, is no 
small confirmation of the ground-work of the custom 
in question, and the authority for its existence, w-hicli 
may be tractsi up to limes almost as remote as the 
Trojun war. , 

We learn then from Lucian, that Pan was the soo 
of Mercury and Penelope, and that Mereury assumed 
the form ot a goat to pos.sess himself of her person, 
.Slid fiom Herodotus, that Pan svas bqrn after the 
Trojan w'ar,(],) that is whilst Ulysses was yet on his 
tiavvls in hi# way home. Che chastity of any womaa 
t.s at least to be suspected, who receives [ireseiits from 
her lovers in her lord’s absence, and matrics with the 
very*man who(w) killed liim, and that not long after 
slit had followed him to his grave. You may as well 
undertake the defenre of Jitidy Shrewslmry, as of 
such a woman, who'went to bed with the Duke of 
Buckii^hai^i, whilst his shirt was yet wet \i ith the 
blood of her husband.( n) The voi^e of history is 

(i.) Lucillius Girecorum Maiiiiilis. Brunck,/,). .ai7, v. 2. Anthol. 
(v) Aritin. lib. ii. c. 2. (c,*Ex Mceta. 

fu) BenlU-) *«i -n Dissert. IMi.il. p. S6, ■». cj. ult. 

fij I.«ciaii, fd. 4*0. p. 21)9. (K) Nictias, q. v. 

(l) Kiiivipi, p. J4(i. K(l. P. Steph. (M) 'fclcgonus. 

(n; WaiiKik HI Giamiftom. Granger, V. 4, p. isi. 
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pretty constant in dedarinff that Pan was the son of 
I'enelupe, as wc have seen, but the scholiast on Thco- 
«ritus,(o) su]>pt>s«;s that he was called Pan becavisc he 
was the joint produce of all the suitors. Wlien Mi¬ 
nerva asked Teleinachus if he were the son of Ulys¬ 
ses, Telctnachns replied, “my mother says 1 am, but I 
“ know nothin;^ ot it, for no man can be certait^who 
“ is his falhcr.”(i’) Let th.is he however as it may, 
the reason that Lucian gives for Pan’s being horned, 
because he was born in adultery with a goat, is «juiti* 
snlficient for rny puri)osc, and it must be alloweil 
might easily have suggested the idea of applying the 
murk of Pan's diograce to all those who became the 
future objects of its ridicule. Ovid speaks of the 
bow of Ulysses in which Pouelope tried the strength 
of her lovers, and calls it a bow of horn, perhaps 
with a double meaning as belonging to a cornuled 
man, and figurative of the condition of its master.(o) 

I shall conclude this dissertation with observing 
that the degradation of horns has been traced up with 
historic certainty to Lucilius, the (Jroek epigramma¬ 
tist, and Artemidorns, in the time of liadnan, and 
Antoninus Pius, and shown to be in futl force in the 
reign of Comnemis, and from thence downwards, it 
seems to have lost ijone 8f its energy. It only now 
remains to say one word more on tlie change v'hit'h 
took place in the word horn, and converted it from 
being a sign of honor, into a mark of disgrace. We 
hazard little perhaps in afti*ning that there has 
been no change but only a ditlbrent application 
of the same word j since the horn of disgrace ami 
derision, if tilere be any truth in the allegories of an- 
^iejuity, must have existed at the same time with the 
horn of honour and exaltation, whilst the goml sense, 
or the bad sense of either, was determined by the ob¬ 
ject on which this or that was conferred. 

Whilst the horn of dishonour marks the vague and 
irregular concubinage spohtm of by.Herodotus, as an 
unnatural prodigy, and its otfspring reprobated by 
Lucian with horror and disgust; the horn of honour¬ 
able distinction adorns the tropt pf virtuous celebrity. 

The same word in the same language, has difierent 
meanings, according to its use and application: and 
the horns given to him l?y the ancients who committed 
adultery, and to him by ^he moderns, who su%rs it, 
become a trophy of derision, as much as any other 
mark of distinction conferred upon a person totally 
undeserving of it. The bays arc but an insult to a 
bad poet; a laureled Midas is a laughing stock; ami 
knighthood in the field of battle to a coward a source 
©f ridicule; as incorigruoais and incompatible, as dia¬ 
monds with a dirty shirt, or a blue riband under a 
thread-bare coat. Opposite significations to one and 
the same word are to be found in most languages, 
thus in Greek, and mcrcts in I^tin, and reward 
in English, mean reward,, ami punishinetit, a^the re¬ 
compense of good or bad actions. Thus dun, in Ara¬ 
bic is used for base, and noble; for inf^a, ^mi pne .- 
ntnk in Persitm for honour, and disgrace, as they ate 
severally appl^. 

Plutarch telis^us in his treatise on the extinction of 
oracles, that at the death of Pan, the last of the name, 

(o) Theocritus Idyl, v, v. loo, Schol. Idyl. i. 3. (r) Odyss. v. j. 

it) Oy. Ainomin, 1. 1 , is. kumsus. t.. «.,• II, v. 109 . 


tlie oracles closed, and a voice was heard in the island 
of Paxos, ami reported lo 'J'ilx^ius tlMit the great Pan 
was deail; upou which the fiafniture of his iiead de¬ 
volved to the prince of demons, and father of in¬ 
trigues. . 


POI ITICS. 

WE have now pointed out to our re:iders the cir- 
eiiiuslances which, in our opinion, characterize the 
present state of the greater number of the countries 
of Europe ; and have ventured to intimate some p.ir- 
ticubrs of the futuie condition which lliese circum¬ 
stances hcein to promise. 

It will be perceived that w'c have, in a great mea- 
siue, w itiiheld Iroin cdtisidering the state of the two 
nations which are the most remarkable in the num¬ 
ber, Imance, and Great Britain. It in these two 
countries tliat civilization, and all the advantages which 
distinguish 4t, have been raised to the greatest height, 
'l^ie-se still sene as the object of imitation, and of 
admiration to all tlie other nations of Europe. I'o 
the ardour excited by the acti\ity, and to the desires 
excited by the i)rodiietioiis of iJiosc two countries must 
the rest he indi’bteii for whatever uncommon progress 
they may ejfliibit in the march of iinpro\cment. In 
point of strength, as veil as n tinenicnt, tho.se nations 
are so much the foremost, that on their movements 
those of the other states^almost entirely depend. And 
they, united, would form an over-balance for all ih# 
rest of Europe together, 'i'lie jealousy and rivaKliip 
which they have entertained toward one another, have 
been the grand cause of disturbing tfte peace of liu- 
rope for two centuries past. 

That improvement is advancing, and advancing 
with more raj)id steps than at any former period, in 
these countries too, w'oiilJ luive been dispUtCil by 
none, had not the Erench revolution intervened. 
*l'liis event, on which the eyi-s 4jr Europe have been 
turned with such heeimess, and which h.as been pro¬ 
ductive of mischief so enorinotis, has penetrated the 
minds of many witJi such painl'nl .sensatiotts, thatliko 
the wundation of the barb.irians upon the Homan 
civilization, they conceive it to have turned back the 
tide of improvement; which they think is now run¬ 
ning mucli taster to its ebb, th.m ever it did to its 
flow. Some altcanpl therefore to estimate the effects 
of the Erench rev'ofntion must necessarily precede any 
account of the present state, or .itiv conjecture con- 
eerning the future state of imijrovejueut both m 
France, and in Britain. 

This is a task, which wc could liav'e willingly de¬ 
clined. It is one, indeed, w hich we shall prosecute 
iiD further than we conceive to he absolutely necess.ny 
for the sake of the important speculations which de¬ 
pend upon it. The Eiench revolution excited to such 
intemity the passioais fff mankind, that we are as yet 
too near it to judge of it aright; our pa.ssions are not 
yet leturned to their natural state. Many secret facts, 
the causes of important trains of action, aru still im¬ 
perfectly, or i?ot at all disclosetj^ Men will yet write 
for tftany years, with all the passions of party spirit, 
on all sides of the question. Wh.itever set of opini- 
a man adopts, the rptauiet i of an opposite set 
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will discover tliat motives of tlie worst kind had dc- 
termincfl his choice. ' And even the man whose 
opinions seem to aim at'die inei ilof candour, will be 
accused of the affectation ot moderation, and of jray- 
ing court to both parties, either from inability to dis¬ 
cern the. worthlessness of the one, and the merit of 
the other, or from the desire to ohlain the favour of 
both, at the cxpencc of sincerity and truth. 

l'’or our parts, we are ready to declare, in the 
words of a very eminent modern philosoplier, who 
was no patron of heedless innovation, that were we 
sticklers for anything, it shouhl be for moderation; 
but so far are we on this account from meanly angling 
for the ffivour of all parties in the groat cpiestions of 
tlie present day, that wc fear wc shall incur the dis- 
approbaliou of the violent part of them all. Shall 
we add, that it gives us the sincercst pleasure, that 
the result of out most serious, and as far as we were 
master of our own purposes, impartial enquiries into 
the state of the two nations which at pr(«sont divide 
the attention of iiuropc, i.s strongly for modemtion, 5 
that these nations have every thing to hope iVora their 
agrc('inent,'’and every thing to fear from their dis¬ 
agreement; that the grounds too of liope, and of 
fear on botli sides, are so nearly cijcal, that lliey innst 
be mad not to perceive their mutual intefest in their 
mutual amity ? 

These opinions, if weean cstahli'h the grounds on 
which they rest, lead to the most agreealile conse¬ 
quences. They .shall be laid before our readers from 
time to time, will> the facts from \s liich they 'are 
drtiuced. Enough, in our opinion, and more than 
enough, has heed said and done, on both side.i of the 
water, lor tlie purpose of exasperation. Jt is high 
time, that something should he attempted for conci¬ 
liation. 1 he wi.se men, in both conntiies, should en¬ 
deavour to meet on the nonlral leirilory of caiicloiir 
and benevolence, and by mutual explanation, and 
iiiuiual eivilitic.s, recover that good understanding,* 
whicli is so advantageous to both parties. 

Because of the enonnitie.s which li.ivc been perpe¬ 
trated in France by ilie imjirudcnt, and unfortunate 
dissolution of all the b inds of authoiity, and the. con¬ 
sequent elevation ot ignorant and ilespcrate factions, 
shall we conclude tliat it is Impossible for licr ever 
again to become an object of esteem? For ns—con¬ 
demning tlie Frt'iicli revolution, witli all the severity 
which tJie Jove of mankind, and of their improve¬ 
ment can inspire against one of the worst enemies of 
both, and admiring, even to enthusiasm, our happy 
country, our national character, our national mannei s, 
our national wealth, and that glorious system of free 
and equal laws, the ultimate source of all our pros¬ 
perity—we cannot forget the progress which civiliza¬ 
tion had ni.ide in p'lance, we cannot forget the share 
which she had in beginning and promoting the im¬ 
provement of Europe, we erffmei. forget the many 
great men which she has produced, anti the great vir¬ 
tues which she has displayed, wo cannot forget that 
stock of, knowledge, and of sense, ami of virtue, 
which was contained in France, when tlie levolution 
began, nor can we believe that it was all eithei* ba- 
ni.shed from the country, or destroyed in it by that 
fatal ev eiit. By the fury of that calamitous period ^t» 


was overpowered. But yet there arc thousands, and 
thousands of wise, and virtuous men in France, who 
know their country’s true interest, and are disposed tOi 
pursue it. Shall we be blamed, if we anticipate the 
time when their voice shall become the ruling one, 
and when such institutions as have raised our own 
counyy to be the foremost on the lace of the earth, 
shall be established in that interc.Uing portion of the 
globe, and enjoyed by that interesting portion of our 
fellow-creatures who inhabit it ? 

I'he revolution in Franco, and the wars to whicli it 
has given occasion, can have affected the tendency U» 
improvement in Europe only in two ways. Either it 
has given the minds of the pecqile a turn less favour¬ 
able to improvement, or it has impaired the security 
of the dillerent states, and iiMidorcd satety, not im¬ 
provement, the great object of concern. Those two 
questions, NVliat has Ijeeii the influence of the Froneli 
revolution upon the minds of the people ? and. What 
lias been tlie effect of the wars of the Ficnch Repub¬ 
lic upon the relative situation of the dilfcrcnt states of 
Enuqxi? are the two great political pioblems of the 
present day. “Wc shall examine tlicni with all the ac¬ 
curacy of which we arc capable, and shall carefully 
lay bi'forc our rcadeits all tla* infprniation, and docu- 
nu'nl% which wc consider of importance toward form¬ 
ing their opinions. It is evident, however, tliat this 
is a woik requiring too much space and time iti a peri¬ 
odical publication, to )'e earned on without inicrniis- 
sion, or the mixture of U'uqiorary matter. Though 
we .shall thus often need to conffno this important itt- 
quirv to a part only of that division ot tiur paper al¬ 
lotted to politici, it shall be our endeavour to give 
such a portion of the itiformalioii which we have to 
state, as forms a soil of whole in itself, witliont refer¬ 
ence to any further inquiry; and when tlie previous 
statements arc thus completed, it will not be difficult 
for our readers to follow «s iti drawing the geticrtil 
conclusions which restilf from the whole. 

I’ite Flench revolution produced clleits upon the 
minds of tlie people, yi other connlries, by the propa¬ 
gation of the priiiciplc.s promulgated by its leaders. 
’I'hesc are shortly expressed by the cant words of tlie 
day, lihertii and eijioitifi/, whifli implied a right in the 
pcoplf to destroy the government which commanded 
them, and divide the property of the rich. I'liat 
these principles made a strong impression in Germany 
and in Britain, is proved by too many important fftets, 
and is too fresh in the memory of every one to admit 
of any doubt. We all remember the prodigious fa¬ 
vour with which the writing* of Payne weie received; 
and though many were desirous to read these writings, 
who by no means approved of them, yet this will not 
accouift for the dispersion in a few months of 15 im- 
presnions of the Riglits of Man, of some thousands 
each. >Ve cannot forget too tl* societies which wero 
formed in every part of the country j and no man 
who.so siinatjpn led him to any kind of intercourso 
with the lower orders, can be ignorant of the intopest 
wliich the proceedings of those socicticf^xoitod among 
them. jf 

The inhabitants of many parts of Europe, were just 
brought to that state, when extravagant doctrines of 
this nature were calculated to make an impression upon 
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them. By the progre.<!S of commerce and refinement 
tlie fij^iclal system was demolished, and feudal ideas 
apd sentiments were fast wearing aw.ay. That blind, 
and superstitious reverence, with which the lower 
orders formerly regarded the higher, and which made 
them pay to them a v illing and devoted submission, 
was now in a great measure gone; and no more ra¬ 
tional principle of subordination had yet had time to 
establish itself in their breasts. They werc not as yet 
sufljciently enlightened to |ierceive, (liat the very same 
principle which protects the rich man in his enjt)y- 
nients, protects .also the poor; and that a system of 
universal aggression makes not jx’rhaps a les.s inroad 
upon the happiness of the poor man than it ,loes upon 
that of the rich. It is exactly in the transition from 
the one set of principles to the other, that Europe was 
attacked by the doctrines of the French revolution, 
and it was in that situation only that they were capa¬ 
ble of producing any effect. Had they been addressed 
to the inhabitants of Europe, two hundred or even 
one hundred years before, they w’ould have been re¬ 
garded as impious, and the re.spcct with which tlic 
poor man was overpowered at the thought of his su- 
pci ior, would have made him regard as sacrilcgt; tlie 
attempt to deprive him of Ws property. Should they 
be addressed to Europe a hundred or even fifty 3 'fars 
hence, they would be treated with as much hatred and 
contempt, as the advice to every man, to rob and steal 
from his neighbour. • 

To men w'ho have submitted to authority only from 
a blind and superstitious principle, and in whoso minds 
that principle h*s nearly lost its force, the doctrines of 
♦he French revolution are undoubtedly filming. The 
suolnission exacted by tlie rich W'as beginning to be a 
burden; how gratifying to be told that it was no 
longer due! The property of the rich was an object of 
desire; how gratifying to the poor man, to be told 
that part of it was his, and t|^t the union only of him 
and his fellows was wanting to make good their 
claim ! There was something even in tlie novelty and 
boldness of these doctrines, which rendered them 
c.itching. And one of tlic circlirnstanccs which first 
demonstrated the rapid circulation of opinion through 
Plurope, was the cpiicknesf with which those principles 
werc known in the most distant and obscure con^^rs. 

But to estimate the degree of influence, which re¬ 
volutionary principles produced upon the inhabitants 
of foreign countries, it is necessary to attend particu¬ 
larly to their origin and progress, in their parent coun¬ 
try, France. We shall in our next, lay before our 
readers, a brief sketch of ^his subject, 10 exact co¬ 
incidence with our own ideas, from a French work of 
great merit, just published. The sentiments of an 
enlightened and truly philosophical Frenchman, iirthis 
matter, who was in the center of action, during the 
whole rcvolutiou, deserne peculiar regard. ^ 

mnCE TO COniiFJirONDENJ'S.^ 

A letter from Jkanonifmous Corre-ipondent respecting 
the dilapidatiui^^' Parsonage Houses, does not come 
•willtin the limits of the Liter.vuy Jol'unai. ; but 
li'ilh the eonsint of the Author it shall be pnbUshtd in 
another periodical uorh, for ichich it is more adapted. 


Our silth Number uill contain an Essay on thd 
Characters of the Irish, bcinj the second of a Series 
which liilt comprise a Statistical Account of Ireland. 
In the Essni/ on flic Population of that Cuuiifrv in 
the fourth Number, the reader is •requested to note 
ihe following Errata :— 

Page 12a, line 4, yor 172,000 tons, rrni? 173,27(>. 

-— j'f,/- i(ins, read 240,Kya. 

— - ■■■ — 51, ./In'7,l>'f',Hd __read <), 1X3,4Iti- 

- — .'i2, yf/r .... rrne/7, H-’U.IVKl. 


OI Tl iiiidiiv the loth imhoit u ilt i-c Piihli'.lud, at Ufhi.-o, 

E xtracts of i.Fyrriais hom pauis. 

By .S. \V. I'’. R. S. niid K. A. S. 

Conmininf;, among oilier Curiosities, a Description of some 
Unitiues of the Nationil and other l.ibiaiies; a '1 aide of I’laces 
whence the Italian and l'lenu|h I'lclures were biought to I'Vance 
not In the Pans Cafalogues; aT^hle also of the Pi ids of'l’taitcun* 
in UDJ and ISOJ. V\ith a Kronlis|>icce shewing the Origin of 
I'.iris, and a Tail-piece exhilnting an uiia^uc Ckuisular Com of 
Naiwileon HonaparU; anil his Consort. 

I/)iidon: Piintcd by and for C. and U. Baldwin, of New Bridgc- 
stieet. Black Fritrs. 

Oil mian'sdiiy the 10/5 nisi mil, ivill I <• I’lihh'.ln d, i,t One l•'ollllnr, 4lo, 
Diduated lyprrni it'im. In tin I;ii]iil llr^liiK u the Dukeiiftiurk, 

A n .account of the ISLAND of CKYLTjN; con- 

. taiiiing its I listory and Geograidn, a IJi-.cripiion ol its vaii- 
ous Inhabitants and Nrtinial Ptoueeutnis; to svhich is ^ubjoiiied, 
the Journal of an Bmbas^y to Cattily. 

% KOnisR'r PF.KClVM., F.sq. 

Of his Majesty's Ijjlh Rcginieni ol Foot. 

Tlie Voliiine is illnsnated by Charts ol the Haibours of Tnnio« 
tnalee and Colunibo, and of the Pearl Fishery; and a whole Sheet 
Map of the Island, reduced by |^1i. ArrowMinth from a Drawing m 
|iosse..sion of the Right llonouialile the CoiniuLssioners lor the 
Afiair»ot India. 

The Materials for this Volume were collected by the Autliot 
during a Resiileiuc of upwards ol ihice Years o% the Island. 

loiidon; Printed by and for C. and R. Baldwin, of New Uridge- 
stiect, Black Knars. 


This Dnv it Puhlithed, m 3 Vidt. \imo. Pi lie 10 s. fid. ttnardi, 

E ccentric philanthropy! a Nmci. 

1 Printed lor J. Booth, Duke-street, Portland Place; and 
sold by C. Cha|)pcl, Pall-Mall; Kd, Kirlw, Stallord-stieet, Bond- 
street; T. Hurst, I’ateriioster-row; and T. Gibbon, Bath. 

* H'here muy hehad, Jml Piihlitki J, 

Nothing New! a Novel in 3 vols. 10 s. od. Hoards-—Splendid 
Misery, a NovlI in 3 \ols. by Mr. Surr, l.ts. Od. Hoaids.—Italian 
Jealousy, by the Duchess of Pienne, 3 vols. l.ss. Boards. 

This Day is PiiHishcd, in Ten large I’otumes, yuaito, wUh ujt~ 
leards^f fuar huiidtcd Plates, eleganlly and aceuiatety engraved. 
Price lit. Ill Buardt, or ];/. lOi. I'win'd m ralf and leilcted, 

rpHK ENGLISH ENCW'liJP/EDIA; Being a Col- 
1 lection of Treatises, and a Dictionary ol 'I'erms, compiled 
from modern Authors of the first eminence in the whole circle of 
the Arts and Sciences. 

Since the fust publication of the English Eiicyclopa'dia, the 
active g^enius ol Man has oplored a great vaiiety ot new paths in 
the regions of knowledge; andut these it will be found that tlu* 
Editors have not only availed themselves in thi Body ol the Work 
nowoRered to the Public, where most of the recent discoverus ami 
inventions are carefully noted, but also m their Supplement, (w Inch 
forms nearly the whole of the last volume) an op|>ortunity has 
been atliirded ol tracing tlie lalaiurs of the learned and ingenious 
up t* the present lime; the Engrav mgs likewise which accompany 
this Work are in number proportioir.iiely larger, and in execution 
possess a striking su|icriority ove.r those which have been given in 
any similar ivcrformauce. On the vvliole, the merit the Editors 
claim IS that of having inifiartAl inoie knowledge to their counuy- 
men at a far less price tliau any of tlicir predecessors or competi¬ 
tors. 

Printed for G. Kcarslcy, Fleet-street, London; Bell and Brad- 
futo, Edinburgh; Brash and Hcid, Glasgow; by Brown• and by 
Burnett, Aberdeen; Colbert, Dulilin; and by all othei Boukscllcis 
in the United Kingdom. 

*** The piirchascis of the Fnghsh F.ncyciopivdia, tiiher»iii 
numbers or parts, arc requested to eonijdeiu thi -11 sets wiUt all cou- 
V Client expedition. 

• • • 




JDl KllTIsminXTfi. 


This Dtv M Ih.’lhshrd^ ha)'if''>i}nt!\* fiff'h'd t'l Tun Ao///iw»' Otfai'n^ 
Ihur tn hiiird^t 1 H. ' 1 / 11 /vir / on 'otjH'ipiiv ftlto tnynl 
pnon^ Pfiir^ tnjiinrthf \‘K‘t<. *th n Ptntruit uf' the Author^ 
tiiiifarvff i'\’ /f»Hy fioi.i n^'"trnti/lf‘ f\‘S,f Jushuo Uevnuld'iy 

rp II !•: “ 1' 0 K I C A l. \V O R K S of ilic liite 
JL THOMAS WAR'I ON, B. I). 

Fellow of Triiii/y Cc'lltxr, Oxtout; <iik 1 l’«vt Laureate, 

Fifih L<{]tiiiii, lorrcciid ami iiilaiyed. 

To which arc now adileil, Iiiscriplionuiii Kian.inaruni Delectus, 
an Inaugunl .Spetcli as Camden I’rofe'-or of Hrstore, iie\er h< lore 
publiahed. Tof^iiher with some account of his Lile; and Notes, 
critical .ind exiilamiory. 

By RICH AIU) MANT, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Oxtoid. At the L’mvtiiity Vress, loi \V. llanwell and J. I’aiket; 
and K. .and C. Rivin<toii, London. 

H ''Hi; (n'lNTLI'\iAN^S~MA(:: AZIN I-, f..rjAmrxRV, 

.1. lso3. Being the first Number of tin I.XXIlld Voluim , was 
this D,tv published, piice Is. od.; embellished with Ireautilul 
I’eisiiei ii\e Views ol St. Leonard's ChapH, at Slumlord, and 
Chalk* Church m Keni, by Carter and 1‘isher j with an ample 


This Day are PahlT.hi1, in Panr I’uhinies, OeUn'o, it'iih a Jfuin/tf 
nf f'«''iiieingi, True Ml, js. in liuniih. 

rpilli LLEAlliNTS of NATURAL or KXiaEIlI- 
X MKNTAL I'lllLOSOFHY. 

BvTIBEIUU.S CAVALLO, F. R. .S. 

Printed tor T. Cadell, and W. Daties, Strand. 

Of whom may be had, by the s.ime Ainhur, An Kssay on ths 
Medicinal I'ropetties ol lactitioiis aiis, v.o. .Ss. m Hoards. 

On the Firit i>/' Fel rainy ii ill he l‘itHi\lieil, in J Vnls. iliioiln tnio, 
Tine 1 'i^. fira Paih in a F'uhime, «* nt the oiikihiiI H'urk-, 

D I’.Ll^llINK: A Novel. 'I’ransi.ited from the I'reuch of 
MADAMIi UK .STAFCL-I lOIdi'l'ElN. 

.A man sVn.iild be capable of braving the ojiinion of the world, 
a woin.iu iiiusi submit to tt. M luwii. Nr.ciau, 

Isindon : I’lmted lor (J. undL R*>hinsun, Patcriicister-row. 

Thi Day i\ Piillisheit, in i mis. sen. I'riie Ms. Hoards, 

^piIL 1'ARKNT’S FIIIKNIX consi-stinfr of I'.vtrat'ts 
X fh'tn the principal writers on Edueation, from Montagne to 
the piesi-iit <lav, methiKliscd and .iriance>l, with observations by 


Ohiiii.in, on .“i Plan hidieito imiivdded. Also the Supplemen*. to i! l''<biot.—Hits Work is selicted truni the loHowing writeis, 

.... ** I . ..... . H »__N . 


Vol. LXaII, v^Uh Iiulfxt'i., c\c. 

Printed by J. NiihoK and Son, for J. Harris. 

•#* In February'wifi be given a eopioiis List of emmi-nt Pei-ons 
whtr were the Ornaments ol the Ke’hti.nih C’entury. 


'Jhis Ihiy lire Pill'.•hi ll, in n'u r,diimi, sen. Prti f tis. in Hoard,, 

A MxnoTKS of 111.; i..\(;i.isii i,an(;l'a(;k- 

(I 'cHy regaiiliiig the local Ib.ilectol f.ondoii and its hnvinHis t 
whine* It vyll ..ppear, that the Names of the Vrctropolis, audits 
Viemitii's, have not roiuipteil the I .tnguage fd their Anrisiors. 
In u Letter trim SA.VIUKL I'ECiOE, Ksej. K. S. A. to an old ac- 
rjiiamuiiie atid Co-Fillow r>f the Socielv ol Aiiti']iiaiii-s. 

lonilon. Piintid toi .1. Nu hols and bun : F. and C. Hivington; 
T. I’ljne; and J. White. 

Where may be had,—I. Ciitialia; or, an Historical Account of 
tile Royal Iloiischold. Ry the s.*ni<’Ainhor. In three Parts; sto. 
Price l.'is. m Boards. — II. I’egye’s llistoiieal Accoiiiii o! Hi-.nithiel 
Abbey, Ito. i,.'. in Hoards.—111. Di. Pi-cge’s Lives ot Bp. Urosse- 
tcsle and Dean Wcseb.vni, 'ito, il.'ls. in Hoards. 


Liiltly no, Piihli'Inil, in One. I'tilnine \lo. In nr js*. in lloifnl,, 

^cn-.NCK RliVIVKl), or the V IsloX of ALI RKD, 
O a i'f'vn "1 Kight Books, by the Rev. .1. SIMPSON, B. D. 
Sold by Gamcau and'Co. 51, Albemaile-eticet. 

“ 'Pbis Poem taken together presents niaiiy pleasing, intsTCsting 
“ and vigorous efTusions, which evidtnily show a eullivuted taste, 
“ exUiiMve reading, and very highly lespectahle abilities. 

liiilidi Ciilir, 


Ifliiiicn, llieir Pii,,inn\, Maraen, ami Slate i>i Sanely, tii. fiff. 

li,nwtIIIed from the Frtnih ii/ Vo/iMiiir i/e iVegwr, 
FIAni-', I’l.RI.iC is rcspectfiiliv inroniiett that the abote 
X '1 laiislation is in a great state ut tuivvaidne.ss, and will soon 
appear in 3 vols. IJmu. 

a lie known talents of Mens. deSigur have raised the highest 
cxpirtation in the minds of the Parisians, pariiculaily in those of 
the Ladies, and it is with pleasure vve aiiiiounec a truly,intellec> 
tiial feast lor the gratification of the British lair. 

Sold lor the 'Praiislatoi by Oameap anil Co. 51, Albemarlc-street. 


C/sociu/i/iy on a \eie Ptnn, for SlIiooIs, hni/; an Kiiterlaiiiing and 
Jrisliiiehre Coaipanion for tin Risntfi Grneiatioii.—Thii Day i* 
PuNi'hrd, PiUeM,. Cd. ninth hoiind; oi hrinled oiijiiie Foolscap 
paper. Fine 3,.tid. in Jioaidi, riiilclltsliiil irith a veiy iisijiil 
Fioiilt,pieic, 

A n I'.l’lTOiMK OF OFOCRAPllY, in Throe P.irts : 

arranged .ifier Ai i.ew nianiitr, and enlivened by Retciences 
to Ancient .uid Modem History. Second Edition, with consider' 
able Additions and Impioviincnts. By Jon,*) Evans, A. M. Master 
of a Seminary for a limited number of Pupils, Pullin's-Row, 
Ishngtoii. 

An useful Introduction to Geography, which the Author pryvtcd 
for the assistance of his own I’upils, ,ind which may be adopted 

imh ndraiilaj^e in iviher Scminatii's ol Education.- Cnticai Re- 

ineic /or JJeitmher IbOI. 

London: Printed fur 11. D. SjAnuij^Is, Patemostcr'row. 

Jl here may he had, 1 1 the ,aaie Aiillioi, * 

I. A Seqiii'l to the Sketch of the Dcnonimatioiis of the Chris¬ 
tian World, Price 3s, or on fine Paix-r, 4s.— 11 . A Sermon on the 
I’taec, pleached June I, at Wurslii|>-slreet, Price Is. 

Ahu jiisl piiHidied, 

I. P.trkinson's Dangcous Sports, -id Edit. us.—Il. Academic 
].c:y.oi<s,.,particuIarlv adiipied to Female Seiiiinar'.es, by Hf. Cawte, 
puce as. (id.—111. A Dialogue between a Ladvand bet Pupils, des¬ 
cribing a Journey thiough England and Wales, by Mrs. Biuuk, 
piiceJs.Cd, • I 


Moiildgiie, Fordyce, 

Milton, Chapcine, 

M.tiqviiss of Halifax, Gngoiy, 


faicke, 

Fl'lieloii, 

Hulliii, 

l-'ountcnay, 

Walls, 

Hiiigli, 

Nelson, 

Ash, 

Kruger, 

Rousseau, 


Chcstei field, 
'I’ucker, 

Prie-.iley, 
Madame (Jenlii, 
Biiclian, 
Wollstonecroft, 
Bcriiict, 

Knox, 
Penmngien, 
Willhims, • 


MacauLiy, 

Beikenhuut, 

Aikin, 

Barbauld, 

Ivlgevvorrti, 

Darwin, 

tJisborn, 

VVakclield,* 

Mote, 

Nortliniorc, 

I liiteland. 
Struve, 

Ilainiltoii, &c. 


, Piiiited for J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Cluiieh-Yard. 


JOrfSSO\”S POKIS, rimdiled ly Or. AIKIS’, Tot.:, a, undo, 
'llin Day ihe Pnlti,hill, icilh seeeii Flairs rnpai'ed H Mi, Ur'Ih, 
Jloin III,',CHS l\ HriiiyJirsham, A’u/. H. A. litiaiUoinih /.>, hd 
on njn'e I'apii' ami hol-fireised, in liner eolmnes the \izr of h.'dt 
cap Sen./line one (liihiin, or on laitrr pnptr, leilk pioof liiir 
pres,,one ot the Ida lei, ll. lAs. in Hoaiih, 

»"plll:; WORKS of ARRAIIAM COWLEY, with a 
X Pr>-fi«.e, Biogiapliical anil Ciitiral, by SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
LL. D. and Remafks by J. AIKIN, M, D. . 

Printed lor J. Heath, Russel Place, E’lt/roy Square; G. Kcarshy, 
I'lect-strect; Bell and Bradtute, Edinburgh; Brash and Retd, 
Glasgow; and Archer and Colbert, Dublin. Of whom niav be 
had the first six volumes ot this new Edition of Johnson’s Poets, 
comprising The Poetical Works of Edmund Sivenser, with a Pre¬ 
face, Biographical and Critical, by J. Atkin, M. D. and thiile.n 
nhtes trom disign,’by J. Siotfiard, R. A. and engraved by Mr. 
Heath. Piice J Guineas, or on large Paper 3l. l-js. Boards. 

•** The Woiks of Butler, with Engravings fiom Pictures by 
R. Smiike, H. A. and the Works ot Milton, with Engravings front 
the Diavviiigs of Mr. ’niurston, will be publishisl shortly. 



merly Professor of Mathematics ’and Philosophy, at Paris. With 
several corrections and additions. 'I'he W'bole recommended as an 
useful Hook for Schools, by Dr. HUITON, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Woolwich, m the following Lctrer: 

To'Mr.KEAKSLEY, Bookseller, Fleel-street. 

Sir, 

In answer to your request, to examine and givq you an opinion 
of a Work, entitled “ Philosopliical and Mathrinatical Amuse¬ 
ments, &c. being a translation from the French ot 1 « Despiau, 
vvitli aitdilions^ and improvements, I have no hesitation in deela- 
rmg piy opinion, that it is a very curious and ingenious work, 
comprising a great deal of useful matter in a small compa.ss, and’ 
wt;ll adapted tor communicating the knowledge of a great variety 
of interesting particulars, in a manner at once familiar, clear, and 
amusing. I’o young Persons .especially, and in Schtxrls, this 
Work must piovc peculiaely useful. 

I am, Sir, yours, fire. 

* *' CHA. HUTTON. 

Printed for G. Kearslcy, Fleet-street; Bell ynd Bradtute/Edna- 
burgh; and Brash and Reid, Glasgow. / 
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TlinilSDAY, FEBllLIALtY 10 , Ih);}. 


It liner v(i.\ our intmlion Id jirovirlr Mulirh/!. 
Jor \iU\i)iiin'r.\ and ol/n r periiiilnnl I'liblkatnms .— 
fCr /nut no oli/iiiion to he (jiioti’d. hiil .s/ial/ not 
ivhiiiit to hr plmuU'U'd, and ij t/nirhr anii J'lttuii 
cai'hc of 'roinidiiinl, l/u I/iU'i nvy Joiniinl mil hr iuteri d 
at SlalioiHis Hall, and the Oj/eiidem expnsid hj/ a 
hani Proirev'inn. 


PHYSICS. 

I. Sd m arruiiiit of 1>orda. 

T constitutes a [lari ol' llie ]ilan of tlu* Lrrr.u \RY 
■ .loui! V VT., to an airount of th;)S(> pliduso- 
jdiovs, wild lia\<' (listiirniistml llienisc-lvos, l)v tlieir 
exertions in iIk; republic of letters. Wc ('on-.i'!er it 
as a Irihute d>u- to tin ir abilities, as I'le ^'uly jlv. ard 
for tlu'ir 1 ihoiirs w hieh \se lia\e, it in onr power to 
be-,low. ,\n'l it rannot ynt be^e,niiiyin‘; to (,nr 
n-aders, to know -oinfihni!;' of those men, who hue 
been rble to .uld to ilie stock of luinnn knowle'lee. 
or who have contiibun-.l to the. rearin.r of that t.'nr 
tabiii' of seienee, whieli does si) mnel) hnnonr to lui- 
inan nature. 'Ihew re.i'-ons alli)i^l a suilieieni npolea^y 

lt>r tlie (ullowiiie aeeoniit of Ifonla, '-o well known lor 
liis n!.n!,em.itii ,;1 and me. hanie.al skill, 

t'li.nles Bori'a was born in and after the ne- 

I... ‘■ary preliiniii.irv studies, entered, whTai very vounc;, 
into the rov.il navv of l'’r.nice. Thon;{h his ditleieiu 
papers in the nioiics of the Frenelt Aradeiny soon 
<listin;’,uished him as a ph'losopher and a niathein.i- 
tii'ian, and spre.id his reputation all <tver Kuropc, his 
preferini'ul in his prol'essioif dsies not seem to have 
been rapid, lor we find him only a lieutenant in 1 * 71 . 
In th.at rapieity he seued iiiKler the celebrated eir- 
cnnin.uii’ator Ilong.’.iinillc on bwanl the Flora, aceom- 
pained by Verdnne de la Cronne, and 1‘inore, who, 
by order of the kinj’; of.Franee, liad undertaken to 
examine the co.ists uf Kuropc, Asia, ‘Africa, and 
America, in order to impitixe the sciences of naxft'a- 
lion and p,eoj;rapijy. 'I'lie'^i' x’oyat;ers were tiirnished 
xvith the most complete nautical apparatus that could 
be procured, either in En^l^nd or France, anil ae- 
cordiiifily they put in jiractice all the newest and nio-it 
approxed metlu'ds ot tindins^ tlie longitude. 'Fxxo 
quarto xolumes were pnblis^iexl on their return, coii- 
tainitu'; the rc.suhs ot all their labourfi, and liicsc 
Vulnnies add not a little to the rejuitation of ilorilj. 

Duriotr the Ameiican war lie served under lITy 
taing, with (he rank of rear-.admiral, and in that 
i-apacity regulated the *ecorujmy of the fleet •xxith 
much skill. It xvas he who introifixeed into the French 
navy those principles of architecture, first ^inflxl out 
by Kaler, wlnchmroduced a saniene.s.s of sailing in all 
the ships. The a\^ntages xvith which this is attended, 
when ve.ssels sail to^jethev in fleets, are of tlie utmost 
importiini'e, Accoiding to our system, tin- best sailing 
vessel is obliged to lie to fi r the worst, and of consc- 
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quince t!;-' xxh.l'' fleet, cxen when i. iriii''' fii e-.'tiiin, 
niU'.l be ifuikitedlv !.e xi iv 'Xo'-t -hip in the m t- 
xiee. The'-urcrioiiiv oi I'n I’lc.n'i xi-.-els ui - fi'.ng 
MK n bceanie ciin-,pii uoi's to .ill i'ciro: e ; and n ■■ i>'- 
jnitation xxhieh ['mida .a qe.beil, by lhc-,e •-c.-ee'did 
iMfiioii'. Ill tly H'lxire of Ii ei,.iniM . ,xe Idm siit- 
fiiicnl XX eight to jirocure ihc cst.il'li-liu ■ ;;i of .‘-ciiii Is 
of nav.d .111 hitci Hue; an initlini.oii il xiliitii i,:; 
may be liiilv liiiiicd tlie Jounder, as he i :l only scg;- 
gesled 'he iili-a, hut ailu.dix drew iq) ila- j'l in, and 
laid down 11 * rule-, whiili wcie to lie l•h')\.'ed in the 
instruction of tlic popiU .'diniltcd to IIicm' mIioo’,. 

I’ord.i xx N^'n.loniidlv skilled in llic sci> me ot’ nm- 
thcmalics. and he u cd u .,s ih’' imliniuent for iiu- 
ptinircg his oxxn jsirticnkir dip'trdm nt. I[is]vip. r3 
in the Slcnioin's ot tlv I'Yeneli A* "ide.ny, acAii dinglv, 
(lint,tin nce.ili ii'-el'd infoiniaUon on Iq b ’uii< on 
the -•.■iliiig of sli.j's, on xveti-r xxiue!-, 'pcmps, the 
jirojc'-tion ot 4)iiiuhs, .'VC. In 17t'7hc ixi'Iikdied Ins 
“ 1/c-eiiphcn and Method ot' n-iii!’; lim ( iri'li'' of 
“ lu'lli'i tioii," ill xxinch he rexiv-d the u-e ol the 
specular ciivlcs, liinneilv projiDM d !)\ d'oliias M'ti r 
in ;■/ lie .ilso enip!(fv'‘>l '.ic er's ncdi-i led me¬ 

thod sf me !-Illill ’, teric,trial angle-,, which le-applied 
to aslii.noiijic.il oh--'ixalii Ill, and w ilh (hal x'''W iii- 
xeiiltd a eirele ol a iiexx e.i:i ir'iclioif, w'llh do'.iblo 
nioxea’ole tile-eojies; an ;.'i-,tmri','.‘iit l.itely en.ployi d 
ill Fiance in i!ie mensUi.uion ul' ,i dee,!'e i,l tihe 
eaiIll's surl.iee. lie xx.is the iiix; 'I'or also ei lie’ ii.e;-- 
suilng roil xvilh whuh llv- .station l iw, x\"‘o‘ .i.'-ei- 
t.iiiicd. lie wai a /ealoiv, pronim- i of the in w 
weights and measures, late!) ;"'.,pi. •! i.- i'. i.i<e, a.;.l 

xvas I’veti at the expciu i; of I'nhli'ln ■ ■, ■. bn s oi .., 

ealenlaled aceoriling to the i.eeim..I '!i\'s the 

circle, which luxe been published in Collet’;, l.ibk.s of 
log.irithm.s. 

holla took an active part dutii.g the rexohuhin, 
and in 17ft7 we tind his imnie among the li-l of <;.ii- 
didates tor the IVnvclor.ship. He died in on i.ha 
‘.'I'lhof Febnuiy, in eonscijnence ot' a dr,ops5', wliii h 
cut him oil'in the (> Uh }(.'ir of Ids age. iXotwiih- 
staiiding a he.ixy r.fm, ahnost the whole of his enl- 
le.igues in the Nalain,;! Institiue atteij^dcd at Ins luiie- 
ral .At the plaieof iiiteiinciit llongamxliiC delixcresl 
an oration in honour of the deceased. 

^ II. 7'/ic Uiln n/ol/i. 

Tlie following sliorl u eount of llie si;.-h ton of the 
Mamm..th, one of tl.e 1. st siirides of an'.ic us men¬ 
tioned in our intredmtoij^ disserlatinii, will probably 
be inteivsiing l.> many ol our reiiders. 

This skeleton is at present exhibidng in laandon by 
Mr. I’eale. It was dug up in the btatc of Nexv 'i ork, 
in a moia-is sitiijicd lu .ir the Ilndson rixer, and not 
fir Iroty \ew hull'll, alter a vci) tHioirx, ex p^ nixe, 

I ami liboiious scan h. F'n m ll.e b.ines which xx'i'i^t 
j thuseolleciod or pureluscJ, tx*. u skelelouj were lunued, 
t» • • 
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models from tl\jB one teing made of i1k)sc bones which 
were wanting in theVther. From a cutTi|)arisoii of 
the skeleton of this enormous animal with that of tlie 
elcjihant, it is ohvions iliat they belong to totally dis¬ 
tinct animals, tlic dillcrences being very considerable, 
especially in the bones of the head and neck. From 
the teeth of iJie jVlaniinolli there can be little doubt 
til, at it was a carnivorons animal, and in that case it 
must have been the terror of the woods. The dtmeu 
sions of tin .skeleton are as follows :— 


Ileiahl over the shoulders. 

Dilro <i\er the liips. 

Ja-ngtl) from the ehin to die rump. 

From the point of the lusks to tile end of the l.iil, > 

following' the cone.*..} 

Isnj'th in a iai.iiL.lit line. 

Width of the hips aiid body. 

Leti;;th of the iiiidirjaw. 

M’eifj,ht of the same. 0 .ti ppiind.s 

^Viflth of the lu-id . 

Ia;ii;fthof the tlii.>’h-boiu!. 

Smallest c^remnftrciicc of the siuiie. 

JiCngtIi of tliu tibia. 

Lc'iiglh of the huiiieru«, nr laip;e bone of the? 

fore-leg.I 

Isirgest clrcumferenee of the same.. 

Siuailest ditto ditto. 

lA'ngth of the radius. 

Circuniferenee round the elbow. 

I.cngtli of the srapida, or shmdder-blade . 

laaif^h of the longest \ertibra, or back hone _ 

Longest rib, willioiit curtilage. 

la'iigth of* the (jrst rib. 

Ihttoof the breast-bone. 

Length of the tusks, defenecs, or horns. 

Cireiimference of one tooth or grinder. 

MVight of the same. 4 pounds 10 luinccs 

The whole skeleton weighs about .. 1000 pounds. 


rt. In'll- 

II 0 

!» « 

\r> 0 

ift 0 

0 

8 

10 

3 . 2 
;»f 7 
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1 * 0 

2 10 
3 2 t 

1 ;'i 

2 

.3 8 

3 I 

2 3 

‘4 7 
2 0 

4 0 
10 7 

1 6i 


Beside the mammoth, the bones of several other 
carnivorous animals, which seem to be at present ex¬ 
tinct, have been found in America. Mr. Peak has 
brought with Itirn a plaistercast from a bone presented 
last .lutic to tlio Philosopliical Society of Pliiladelphia, 
by Major Brow'll, of Kentucky: it is unqiicsjjonably 
a fragment of an animal of the ox kind, hut of a most 
Btiipcndons magniliide. If consists of a large portion 
of one side of the back part of the head, and part of 
the otlier; and the internal sub-tance or pith, w'hich 
was covered by the horn, twenty-one inches in cir¬ 
cumference, and with the horn on it, must have been 
at least twentyirfour or twenty-five. This bone was 
found in a creek which empties into the Ohio, some 
years ago, and by the proprietors supposed to have 
been part of the mammoth. It is impregnated with 
ferruginous eartii, and in high preservation; nndanust 
have been broken with violence, but no one knows of 
any other portion of it. A few years since some 
large bones of an uncomnmn Jtind were found in a 
cave in Virginia, highly preserved by lying in earth 
abounding with nitre. They were sent to the Philo- 
sopbV-al Society, and an account of them published 
in the fourth^volume of their Transactions. 

, Hfiwe it'app^rs that four animals of enormous 
magnitude have fonnerly existed in America, perhaps 
at :be same time, apd of natures very opposite: 1st, 
The J3a««»«,orh, carnivorous; k’d. An aiiunal ^hose 


gr.tminivorous teeth, larger than, and different from, 
tliose oLthc eleplnnt, are sointtimes found ; .'ul? TItc* 
great Indian bull; and, 4lh, An animal probably <ff 
tlic skill kind, as appears on comp.irison with tlie 
bones found in Virginia, and a skeleton found in South 
America, and preserved in the Museum at Madrid. 

III. Miiii 

It was for a long time .supposed that iron is alone 
suscopiiblc of the magnetic attract ions and ropuKimis. 
Bill it is now known that nickel and cobalt also, 
even when rendered as pure as povsihle, may be ren¬ 
dered magnetic by the usual processes; and needles, 
formed of these metals, have been found to posio.s a 
polarity, C()u:illy powerful and pennanent with needles 
made of steel. Mr. L'honevix indeed some time ago 
announeed tlial he h.id procured pure nickel, not at¬ 
tractable by the magnet. But its low specilic gravity, 
coinpc.red to that of pure nielu’K was sulTlcicnt to 
r.iise a su^jiicion that his iih'kel w.is aHined witit 
some lighter metal. Aeoordiiigly lv‘ !ri, .sinee disco¬ 
vered that it was in fact alloyed with ar-enic, a metal 
which has*beeu long known to possess the eui ions 
proiierty of destroying magneliMii, even in iron. Pure 
nickel must still lherefoi<?lH; considered as magnelie. 

Mr. Coulomb, to w'hosc ingenions experiments the 
sricnee. of magnetism is peculiarly iinlebted, ha.s very 
lately published a set of experiments, from which he 
deduced, a.s a conclusion, that all bodies are magnetic, 
as well as iron, cobalt, and nickel; but th it the ma.g- 
ueiisni of these three metals is incomp.irably more 
powerful than that of any other hodf. This is a de¬ 
gree of geiiocalization wliieh nobody expected. '»r 
would occasion alterations in our eonceptions ‘niit 
only of magnetism, but of some of the other jihy- 
sical sciences also. The importance of the subject 
led Mr. Coulomb to a farther examination of it, 
and the re,suit has bce*i coiitiirniable to the nolion.s 
previously suggested by IJr. Young. The apparenf 
magnetism of most bodies is owing to the iron 
which they contaip. For the magnetic power of the 
different metals examined dilfeied according to the 
pains cniployt'd in their purification. On the suppo¬ 
sition that the apparent ma|;netism of bodies is owing 
tofthe iron which tlicy contain, Mr. Coulomb lias 
suggested the action of tlie magnet as a very useful 
Instrument in chemical analysis. For he finds that 
the attractive force is directly as tl «5 quantity of 
iron in any mixture; and therefore we may estimate 
tiiat quantity when It i.s so small as wholly to elude 
Utc most delicate chemiciA tests. 

IV. Elcctriritif. 

The following very extraordinary dissertation was 
lately published in one of tlie Paris Jom nals. We 
givt^an abridgement of it to#ur readers as a curiosity. 
It is entitled, A Reiutattun of the I'l ioiUi/tian Theory 
of Elfctrwity, by Petradura of Calvados. It consists 
of four paragraphs, containing the rifu(h(Um of what 
the author considers as the foundatj^n of the Frank- 
linian theory, published, as he te*us, with the cha¬ 
ritable intention of enlightening tne philosophic world, 
and more csjtecially the First Consul of France, at pre¬ 
sent ignorant enough to believe that Dr. Franklia 
really unproved the science of electricity. 
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1 . t^'ranklin affirms ttiat glass is absolutely a non- 
fcondifttor. To prove the falsehood of this position, 
ybu have only to susjiend a lA'yden phial to the con¬ 
ductor of an electrical macliine. On turning the nia- 
i hinc you can draw as strong sparks- from the outer 
coating of the phial as you could from the conductor 
itself. Tliereforc, electricity passes through glass.* 

2. Franklin affirms that in a cJiarged l.eydcn phial, 
the inner surface only of tlic glass is charged, and 
that the outer surface is totally destitute of electricity. 

■—To prove the falsehood of lliis a.ssertion, attacli an 
electrometer to the outer coating of a I.eyJeii jihial, 
mul then suspend it to the conductor of au clct trical 
tuachine; continue to turn the machine till the pljial 
Is charged, holding it all the time in one hand by the 
outer coating j on removing the hand, a single turn of 
die machine is sufficient to make the pith halls of 
the electrometer separate. Therefore the outer sur¬ 
face of the glass is chhrgcd a.s well as the inner. 

■j. Franklin denies tliat there are two currents of 
matter, one <‘tllucnt, the other allluent. His assertion 
is fahe. Darken tlie room, work your mjehine, and 
present your finger to the knob of the conductor, and 
you will perceive a lluul ru^ving frpin the. knob, and 
niiollier frc/in your fiilgcr to meet it, and the rays of 
both cross and intermix. * 

A 1-eydcn piiial or a coated plate of glass, say 
Fianklin and his adherents, whei^ fully charged, con¬ 
tains only its usual portion of electricity, but dilfcrenlly 
ar'anged.—^'I'he assertion is ob\ iously absurd. It is 
evident tliat it njusl contain a great deal more than its 
iia'iural quantity; otherwi.si' it would never be able to 
ju ' 'uce such violent shocks, and eveb to strike a 
pel son down. 

'I hiis Mr. Fetradura of Calvados, with four blows of 
Jii, philosophic club, has daslied out tlie brains of the 
Ihanklinian theory, and placed in its stead his own 
theory of two fluids emhracffig each other, whicli he 
tells iis is a palpaltle matter of fact, that may be xroi 
without siH'ctacU’s. 

This refutation puts ns in mind t)f Marat’s attempt 
to refute Newton’s theory of Optics, and of llernar* 
dine St. Pierre's attempt«to refute the mathematical 
theory of the tides. It is surely unnecessary for us to 
make any remarks upon it* 1 hese facts, on wlflch 
the author lays such stress, as far as they are facts, 
are familiar to every one who has dipt into the sc ienoe, 
and so far are lliey from being inconsistent with the 
Frankliniaii theory, as improved by Cavendish and 
il^.jiinus, that they have bct^i demonstrated to be con¬ 
sequences necessarily resulting from that tfieory. Ili.s 
two fluids embracing each other we pretend not to un¬ 
derstand. • 

V. /! Composition for Oak anil Pear mod of 

Mahogany eutuur. C. Damiemau, Jwi. 

This composition is made by bailing together Brazil 
wood and Homan alum; and before it is%apjtlicd to 
the \«iod a little potass is added to it. As a durable 
varnish for wuocK Mr. Danneman recommends a so¬ 
lution of amber oil of turpentine, mixed with a 
little linseed oil. 

VI. Ji'a/er Mortar. 

. Among the stones, on the sea-shore near Boulogne, 


there occur.* a species, which, afjji’r being calcined and 
|)oimdcJ, has tlie pioperty of forming a very hard 
cement uilh water. This substance has bevn found 
to jmsstss the valuable ipiality of resislmg water ; it 
even h.irdens under water, and becomes luurli more 
.solid tJi.ni ill the o)ieii air. IMani' constructions made 
of this cement aiV<»rd dhe most complete proof of its 
solidity and tenacity. 'I'lio specific grav-ity of this mi¬ 
neral i.s between and ‘.?.i;). Aecoiding to the 
analysis of Guyton, it is composed of 

40.. '{ lime 

33.0 cai'lionie arid 

11.. 3 oxide of iron 
p.q silic'ia 

4.4 idiiiiiina, 

ys.<) , 

Tt can scarcely be doubted tliat the valuable pro¬ 
perty of hard^'iiing under water is owing to tlic pre¬ 
sence of the iron, which when mi.xed with clay has 
the*well-kiiown |)ropcrly of decomposing water, and 
rendering tlie whole mixture solid by its oxidation. 
The black oxide of matigmcbe, when mixed with 
lime, gives the mortar formed ifle property of harden¬ 
ing under wa(^r, provided the lime lias been suffi¬ 
ciently calelned. During the calcination the nianga- 
nese is evidently brought to the slate of brown, if not 
of white oxide, and of course absorbs oX) gen again 
with avidity. Hence th* new property wliicli the 
morti\f acquires. Water, instead of preventing, ra¬ 
ther assists tlie solidiliration, because it is liy ^tsdeeoni- 
position that it is hronglil about. The smne near Bon- 
logne, just deserijjed, is a liinestoiie, as is oinious 
from its analysis, compo.sed of about f j parts of car- 
bonat of lime, and g? parts of ferrnginou.s clay. 

C.iv.vr.i.n’s V.lemiiiti iif Niitnral or Kipirimenfal 
P/iilosopiii/, of which we shall .shortly give an analysis, 
wfro published on Monday last, in four volumes oc¬ 
tavo, and proini.se to become a popular and valuable 
source of .scientific inslruelion. 

“ In the coer-.e of the last C?f) or 10 centuries, 
diiringinvhich lime more or less attentive observations 
have been m.ide on the piaiperties of natural bodie.s, 
various theoiies have been formed, and dillerent i leas 
have been entertained concerning llie gencial subject 
of Natural Philosopliy j but tlie sm.ill proportion of 
real facts, and the vastly greater jirop.irtion of vague 
and unwarrantable ideas which fonned those tlieories, 
rendered them always insufficient, •and Irequently 
absurd; whence confusion of id*:as, and retardation 
of science, naturally ensued. 

“ The nature and the fate of those theories gradu¬ 
ally'cautione,! the judicious part of the iiiqnidtive 
world, and shcw’ed them the ut-cessity of snbslitnliiig 
experiments and .strict matbcm.it'cal reasotfing to the 
suggestions of the inniginatioii, Tliis rational reform, 
or cautious mode of proceeding, since tlie lO’th cen¬ 
tury, has been productive of a vast number of useful 
discoveries; and, by its having placed the nroj^ess of 
science in the right eliannel, has c-i.ihletl pliilosophcrs 
to traefl out the principles of several of Its WSnchw, 
to investigate diver.s new subjects, and to open new 
patiu to Uie inexiiauiiible tr^stves of nature.” 

0*2 
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MORAL PIIimSOPlIY. 

OF al! Ilip si tpiu'cs to which the attention of philo¬ 
sophers has been directed, next to Theology, the most 
inn)ortant is undoubtedly Moral Philosophy. The 
other sciences extend our knowledge of the inanimate 
and animal parts of the creation, enable us to enlarge 
the sphere of our pow'crs, and to multiply our com¬ 
forts and conveniences. But Moral Philosophy opens 
to our \iu'.v’ the immaterial and rational w<«ld, at least 
th.'it ]).’it of it which falls under our '* mortal ken;" 
it exiilores the springs which guide the movements of 
men ; tlescribcs the duties which arise from our frame 
and situation; prescribes miles for the iuiproiement 
of our character, for making us uscfid mcmheis of 
society, atu> good men, and for enjoying happiness 
both in the present and future state. 

Considered as a collection of precejsts. Moral Phi¬ 
losophy is probably the most ancient of the scie^ices. 
The liist appcar.mce wdiicli it assumed was that of 
aphorisms, or short unconnected mural sentences. 
Such are a great pyt of the pro\crhs of Solomon, 
and the sayings of the w'ise men of Greece. It w;i.s 
the first of the sciences too which was thrown into 
something like a systematic form. It was taught in 
this form by Aristotle, Plato and Zeno. Among the 
Romans, Cicero has given a very beautiful system of 
morals in bis valuable afld elegant work Dr Offiem. 
Since the revival of learning in Kurope we luwe per¬ 
haps had more systems of morality, both siieculalivc 
and practic.af, than of any other science; but of all 
that wc have seen \vc know none, as a system of duty, 
equal to an okl book which we are sorry is not more 
generally road. The Whole Duty of Man. 

Most of tlie systems of moral philosophy embrace 
a great many articles which are comprehended under 
intelleclual philosophy, and many too w'hich bebng 
more pioj)Crly to political pliilosophy and jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Systems of moral philosophy differ so much from 
one aiiotlier, in their arrangement as well us in the 
matter which they contain, that it seems to he impos¬ 
sible to condense them in such a way as to exhibit 
the present slate of that science. We know only one 
system from which (he author has excluded all extra¬ 
neous questions, and confined himself entirely within 
the province of moral philosophy. This system is 
delineated hy^Dr. lleid in his book on the Active 
I’owers. We shall beg lea\e to make a few altera¬ 
tions. 

We must begin with regretting, as well as with ex¬ 
pressing our surprize, that we have never seen ^ defi¬ 
nition of moral philosophy wdiich apjiears to us to 
mark with precision the outlines of the science. We 
shall not at present reviewJ.hc definitions which have 
been cununonly adopted, but shall offer our own with 
due deference to those who would prefer another. 
* Aloral Philosophy, tlicn, we define to be that science 
whicli enumerates and classes the active principles of 
man^jieteritftneirthe purposes for which eac^ of them 
‘js fitted, and shews how' they ouglit to be balanced 
io as to enable us to attain the highest degree of wis¬ 
dom, virtue and hftpphiess, of which our nateire is 
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capable in this world.’ It is scarcely necessaiy, we 
presume, to add that this science, though we <ne per¬ 
suaded th.it it coincides exactly with the Christian nib- 
rality, yet docs not borrow the aid of revelation, but 
is founded upon an examination of human nature. 

Our first business is to class those principles which 
exf ite. man to action. 'J'hese may be arranged under 
(be two general heads of animal, and rational princi¬ 
ples. 

The animal principles are .such as are neces.sary to 
man :is a living creature. The.se are the appetites, 
and the principle of self-defence. These principles 
are common to most animals. They agree in two 
things. 1. They arc accompanied by an uneasy 
h elmg. •2, They arc not constant, but periodical or 
occasional. 

The apjietites are throe, hunger, thirst, and the 
sexual aiqjetite. Hunger is an ajipetite consisting of 
an uneasy leeling and a desire to cat. When the de¬ 
sire is appca.std the uneasiness goes away. The same 
remark applies to the other appetites. The principle 
of self-dcJ^’iice is aUendctl wiili an uneasy feeling, 
and a desire to repel without deliberation e\eiy attack 
that i.s made tiptm us. jVR’st animals have wc.apons 
of rlefence which they employ when attacked. Wilh- 
oifi such a principle, whicli le.ids us to act with in- 
siautaneous violence, our lives wordd be in greater 
ilanger. 

The use of these principles is very evident. Two 
of the appetites, ami the principle of solt-ilefence, are 
iiilctuled tor the preservation of the individual, ami 
the third for the pre.icrv ation ol the ‘ pccies. Hunger 
and thirst impel us to seek that iiourishniout whjrh is 
neccss.iry to support life; and the piinciple of .self- 
defence rouses us to ward otf instinctively those ag¬ 
gressions that threaten our life. 

'I'he aiipctiles grow stronger by cxce.s.sive indulgence. 
They m.iy be pamperfcd into gluttony, epiemism, 
druukenness, and debauchery, 'fhe principle of self- 
deteuce, when often excited by trilling causes, may 
grow into a habit«ot» passionateness. 

The virtues, wliieli consist in the right management 
of the animal principles,, are temperance, chastity, 
moderatiorf. 

‘The Rational Piinciple,^ are peculiar to man ; or, if 
not denied to some of tlic moie sagacious of Uie ani¬ 
mal tribes, tliey arc couimunicateil iu a very faint de¬ 
gree ; some of these certainly in mi degree at all. 
They are the de.sircs, ailections, and the mural prin- 
ciplcs. , , . 

'J’ho dd^ircs difier Ir'm the i>vinciples which we 
have .aheady described, in this, that they are not jicri- 
otycal, nor occasional, but coust.iut. 

They are attended with something, at least analn- 
*gous to 311 uneasy feeling, which stimulates us to ex¬ 
ert •ourselves for their, gr^fification. They are the 
leading principles •whirh constitute the characters of 
men» 'l^ie most retnarkable of them arc. 

The Desire of Knowledge, . • 

-—— F.steem or Approb^on, 

-Attainments stilV* higher than thoM - 

actually possessed, 

-Superiority, 

■ . .. ’ Happiness. 
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I. The desire of knotrfed^e appears to be a univer¬ 
sal principle, pervading all men, and showing itself 
itreveiy period of life, from infancy to old age. It is 
always strong in infancy and childhood. Every new 
object attract the attention of a child. He views, he 
handles, he examines every thing, that comes within 
his reach j he places it in dillerent lights, in different 
positions, in older to discover its qualities. His curi- 
osit)vto know the structure of his toys makes him 
break them in pieces. When once he can distinguish 
a number of objects he is anxious to know their 
names and their uses ; and enquires into the causes 
of the changes which fall under his observation. 

In manhood it assumes a thousand aspects, for it 
combines with other active principles, and is directed 
to every class of objects and events. Men generally 
ap|>ly to that species of knowledge in which they are 
most successful, and this will depend tipon the rela¬ 
tive strength of iheir mtelleclual faculties, it is often 
subordinate to the desires of esteem anil of superi¬ 
ority, and then that knowledge is cultivated which 
will gain the highest reputation and power. It is also 
not unfrequently under the influence of flic love of 
wealth, which prompts men to pursue that knowledge 
which will promote thivtcquSition of a fortune. There 
.ire indeed few principles to which it is not made .wb- 
servient; yet still it must be allowed to be an ulti¬ 
mate original principle. We desire knowledge on its 
own account, as well as from tlJfc pleasure of com¬ 
municating it, or from the advantage which it may 
bring. Were a man banished td some desolate island, 
and to find by any accident a parcel of news-papers, 
gi'diig an account of what bad passed in his own 
country from the time of his departure, what de¬ 
lightful emotions would he not feel ? If it were not 
an ultimate principle, why should there be pleasure 
and honour in communicating knowledge ? If there 
were not a pleasure in reoeiving knowledge there 
would be none in communicating it. 

If we enquire into the causes wliieb lead men to 
pursue particular paths of knowledge, they will be 
foifhd to be in general a train of accidents, whose con¬ 
nection cannot be traced. Sometimes that path de¬ 
pends upon the strength of some one o» two of the 
intellectnal powers, sometyues upon the comply 
with which we a.ssoeiate, sometimes upon the cer¬ 
tainty or hope of excelling in one branch rather than 
in another. 

The desire of knowledge not unfrequently is 
• directed to trifles, and sometimes degenerates into 
impertinent curiosity. ^ • 

Tills desire is a most import.nnt principle; it is the 
source of all tho.se valuable stores of ideas which am 
daily accumulating, for promoting the virtue and ifaii^, 
piness of man. * 

II. 'J'Ac desire of estttm gnd approbation is a^ini- 
versal and original principle of action. We court the 
esteem of our cqua's and associates j we a^jp lljn«’red 
with tlie condescension of the great, and plea.sed with 
the approbation ^ the beggar. Our desire of oiceui 
appears in the amur^ which we feci to know what is 
said of us in our abs^ce, by our friends, our acquaint¬ 
ance, and even our enemies. Nor is it the esteem of 
Iriends onl^ wq desire j we are' solicitous to deserve 
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and obtain the .approbation of strangers. We wlsli to 
be esteemed even when all those who knew us have 
gone to their fathers. Hence tlie desire of postlut- 
mous fame. 

Tliis’desire is not confined to the good and worthy. 
The highwayman is eager to he admired by his com¬ 
panions ; and the most despotic and barbarous tyr.uU 
that ever the world saw, whatever he might say to 
the contrary, would have {treferred the love to the 
lintred of mankind. 

As to the qualities for which we desire to lie es¬ 
teemed, they will dejiend upon the opinions of those 
with whom we a.s.sociate. If we associate witli men 
who place a high value on talents and learning, we 
wish to be thought men of genius, and learned. If 
we mingle willi the piouS and devout, piety and de¬ 
votion become the olqects for which we would bo 
valued. We even desire to be praised ^nd admired 
for things external, for the elegance of our dress, 
splendour of iHir furniture and equip.ige, for onr rank, 
for <he antiquity of our family, and tor the fortune 
which w'c possess. 

Railier than not obtain praise, mean, dishonourable, 
and even vicious methods are e^fiploycd. Some men 
praise others that they may be praised in their turn j 
■some censure themselves that they may be contra¬ 
dicted. We bribe men to praise us by presents and 
entertainments ; and some assume the garb of hypo¬ 
crisy to cheat men to applijud them. 

Tlie desire of esteem is a very powerful and very 
important p.art of our moral nature. When properly 
directed, and kept in that subordinate station whii:h 
lu'longs to it, it leads to the most vaUuilite accomplish¬ 
ments. It rouses and invigorates onr intellectual ope¬ 
rations, and urges us to tlie formation and execution 
of plans for increasing useful knowledge, and for ad¬ 
vancing the coml'ort, the cnjoynicut, the virtue, and 
happiness of mankind. 

III. 'J'he desire of possessiiii' sonu'ihut" hii'her than 

the sum oi' our prcsiul atfaiuiiieuls, is a princijile of 
action which has much iniluence. W^e arc never 
satisfied with our present condition. Wc wish to h.avo 
more knowledge, more esteem, more power, more 
riches, and to get rid of whatever is disagreeable. 
Rather than remain as vvt are we cluise to risk tho 
advantages we have gained, to expose onrsi-lves to new 
dilflcnlties and new hardships. Prompted by tins de¬ 
sire, our imaginatioa exerts itself to form new plan.* 
for aggrandizing ourselves; and wc encounter diili- 
cullies with pleasure. • 

No man, we believe, was ever so fully satisfied 
with his attaiinnents and acquisitions ns to sit down 
contented, williout Ibeliiig a desire to form new plans, 
and^ain new ends. The miser is not satisfied with 
any quantity of wealth, which he may Iiave hoarded 
■uj}, but is as eager to add to tlie lieap as if still 
l.ibouring for his Mippart.* 

This desire when ilirccted to proper ends, natumlly 
leads us to the acc[uirement of knowledge and viriuo 
and to the increase of our happiness. , 

IV. The dedre of suptriontt/ is' difleren t from tliat 
which Iras just been described. TRJTTJiT&^siiisl^froj^u 
comparing our present situation with our wishes and 
hopes: the other consists in cpmparing our attain- 
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mc:its and situation M^ith tlioso of onr equals, and is Because we remember nothing so wdl as pains and 
brtior known by tlie name of emulation. Thi^l desire pleasures; and the evidence ot experience suf;g(»ft.s to 
does not lead us lo aspire at superiority over tlnise a child that what has burnt him once will burn him 
who are placed b''yond our reach, but only over those again. And does not a solicitude to avoid pain arise 
whom we consitbir as e(|unls in talents, in prolcssion, from a desire of happiness ? As we grow up, our 
in wealth, in rank, in reputation. It urges us to ex-' scene of action extends, and new pains and new 
ertlon, and is followed svith uneasiness if we are sur- plo.irnres are experienced by us. Observation also 
prn-.ctl. It ajipc.irs among children at their spons, who i enables us to discover that certain habits and .icqoire- 
vic u ith e.'ii Ii other in swiJlae.ss, in strength, anddex-l nients generally lead to happiness, and the opposite 
terity. I/ulios ci.di'.ivour to rival one another in dress, to misery. When we steadily endeavour to ac<)uire 
in gracefulness, in spluMidoitr. Orators contend in elu- the one, and to shun tlic other, our desire ot h.ippi- 
qnc'ire, and artists in ingeiie.ity. Kiuulation appears ness is said to be well louiided. 
in the army, in the cahiiief, at the bar, in the pulpit, The desire of happiness produces the avaiico (if tho 
in t!'i; senate, and in every situation of coiniiion life, miser. I’or perceiving that riches are- one of the 
Dr. llcid has called tiiis piiiiciplo a malevolent af- means hy which almost every thing desirahle may be 
fection ; but it is not alvv'.iyli, nor necessarily accoin- procured, he pursues them with avidity. But in tlio 
panic J with ill-will against those who sui pass ir.; for eagerness ot ])ursiiit he mistakes the means for the 
many liavc ^'intended with the utmost ardour, andl entJ, and se(*ks alter wealth, U'tt as a mean of happi- 
yct have acted in the fairest and most lionouiable ness, but as happiness it-elf. 

ninmier. We do not liowever deny that it veiy often Tlie desire ot happiness leads lo the virtues of pru« 
degenerates into v'livy. It wms the prineiji'e wkich di'nc(^, temperance and fortitude. It wdl also, in an 
infiueneed Juhus Ca'sar, who by his own aekriow- onlightenc(l nnnd, lead to the cxorelsc ot the henevo- 
ledgmciu, would have asj'ircd at the tirst r.Uik, even lent affeclidiis. _ • ■ . 

if lie had heen eoniiua'l to a small village. This principle, if considered as the leading pnnciplo 

This principle, when united with tlic desire of of men, is defectiVb. Few mciv«arc (pialilied to deicr- 
knovvledgo, of esteem, and with hoifourahli; ainhi- inirx! what is their good upon the whole. ^ If it were 
tion, is one of the most important of all the active the governing principie, whence could ariso those ge- 
principles. If we contend only in things tliat are neroiis and disinterested feelings to our n'lighbours 
valuable, and use only f.iir^nd virtuous ineihods, this which W'C so iiighlyupplaud? Never snicly tnaii .self- 
principle cannot be too strong. It leads us to exert love. If self-love were our only guiiU; to happiness 
our w'hole mind, and to pursue plans steadily and it would fill our minds with fear, anxiety' and doubt; 
ardently,‘till they'be accomplished. and w'ould not produce those noble and animating 

When directed to trifles, it makes men ridiculous eiuotions whivh we feel when vve arc sati.sfied that 
nd contemptible. Wlicn we wish to pull down we have not consulted onr own interest, hut saciific»q 
those whom we cannot excel, it )ead.s to envy', detrac- much to the good of others; in sliort, that we have 
tion, and the worst of vices. When wo value those acted right, pertoniicd our duty, and obt'iiiied the ap- 
thingii too highly hy V hich we arc distingni.shcd, or plausc ot t/u-«■<//»'« j/s, a good coii.sciciice. 
thinic ourselves distingiii->hecl above others, vve give By tljt'vvtions, we mean those active principles 
place to pride, which produces arrogance, and edn- which lead u.s to do good to persons who have done 
teraptiions behaviour. u.s good, or who stand in need of our assistance, or to 

V. Thr rifnirf of happiin xs, wiiirh is sometimes do evil to those wlyi have done evil, 
called self-love, oiight, vve think, to come in here. These we may arrange under the following heads 
Dr. Ucid indeed li.'-i followed .a different ordev. He Affections of parents to children, 
has classed the desires and affections under the title — " to the distressed, or compassion. 

of animal principles, and flie desire of liappit)e.ss, or —e-to benefactors, jr gratitude. 

Sts he terms it ‘ a regard to our good upon the w hole,’ -to those who have injured us, resentment, 

under the title of rational principles. Wliy he has —-to the wise and good, admiration. See, 

done so, we cannot pretend to say. W^e would ask, — - to the bad, indigiuiion. 

is not the desire of esteem as much a rational principle - - to our country, love, patriotism. 

as the desire of JiJppiiie.'-s ? We do not see any rca- 1. Paternal atfcction is a very strong and disinte- 
son why the desire of happiness should bo placed in a rested prinriple. How common is it," says Dr. 
higher class than lh.it ot know'ledge or of e.stecm. llcid, “ to see a young woman, in the gayest period 

In order to direct the desire of know'ledge, it is of life, who has spent her (lays in nhrth, and her 
necessary that we should con'^ider what knowledge is nigfits in profound sleep, without solicitude or 
useful; to direct the desire ot esteem it is requisite al once Iraicstormed into the earctul, the watemul 
that W'C sIkjiiUI value the opinion only of the wise and nurs^ ot her dear infant; ^loiii^ nothing by day 
good; and in order to guidb tlic do-itre of happiness, but gazing on it,‘and serving it in the meanest 
we ought accurately to ascertain in what happiness office byf. night, depriving herself of sound sleep 
consists. Wc see then that the projwr managemeut tor months, that it may be safe in Iict arnis, F*r^t- 
of th#se de.sires tiepends upon the Jti.stiiess of our ful of herself, her whole care is ceij^red hi tins little 
opinions respecting the proper objects ot them. object. The parental affection i^ the diuerent 

Jl'hii do(dre~oT happiness appears at .'i vety early' is exactly adapted to the office a.ssigned lo each. Tb® 
period. If a chiid born his hnger in ealching hold father would make an awkward muse to a new-born 
of a candle, he will njii r^jieai the experiment. NVyjy ? child, and the mother too indulgent a guardian. But 
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b* ill act with propriety and grace in their proper 
sphere.” 

•2\!omiiasv(m is the affection which we feel for the 
tli.stressed, whether the distrc.ss arise from poverty, 
iliseaio, or the loss of relations. It is an uneasiness 
or painful emotion which can only be removed by 
bestowing such assistance as may contribute to give 
lelief to the person in distress. Compassion ilisfoses 
a man to bo the friend and brother ot' those who are 
uifliappy: and there is no princi|>lc in human nature 
more amiable. When united with the desire of su¬ 
periority, it produces generosity and magnanimity. 

;5. (I'ralifiide is the affection which we feel to bene¬ 
factors, to persons who have done us favours which 
they were not bound by justice alone to confer, or 
who have forborne to do us mischief whifh justice 
would have permitted them to inflict. It is produced 
tJiercfore by the compassion or generosity of anr)thcr. 

This affection is evidently inteniled to be a rewarder, 
and thus to encourage Kindness and liberality. 

4. Since we have admitted among the’ affections 
gr.atitude, or the tecling we h.ive toward thn.,e who 
have done us favours, wo must also adipit tiie senti¬ 
ment which w'e feel against those who have done us 
injuriis. It impels us to pjinish jjie person who has 
injured us in proplion to the injury received: and 
therefore lays the foniKlation of public punishments 
for crimes. When re.senlmcnt becomes strong it is 
llie most violent of all our active principle.s and is 
c.illcd puxsioii, tins:<r, /virwgc. 

When w'c contemplate the character of awi.se 
and good man we feel t.'Vci//'andWhen wis¬ 
dom and goodness are perfect, as in the Deity, the 
emotion is called veneration, Fricildship is not a 
distinct, original afii'ction, but an attachment, founded 
upon esteem for qualitii's which we Ingniy vai.ic and 
.ardently love. The alfection between iho .se.v's is 
iiiade up of various princinles. It is friendship luo- 
dilied. 

(i. As the contemplation of the character of the 
W'ise and good produces esteem and hjve; the charac¬ 
ter of the bad raisCs and /ion or. 

7. Riihiofiiiii, or love to our coiuury, is an aff’cetion 
conspicuous in the histaiy of the world. It seems to 
be that? desire of supeiiorily, which w^e feel tor our¬ 
selves, e.\teiK!ed to our esuntry. We wish our Coun¬ 
try to be superior to all others in kuowlet'ge, in aits 
and sciences, in inaimtactnres and commerce, in 
arms, tcc. It is frequently tlie cause of wars between 
different nations. 

We are now come to^he most important and ele¬ 
vated of all the principles of the human mind, that 
which has been distinguished by tlic various names of 
Conscience, Sense of Duty, Moral Sense, and jiloral 
Faculty. All the attributes of mind which vve hjjve 
hitherto described, either intellectual oiierations 
on the one part, or principles which impel us traction 
on the other;' but the Moral Seu.s*e is both an intellectual 
and an active principle. When this priiftiplff is exer¬ 
cised, vve not ijnly have notions which no other prin¬ 
ciple could havih given us, but we feel a desire, to do 
certain actions, tf o enable n.s to give a distinct view 
of this principle, let us consider what our moral fecl- 
iiigs would be m a particular case of moral perception. 


Ia.*t us’snppose (hat we have seen two men engagi'd 
in light, and that the .aggressor is killed. If we are satis¬ 
fied that the other acted in self-defcuice, we do not 
condemn nor hate him: but if a man attack another 
who has done him no wrong, and put him to death, wo 
immediately feel emotions of horror and indignation; 
we condemn the action as wrong, and the murderers 
as dcsen ing jnmisliment. If we have wiliies.seid tlio 
public execution of a murderer, we do not condemn 
the jury who found the criminal guilty, nor the juilge 
who passed sentence, nor the executioner who is iho 
immediate cause of his death. Now what is the rea¬ 
son that we feel and think so differently in these thr<*o 
cases ? In the first and last examples we do not con¬ 
demn the m.ia who really put the other to death, be¬ 
cause in one instance Lt was done from self-defence, 
and in the other by public authority. It is the second 
case only that rouses our feelings, .^n immoral ac¬ 
tion consists of four parts, the motive, the iiUentiou^ 
ihe means gr external aelion, and the consequences. 
The consequence in the three cases mentioned is the 
srlfne; it is death. The external action by wlfu'h this 
con.sequciice was produced might also be the same; 
stabbing with a sword, .shooting with a pistol, &c. 
The intention too might b# the same, to ]>rodnec 
death. lleq^'C wo see that the immorality of an action 
cannot be discovertxl from knowing the intention, the 
external action, ami the consequences: but let us con¬ 
sider llic motives, thc.se are of a different natmo. In 
the ffr.st case, the moliv* wa.s self-defence, in the se¬ 
cond it was malice, in the third it was duty. Wo 
may conclude then, that at least with re.spect to the 
action of putting a ini'i to death, thg criihinality lies 
in the motive. Till we dLscover the niotivi!, the ope¬ 
ration of the moral principle does not take place. In 
the eontcinplation ol murder this operation consists of 
three.parts:—1, It is determined that the motive i.s 
wrong. 1?, That the niurdeicr is the object ol deles- 
yition. .3. That he deserves punishment. When the 
murderer is sensible of liis eriininalily, licalao, 1. per¬ 
ceives the motive to be. wrong; ‘2. he leels the 
emotion of grief for the evil which he has done, and 
lesentment against himself; 3. he is .sensible lh.at he 
dcscA'cs punishment, and trembles with the lear of 
being discovered. , 

If we were, to ,an.xlyze all crimes and good .actions 
in thi.s manlier, w:‘ sitoiild easily see whether the 
insral jn'inciple be I lie foundation ot virtue. This 
liovvever w'onld he improjX'r in a paper which is in¬ 
tended only as an outline of Moral Philosophy. But 
it would certainly be the most ell'ctftual way t») settle 
the dispute respecting the foundation of moral obli-' 
g.ilion. 

^Wc believe there arc near a dozen of dilfcrent 
theories which have been formed for determining the 
source of mor.al obligation. Wo will just mention 
them and .add llic naiyes of those who created or 
sui)])ortcd them. • 

1 , Virlne is agreeable to tlic will of God, 
Dr. ft'iirhinioii. 

‘2. It is agreeable to the eternal fitness ofi tilings. 
Dr. ClnrLe. 

,3. *lt is the dictate of the moral senseT"^'. Uut- 
cIlLHOU. 

• • • 
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4. It is the impulse^ of a sensation. PJlis. 

It is agreeable to right reason. Jiurlamaqui. 

It is agreeable to the truth of things, ll'oofaston. 

O ;r i.iulor.stnncling r<‘i)rc’sciits some actions as 
right, some as wnoiig. Cuduorth, lluiler, Prici. 

8. It is I'oiinilcil upon the dictates of sympathy. 
J r, A'tum a.'iii/A. 

<). It is conducive to general utility. Hume. 

1(1. It is conducive in the whole to the greatest good 
of the iiu'.iridual. Cmubcr/utid, Dr. Johnson. 

II. It depends upon opinion. .Miuidiville. 

It is evident that several of these difler from one 
another only in appearance, not in reality. We shall 
add an observation w hich to «oiue may appear para¬ 
doxical. It is this, that the mor.il principle can nei¬ 
ther be improved nor corru])X (.l. We in ly imleed by 
passions and self-ileceit prevent the exercise of this 
principle 5 bui when we allow ourseUes to form a 
tlearand stnnig coneeption of a virtuous .and virions 
action, we eaniiot but perceive the oiitr'> to be right 
anil to donerve reward, the other to be wrong ani^.to 
deserve punishment. 

^Ve liave now enumerated and classed the mosf 
important ami actlie principles. The intention and 
use of all, excepting the moral principle, is evidently 
to conduct us simply to certain ends, wdtliout regard 
to any thing farther j the moral principle again is 
formed to teach us wdial ends are good, what bad, 
and to distingnuh between the lawful anrl unjust 
means of arriving at the go6d ends. It is thereiore 
sujireme. * 

The nexi thing which would be projier to be done 
in this science ts to trace all i*.e virtues and vices to 
the natural principles from which they are derived, 
and to lay down rules for correcting vicious habits 
and for strengthening tlie dilFerent virtues. This we 
shall deter at present, lest it should lead us into too 
extensive a field. 


I.rrER.VRY INTELLIGENCE. 

Captain Leake of the Artillery, Captain Squire of the 
Engineers, Lieutenant Dundas of the royal Volunteers 
and Lieutenant Desude of the Queen’s Gcrraan.regi- 
ment have done more for ihe discovery of the inscrip¬ 
tion on Ponipcy's Pillar, than Porock, Nortlen, Gran¬ 
ger, Savary, or Denon. The letters they have found 
on the column of Alexandria, are these. 

TON TlMia XATON AITOKPATOPA 

TON nOAtOrXON AAEEANAPEIAS 

i 

^KAHTIANON TON SF.BAXTON 

noOTi£s EHAPxos AirrnTor 

JIPQZKrNEI 

Translation. —" Pompey the Prefect of, Egypt, ve- 
fierates the angusi and mostirevei-ed Emperor Dio- 
t;letian.” ^ 

The scored letters have been restored by Mr. Har¬ 
ter, now at l^aples. The hast four letters of the 
tenth word, it is evident on inspection only might as 
well have be.ft'ifiitid with Mtioioi: as.NTlos, and 
then we should see, that the name originally given 
to this l^autifui column was i’ompcy^ and though not 
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of the great Boman general, at least of the litfie 
PJgyptian Prefect. It is well known that both) an¬ 
cient and modern monuments are oftener calltHi after 
the names of those who set them up, than by the 
names of tltose to whom they are erected. 

We find it announced in a French periodical publi¬ 
cation, " that Professor Jaubert too has recently 
brought from Alexandria the copy of a Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, which appears calculated to fix in a precise 
manner the epoch at which the pillar, known by the 
name of Pomjwy’s pillar, was raised. Tliis copy has 
been submitted to the inspection of the National 
Institute.” 

Mr. Clark of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
brought home from a convent in the island of Pat¬ 
inos, three manuscripts, one of a dictionary in Greek, 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, another of a treatise on Mn- 
sick, and a tliird of all Plato’s works, except the 
politics, witli referemes to three dialogues, tb.it have 
never reached us, and quotations fiom plays of So¬ 
phocles of which we h.aie no fragmenls. The Colo¬ 
phon of this^curious MSS. is as follow.^: 

El’PAiMI XF.IPI TTi KAAAIITA'I'Or 
Emxns y«>E®Ai‘AiAicqNtN riArm 

^ NOMlSMATSm ISTZANIliiN AKKAKAI 
TPinN INAIItTIllN lA ETEI KOEMOP 

/SrrA B.ASiAEroN roE aeon nor 

EAEIA&r AElMNIlSTor 

This MS. was written by Joannes, Caligraphist, 
for Arethas Deacon of Patijw, at the price of 
thirteen By/.antian coins, in the llth year of the 
Indiction, and the 6'l04tli of the world, (that is the 
Syb'th of the Christian era) in the reign of tlic ever 
memorable Leo Basilius. 

An admirable proof of taste for the sciences, anil 
zeal for their propagatiouit has liecu shown at New¬ 
castle. After the example of some other large and 
flourishing cities in the kingdom, as Manchester for 
instance, they had formed a literary and philosojihical 
society, and this soc'iet;^ has just now come to the re¬ 
solution of erecting a lectureship on natural philoso¬ 
phy. We hope that they Will not confine this im- 
provpmont to natural philosophy, but extend it as 
they find ability to every oth^r branch of useful know¬ 
ledge j and that their example will be followed by every 
other populous place in the kingdom which is not 
the seat of any of the national seminaries. How many 
young men are employed in all our great trading and 
manufacturing towns, who*- have got a partial educa¬ 
tion, which they would be most desirous to completej, 
could they accomplish it in the places where their busi¬ 
ness Is carried on ? We can hardly conceive a greater 
Improvement, than the erection of lectureships, after 
this example of Neiycastle,^ in Manchester, in Liver¬ 
pool, Birmingham, Sic. would be. By this means*^^ 
not only the^ons, but the clerks of our manufacturers 
and traders would receive an education, from which 
the greater part of them are at p^ent debarred! 
How advantageous it is, that this order of men, now 
of so much power in this country,^should be an en¬ 
lightened order, is surely too obvious to need illustra- 
j tion. From their superior intercourse with the lower 
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orders, whom they employ, their attainments must 
have *he greatest influence upon the most numerous 
class of the community. We should think that even 
in London, institutions of a similar nature, near the 
great scene of business, would be an object well wor¬ 
thy of the attention of the leaders in trade, many of 
whom are so eminently distinguished for liberal <ind 
noble views. For the sake of their sons, who arc to 
succeed to their fortunes, and of their clerks, who in 
general succeed to their business, it is an object highly 
to be desired. A classical education may be got in 
great perfection in London ; and, to the honour of the 
trading part of the metropolis it ought to bo spoken, 
tliey fall behind none of their fellow-citizens in aiy 
xiety to bestow it upon their children. Hut there is 
no such thing as a scientific education to be procured 
in London. Yet surely the advantage of this is in¬ 
finitely superior to the other. A concomitant benefit, 
of infinite importance, could hardly fail to ie ob¬ 
tained; the spare time of the young men engaged ii) 
business might thus be agreeably and usefully em¬ 
ployed, and they saved from that debaurlicry ^^'hicl^ 
at present prevails among them in so destificlive a dc- 
gree. ^ ^ 

We are happy to announce improvements in other 
countries, as well as our own. 

The following are important encouragements to the 
promotion of learning and art, vjhich have been im¬ 
mediately given in Russia. 

The Emperor has granted to the Society of Arts, at 
Petersburg, a permanent revenue of 1-Kj,000 rubles, 
instead of ()(),(X)0, wdiich it formerly had. 

According to a new plan, presented by the commis¬ 
sion of public iuslitutions, there .ire to be Universi¬ 
ties in the empire of Russia, not only at Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Dorpat, but in two or three otlier great 
cities of the empire, and they arc to be put on the 
same footing with those in Germany. Nor are the in¬ 
ferior places to be neglected; colleges are to be ap¬ 
pointed in every city of the government, which will 
extend learning into every corner of the empire. And 
what we regard as of the greatest consequence of all, 
because the benefit exteq^ls to the largest portion of 
the community, schools are to beerectetl m every vil¬ 
lage. This example of atl«ntion to the iustructioif of 
the lower orders well deserves the regard of some of 
the most enlightened nations of Europe, where that 
important object is very shamefully neglected. 

The Duke of Somerset, as President of the So¬ 
ciety for establishing a Literary Fund," h^s received 
(through the hands of Dr. Macnab) a letter from the 
National Institute of Paris, signed by the Abbe Sicard 
their secretary, paying the highest compliments* to 
that establishment, and returning thanks for the pre* 

sent of " 'Die Claims q£ Literature.” 

^ • 

We are sorry, to state, that the venerable La Harpe, 
the author of the Cours de Literature, whq is pre¬ 
sent engaged in perhaps the most interesting part of 
his work, the Vic y of the Philosophy of the iMn Cen¬ 
tury, hasiiad an alarming attack which threatened his 
life. Hopes, howe^r, are again entertained of his 
lecovery. 

work WM lately writted at Paris,, but suppressed 
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by the government, containing n comp.irison of Agis 
king of Sparta and I>jwis XVT. and ascribing the 
death of butli to their mildness and want of resolu¬ 
tion. 

• • 

Mr. Beaumont, w'ho, by the united efforts of his 
pen and pencil, has rendered tlic Alps so familiar to 
us,—is about to present the public with a history of 
Savoy, illustrated by numerous drawings ot Antiqui¬ 
ties, Views, &c. 


Transla/ton of the Latin Fahh' in our last iiiimhrr, 

A correspondent, who expresses liis admiration of 
die Latin fable, inserted in our last Number from the 
new edition of Abbate George Fcrrick’s FabnlaB ab 
Illyi'iis adujiis disumpU% and teels u most nalu- 
r.'il curiosity after similar productions of a nation 
placed on the shores of the Adriatic Sea, “ which 
has not yet exceeded that stage of cultivation, w'herc 
the leading jwecepts of practical wisdom arc gene¬ 
rally preserc ed in proverbs," has favoured us wilh- 
lhu%bilow'ing IransLition of that fable : 

THE TWO SHIVS. 

Two pines of stalely growth^rom th* Alpine hill. 

To ships converted by the artist’s skill. 

Rode ill R^gusa’s hav, well known to fame. 

Alike in slructiire, and their rreljj,ht the same. 

These sister ships together sjiread their sails 
On ocean’s smooth i‘.'£});\pse with f.ivorina; gales. 
Sudden a storm arose !—the csistcrn tide. 

With moimtain surges tasji’d iheves.a'l's side; 

Fear seiz'd the crew, and half tlepriv’d #f hreaih 
Tlieir bosoms trembled with the. dread of death. 

One bark the force of winds .and waves sustain'd. 

And with hold prow the port in safety gain’d. 

Drben from it's course, by raging temj)e.-»Ls tost. 
Plung’d in the deep one hapless bark was lost. 

^ Whj was one. w reck'd—.mil why was one picscrt'd? 

One captain guided this—that many serv’d. 


VARIFTI’IFJS. 

Pic-jsic,—■Though this word ha.s puzzled all our 
etymologists, the custom is .as .ancient as Homer, for 
in the first book of the Oflyssey, when Minerva ap- 
p^rs to Telcmaehus disguised .as Mentor, speaking to 
him of the waste and riot of the suitors, she asks 
what is going forward, 

fctfun ; *»») Im fCKva; ru^t V’ ‘vb. 

' Is this a festival or a nuptial feast, fdt it cannot be a 
•pie nic.' The worirF^ane;, like pk nk, means a meal 
where all the guests contributed their share. 

The Rom.ans also had a similar kind of entertain- 
meril, to which they gave the name of sj/mbola, deri¬ 
ved from the Greek word Svyv&Av. 

The following anecdoy^ lately received from Con¬ 
stantinople, shews tlu'^present state of Athenian lux¬ 
ury. L^rd Elgin had obtained permission from the 
Porte to %cnd persons to Athens to look for the re¬ 
mains of ancient marble, &c, and among others tiny 
procured one marble containing an hut so 

latgo tlfat it was impo.s.sihle to convey it to the sea 
by men only. On enquiry, not a wheeled carriage 
nor fven a pair of wheels, cqlild*be found in AUxciis, 
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At length, after a lor)g search, twn old wh^s, but of 
dilTereiit sizes; were pr{)c-ured, and to these an axle- 
tree was fitted, on which, witli much ditficuUy, and 
after many failures, the stone was convoyed to the sea¬ 
side. 

It seems not to he generally known that the unfor¬ 
tunate l.iewis XVI. was a lineal descendant of onr 
equally nnforlimate Charles I. Tiie daughter of 
Ciiarles married the Duke of Orleans, by wlniin she 
had a dauahler married to the Duke of Savoy, and 
their danglner Maria Adelaide w'as married to the son 
of I.ewis XIV'^. from whom the royal families of 
TratMe and Spain akso descended, and Inilh the royal 
branche.s of the House of Bourbon would have stood 
before the House of Brunswick for tlic .succession to 
this throne, had it not been for the Act of Settlement. 

Few of the spectators who attend the representa¬ 
tion of Shaks^ienrc’s Henry V, are possibly aware that 
not the descendants ot tliat prince, but tliose of bis 
antagonist the king of France, are now«sitling on the 
Knglish thisjne; for Catherine, after tlio deatl|j ol" 
Ht'nry, inarried ftwen Tudor, from wliom Henry 
VH. and every snb.se<iuent English monarch are des¬ 
cended. r 


MANNI'lllS. • 

IN our first Xuinl>er it was remarked, that " all 
whicii can be compri'-ed under liie he.id KvownEix.i, 
OF Titf. Wont n, is the knowledge of the manners 
and customs of Loudon.” This remark reqnires* to he 
exp.sndeik and m.i\ indeed be taken into considoialion 
\\ ithout di.stnit)ing the prevailing opinions either of the 
taste or morals ot the age, for although the review of 
the subject wltieb we propose to take may contract 
THE WouT.n ir.to a less space than it has been sup¬ 
posed to fill, it will at the same time probably allord 
some consolation to those who are not men of the 
world, anil lessen tl\ it anxiety to hiimc it, which leads 
to numerous perplexities and dangers. 

'I'ravellcrs have ever been so far aw.are of the truth 
of our remark, as to consider every tour as imperleet 
which does not comprehend the metropolis of ^lie na¬ 
tion in w'hich they journey, and would blush to pub¬ 
lish their descripiioiis or ob^rvatioiis of the mauners of 
any country, it' they h.ad viewed only those of its re¬ 
mote provinces and villages. The chief city of ev'cr}’ 
nation is the criterion by which the observer judges 
of the whole, because he julgcs, perhaps not impro¬ 
perly, that whi^.ever is good or b.id must derive its 
existence and its authority tliere, and be thence pro¬ 
pagated throughout the inferior towns and villages. 

In this country, it is generally acknowledged, that 
no person e.in lay claim to attention who writes on 
the subject of manners, at a distance from London j 
and tlie reason is, that in the remote par.tsof the coun¬ 
try he can receive only an impfrfect information, and 
that at second-hand j and although his powers of re¬ 
flection or of wit may be adequate to the subject, his 
materials are so defective that he c;m treat it only in a 
very genera l, and, in some respects, a conjectural way, 
fgr >pui*o«l‘''wnat constitutes .the chief nicrk of all 
descriptive censure or satire, actual oijseiivation. 
Hence, the best an^ nipst useful works which have 


ap|)cared on the stale of publiek manners, have ap¬ 
peared in the metropolis ; and all attempts to ^sume 
the pen of the Ess a v ist in remote parts of the king¬ 
dom have ill a great measure fallen short of expecta¬ 
tion, from the iiisiguificauce of the place whence tliey 
were dated, whicli created none of the interest and 
anxiety that the public feels to know what passes in 
T,ondon, and in London only. The provincial Essayists, 
tlierefore, who indeed have not been very nuincrou.s, 
liave been obliged to till their lucubrations with ques¬ 
tions of taste, or moral di.srourM s, that might have 
been written with eipial local propriety in a desert, or 
in a jail; or, by way of mauners, to exhibit carica¬ 
tures of what they had read in liooks, and wh.at was 
no longer to be witnessed in real life. Manners strictly 
speaking are subjected to the empire of fashion, and 
the metropolis of every nation is the seat of that em¬ 
pire. No person could for a nionieiu think of looking 
lor it any where else; and a man of the world would 
as soon hoa'-t of the novelty of a cast-olF suit, or 
imagine that be would appear to greater advantage at 
the Opera fioin having often paraded the.’Change at 
Bristol, or Slaving spent the summer iu the highlaudi 
of Scotland. 

If we may be allow'cdfmmake a comparison between 
f.’slp'nn and trade, between luatiner-. and commodi¬ 
ties, we may say that London is tlie great manufac- 
turing town of manners and nioraU, Ivy means of ait 
aiirii lit and extcn.siv,'* monopoly, which all the nation 
hc-ides can neither invade nor destroy. Other cities 
and towns, be they of whatever magnitude, and here 
we do not except Dublin, Edinburgh, or Liverpool, 
.are allow'od only to manufaetnre some common and 
coarse stiitFs, such as nature and necessity prescribe, 
but cannot, in a single instance, atien.pt the finer sorts 
at' fahruiuc, as our eloquent friend Mr. Cliristie would 
say, nor presume to dictate to the metropolis a sin¬ 
gle principle of politene^ss, tlio curve of a bovv'^, the 
display of a veil, the knot of a ribband, the shape of 
a turban, or, in short, the infinitesimal part of a 
mode of looking, speaking, or acting. Let not the 
provincial towns, however, be ofli nded with this re¬ 
present,ition of the relation in which they stand to the 
metropolis. ^ The same stat*. of things prevails, and 
the same bearings and distances arc observed over all 
Europe. They are not irf a worse jircdicament than 
the people of Lyons or Bourdeanx in France, those of 
Seville and Barcelona in Spain, or tliosc of Riga and 
Krow in Russia, They still may have the satisfaction 
of carrying on a very advantageous trade, if they 
chuse to llqiik it so, by sending up the raw ma/irial 
to London, and receiving it back in the mannfiiclured 
state, with the highest polish, and the mo.st beautiful 
glo9.s. They may send us up young merchants, whom 
wc return in the shape of men of fashion, or a cargo 
of domestic society and hay^incss, which may be 
manufactured into eqrd-cl'Ubs, routs, and picnics. And 
perhaps it is needless to add, by way of information, 
how niucl/of late years thi.s kind of trade has flourished, 
and how many fiicilities have been adrainistererf to it, 
by the smoothness of our roads, and the wpidity of 
our carriages, so that there are v«ry few spots in our 
island, in whicli London manners and Loudon morals 
have not been intruvluced. 
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But while the metropolis is thus acknowledged to 
he superior, and independent for its inventions and 
devolutions in manners, upon the mst of the united 
kingdoms, it cannot be denied, that it sometimes ex¬ 
periences the horrors of scarcity, and, by occiisiotial 
sterility of genius in the professors of fashion, is 
obliged to have recourse to foreign aid. But cvewlierc 
the monopoliaiiig spirit of trade shows itself, for tlic 
importers of lashion will admit no goods that have not 
been consigned to London houses, and <<iiueyed in 
Ix)ndon bottoms, directly to the jwjrt of the metropo¬ 
lis, and from thence by safe and secret carriage to tlie 
W'arehouses of Pall Mall, and Boml-stroct. To illus¬ 
trate the wisdom of this precaution, if, indeed, so 
plain a fact requires any iilnstrntion, we need only 
suggest to our readers the idea of the follov;ing shock¬ 
ing circumstances. Let them contemplate, for a mo¬ 
ment the danger whicli the master of a ship would 
incur were he to land a Paris cap at Bristol, or by some 
strange blunder in ciri'umnavigation, shew the dress 
of an o{)cra dancer at Cdasgow, or unship a quantity 
of .\inii’is and BniUiKcs on the shores of Korlidk. 
These goods, once exposed to the air those iiorriJ 
quarters, would infallibly^perish: for the spirit of 
fashion is thii most subtile of any, and evaporates in 
a moment if the \chiclo be opened in any cliraafb but 
that of Westminster. I.et us likewise supjwsc for a 
moment, (and longer wc would not wish to shock our 
readers) that Madame JlecamiePhad been /ir-sl seen in 
Norwich market-place, or had,//r.v/ dazzled the eyes 
of the dockers at Plymoulli: would she flien have 
been followed in the Park as a celestial being?—Bnt 
such accidents, it must be allowed, happen very s 'l- 
dom, and there is one chief prcvcnti\e clause in the 
navigation act of fashion, which prescribes that every 
thing sliall be haniil and a (wv, which has not tlic 
London stamp, and has not been conveyed thence in 
due order of wear, and wflh all the sanctions of cus¬ 
tom. Were a cargo, then, of Parisian modes to be 
by any accident landed on the coast of Cornwall, it 
may be asserted with some degree of confidence, that 
their being intended for the purposes of cloathing the 
human body would neycr enter into the head of any 
vnUmtloniicd Coniisli man. • 

StilU however, it is t^ be remarked, and we«do it 
with some degree of regret, that tlie purveyors of 
modes of dressing, thinking and sjreaking, are now 
and then so lamentably deficient in invention, or at 
least ill that ready invention whicli affords a continual 
supply of varieties, as to|be indebted to foreign aid; 
and consequently to allow a superioritjr in original 
genius to some foreign metropolis. By what means 
this has happened, we shall not now stop to iriQuiru. 
It is not, however, a falling-off peculiar to modern 
times. We sns|)ecl that I^mdon has been of old Ihe 
pupil of the Contiji^, and history liears us SDUt in 
asserting that; for above a centilty, Paris has beiMi that 
pre-eminent and happy city to which alW otliers look 
up tvith respectfiil deference. For the truth of this 
we may ap|ieal to the most vulgar records, sucli as the 
statutes at large, t^ie vigilanee of the Custom and Ex¬ 
cise officers, the ann-als' of noefors’ Commons, and 
the trials of the Court of King’s Bench. It must be 
added likewise, and this is an additional source of re¬ 


gret, that this traffiek has beerf carried on in defiance 
of the laws of reripiocify, and consequently the course 
of Exchange has been greatly against us. While we 
havelieen importing almost everything from Paris, and, 
no one will deny, pe.ying dearly for it, the Parisians 
liave never taken any tiling from us. If tliere may be 
suggested any exceptions to tliLs position, they are of 
too recent date to be snbiee.t to calculation. 'J'hey 
neither copy our boots, nor translate tnir comedies j 
they sedua' no mamitiuanrers of games of chance, noi‘ 
desire to have a single Einglishwoman to ga/e at in 
their parks, and paragraph in their news-papers; they 
send tor no Englishman to dress their sallads,* nor 
have they engageil Hoby to instruct diem in buckling 
their shoes. They havi^ imported no quantity of va¬ 
riegated lamps for routs, nor have they tilled their 
lioarding-schools with English teacliers,^English musi¬ 
cians, or English dancing-masters -, and although an 
English newspaper has been estalilished in their me¬ 
tropolis, onr readers may be able to judge how far it 
dAerves llie name, when lliev are told that its princi¬ 
ples are Eiench, and its conductors out'aws. 

Except, however, in the case of this losing trada 
with Paris, the manners aiK^ tashions of the metro¬ 
polis are all ^ur own, and whoever wishes to acquire 
a knowledge of the wot Id, must repair to London, as 
the sole university, which permits no inferior schools, 
and admits none to Us dcgrivs who have not kept 
their terms within its walls. Those, therefore, who 
prid^ thcrnscK'i’s on the “ knowledge of the world,” 
as an indispen .able characteristic of a human licing, 
as that without which wealth would b« a hilrtlicn, and 
life itself in-upporlable, niui.t notcoinpl.iiu it wc have 
narrowed Ihe extent of their education to one semi¬ 
nary only, and if wc shall hereafter, pcrli:;i)s, attempt 
to prove tl'.at much even of dial knowledge may be- 
omitted without real injury, and that many classes of 
that seminary may be passed over, without any rreat 
danger of wasting life in obscurity, or of perishing iu 
deplorable ignorance. 

• 0/JiM fd intfrprett. Not Ions ago, an ingenious Fronriiman 
was employed by Ihc first nrclos lo dress a sallad. 7 ii. liiid lialf- 
a-guiilVa tur the job, and fuiiiisbed only some liquid ingieduiils 
winch give a peculiar yest! 

■f* To be completely (lrcssed,*a man must liave Ills slioes biictled 
by Mr. I loby, w ho actually attends lor this purjioe on sums ui tins 
fust jicople of (ii.hioii. 


POLITICS. 

THF, assembling of the British PSiTiamcnt, for Ihe 
first time, after die publication of a periodical work, 
which h.is Politics lor one class of the subjects with 
wjiich it projHiscs lo be engaged, naturally calls for 
some observations on that political bodv, one of the 
most remarkable, certainly, that ever existed. 

We do not moan ilwell upon the admirable 
union, in our legiSature, of the deinocratical, the 
aristocrat Ic.il, and the monarchical forms of govern¬ 
ment, in t!ie house of commons, the Jiouse of lords, 
and the king;—lo explain the manner in wMc.h they 
act as clictks upon one another; -how the a^an- 
tages*whieh pecnjiarly belong to each otuicsSffltrms 
are obtained, and the disadvantages prevented, by their 
mutual action; and how, <)ytbis happy conjunction. 
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we have liberty withoift anarchy, sleaillncs? without 
oppression, and promptitude withtmt despotism. These 
truths have been so lully provevl and illustrated, that 
scarcely any one is ignorant of them, or hesitates to 
bclicte them. If’theie be any dispute, it is only re¬ 
specting the degree in which the happy effects described 
are obtained. That monarchiciil, aristocratical, andde- 
mocratical powers exist in our government, and that a 
greater degree of the benefits which ought to result 
from govoinment arc enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
this country, than in general have been, or arc, enjoyed 
by the human race, can be disputed by none who is 
C3p:il)le of understanding the subject. 

It deserves, however, to be remarked, that the 
theoretical account of our coijstitutiou, though a use- 
liil generalization of the particulajs, is not exactly 
cxiincident with its practical .state. It is not, ns se¬ 
parated bodic.s, or powers, each sitting in a dillerent 
place, and each pursuing a separate cia.w^of interests 
and principles, that the king, lords, anil commons 
balance one another. There is no token of tJiat op¬ 
position lietwcen the different branches of the legisla¬ 
ture, that incessant action, and reaction of which the 
theory speaks ; they apjirar, in general, to go on an/i- 
cably together, as if the views and inteiesls of all 
were tlie same. 

'I’he balance is established, in reality, by an indirect, 
rather than a direct counteraction, i'lic democmtical 
interests alone are not pursiicel in the house of coiu- 
nioiis ; the aristocratical ahinc are not pursued iu^the 
bouse of lords; nor the mouarchic.d alouc in the ca¬ 
binet council. Ah these three interests are pursued 
in each of these three places ; and as far as these in¬ 
terests are opposed the conflict is felt in each. 

It can hardly be said, that at any period of the 
history of parliament, all those who form the great 
natural aristocracy of every country, all those whose 
possessions elevate them al)Ove the condition of 
tlie people, were contained in the house of lords.” 
t)f course a mixture of aristocratical interests and 
views must always have existed in the house of com¬ 
mons; though originally the condition of the greater 
part of the members of that house differed but little 
from the condition of the people. 

By the operation of time, and the growdh of riches 
in the country, the representatives of the people, in 
general, are now men of eminent wealth; scarcely 
yielding individually in point of fortune to the lords, 
and collectively far surpassing them. In the most 
impoi'tant aristocrttical arrangements, therefore, those 
which respec t the power assigned to property, the in¬ 
terests of the upjjcr and the lower house, instead of 
being opposed, are the .same. If the house of conj- 
mons then be democratical, by the depcndance of the 
members upon their constituents, it must be ari.stocra- 
tical too, by the regard of the members to their o\vn 
interests. * « 

Nor is this all. Together witli the richc.s, the dig¬ 
nity and rank of the members of the low-er house 
have risen. Originally, w’hcii the obscure burghers of 
the corpora te t^ vms.were sununoned together to grant 
theift.MMiseffTto some imposition or tax, the |;rcat 
lords disdained to have any manner of intercourse 
\yith them, fifow the case is to much altered, tl^^t 


none are more ambitious than tlie son* of peers to be 
admitted to sit in the lower hou.se. In this respect, 
too, of just nnportance in the estimation of most n;en, 
the views of the house of commons arc identified 
w'ith those of the house of lords. 

I’his creation of aiistocratical interests, and by 
consecinenre, of aristocratical ideas, in the house of 
commons, instead of leaving destroyed the balance of 
our constitution, is the very thing which has preserved 
it. Tor tiie power of the house of commons has cn- 
creased so much, that had not the interests of the 
other branches of the legislature become incorporated 
with its own, it must before now have swallow^cd 
them up. 

'The power of holding the purse has gradually, in 
modern times, become of more and more importance, 
fill now it is all in all. Originally the greater part, if 
not the whole of the cxpeuces of government, were 
defrayed by the rents of the king’s lands ; these were 
at last wholly alienated, and the king became de¬ 
pendant upon the people for Ids whole support. For 
three centuries past, by the progress of commerce 
and riches, iftoney has been advancing in importance 
in the trans.ictions of mankind. It may now be re¬ 
garded, in Tuvope,*as no? only,‘he instrument, but 
the measure of jvower. We sh.ill not much err if 
vve say, that the power of every state is in proportion 
to its wealth. I'his power of money necessarily threw 
a vast increase of inltuenco into the hands of those 
who ha<l the granting t)f it. And in England the de- 
pendance of the government upon money is increased 
to an enormous degree by the national debt. All 
thc.se causes hav« conspired to magnify the importance 
of the house of commons, and it now possesiics the 
undis|iuted ascendancy among the members of the 
legislature. The whole business of tlie nation may, 
almost literally, be said to be transacted there. By 
the power which it clairaiT of watching over the ex¬ 
penditure of the public money, there , is hardly one 
action of guvcrninent which it has not an opportunity 
of canvassing. So little can be done without money, 
that recourse must be had to the house of commons 
in every thing. And tlius, not only the legislative, 
but the far ijreali r part of flic executive power of 
the state, is concentrated in ^le house of comn^is. 

We find accordingly, that instead of seeking to 
oppose directly the power of the commons, the cliief 
object of the other two brandies of the legislature is 
to acquire an influence in directing the measures of 
that a.ssembly. We see dayy how great an object of 
ambition it is*to the nobles to placets great a number 
a.s possible of their connections, and dependants in the 
lower house. And much discussion has been employed 
respec\ing the power of the king, both to direct the 
choice of members, and to influence tlieir resolves 
when ojiosen. , ^ 

By the concentration, however, of power, and of 
business i<i tbe house of commons, it docs not follow 
that the aristocratical and monarchical members of 
tlie constitution have lost any degree of their real 
power. We have already expLiined in what manner 
the house of commons ha^ become* itself aristocrati¬ 
cal, and the condition of its members become really 
that of nobles. Bjr a piemorabl^ vote pf tht; housQ 
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in question, not many years past, the power of the 
crown, instead of having ^liminislled,^vas declared to 
•have encreased, and to have eiicreased to a dangerous 
extent. We are disposed to believe that this opinion, 
if examined to the bottom, will not be found to be 
just. But there is some reason to conclude that the 
nristocratical interest has encreased. This is probably 
more than counterbalanced, however, by the superior 
influence which public opinion has acquired, not in 
this country only, but in every country in Europe. 

If it should occur to any man to conclude, that 
since the business of the state, not legislative merely, 
but esecutiv'e too, is almost entirely transacted in the 
house of commons, no other legislative or executive 
member of government is necessary, and that the 
business more peculiarly appropriated to the king 
and his council, might be transacted by an executive 
committee of the house of commons and its chairman, 
we reply, that no opinion ('an be more erroneous. It 
is the influence of the king upon the hou-.e of <'om- 
mons, which renders their operations salutary, which 
prevents them from becoming quickly in the highest 
degree pernicious. Were the ambition*of the mem¬ 
bers of the house of commons to be opened, in this 
manner, to the attai«ment of the Ttighest power, what 
vast motives would be given to contention ? Thartionse 
must become a scene of intrigue, violence, and ani¬ 
mosity hardly paralleled by any thing which has yet 
been seen. Instead of consultBig for the interests ot 
the country, they would have enough, and more than 
enough to do, to receive the importunities of the can¬ 
didates, and listen to the motives which they presented. 
A popular assembly must have its amWtion moderated, 
by the want of power to place any of its members in 
situations of high honour or profit. 'I'his is its natural, 
and proper check. And this the silent work of time 
has established in the British constitution, in a more 
admirable form, than the %ilt of man had been able 
to contrive. The attainment of the supreme power 
is taken entirely out of the number of the objects of 
ambition, by fixing it immoyeably in an individual, 
and the line of his descendants. And even the sub¬ 
ordinate offices of greatest trust and pnvtit are not 
in tiic gift of the lioune uf commons.* I'his would 
•till render it, in a great 4 legrce, a scene of cabal, in¬ 
trigue, and contention. The nomination to these is 
intrusted to the king, and to him undoubtedly, of all 
depositaries, can improper motives of choice be the 
least seldom presented. 

The mischiefs hithert(\found inseparable from the 
proceedings of a popular n.ssembly are thtis completely 
provided against. And though the greater part qf the 
government of the country, even the executive part 
of it, is carried on, in fact, in the house of commons, 
it is done without disturbance. This is the only m£an 
hitherto discovered, 8^ which the advantages d a po¬ 
pular government have been obtained, unaccompanied, 
perhaps, by still greater disadvantages. • • 

Tlie character of the legislature depends not only 
upon the orders ^f the citizens of whom it is com¬ 
posed, and the manner in which they are united, but 
upon the individuals too who happen, at any time, to 
form these orders. 


We intend here to make sfime observations on the 
ability which is exhibited at present by those indivi¬ 
duals. We mean to confine ourselvtjs in this paper to 
that subject entirely. And we entre.u our readers to 
abstract their minds, if it be possible, from all consi¬ 
deration of tlie measures of the ditfcrent parties, 
whether ministerial or anti-ministi*rial; except in so 
far only as tliey are indicative of talents in the [xirsoni 
who arc the authors of them. 

We entirely agree with Mr. Burke, that he left par¬ 
liament greatly richer in talents th m he found it. 
We do not confine our meaning to tlie great leaders 
of the difl’erent parties. We say. that of those who 
do not aspire to be leaders, there is at this time in the 
house (jf commons a nj|uclj greater number who are 
capable of taking a share, .and a rc.-poctable share in 
the bnsincss, than ever was found in lliat house at one 
time before, I'his is a fact, perhaps, of greater con¬ 
sequence lli^ tlie superiority of the present leading 
members to those who have heretofore directed the 
rAolves of that assembly. 

Two of these pre-eminent members arc presented 
to oiir notice by claims of such peculiar magnitude, 
that it is natural wc should ^legiii with tlicin. Tlie 
gentlemen t^ whom we allude are Air. Pitt, and Air. 
I'ox. 

We have no hesitation in admitting, what indeed 
could hardly avoid being the ra.se, considering the 
station he so long filled,* tiiat Air. Pitt has been over- 
prayied, and his talents over-rated. But in the most 
solier tone of just appretiation, let us ask what proof of 
ability has been exhibited by any preceding conductor 
ol'liis niajc.sty’s ('ouucils, which lias not 1 ce.i exhibited 
by Mr. Pitt? It is not easy, in running over former 
ministers in your memory, to find one wiili whom you 
can compare him. I/;t us select one who standi 
highest in tlie recollections of his coumry, let us cora- 

i iare him with his own father.—()f those who have 
leard the speeches of both, and who are admirers of 
the eloquence of both, there are a gi calcr iiimiber who 
think that of the son superior, than there are who 
think that of the tiiiher. And if vve may judge by 
the printed specimens which vve have of lioth, thoiigb 
there m.iy be more impetuosity, more lire, in paiti- 
cular passages of the speeches of the father than in 
those of the son, there is not the same coherence of 
ideas, nor the appearance of a mind equally formed 
to view an object in that steady and systematic man¬ 
ner which leads witii mo»t security to truth, and is 
the surest indication of intcllcctuaV superiority. To 
compare their measures; let us wave tJie dispute re¬ 
specting the wisdom or folly of going to war against 
French republic, a complicated question, which 
violently excites the passions of men, and we may 
safely undertake to point ont as many errors in the ad- 
gainistration of Ixird Chatham, as can be pointed out 
in that of Mr. Pitt. •Undoubtedly too, we may under¬ 
take to point ont an equal number of difliciilt and sa¬ 
lutary measiiros carried by Air. Pitt, as by his father, 
even regard being had to the times they enjoyed [lower. 
The arms of the country, victorious under the one, 
and Baffled under tlie other, are urged*iu pmna the 
inferiority of Mr. Pitt’s genius. But the conclusion 
is^ot supported- it is uofc pnwvcJ, t’nil the fortunate 
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action!) of Ijjird Chalhatn wcro more arduous than the 
operations of Mr. Pitt, tlujn,!;li <lis;ippoii)tcd of suc¬ 
cess. The situation of athiirs, in w iiicli Ix>rd Cltat- 
ham acted, was the ordinary on.-, a situation in tYhich 
hundreds had acted hcfoic I.i.n, in which too the 
arms of his country iiad I'ct'crc been distinguished by 
more brilliant success than they' were under him, 
though certainly not supiiorted, at the time to which 
ve allude, by any extraordin.iry i.ileiUs in the minister. 
But the situation in which Mr. I’itt acted was unex¬ 
ampled; and never, in the course of human all airs, 
did (he succession of events set I'orc.siglit and conjec¬ 
ture so completely at detianev. JSlo adnimistr.ition was 
ever distinguished by so great an ascendancy of the 
premier over his colleagues In oJiice, as that of 
Mr. Pitt. And what account c..ii he given of this, 
but great superiority of talents ? The kiinwledge 
which he possesses of the trathc and operations of his 
coiuuiy is said by those who know hvn to be un- 
eijuallcd, and not merely to extend to the'general out¬ 
line, but to the detail of every maiiiitacture and efci- 
plovment in the kingdom. JJo himself, indeed, is 
said to mention one exception, the distillery, which 
he never, he says, coukl iindersland completely, or 
be able to prevent the frauds ol tlie distillers. Ilis 
quickness and dexterity in managing I he combinations 
of figures is said by those who have trausacfcd busi¬ 
ness with him to be great. We consider the plans 
of finance, for which he Itfis been so nnmercifiilly 
loaded with applause, as wise and salulary, but hv no 
means requiring any great depth of inveiition to dis¬ 
cover, or any great niagnaniinity to carry into exe¬ 
cution. 

It is difficult to appreciate justly the talents tif a 
man, who has made a tise of his talents of which 
tve cither very tuucli approve, or very much disap¬ 
prove. We have made the attempt however in the 
case of Mr. Pitt; let us now make it in that of Mr. 
Ti)x. A majority, probably a large majority of those 
wlio have heard the speeches both of PiU and of Fox, 
])refor the elotjucnce of the lormer. He has greatly 
the advantage in point of voice. He has that pecu¬ 
liar tone of confidence, both with regard to tlic»jnat- 
tcr and the words of his speeches, which, if supported 
hy liigh .situation, high character, and some abilities, 
imposes, as if by a sort of magic, upon mankind. It 
was the irreparable misfortune of Mr. Pitt, that he 
went into office at an age so early that it was impossi¬ 
ble his mind could be stored with general knowledge, 
and tliat he contimicd in office without any intermis¬ 
sion which could allow him time, to repair that disad¬ 
vantage. Accordingly, though we discover a more 
correct judgment in his spceclies than in those of IVJr. 
Fox, we do not find the same rich supply of idelis 
and information. Mr. Pitt exhibits more acuteness in 
discovering tlie weak parts of an antagonist's argu¬ 
ment, and more art in turning hk errors against him. 
But Fox exhibits a mind much more accustomed to 
enlarged and coinpretiensivc v iews of human affairs, 
and to aellection on the general nature of human so¬ 
ciety. Mr. Pitt is said to be a more corrwt speaker, 
in pakit of'language, tlian Mr. Fox. But tbfs is a 
mistake. The errors of Mr. Fox, however, are more 
cosily detected; because the construction of his si¬ 


lences is so simple, that yon see from the beginning 
to the end of llum at a glance: where.as those of sMr. 
Pitt arc so long and involved, dial you lose the begiiiJ* 
ning before you get to ‘he end, and know not whether 
the one corresponds with (he other or not. Mr. Fos 
too, by hcsirating and correcting, olten advertises you 
of hk mistakes. Now, Mr. Pitt never hesitates or 
corrects. Pitt iiiuicr.«tands much better than Fox thtf 
p-assions which are favourable to his purpose; and ha 
lias sliewn that he possesses the power of raising fear, 
and indign ition at least, in'a very high degree. The 
iii.nily, and dignified manner of Mr. Pitt, too, is cer¬ 
tainly .superior to the bustling, and over-rapid, and 
.-.oinewhat frivolous manner of P’ox, however power¬ 
fully recommended by its simplicity, and the iircsisti- 
ble appe.iraiice of candour which distinguishes it. A 
striking characteristic of the speeches of Mr. Fox is 
the bold and generous sentiments of freedom with 
which they abound, which seem to warm himself 
oven to enthusiasm, which rouse so strongly the feel¬ 
ings of his hearers, and which probably have an eflcct 
even on those who disapprove of tlrem. One thing, 
of no little iibporlance, may be said of the eloqueiu'o 
of l''ox, which cannot be said of the eloquence of 
Pitt. It has stood \lie tesf of .aiiversily, that of the 
otliei»has not. The favour with which Mr. I’ilt, as 
the son of Chatham, w'as reccivctl at first, and the 
high station which he has so long tilled, would hav«; 
procured admiration tn talents far inferior to hi.s. I'lie 
e!oi|iience of P’ox, when lie w'as the most uniionnl ir 
man pcrhajis in the kingdom, cxtorleii the higlic .t .qj- 
probation. One of the most eminent of his ciu-uics, 
(he author of the Pursuits of l.ileralure, who by an 
application of scripture, not |)erfeclly decent, <-oii- 
deinned the tendency of his speeches, in langnage tlcj 
most awfully .severe that ever drojit from a pen, call¬ 
ing his *• tongue tire, a world of iiiiijuity, full of 
deadly poison, which settevh on fire the course of na¬ 
ture, and is itself set on fire of Jiell,” even an enemy, 
cajiable of such violence as this, declared that the 
eloquence of Fox w.is unparalleled in the ISritish Par¬ 
liament.—VV'e can carry the comparison, however, 
between him and Mr. Pill no^farther. We have little 
or no experience of the wi.sdom of Mr. Fox in coii- 
ducteng atfairs. But if a conclusion is to be drawn 
from tlie judgment with which he uses his talents in 
parliament, and in ordinary life, we are obliged to 
confess, that we do not think it is very favourable. 

Mr. Dundas who was long understood to stand next 
to Mr. Pitt In the manag^ient of afiairs has lately 
become a member of a ditlerent branch of the legi.s- 
lature. With the merit of .no pretensions to what is 
called fine qualitie.s, of any kind, this gentleman pos- 
sessci! a practical sagacity, and a just' discernment, 
thd fruit of good talents, and experience of mankind, 
which^rendered him not only a^aluable co-adjutor in 
counsel, but a powerfiil supporter in debate. 

In coti;iid(sring the talents of those who follow Mr, 
Pitt, and Mr. Fox, undoubtedly the two first orators, 
who ever sat in Parliament, the wonder is not that 
these stand before the rest, but that there are so many 
who bear a respectable comparisoTi with them. In 
tracing the annals of. Parliament, you do not find a 
great number to prefer to Lord Hawkesbury, eitlier 
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in extent of political information, or in the power of 
dispii^'ing his ideas to advantage. Mr. Addington’s 
Clients in debate are not of the first rank, and perliaps 
they are less estimated from his filling the place of 
such a predecessor. But by oiir fathers the place of 
•Speaker of the House ot Commons was understood to 
require ability of no ordinary sort. No man #.-ver 
filled that arduous situation with more approbation 
than Mr. Addington. And we do not conceive it 
impossible to be inferior to Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Po.x, 
in eloquence, and be ns wise a man as either of 
tiiem. 

Mr. Grey atid Mr. Sheridan come up so near to the 
merit even of the two foremost members that we may 
safely rank thetn with any preceding leaders in the 
house of commons, AViih great natural acuteness, 
viv.acity, an infinite conimaiul of ludicrous images, 
and more power oJ' apprt)priatc language than almost 
any man in the Imhse, .Mr. Sltcridan cbu-scs a task 
in w'hich the.se qtialilies are [Mjculiarly useful, and in 
W'hich his great detect, the w ant of knowledge, least 
appears. He in general coniines himself to the cut¬ 
ting up of the arguments of an adveriSiry.—If any 
thing be w’anling to the energetic and manly elo¬ 
quence of Grey, to<% it is*kno\vl^(lge. 

Mr. Windham deserves particular regard, tlfcugh 
certainly no orator. His speeches exhibit marks of 
knowledge, and of a truly cultivated mind. Yet 
they never make a great impression; and in general 
tire his hearers insulleiably. Notwithstanding the 
violence of his piinciple.s, his manner is cold, and his 
Voice feeble, and peevish. He hjHinds so many w'onls 
about the trilling illustrations of hi# argunjcnt, or 
even tilings altogether extraneous to it, and bewilders 
) ou with so many little distinctions, and refinemenls, 
that you lose sight of tJie great points to which he 
means to direct your attention. 

Not only howex er are tUcre a greater number of 
eminent individuals in the house of commons at this 
than at any preceiling period; but the whole hotly of 
it is more enliglitened. The |nercantile, and manu¬ 
facturing gentlemen, who form a part of it, are ntiw 
much be tter educated thgn formerly. Nay the habits 
of life of the landed proprietors are far* more favour¬ 
able to kiiovvleclge and, intellectual qualifications. 
Kven the dissipation of a fashionable life, necessarily 
implying a varied intercour.se of society, is more fa¬ 
vourable to the communication of ideas, and the 
exercise of mind, tlian^herude .sports of the field, 
in which the English ^‘iitry formerly spent their 
lime. 

One particular mast strike every man who has en¬ 
joyed the advantage (not a smJill one) of witnessing 
the proceedings of the house of commons. We 
mean the manly, and admirable simplicity which dis¬ 
tinguishes the mode ^ speaking there. No theatrical 
tones and gestures are here attctnple^I. And nothing 
can withstand the contempt of the house •f vmmon.s 
at the ailectntion of that Jine manner, as it is called, 
which so often disgraces both the pulpit and the bar. 

The only subjec? of general importance, which has 
occupied the attention of parliament, since it met, is 
the continuance of the Act to restrain the Bank of 
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England from paying in specie?. Nobody denied the 
possible expedience of tlie measure. * But Mr. Tier* 
iicy, and Mr, Eox required a coiumittec of enquiry, 
to ascertain rlie nature of the case. The reasons urged 
by Mr. Addington for t.he. necessify ol'the measure 
w'erc the unfa\oi’.i.r,)le state of exciiange, and the 
number of the notes of country hanks in circulatirm, 
tin* calling in of which occasions a run upon the Bank 
ot Engl.md for gold, no less than that of its own. 
Leave was granted to bring in a bill to continue the 
priceding act, till .six w-'cks after liio commeuceinent 
of the next .session of parliament. 

'I'he attention of the Lou! Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Coinmon-council, of the city <>1 I .oiidon, h.as t)een 
most laudably turned to the iiurmteinent of some 
very important cirenmsTances nN|)..‘ciiiig the police, 
and commerce: of the city, as v.e Jind by three ^>cri- 
lioiis presented to the house of coiumoiis on Monday, 
for leave to l^ng in bilks, 

1 St. Eor tne enlargement of Smithficld market. 

Id. For establishing a ct.al-markct in order to pre¬ 
vent a monopoly, and all llic alnm-s of combination 
respecting that article. We trust that no pains w ill be 
sp.ired, to obtain the best information, and to establish 
an efi’cctual system of regulation, in this business. 
And W'C hope* that this is not the only species of ir.itSc 
in the city which the magislrate.s will discover to 
require their inspection. 

dd, For improving tiic Port of London, and 
appropriating certain sums of public money to that 
purpose. 

I'lic first two of the.se petitions v'^rc teferred tw 
committees, and tlie last oulv'red to lie upon the table. 

NOTICE TO titBriiihWjNDEN'l’S. 

* ’'i! <trc .\ony io have been ohli^ed to defer (he 

on the Charaelers of the Iriih, iv’mh \u‘ au- 

• noitiicnl lur this ^'unilxr. Jt slu’d itiltihu'i/ appear 
ill our ni.if. Ado the Kilracf Jiom Ike I'rctuh li ork 
promised in our last. 


'this /J«y is PnNisht'ii, in Finir lime I'lihimes, Oilnm, emMlisI cd 
inlla’jhrre iiii>uii III Pnrlinlis ttf the AulU-r, in ilijjhent 
III' /-'/<■, f Pine Tirh (tiiieeiis In Ihnirds.) 

rpilE CJtlTlCAI. •im.l MISCELLANEOUS 

X J'llOSE WaitKS ot .It)! IN DRVUkN. 

Now first collecli'd: w'lh N-itc* ami li'u.tMt .ms; an Account 
of the Life and Writings ot tin; Auil;or, ariMindi'd on urii'anal and 
autliemick Documents; anil a Coll'aion ol les Luteis, llicateiter 
I’art ol which has nev' i befor-c hien published. 

By EDMOND MAI.OMC, Esq. 

Printed for T. Cadel), and W. Davies, in Ac Strand. SoJd also 
by C. ami K. Biddwin, Bn lgc-sliccl, Blackiiiais. 

Of whom may be had, Mr. Malone's detection of the Shalcspsare 
FollOtlRY. 

Day are PiJlistied, Pniroi. «./. in Bnards, very neatly panted 
and lILisuali J 1 1 - ii Plate. 


f ^ACTS AND OBSliRV A’l’IONS relative to the Use of 
the Air-Pump V^apour, hpth in Cases ot Uout, iUii:umaci:,ia, 
Palsy, and othei Diseases? 

By RALPI t BLEGBOROCGH, M. D. 

Member of the, Roy.il College of Surgeons, London. 

London; Printed for LHCIiingtcii, Allen, and Co. Tcmglc of the 
Muses, fiiiitbury-.square. 

Of wh^in may be had, published this day. Price Jv ad. Lackixo- 
roN, Ali.ex, ano Cos. Catalouur for the year 1<(03, ejlltifimng 
soo,uoo Voijnics, many of which aic larc and curious. Tlic 
.vholf are pr.ccd very low for ready money, and are wairauied 
loiCplete. * 
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Muhaclis on the Xivi TtstomeoJ. romplete, wth the Rev. H. 
, Marsh's S'ott 

This Day is PiJlished, m Sii f'o'iimi's large Octavo, Price in 
Hoards 'll. M. 

I NTRODUCTION tc. tlio M<-.W I’KSTAMliNT. 

By Jl)l!X DAVID .MICHAELIS, 


X By JDMX DAVID MICHAELIS, 

Late Protis-.i)r m the L'lii-.cisity of Gottingen, fire. 
TTanslatfd front the Eonrtli Eihtion of the German, and consi¬ 
derably au;m-ientetl with Note--, and a Dissertation on the Origin 
and Coinnisitii.il of the Time First Gosiiels. 

Bv IIERBKKT M .'RSll, B.D. F.ll.S. 

Fiifiiiv ol St. J.ihii’; College, Caniliriil-;e. 

Printed fur F. and C. Hnueiton, No. O’, St. Paul’s Churdi- 
Vatd. Sold .I'so by .1. I I iteiiaid. No. lyo, I’iccadilly ; and by the 
Book'clleis .: Oxford and Cainlnidgc. 

A few Cojiits are printed on a fine woven Royal Paper, price in 
boards:)], t-is. 

**• The Second Part of this Work, mav be had separately, in 
Three Volumes, price in Imards tl. is. 'I'hc Dissirt.ition on the 
Gospels may abo he liatl se|iiir!ili'1vj pr'ce in Boiinls .'.s. 

This Day arc Pulh'hrd, ni I'an hiilairrs, Otia'o. inlh a \umlcr 
of Jiiigiarniics, Pine it. t!«. 7'i liimiJs, 

rpHE Elji'.MENT'S of N.VTlJlIAr. or EXPERI- 

X MhN'I'M. PI1II.OSOPIIV,, 

By TIBERIUS CAVAI.LO, F. IftS. 

Printed torT. Cadell, and W. Daiici, Stiand. » 

Of whom m.-iy he had. hv the same Author, An Essay oiPthe 
Medieiiial Properties of factitious aiis, sio. 5s. in Boards. 


This\Day is PuHisInd, in Oiteu-o, Piiee Js. in Boards, a Third 
Jl'olumr of 

S FJIIVIONS pri K-lietl to a (..’OUNTRA" CONGREGA¬ 
TION. To whirh are added, a few llicts lor Sermons, 
intended chiefly f)>r the L'se of the \ciunger Clergy. 

Bv WII I.IAV1 till.PIN, M.A. 

Prebendary of .Salishiiry, and Vicar ol Boldrc, in New Forest. 

Printed forCa.lell ..ml W. Davies, Strand. 

Of whom ni.'i be h.id, Niw ItFlitions of the First and Second 
Volumes of the .Sermons, arid Hints lorSeimons, Price/s. each 
in Boaids. * 

Also, liy, the .same .Author, 1. An F.xpo'ilion of the New 
Testament, Thiut E.!it.i ri, •’ veis. fvo. r.’s. in Boaids.—d. Lec- 
tvtrcs on the Ciifetlii.sin of itie Chiircli of England, fifth Edition, 
Idino. 3s. (id. hound. —3. Moial Coiitiasts; or the Power of Reli¬ 
gion excin]’lificd under difierent rtiurai lers, Second Eilition, 3s. od. 
sewed. — I. On the .Amusenu nts'd the Cli rgy, a Dudugiie, Second 
lieiitioti, 3s. (id. sewed. And i.U \Ir. t’-dpin’s odie'r Works. 


tf'umen, their Pnssiuas, Mi ■meis, and State in .Sourly, &'C. &c. 

TTanslatrd funn the Tiemh of Mimsieiir de Srnae. 
^l^IIE PIJHI.K’ is rcspcrtfiilly iiifontietl that theabdve 
I Translation is in a great state of lorwardnes.s, and will soon 
apwar in 3 voU. i-amo. 

'Ilic known talents of Mom. dc Segur have raised the highest 
expectation in the minds of the Parisians, particulaily m thrise nl 
the Ladies, and it is with pleasure wc announce a truly intellec¬ 
tual feast for the gratification of the British fair. 

Sold for the 'Prarislator hy Gaineau and Co. .51, Albemarle-strect. 
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Ot^^IKNCE REVIVED, or the VISION of ALFRED, 
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Biili-sh Critic. 


NKir COMKDY—DRLAY.S AidD liLUNDElRi. 

This Day i« Pnl-lishrd, Price 'is. fid. 

D elays and RLUNDEUS : a comedy, in rive 

Acts, as performed af the Theatre Royal, Covent-nuderi. 

By FREDERICK REYNOLDS, Esq. 

Printed for T. N. Longman and O. Rees, Paternoslcr-Row. 

Of whom may he had, lately puUished, by the same Author. 

1. Polly os it Flies, a Comedy, 2s. OcT. 

2. Life, a Comedy, 2s. 

3. Management, a Comedy, "s. 
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0. Notoriety, a Comedy, 2s. 
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I, Price m RAL HISTORY; ^ 

r WTVVP GEORGE SHAW, M.D. F.R.S. vir. 

lAAllkiNi. History of Quadrupeds, in four Parts, with between 

two and three hundred Engravings from the first Authorities, or 
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Museums; principally executed by Mr. I leath. Price 4 Guineas, 
in tne Urigm qj. Pajicr 0 Guineas, in Boards. 

2 . 'Phe History of Oviparous or Amphibious Quadrapeds; in- 


2 . 'Fhc History of Oviparous or Amphibious Quadrapeds; in- 
dudirig Flogs, Tortoises, Liaards, and Seipents. In two Parts; 
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the first authorities, iirincipally executed by Mr. Heath. Price 
2l. 1 Is. Gd. or on large Paper, 3?. lG.r. in Boards. 

The Monthly Reviewers, after having spoken of the want of 
such a Woik as the present, proceed to state their opinion of iu 
merits as follows: 

“ Fortunately for the Public, this task has devolved on a gentle¬ 
man, whose talents and opportunities eminently qualify him for 
discliaigiiig it with fidelity and reputation. The high expectations 
with winch we sat down lo his book have not been disappointed; 
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and the diligence of the execution. With regard to the ty|io- 
graphy ;ind eiigiavin'!:s of this work, we arc hapjiy in informing 
our readers that they are executed in a manner winch is suitable lu 
its solid met its. ' Yidc Monthly Rerinefor Sept, and Oct. 1802. 

Printed for G. Kear«ley, Fleet-street. 
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QEN'l'lMl’.NTAL BEAUTTF.'^ from fhc Writings of 
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resting passages from his last volume of Sermons, with a Portrait 
and skeleh of the life of the Author, price 3s. Gd. boards. 

Selcrtions from the VVorks of Joins Locke, contaiiyng the con¬ 
duct of the Diider.stanilmg, Thoughts on Education, and other 
valuable writings, with a Lite and Portrait, Ss. Gd. boards. 

Tlie Beauties of Young; chiefly selected from the Night 
Tlioiights, iVc. by the Rev. J. Evans, A. M. with Lite and Portrait 
of tlie Author, price 3s. Gd. boards. 

GU-aiiiiigs froirfi the Wiitings of the celebrated De.im Swift, 
consisting chiefly ol his Humourous Pieces, to which is added, 
some account of the Author, with a Poitiait, price 3s. Gd. 

Either of the above works may be had with the Portraits printed 
in colouis, price 4s. Gd. 

Piintcd for T. Hurst, Patemostcr-Row; and C. Chappie, 
Pall-Mall'; and may be had Cf .every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 
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neat Tad Pieirs, from original Designs l-y Mr. Ciaig and others, 
and engrared by Messrs. Anderson, Austin, &'L.tetlh two beapli- 
fnl Copper-plates, price 4s. Gd. hoards, 

S KPn C IIBS FROM NATURE, taken and coloured in 
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Life of the Author'. 

*** This interesting Work, which is generally csrtemed the 
neatest imitation of the Writings of the celebrated Sterne that has 
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ensuing season. f 

2 . Essays on Men and Manners, hv William Sbenstone, Esq. 
Printed on Foolscap 8vo. on a beautiful type, and enriched with a 
Portrait of the Author, price 6s. Gd. boards. 
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PHYSICS, 

I. On CharcoaK 

HE composition of charcoal has lately attracted 
a good deal of the attention ot Chemists. Indeed, 
^ver since chemistry began to be studied as a sci¬ 
ence, the importance of an accurate analysis of this 
substance, as contributing to explain the nature of 
combustion, was sensibly felt. It was one of the 
foundation stones of the Stahlcan theory that charcoal 
consists almost entirely of phlogiston. And whatever 
changes the term phlogiston underwent, to whatever 
new substances it was applied, still it was necessary 
to endeavour to prove that they existed in charcoal. 
Lavoisier's celebrated experiment, publiehed in the 
Memoires of the French Academy for J781, proved 
that carbonic acid ^ formed by ^he combustion of 
charcoal, and that it is composed of about 28 pasts of 
charcoal, and 71 of oxygen. Hence it was concluded, 
that charcoal is a simple substance, and the term 
civ hon was invented to denotb it when in a state of 
purity; 

This conclusion Was generally admitted by Che¬ 
mists, till the publication of Guyton Morveau’s expe¬ 
riments on the diamond in 179 . 9 . H^ found that 18 
parts of that Substance, when burnt in oxygen gas, 
yield too of carbonic acid; whereas 18 parts of char¬ 
coal yield only sixty-four of carbonic acid. Hence it 
Was concluded that ciiarcoal is not pure carbon, like 
the diamond, but carbon glready combined with a 
portion of oxygCn; or an oxide of carbon. And it is 
obvious from the above experiments, that the propor¬ 
tion of its component parts must be carbon, and 
aO’ oxygen. • 

About a year ago, the attention of chemists was 
tailed by Dr. Priestley tePthe great quantity of iafiam- 
rnab/c air which is obtained when charcoal is hq^ted 
to redness, mixed with black oxide of iron, or the ! 
(earthy carbonates. This inflammable air being sup- ' 
posed by that celebrated observer a species of car¬ 
bonated hydrogen gas, appearance was considered 
by him as inconsistent Vim the presently received 
* chemical opinions. But Mr. Cruikshank, of Wool¬ 
wich, discovered that the gas is a compound of carbbn 
and oxygen without any hydrogen, and therefore gave 
it the name of gaseous oxide of carbon. 11 follows 
from his experiments, that this gas is composed of 26 
parts of carbon and 7ft of oxygen. It contains ^ere- 
fore five times as much oxygen .ks exists in charcoal. 
The French chemists Desordies and Clement obtained 
the same results as Cruikshank, and drew tne same 
conclusions. But Berthollet objects to these conclu¬ 
sions, and considers the new gas of Cruikshank as 
containing hydrogen. His objections display that sa¬ 
gacity which distinguishes all bis dissertations j but 
certainly do not overturn the experiments of Cruik- 
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shank, the precision of which cannot be called in 
question. 

it is obvious, that if the gaseous oxide of Cruik¬ 
shank contains hydrogen, it must come from the 
charcoal, and that tlicrcfore hydrogen enters into 
charcoal as a component part. 'Phis .accordingly is 
the opinion of Bertliullet. It is the opinion also of 
Mr. Cruikshank, as is obvtons from iiis second paper 
on the oxide of carboif. Now, on tlie supposition 
that charcoal contains hydrogen, it is certainly possible 
to reconcile the experiments of I.avoisicr and Guyton 
Morveau, v^ont supposing charcoal to be an oxide 
of carbon. Pot if it be a compound of 18 parts carbon 
ani 10 hydrogen, tlie combustion of 28 parts of it 
would only produce 100 parts of carbonic acid. It is 
true that ()() parts of water would be formed at the 
same time; but this might in»many cases escape de¬ 
tection. It is therefore of the utmost consequence to 
ascertain the Composition of charcoal with precision. 

Now the experiments of Cruikshank render it 
probable that charcoal, when prepared in the common 
way, always contains hydrogen; for if it Ite introduced 
into a retort, and strongly heated, it always yields a 
portibn of carbonated hydrogen gas. It will be said, 
perhaps, that this gas is formed by the«decdmposition 
of a portion of water ready formed in the charcoal; 
but if tliat \vere the case, the proportion of carbonated 
hydrogen wduld be increased by allowing the charcoal 
to absorb a little moisture; but the contrary takes 
place. 

On the other hand, we learn from the experiments 
of Desormes and Clement, that if well made char- 
doal be put into a covered crucible, and heated for an 
hour as strongly as possible in a forge, it then ceases 
to have the property of yielding carbonated hydrogen 
gas by heat; and when burnt in oxygen gas, such 
charcoal yields only carbonic acid without any sensible 
portion of water. The proportion of carbonic acid 
formed is tlie same as that indicated by Lavoisier; 
namely, 28 parts bf charcoal form 100 of carbonic 
acid. Hertee it tbllows that charcoal iieated as 
str'ongly as possible in a forge contains no hydrogen. 

From these facts we learn that these are two species 
of charcoal; namely, 1 . Common charcoal, or char¬ 
coal prepared by means of a moderate heat; and 2. 
Charcoal heated as strongly as possible. The first, in 
the present state of chemistry, must be considered as 
a compound of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; the 
second is composed of carbon and oxygen. The char¬ 
coal which constitutes almost the w'hole of plumbago 
is of the last kind, and might therefore be used in 
most cases where pure charcoal is required. The 
second species of charcoal requires a stronger heat to 
set it on fire than the first species. 

Suck i^ the present state of our knowledge respect¬ 
ing carbon, and its compounds. But to decide the 
poiot completely it would be isecessary to repeat the 
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combustion of the diamond with all possible care. 
Guyton’s experiment not only difl'ers from that of 
Mr. Tennant; but from the mode in which it was 
conducted, it is scarcely entitled to the implicit^confi- 
dunce of chemists. We wish some of our English 
chemists of large fortunes would repeat it with that 
precision and skill which has so often disting lished 
their labours. 

II. TflWe tht fait of llain, anti of the evapora¬ 
tion al Liverpool, during 1802, communicated by 
G. I. Liverpool. 



l.n. 

Feb. 

March 

— 

.Vpnl 

May 

June 

July 

Rain 

in ini-hes. 

3 

2.75 

0.73 

2.25 

1.64 

2.5 

6.1 

Et*aporatioo \ 33 
in inches. 

0 . 7.5 

1.2 

1.6.5 

. 3.27 

2.88 

2.42 




j Aiir. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

Rain. 3..'’, 

1.75 

4.9 

1 7 

2.7 

,33.54 

Eraporation.j 2.25 

s. 

1.6.5 

.8.5 

1. 

21.27 


T 


Inches. tnche*. 

Rain during thr summer half vear 17.74 Evap. during do. 14.47 
170. during the winter half year .. 1 s.s Do. during do.. o.so 

Total 33.54 Total 21.27 

This table agrees very well with that inserted an the 
fourth volume of the Manchester Memoirs, from 
which we leafn that the mean annual quantity of rain 
at Liverpool is 8-1 .-H inche.s. This is considerably 
above the annual mean for England, which Mr. 
Dalton estimates at 31 inches, and even of Britain, 
which is 32.5 inches. If to this we add 5 im hes for 
dew, the whole rain water which falls in Britain 
ditfing a year, would be sufficient to cover the surface 
of (he island, were it level, to the height of 37 inches 
and a half. 

Tlie evaporation, as given by our correspondent, is 
considerably under the mean annual evaporation for 
England, which Mr. Dalton estimates at 25 inches. 
From this estimate it foUow.s that the quantity of 
water discharged every year into the sea by all the 
rivers in Britain would cover the whole surface of 
tlie island to the height of 12 inches and a half. 
Hence its absolute quantity may be easily calculated. 

IM- Megalanthropogrnesia. 

For some time a book, understood to be preparing, 
on the art of propagating children of genius, has been 
a subject of conversation in Paris. And lately# the 
subject was discussed with great gravity, in the School 
of Medicine there; the thesis on that occasion being, 
Whether there exhls a phyueo-jnedical art to augment 
the intelligence of man by petfeiting his organs ^ Or is 
Megalanlhropogcnfsia tutthing but an error i 

The interest excited is said to have {been immense; 
and ftiore than two thousand auditors attended the 
discussion. We shall give our readers an abridgment 
oF^e account we have received of it. * 

Citizen llobert, the author of the book mentioned 
above, laid down the li/pothesis, and U represtnted 


as having displayed prodigies of learning and inge¬ 
nuity to prove that the intelligence of man depends 
upon the state of bis organs, and that by perfecting 
liis organs, his intelligence progressively encreascs. 
He then pointed out the means of thus perfecting 
them. The professors, far from regarding this system 
.is an error, spoke of it as a conception which dis¬ 
played genius ; and they only offered objections to 
give the candidate an opportunity of developing com¬ 
pletely his idea. lie pulxerized, we are told, all objec¬ 
tions, with such a display of learning, ingenuity, 
brilliancy of imagination, and quickness of repartee, 
that the whole hall frequently resounded with ap¬ 
plauses. 

IV. Agriculture. 

Agi icutture is undoubtedly the most important ot 
all the manufactures of a country. Not only is there 
a much greater proportion of the people engaged ia 
this, than in any oilier; but the cajiliul ami the in¬ 
dustry employed in it are much moic productive than 
in any oth^r manufacture. In the mo.st emphnlical 
sense of the word, therefore, does it deserve the .itten- 
tion of every frieijd of hjs country. On tliis account 
it is with extreme pleasure th*t we notice the com- 
raedeement of a lecture in London on Agriculture, hy 
that society of gentlemen who last year so laudably 
erected the Agricultural Institution. The idea of a 
voluntary associatiim, by private individuals, for the 
educating of farmers, is one of the finest with which 
we are acquainted. This is tlic most cfi'ectual of all 
contrivances to promote the agriculture of the coun¬ 
try. It is vaifl to make experiments to improve the 
theory of agriculture, if you get not people to make 
use of yovir discoveries. Besides, tlic greatest im¬ 
provements, in every thing, are made by the en- 
lighfeucd practitioner. 

We recommended eaAcstly in our last Number to 
provide the means of a scientific education to the 
young men engaged in business, by establishing lec¬ 
tureships, near the great scenes of business. And 
certainly it is an object not less ardently to be desired, 
that a taste for agriculturi^should t)C diffused among 
that class dF men to whom improvements in the art 
ar8>of greatest advantage,«thc great landed proprietors. 
We cannot conceive any contrivance for tills purpose 
so excellent as furnishing them during their residence 
in town with the means of education in agriculture j 
and no means are so liber^and so cf&ctual as volun¬ 
tary associations, and lectures, of die kind to whicli 
we here allude. 

Men of fortune, both young and old, who partake of 
die^general improvement of the age, are not so cor¬ 
rupted by the pursuit of pleasure as to be incapable of 
a relish for more refined and serious gratifications ; 
and^e are stronglv persuade that by lectures well 
conducted, such a taste might be raised for agriculture 
amongi dw men of this description, as w'ould make 
dicni repair with eagerness to their estates in sfininier 
to carry dielr plans into execudoii, and would be at¬ 
tended with infinite advantages ^ the country. 

Agriculture is, in fact, die proper employment of 
a gendeman. In a busy and commercial nation, 
where no one ought to be idle, it is that peculiar 
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hianufccture which it is the proper business of a gen¬ 
tleman to carry on. It is employed upon that raw ma¬ 
terial, if we may give it such a name, which peculi¬ 
arly belongs to him, the soil. It is the most inde¬ 
pendent of all occupations. It is the most elegant, 
the one from which the man of real taste and sensi¬ 
bility may delSve the most varied and exquisite ^atifi- 
fcatibn. And it requires a much greyer union of 
mental accomplishments than any of the ordinary oc- 
ciipaf ions of human life. The most complete acquaint¬ 
ance with chemical and mechanical philosophy, a 
minute practical acquaintance with soils, and the 
effects of the weather, with the temper and constitu¬ 
tion of animals, and with the nature of the human 
beings whom be has to conduct, imply a union in the 
fcomplete farmer of scientific knowledge, experimental 
sagacity, and knowledge of human nature, which 
forms one of the most eminent of hitman characters. 

liie introductory Lecture to this course is published. 
It contains some sensible remarks. But they are not 
quite so numerous, as the length of the lecture w'ould 
have admitted. In truth, as a composition, it cannot 
said to stand high. The author, Iwwever, discovers 
that he possesses a C(?mprehensive, and enlightened 
view of nis subject. And we doubt not that he will 
deliver a course highly instructive. There are a few 
unfortunate applicaUons of chemicfl language, which, 
it is a pity, were not corrected. 

V. Botany. 

Botanists will be interested to learn, tjiat 113 new 
plants have been added to tlie Botanic garden of the 
University of Cambridge; most of which are from 
the torrid Zone. 

ROYAL sbfilETY. 

jlt the Meetnig on Thursday, the \Cith inst. The Earl 
of MoaTON, V. P. in tfie Chair. 

The following papers were read:— 

1st. On die transit of Mercury over the sun’s disk, 
by Professor Bugge, of Cogenbagen. 

2. On the same subject, by Dr. Hcrschell. 

3. To prove that the telesgape is not affected byaa 

humid atmosphere; and in consequence that astrono¬ 
mical observations may be made daring a fog, by the 
lame Gentleman. . 

j 4. An abstract of M^Hntiie's paper, on the 
"i^seases of the Tongue, ^mmunicated at the last 
nieeting; proving that in cases of excrescence, fnngus, 
or cancer, the part affected may be removed by the 
use of ligatures. . 

The Hon. Fiilke Greville Upton, was balloted for, 
and elected a Fellow of the Society. 


LIT ERATU RE. 

• REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

'The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cow- 
per, Esq. with an Introductory Letter to the Right 
^ Honourable Earl Cowper. 2 vols, 

V From the rich literary treat, with which Mr. 
Haylcy has presented us, it is difiicult to know what 
parts to select. Hie first rohune contmns 413 pages. 


>Ath a portrait after Bomney, and a portmit of Mrs. 

r, mother to tlie poet. Tlie second volume 
conesrfs 422 pages, with a portrait oT Cowper, after 
LawrAice. The wliole is divided into three parts, to 
whiclnan appendix is added. 

Cow^ier was born at Berkhamstead, on die 26th of 
Nov. N. S. 1731, and died on the 25 th of April. He 
was buried on the 3 d of May, in Deseham Church. 

Mr. Hayley introduces the nlodicr of our poet, 
with the following beautiful verses by the son 
(P«e 2.) 

* Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
(j^hildren not thine have (rod my nurs'ry floor t 
And where the Gard'ncr Robin, day by day, 

Dk-cw me to School along the public wayy 
Delighted with my bauble Coach, and wrapt 
A scarlet m^tle w.-um, and velvet capt; 

’Tis now become a history little known. 

That once we call’d the past’ral house our own. See.” 

Mr. Cowper left Westminster-school at the age of 
18 , in 1749, and was aftcrwatfls placed in an Attor¬ 
ney's office, Mr. Chapman. On quitting this situation 
he resided as *a regular student at law in die Inner 
Temple. In a letter to Mr. Park, 1/ 92, Cowper says. 

From the age of SO to 33 , I was occupied, or ought 
to liave been, in the study of the law; from 83 to CO, I 
have spent my time in the country, where my reading has 
been only an apology for idleness, and wltere, when 1 had 
not either a M.igaMne, or a Review, I wift sometimes a 
carpenter, at others, a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a 
drawer of landscapes. At 50 years of age I commenced 
an author.” (Page 19.) 

“ His early turn to moralise, adds Mr. Haylcy, on the 
slightest occasion, will appear from the following verses,* 
which he wrote at the age of IH: and in wliich those, wltct 
luv«»to ttace the rise and progress of genius, will, 1 think, 
be pleased to remark the very promising seeds of those 
peculiar powers wliich unfolded tlicmselvcs in the richest 
maturity, at a distant period, and rendered tltat Iwautiful 
iuid sulrlimc poem, i/ir 'Task, the most instructive and in- 
tercsting*of modem compositions.” (Page Cl.) 

Mr. Hayley mentions with becoming delicacy tlie infir¬ 
mity of his friend. “ lire misfortune of mental derange¬ 
ment is a topic of .such awful delicacy, that I Consider it 
as the duty of a biograplier, ratlicr to sink, in tender silence, 
than to proclaim, witli circumstantial and ofi'ensive teme¬ 
rity, the niinnte particulars of a calamity to which ail 
human brings are exposed, and perliaps in proportion as 
they have received from nature those deliipittul, but dan¬ 
gerous gifts, a heart of exquisite tenderness, and a mind of 
creative energy.” (Page 20.) 

In 4773, Mr. Cowper sunk into severe paroxysms of 
religious despondency. His gradual recovery is thus de¬ 
scribed. (Page 89.) «'Die spirit of Cowjjcr emerged by 
slow degrees from its very deep dejection; and before his 
mind was sufficiently recogered to employ itself on literary 
composition, it sought, and found, muen salutary amus^ 
naent in educating a little moup of tame hares. Their 
portraits, engraved from a drawing present^^^ to Cowper, 
sosN si^e as a little embellishmoit to tins life.” 

’The first stanza of naval song, on the loss of the 
Royal Cedkge, (adapted to the march m Scipio,) whico 
wa^ a fiivourite production of Cowper's, is particularly im¬ 
pressive. s • 

• Verses written at Bath, on findii^ the heel of a shoe, 
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Toll for the brave! 

The brave! that are no more I 

^11 sunk beneath the wave, ^ 

Fast by their niitive shore. p 

Mr. Haylcy pays licserved attention to the modesif charac¬ 
ter and abilities of the late professor of poetry at'Oxford, 
the Rev. James Hurdis, and inserts many of the letters 
whirh he received from Cowper. (Vol. 2.) 

The poem to Mary deserves the warm encomium .vhieh 
the biographer renders. It describes the encreased infir- 
miiies of Mr. Cowper’s faithful and aged companion, “Mrs. 
Utiwin: tlie following arc the two first stanzas: 


LI^llATURE. 


The twentieth year is well nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overiwt. 

Ah would tliat tliis might be the last! 


My Mary! 

I 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow,^ 

I see thee daily weaker grow— 

Twas my distress that brought thee low. 

My-Mary! 

In the appendix, aiaotm other pieces, arc I^tin tranla- 
tions from ilie Fables of Gay, and three Numbers of the 
Connoisseur written by Cowper—^No. wg. No. 134, and 
No. 138. 

Guthi-ies Tour through the Taurida or Crimea. 4to. 

Thi.s work is the joint production of tlie late Mrs. 
Maria Guthrie, a French lady, who was directress of 
an Iinperiai seminary for the education of the female 
nobility of Russia, and of her husband, Mathew Gu¬ 
thrie, doctor of medicine, who seems to have a similar 
charge in the Imperial corps of noble land cadets at 
St. Petersburg. It is presented in the form of a series 
of letters, written from the lady to her husband, 
while she was on a tour for the recovery of her 
health, to tlie Taiiric Chersonese, or Crimea^ a 
country accurately described (as appears from this 
work) by Herodotus, the father of history, from his 
own knowledge, frequently noticed by the Greek and 
Roman writers, and now beginning again to attract 
tlie notice of tlie world, after being sunk during some 
centuries under the darkecss of Turkish ignorance. 
Dr. G. had some years before gone over the same 
country in the service of the empress; and he has 
incorporated with the substance of his wife's letters 
the history of the country, while under the dominion 
of the Greeks^ Romans, Goths, Genoese, Venetians, 
Tartars, &c. whereby this work is connected with 
another, which he published in the year 1795 , under 
the title of ‘ Noctes Rossicac.* 

The lady begins her ejpistolaiy journal with her 
arrival at the new city of Nicolayof on the Bog, in 
the house of admiral Mordwinoff, who was married to 
an English lady. From that station she proceeds 
along the coast of the peninsula to its eastern extre¬ 
mity, and, crossing over the Bosphorus, gives some 
account of the island of Phanagoria in the Asiatic 
side of the strait, and of an eruption of mud in the 
y^r l79ki and thence she returns to the European 
side. 

Mrs. G. describes the peninsula as divided by the 
river Salgir into two parts, nearly equal in exteitt, but 
strongly marked u^th distinctive characteristics. The 




northern division i.s a level plain, conslsting^bf sojl 
impregnated with salt, whicli produces grass in great 
abundance, but nothing else, and interspersed with 
lakes of salt water, the summer incrustation of which 
furnishes salt, the chief article of trade. Having 
neither hill nor tree to break the force of the north¬ 
east wind, it is intolerably cold in winter, and, from 
the same causes, scorching hot in summer. .The 
southern division consists of hills with temperate 
fertile rallies, one of which in particular, * tlie loveljr 
valley of Baydar, called by tlie natives the Taunc 
Arcadia, the Crimean Tempf, &c.’ is described by our 
fair traveller 'as infinitely more beautiful than that 
more celebrated Thessalian valley, and inhabited by a 
pastoral and agricultural race of Tartars who seem to 
realize the poetic pictures of pastoral innocence.— 
A longer acquaintance would pcrliaps lutve induced 
her to cliange her opinion. On a rocky mountaia 
she found a colony of about 200 families of Jews, 
called Karay Jaodi (black Jews), who are distinguished 
by ilieir cleanliness, by being (as the Jews were in 
their own'country) agriciiltors, not traders, and also 
by differing from oUier J(;ws in some points of their 
religious tenets ahd cerehioniei^* Mrs. G. thinks them 
a Hrancli of the tribes carried off from Jerusalem by 
a king of Nineveh, or a remnant of the Me- 
ianchiceni (/. e, people wearing black clothes), a na¬ 
tion lound in this fart of the world by Herodotus.* 

I'he description of the country is followed by ac¬ 
counts of tlie manners, &c. of the various nations in 
tlic pchinsula. But we regret, tliat no attention has 
been paid to that curious and inU'resting subject, tlie 
language of the Gothic division of the inhabitants, 
wliicli, from the account of Busbequius, Scaliger, &c. 
seems to remain in great purity in that country. 

We have next a sketch of the commerce of the 
Greeks, Romans, Venetians, and Genoese, in the 
Euxine sea, which we should have lieen glad to see 
supported by pointed quotations from tlie authors 
whence the information is derived.—It may be ob¬ 
served of many writers upon ancient as well as 
modern commerce, that they have not been suffi¬ 
ciently attentive to these sample trutlis, that a great 
commercial port must haog an extensive back countri/ to 
provide cmnmodities for exportation, and.to consume the 
foreign articles imported; and that tuuo great commex* 
dal ports cannot exist near, to each other. Hence, if 
so man^ ports in the s^il country of the Crimea 
have enjoyed commcrciaK prosperity, they must bav© 
-arisen to pre-eminence in succession. • A well-mean¬ 
ing patriotic writer has strongly expressed his wish, 
th^at every creek or cove on the British coast should 
be improved into a great commercial port; but let us 
look to fads. Chester and Lancaster had some vessels 
when Liverpool had noqe. Liveqiool is now the se-. 
cond port in the‘British empire; and Chester and 
Jancsstes are almost unknown as ports. Nay, Bristol, 
after supporting during several centuries the rank of 
the second port, is now sinking under tlie ascendancy 
of Liverpool, though all Wales be interposed between 
them. ' 

• Procopius (Bell. Vand. 1. i.) says, that the dcsMiidanta of the, 
Melanrhloeni were called Goths, and spoke Gothic, in his time./ 
They also had the tall stature, fair skins, red hair, &c, chaiactensUc) 
of a Gothic origin, but very unlike the Jews. 
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Lfter the lady’s letters there is a Sxipplement by Dr. 
G. coytaiuing essays on several subjects of antiquarian 
cifriosity j and also an Appendix, containing, among 
other things, a medallic history of the kings of the 
Bosphorus, partly from medals collected on the jour 
ney, but chiefly from the accounts of the Bosphoric 
records, collected by Mr. Cary. The medals •are 
printed in letter-press, * in order to draw tliein from 

* cabinets and costly numismatic works into the pub- 

* lie service.’ And, though it is to be regretted, that 
the expounders of the figures impressed ujjon medals 
and coins are often obliged to give very tancil'ul expla¬ 
nations, and are often too ready to superslruct facts 
upon such explanations, tliose who are desirous of 
studying the history of that ancient kingdom, which 
fiormed a part of the dominions of the great Mithri- 
dates, will here find a great addition to what has been 
generally known of it. 

We cannot help thinking, that, if Dr. G. had 
given us translations of the lady's letters with all their 
own vivacity, and given his own additional matter in 
the form of notes, it would have been more satis¬ 
factory: for, as it is, we must suppose* Mrs. G. at 
least as conversant with ancient aiitiiors as her cele¬ 
brated country-woman, MaSaine Dacier, and more¬ 
over very well acquainted with English writers, "and 
competently skilled in geology and antiquities; all 
which are rather inconsistent with her avocations in 
superintending the education of ^he young ladies of 
Bussm, besides the improbability of supposing that 
she travelled with a library. 

The embellishments, besides a vast profusion of 
medals and some antiques, are two maps, which are 
very neatly engraved; but the very numerous errors 
in the writing shew the want of tlxe author’s super¬ 
intendence. 


Trmch info the Crimea, [«»«/] a IJiiton/ of the Em- 
bassi/ from Hf. Petersburgk to Constantiuuple in 
17 yj, by a Secretary of the Russian Embassy. Svo, 
The travels ip the Crimea b^in at p. 21, and end 
in p. 4b' ; and tliey contain more of rural or land¬ 
scape description, than any thing characteristic or 
peculiarly belonging to that country. Our author 
says, (p. 27,) that the fort pf the Jews is not withnut 
springs, rivulets, and wells, whose waters are dis- 

i*persed by canals and pipes.-Mrs. Guthrie (in her 

{ Tour iu the Crimea) say^ those Jews have Hot a drop 
y of water but what they caljy up from the low-grounds, 
I«except what tliey can save .n time of rain.—Such arc 
the unavoidable mistakes, or variations of travellers, 
who write from information and from memory. 

The Russian embassy, consisting of a train of ^ear 
7<K) persons, travelled as a caravan, preceded and 
fdlowed by detachments of infantry and cavalry, and 
were near six months upon their journey from Paters- 
burgh to Constantinople. During a great part of that 
time our author was ' shut up in a carriage, diawn at 
* a siHW pace by oxen, exposed to the burning rays of 
' the sun, suRbeated by the dust, torn by thorns and 
' brambles, and horribly jolted by the roughness of 
' the roads,* and ex^sed to otlicr small misfortunes, 
\ the keen sensibility of which seems to mark him as a 
young traveller. At last the embassy arrived at Pera, 
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suburb of Constantinople aUhtted for the residence 
foreigners by the Turkish government. Many 
emoniuns visits then took place, which are de- 

_ with sufficient, though not tedious minuteness. 

Butw bear not one word of the object of the embassy. 

Oil| author draws a pretty favourable character -of 
the llrks. 

‘ Inlthe courw of my rambles I have had frequent occa- 
' sioimof experiencing tile politeness of the Turks, i\liich 
pnijRs to me that this nation is extremely well disposed 
■-'inclined to oblige, and that the eliin.nc alone is the 
'90 of the idleness and indifference with which tliey 
reproached. The Turk, when offended, or provoked 
jealousy, becomes terrible, and nolliuig but tiie blood 
his adversary can calm the passion which transports 
. During my e.xcursjpns in the environs of Con- 
tinoplc I was frequently a witness of the obliging 
hospitable propensities of this peojjlc. The first 
k I applied to when I wanted directions in regard to 
road 1 was to take, always offered himself as a guide,, 
with the &me readiness presented to me a pari of his 
d or refreshment.’ ‘ The more the Turks are known, 

‘ the more they are beloved for their cordiality, their frank- 

* ness, and their excessive kindness to strangers. I am not 

* afraid to assert, that, in many re.spects, they may serv'C 

* as models to my countrymen.’ fp. BOt, sa?. 

However gtyid the character of individuals may be, 
it is evident that the Turkish government is calculated 
rather fur the depression or annihilation of the human 
race, than for promoting the happiness of the subject, 
the only rational purpose 0f government. 

' Not more tliaii a fortieth part of [Wallachia] is tilled. 

‘ The cultivator only sows what he considers as sufficient 
‘ to serve him for the necessaries of life, t*idcr tlie uppre- 

* hension tliat the boyards or lonis, who take llic utmost 
' care that tlicsc unfortunate peasants [shall] retain no more 

* than wliat will suffice for their subsistence, may seire 
' wliatevcr exceeds that proportion. 'I'lie misery' and idle- 
‘ ness, or rather the state of nonentity of the liiituan spe- 
‘ cies ill tiiese countries, apiicars almost incredible, when 
‘ the natural excellence of the soil is considered ; hut when 
‘ reflexion is carried back to the o[x:ration of eastern dos- 
‘ potism, refined by the Hosptidars, who are at the same 
' moment iioth staves and tyrants, dicrc is no longer room 

* for astonishment.’ 

If tlie Wallachians, and their neighbours the Mol¬ 
davians, shall ever einerg# from tlicir present depres¬ 
sed condition, and, under a rational and beneficent 
government, avail themselves of the advantages which 
nature has profusely liestowed upon them, and of their 
access to the greatest natural inland navigation in Eu¬ 
rope, they may become the first people iu the central 
part of the old world in a cumraercfal and {xilitical 
view, and assume a very high station iu the system of 
Europe. 

These are some Specimens of the information and 
instruction, which, notwithstanding rather a redun¬ 
dancy of egotism and minute incident, are contained 
in this work. 

llistuirc (T Italic, depuis la chute de la Republique R(h 
maiiie jusqu'aux premis es anuecs da dixiteutuime siecle, 
par Ant. J'antin Drsodoards, it Paris iS03. • 

Ihe History of Italy, from the downfall of the 
RomanTllepublic to tlie first years of the nincteondi 
century, by A. Fantin Desoduards, 9 vols. 8v'u.} 
‘unpgrt^ by Ganieau and C». • 
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" To instruct and pteSse,” says the authbr of thi extraordinaire,” which, by his own confession, leavli 
work before us, “ is the arduous duty of the histol the very material point extremely doubtlul, whether 
rian.*’ Satisfied of the correctness of this tbeoremi the Emperor's death was premeditated or accidental, 
whereby he professes to have been guided in the co^ That the author of a history of Italy, printed at Paris 
position of his narratwe, we proceeded with U^ner in 1803. should idolize Bonaparte, they who are ac> 
expectation to the perusal of this new history of Italy, quainted with the present state of the press in France, 
than we are apt to conceive of the merits of hiswiical will easily conceive. But the map who censures 
lucubrations, which we receive from the Republican Mafhiarel for having compared Ctesar Borgia to the 
press. But having waded through the volutinnous greatest monarchs,(u) ought to bqve restrained his pen 
work with unwearied patience and attention, wdJiave from writing down the absurd hyperbole, (k) " that 
to perform the painful task of declaring in the n ost Bonaparte, possessed of equal pow'ers with Frederic the 
positive terms, that the author has completely fiLed Great for planning the operations of a campaign, knew 
in the performance of the first and most essential far better the art of leading men to great achievements 
of his acknowledged duty, “ to instruct.” The list by the movements of the soul,” than the monarch, 
seven volumes, which bring down the history Jjf who knew how to lead an army from the most calami- 
Italy from the subversion of^ the Republican forn/of tons defeat, attended with the loss of upwards of one 
government at Rome to the dawn of the French Rty o- hundred pieces of ordnance, to one of the most sig- 
lution, do not,make any valuable addition to our stpek nal and decisive victories ever obtained. No military 
of historical knowledge, nor diffuse new lights cl’er man, who has studied the plans of the campaigns. 


any period of the history of that far-famed counl y. 
The rest of the work is little more than a synopsi4 of 
the French Revolution, abounding with statements, 
mangled and incorrect, and with infoiinatinn resting 
on evidence which a historian, conscious of the dig¬ 
nity of his office, wouli disdain to admit. The fol¬ 
lowing allegations will, we trust, convince our readers, 
that our charges, heavy as they are, have .not been 
advanced on slight grounds. 

The author having found it expedient to introduce 
a narrative of Bonaparte’s tinprovokcd invasion of 
Egypt into the liistory of Italy, accounts for tha re¬ 
treat of his vnrivalkd hero from Acre in the following 
terms. (a)’ 'Mt was difficult to repair the losses 
" daily sustained by the French; the toxen of Acre 
** reuned by sea all necessary supplies, and the prin- 
*' cipal end of the expedition was attained by the de- 
“ feat of the Turkish army.” He mentions the 
breach made by the besiegers, but not the slightest 
mention is made of the British Leonidas, who de¬ 
fended tliat breach and rendered it impenetrable to 
the invincible conqueror of Lodi and Arcole. A very 
unsatisfactory account of tlje a.ssassination of tlie 
French ministers Hoherjot and Bonnier, in the vi¬ 
cinity of Rastadt, Desodoards hesitates pot to com¬ 
mence by saying: (It) “They had scarce left the 

town, when they were attacked by the hussars of 

Szekler and to conclude as follows, “ the veil, 
“ which covers that murder, has not yet been removed, 
“ and probably will never be withdrawn.” If Im¬ 
perial troops, for such arc the hussars of Szckler, 
murdered the Frefich ministers, without robbing them 
of §ny of the valuable articles they found about them, 
the heinous deed is unveiled, and its execrable authors 
stand arraigned at the bar of this age and posterity. 
But our readers, who are probably no strangers to the 
course of investigation which followed the perpe¬ 
tration of that murder, will hardly expect we should 
enter ujxin a refut.itiun of so caltSmnious and contra¬ 
dictory a statement as that of our author. Desodoards 
gives us, further, a minute account of the violent death 
of Pauli, and the vouchers of that important piece of 
information are a paragrapti, inserttad in the 'fimes, 
and a “ relation qui nous est p'anenue de vet ioencment 

U) Vol, ix. p. i?a. (b) Yol-i-t. p. 44. (e.) Vol. lx* p. 370.^ 


nay of single batt’es of the two warriors, will allow 
that Bonaparte is in that respect possessed of equal 
powers with Frederic the Great; and in every other 
point of vieiv a comparison of the Prussian monarch 
with the ci-devant " Cittadino d'Ajaccio,” is a parallel 
between the lion and the fox, wljich an observer, as 
biassed and superficial as our author, cannot be pre-, 
pareci to draw. 

From the strictures which, in our capacity of im¬ 
partial Journalists, wt have been obliged to pass on tho 
work under consideration, it must be tolerably evident, 
that Desodoards has not fulfilled the most essentia^ 
part of the duty of an historian, “ to instruct.” How 
far he lias succeeded in the performance of the second 
part, “ to please,” shall now he stated with that con¬ 
ciseness of observation, to which we are restricted by 
the limits of our joumal. 

HisstyleisHvely,elegant,correct, andin generalchastr. 
We have met with but a few exceptions > “ volcanized 
minds}" " Geniuses wafting on the wings of the 
winds, generals from Egypt to P'rance;” “People, 
living two centuries in two years j” and the like revo¬ 
lutionary jargon. His* reasonings are frequently just, 
and bis sketches of the state of Italy, at the different 
periods he describes, are fot the most part well de¬ 
signed. Readers, who are delighted with historical 
compositions in EaUaire’s ‘manner, will not be dis¬ 
pleased with the Narrative before us, with regard to. 
which we lastly observe, as a novelty, that the Re» 
publican year appears neither^n the title-page, nor ii( 
the body of the work. /. 

(u) Pref. p. viii. (e) Vol. vjii, p. 404. 

LITERAR Y INTEL LIGENCE. 

Bntaitt.—A new work, entitled. An accurate Histenea}, 
Account qf aU the Orders qf Knighthood at present 
existing in Europe, has just been printed in En^ish at 
Hamburgh, in 2 vols. 8»'o. d^icated to Lord Nedson.^ It 
contains, prefixed, a critical Dissertation on the ancient 
and pnu<e!nt state of those l^ucstrian Institutions, ^nd a 
prefatory discourse on the origin of Knighthood. And die 
whole IS interspersed with illustrations, and explanatoty 
notes. The autiior is an officer of chancery, of the eque- 
siiran, secular, and chapteral order of St. Joachim. 

We committed in our last a misbdee in the name of the 
gentleman, who has brought home a number of ancient 


! 
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ii|inuscTipts from tbe island of Patmos. It is Mr. £. O. 
Clarke of Jesus Colic^, Cambridge, to whom die learned 
world^s thus indebted We liara since received intelligence 
dial the number of these manuscripts ampunu to above 
100, written in all languages. The most important of 
th^i, are the following:—- 

f. The Plato, menuoncd in our last. 

2. A Hebrew ^uamiscript of the Bible of great |mti- 
qttily, written by Karcan Jews, in the Crimrea. 

A very ancient Greitk MS. of the Gospels :ind Kpistles. 

4. TIic Lexicon of St. Cyril, of Alexandria. 

5. Greek Poems, accoinjiaiiicd by ancient Greek musical 
notes. 

t). A Copy of the Gospels in the Coptic language. 

7. 'rile S'l’ine, in il-'itliiopic or Abyssinian. 

8. The Same, in very ancient Arabic. 

(). A Manuscript from Mount Alhos, of the Orations of 
IJcmosthenes. 

10 . A Manuscript of the Works of ten Athenian Ora¬ 
tors, some of whicti are unknown. 

11. Manuschpis of the Latin Classics of the 11th and 
12lli centuries. 

The Antiquarian Society were a long time engaged on 
the Berkeley Horn Book; they arc at present occupied with 
a very curious Horn Book of Quceu Eli^abeA, communi¬ 
cated by Sir W. Poulis, through Mr. Ferncr* 

Fra we. —Tlie university o^ Boulogne has been re-estab¬ 
lished ill tile followin'^ manner, by a decree of the First 
Consul. 

FIRST CL.^SS. 


I d* mathematical part dhtaans by far tbe matest 
attention, and on the whole, it fs Ixist divituxl and 
; though we cannot understand fur wliat reason 
essorshijis of medicine, and surgery should be 
nth those of general physics, and not placed by 
es. If tile classes be attendecl by the students 
le order in which they arc here arranged, it seems 
languages should come after the scienees. What 
the reason of arranging the Analysis of ideas, or 
call philosophy of the human mind, with tlic 
the languages? We do not easily see the distinc- 
veen civil iiislitulious and civil law, nor that be- 
le law of nature, and the law of nations, whicit 
make them be assigned to different cliairs. W'c 
think that Niuiiismalie .'irehxolngy, notwithstand- 
iie name, deserved to obtain a chair in a University, 
iiicf things which we thiitk woiiliy of rem.-irk with 
I the I'hoiec of pnflessors, is, that Aldini, tlic geii- 
v’ho has lately nKsde the euiious Galv.iuic exjicri- 
sre, is appointed, along with GioMini to the eh-iir 
iinental ptiysics; and that a lady. Mademoiselle 
Tninbroiii, is appointed to that of the Grecian 
! and literature. 

Larchrr s lleiodoti/s —AVc are pleased to see tliat in Ilut 
edition of tbe translation of Herodotus bv l-ircher, lie 
has in.adc the inneude hunorable for the retfcciioiis he had 
thrown in tlic first edition on flic jMosaic account of the 
carlv ages of liie. world, and has alloweil the uutboritv of 
the Holy Seri|)Iures, to be better than the idle fables picked 
up by the Greek Histori;ui from tlte Jiigyptian Priests, 


Physics and Mathematics. 

1. Elements of Geometry .and Ala-bra. 

2. Introduction to transt-cndental Mathematics, 

9. Application of Mathematics. 

4. Transcendental Mathematics, 

5. Astronoiuy, 

b. General Piiysics. * 

7. Experimental Physics. 

8. Natural History. 

p. Anatomy, and clinical Surgery. 

]0. Materia Mcdica. 

11. Pathology and {^medicine legale.) 

12. Clinical Medicine. 

1<'). Botany. 

M. Agriculture, 

J.S. Physiology, and comparative Anatomy, 
l6‘. General Chemistry. 

17. Pharmaceutic Chenaistry. 

18. Chirurgical Institutions. * 

SECOND CLA.S.S. • 

Morals and Pohlics. 

1. Civil Institutions, and {art notarial.') 

2. Criminal Institiitioiu, aud criminal Process, 

3. Civil Law. \ 

4. Moral Philosophy, anl the Law of Nature. 
f>. Law of Nations, Public Law. 

6. Public Economy. 

7, History and Diplotnacy. 

THIRU CLASS. , 

JAteraluTC. 


'I'hc following curious Literary Institution in P.tris wo 
shall desrribe in the wuril^ of tlie p'rench Journal whieli 
lately .innouneed it. 

PiVice beholds every day the formation of projects 
which vie with one another in utility, lliaf of a t'alinct 
{council) of literary relations is .is ingcniFms as neees.'.aiy, 
in the central point of a stale, peopled, if we may be al¬ 
lowed the. e.xpression, in every quarter, with arli' ls ;md men 
of learning, who have no common means of coiiiimuiica- 
(ioii. I'lie establishment of citizen I.iOuet, a man of let¬ 
ters, offers tliat advantage, so long desired by all literary 
persons at a distance fiom the scene of intelligence; he 
filers them an easy and cheap method of a mutual com¬ 
munication of ideas, by which they may aid one aiioiber 
in their labours, and rw-eive power from the reciprocity of 
their ideas. The modest director of this esUblisiiment ha.s 
united with himself a number of di'.tinguifhed men of 
letter.^ and artists; to whom be makes it a duly to com¬ 
municate all tlie particul.^rs eoneerning which he is con-, 
suited: he undertakes to cause tlie necessarv enquiiies to 
be made in this capital of the learned world, relaiing to 
the species of study, of the men of letters or artists in the 
d<‘p:irinienis, tl'.c publication of books, the represenlatiou 
of plays, and eveiy thing which ran interest, cither the 
voung man JiLst eiiicring u|-.cii the carew of letters, or tho 
man who has already cstahlithcd his r^utation. _ 

Tliis cetablishmeiit, the only one of die kind in Pavis, is 
connected with a cabinet of civil affairs, already known. 
Afiphcaiions to be made to Citizen Louet, diiectbr, Pout- 
anx-Cboux, No. 75.i, Paris. 


1. Numismatic Archaeology. 

2. Grecian Langut^r. and {literature. • 

S. LaUn and Itaiian eloquence. • 

4 . Oriental Lat^ages. 

•■i..Analysis of Ideas. 

lliis it a curious document to such persons as arc not 
intimaielv acquainted with French mstitutions, of the man¬ 
ner in which the hi^er branches of education arc taught 
in France. If the rTiaiis here described be well filled, and 
the duty of them well performed, a very complete educa¬ 
tion, U'is evident, may be obtained at Boulogne. The phy- 


A nian of very considerable eminence in the republic of 
letters, died at Paris on the 5th of this month, at a vety 
advanced age. Tliis wa* Casti, by birth a Florcnime, whor e 
high reputation proem cd him the successiun, on the death 
of Metastasio, to the title of Cesarian Poet at the court of 
Vienna. His last work was an allegoricd poem jn three 
volumes 8vo, entitled G/i Animnli Paiianti, in which 
not oiijy matters of criticism, but of slate arc treated vviUi 
a boldness, which rendeietl Vienna not a veiy apwabl** r*- 
sideucc for him. He chose Paris as the place of nis ritiect; 
wi^re, returning h Jinc from dining with the Spanish an.b 
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saclor, on font, in a very cbid night, he was atticked wit 
a bilious colic wjiich put an and to his life. The probityj 
disinterestedness, and friendship of his private life are sm 
to have distinguished him no less than his genius. yj 
A new map of the river Nile, on a scale of t'asfr |^/.e> 
(82 sheets) is about to be published by authority f the 
French government. I 

I.a Ilarpe, whose indisposition w'c noticed befon ^ die<l 
at Riris, on the ()th inst. 

S^russia .—The value which the King of Prussia sets 
upon literature has been strongly manifested by two 
late actions. Kotzebue, the celebrated German dram: 
■whom the einperpr Paul sent to Sil)cria, has lately taV 
up his residence at Berlin, and has begun to jiuhlislr a 
Journal entitled The Sincere, on subjects of general Iff;- 
ralurc and politics. The king has thought lit to send lfa\ 
tlie following letter:— • i' 

His Majesty tlie King of Prussia is extremely gla to 
“ see M. Von IkOtzcbue at Berlin, whose writings, an ) in 
*• particular whose theatrical productions have long char: ,ed 
“ the public. His Majesty, pleased with the talent! of 
“ M. yon Kotzehue, as well as with the use to which ^he 
“ applies them, desires to give him such a proof of it as 
“ may engage him, if not to settle in Berlin, at least to 
" prolong his slay. For tliis purpose, his Majesty has tliis 
** day ordered the Acaden;^ of Sciences to receive him in 
** miality of an honorary member, and as soon as there 
“ shall f)e a vacant place in any of the clusscit, whether of 
“ philosophy, anatomy, or history, to elect him an ordinary 
“member. His Majesty has, al the same time, granted 
“ to M. Von Kotzebue the reversion of a prebend in the 
chapter of St. Nicholas at Megtieburgh, with permission 
“ to wear the canonicals of the chapter, on ronditic^i of 
“ beating a part in tlw usual expenees. His Majesty has 
“ accordingly gjvcn the necessary orders to M. ’V’’on 
“ Massow, minister of slate j and in communicating all 
" this to IVI. Von Kotzebue, avails himself with pleasure, 
“ of the opportunity of giving him, at the sariic time, 
“ the assurance of the good will with which he is his 
“ affectionate 

“ Freheric Wii.liam.” 
This letter from a king to .a mere author, is a fir.e pnv 
duction of a great and cultivated mind; and if it be at all 
in concord with the general strain of his tlioughfs, and not 
the capricious eiTiision of a liappy moment, many iiiiprovc> 
ments may be quickly expected in his country. 

The other late act of this monarch, which manifests ids 
love of literature is the augmentation he. has made of SOOO 
crowns to the revenues of the university of Haile, to be 
paid out of the' goods of the convents suppressed in the 
new possessions received in indemnity. That iiniversity 
has likewise received permission to select from the libraries 
of these convents whatever it may have occasion for, and 
to take whatever may be necessary to form a cabinet of 
anatomy, from that which his Majesty bought from Pro¬ 
fessor Walter. It is, besides, directed to present a new 
plan of study, and of organization, which M. de Mas.sow, 
minister of state, will examine. 

Hie death of M. Herz, professor of philosophy, and 
doctor of medicine in Berlin, has excited much regret. 
He is said to have been a man of taste, as well a.s great 
acuteness.^ He was a friend and correspondent of the ce¬ 
lebrated Kant. He received from <he king a pension of 
.^00 crowns. But the most remarktiblc particular which 
relates to him is that he was a Jew, and the first .few, who 
has beep admitted to tlie place of u public teacher among 
tile Christians. 

5tt’cdfn.-—Tlie King of Sweden too has given a* test!' 
n)ony of his regard for learning ami virtue, by raising to 
tite only place of Consis(firi</,l Vuurtselhr winch exists jin- 
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der his Mvemment, the celebrated preacher, M. Ro/s 
Garten. This gentleman, whose genius and coniinct ale 
said to bear a strong resemblance to the immortal .Author 
of Telemachus, lias been not a little distinguished by royal 
favours. The elector of Bavaria, eminent for so mativ en¬ 
lightened actions, pre.sented him last year, with a smiflf byx, 
richly ornamented svith diamonds. And some time bclc'e 
he rjjceived a ring, accompanied with a'^very flattering If- 
Ut, from the hand of the Empress of Russia. The 
potentates of the North, hgve been eminently distinguished 
of late, not for their patronage, but for their friendship to 
men of learning; for instead of assuming those airs of su¬ 
periority which mark the former, they have shewn a fond¬ 
ness to take that station of equality which alone is con¬ 
sistent witli the latter. 


As the useful, the manufuctuTing, and m.'iniial arts wil^ 
form a chief subject, and wc tnist a very instructive one in 
this work; so the elegant arts are destined to receive a por¬ 
tion of our attention. And wc shall account ourselves 
obliged to any artist, whose views it may !,iiit to hate his 
productions noticed in our public.ation, to transmit us inti¬ 
mation of them. The following arc a few notices with 
regard to Painting, which we doubt not will bg interesting 
to some of oipr readers. 

Dance's work, iniended to form a scries of engravings 
in exact imitation o^ the dq^wings from his portraits of 
celehraletl characters in the present agt-, is far advanced. 

Wcstall is at present employed ou a picture of the 
Exposure of Moses. The countenance of the mother is 
expressive, and the action simple. The lotus U introduced 
in the fore-ground, and the costume of the country has 
been remembered. The same artist has lately been making 
some excelleiit drawings, for the new edition of the British 
Classics, by Sharpe, 

Daniel, jiin. lias finished his Views of the West India 
and London Docks, and is at prc.sent employed on a large 
Picture of London, as seen from Greenwich Park. 

I.awrencu, has lately been engaged in painting the female 
part of the Marquis of Aliercom's family. The portraits 
are very like, and in his best manner. 

The British School in Be^ner's-strcct, daily meets with 
fresh Patrons, and is likely to be o( cpn-'iderable use to the 
arts of this couniry. Many fresh pictures hgve lately biant 
introduced. 


M ANNER S, 

THE rctnafks we advanced in our last Journal on 
“ K.-.owledge of the World," may perhaps throw- 
some light on certain expressions of great weight and 
authority'. When we hear, that "all the world thinks 
this,” or « all the -world dow that," we may justly 
suspect, that this is not the jvord which is 7nappcd in 
our books of Geography,' altiiongh we are willing to 
allow that there are as many dangers, fatal rocks, whirl¬ 
pools, shipwrecks, and interviews with savage islanders 
in tlie circumnavigation of the one as of the other. 
Yet when reduced to paper and print, wlien delineated 
by charts and letter-press, the Woiu.d of which we 
have Iteen speaking will appear much less populous 
than that which Guthrie describes. In other resj^cts, 
howeverji. -we are ready to acknowledge its superiority 
over the old composition of land aiid water; for 'that 
must be greatest to wiiich all are subject. In poin^ 
of population too it has its advantages, if we prefer 
quality to quantity, being indeed ^inhabited by uonq 
but the first people. 

When, as the weld-known anecdote informs ^ 
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D^n S«’5ft's nwW said* " all the world talks of my 
leaving my master,” this was not the language of an 
illiterate washer of dishes, or sweeper of rooms j but 
the correct phraseology of that world of which every 
XDi^ fancies himself the centre, from which he thinks 
th^he looks on all, while all are looking on him. 
H^ce it is that ffiii world is not an universe, it is,not 

one and indivisiblealthough three or four assem¬ 
blies may be held on the same night, yet we are as¬ 
sured, that “ all the world", was at each of them: and 

a milliner, suppose Mrs.-, or Madame-who 

declares to Lady Brilliant, that no person whatever 
but her Ladyship has seen the Recamier turban, will 
in the same breath assure her, that all the world is 
mad for it." 

From tliese circumstances it will probably strike 
our readers who live in remote parts of the kingdom, 
that the world we have been describing is ideal, and 
perhaps they will not greatly err in tlie conjecture. It 
will even be confirmed in their poor imaginations, 
when we Inform them that by some strange revolution 
in the creation of this world, it is peopled entirely by 
WoMiix. This will naturally remind tMbm of a na¬ 
tion of former days, called the A.mazons, for the his¬ 
tory of whom we n^r to bSoks, noting however these 
few circumstances. The history of the Amazons is 
reckoned fabulous, because it is the history of women 
w'ho despised beauty and loved fighting, which is not 
tije case with the modern world or women. I’he ori¬ 
gin of the Amazons is involved in obscurity, but the 
existence of the world of women appears to have 


I could not in our days long subsist without a 
interference on the part of the other sex, but 
lat degree of interference is, and in what pro- 
the mixture is compounded* so as to preserve 
:d, are arcana which, for the*present, shall be 
onjecture. It may suffice to remark here, that 
cht! is completely established, and the use of 
id so far dispensed with, that even the steward* 
11 are publicly advertised of the fair sex, and 
directresses and Ladjf Presidents are QfHcers as 
n as if no men existed, or had refused to take 
em thefatiguing and masculine parts of feshion> 
angements. 

these, it must be confessed, are modem inno« 
, and it is bur wish that our accounts may be 
r statistical but historical. With the latter view, 
'C may mention, that the Woiitn which is the 
of this paper, was anciently coiTfined to that 
the metropolis called Westminster, and con- 
f little more than two parishes, St. James's and 
vji. vjcorge’s, with a small part of Marybone. For 
whatever reason (antiquaries are not agreed) a wall of 
considerable breadth and thickness divided this world 
from the city, and the chief gate, called Temple-Bar, 
was for many years guarded with invincible constancy. 
The manners bf the city at that time were as difiereiit 
from those of the viorld, as the manners of the •world 
are now from those of the Eskirnaux Indkans; and this 
ditference was kept up fyr a long time with uncom¬ 
mon pertinacity on both sides. However it might be 
laniehted, that such near neighbours should ditfer, all 


been effected by die annihilation of husbands, not one 
of wliom are more noticed than if they were buried 
under ground. 

In drder to prove this, we are happy, for the sake 
of our credit vvith the public, to be able to appeal to 
those records of public manners, the morning news¬ 
papers, the editors of which have lately bestowed so 
much laudable industry iu the history, topography, 
curiosities, and customs of this world, that they al¬ 
most seem to have forgot the other. If we look into 
the.se, we find that the Uuchm §ives a grand rout j the 
Marchiune'.s a public breakfast; the Countess has a 

large card party; Lady - has an a«scmbly, and 

Mrs, -a ball; but froitj the profound silence lliey 

preserve as to the Duke, the Marquis, die Karl, Sir 
John, or Mrm ^—, we arc bound in duty to believe 
that no such persons e^ist, for if they had a local 
habitation and a name,” They could not be passed over 
.by Journalists of such extreme accuracy, as to tell 
us who were present and what was doing at twenty 
places, or. worlds, in the same night. Nay, tliat the 
non-existence of these males is the object of general 
belief, may be inferred from the total neglect oT all 
Inquiry about them, except, perhaps, now and Uien 
some creature “ whom nob^y knows” will asl| in a 
coffee-house, who the husbatid of the Duchess or 
Countess is > and by a kind of logic, not v%y much 
in vdgue, draw the inference, that where there is an 
expensive lady, there must be a liberal lord. 

Our readers, however, are not to suppose, that be¬ 
cause this world is itieal, all the circumstances belong¬ 
ing to it must be imaginary. Whatever may have 
^n the case with die Amazons, a government of 


attempts at reconciliation were found,impracticabIe, 
until the citizens, panting for fresh air, as it is said, 
threw down their walls and their gates, and deter¬ 
mined prr force to invade their neighbours of the great 
world. To do this with success was long found to be 
extremely difficult, and every altempUto sally forth in 
targe parties, to breakfast in the open fields, or to put 
off dinner until appetite was gone, only exposed die 
assailants to ridicule, and they were opposed so vigor¬ 
ously by great lit Us and vast estates, that diey began 
to despair of colonizing beyond their own territories. 

At.this period of embarrassment, chance did for 
them what their prudent counsels could never have 
cftccted. A kind of niifliny took place in the ene¬ 
mies' camp, and estates were torn in pieces and flung 
at die heads of a set of conjurors who played trick* 
with small pieces of pasteboard, and small cubes of 
ivoty; this brought on a general disaffection amount* 
ing to a kind of lunacy, and when the fits were over, 
and the disease had abated, the patients found them¬ 
selves in a poor low way, and scarcely able to hold up 
th(ir heads. They seemed now desirous to enter into 
terms with the very neighbours they had formerly 
despised, and some secret ncgociations were begun, 
which, however, most historians think would not 
have been definitive,* if the citizens had not by some 
means discovered certain mines in the East and West 
Indies which abounded in a kind of metal that en¬ 
abled them to cope with their once-powerful neigh¬ 
bours. Flush with this di.scovery, theybegan to listen 
to terms, and in the course of a few years extended 
their territories westward, took possession of a consi- 
der|ble'part of the parishes nbove-meutioned, and h/ 
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intermarriages of quantity with quality, haVe nearl] i 
reduced the whole to an uniform mass, so tlia | 
“ the world" is as familiarly mentioned on 'Changf I 
as in Pall Mall, and all ■wotidly matters are transa^. 
in the city with much ec/at as in any part of 
minster; and, if our information be not incoj ect, 
the routs are as much crowded, tlie variegated d mps 
Jire disposed in as elegant festoons, the fruit is a un¬ 
seasonable, the company put to as much incinve- 
nicnce, and the neighbourhood as much disturbed, as 
is requisite to rescue a column of a newspaper nhm 
the vulgarity of continental intelligence, or the ta?i- 
oosness of a parliamentary debate. Y 

Ihia union being cliected, historical records hafe 
little more to do than to mark its cotisequences; afd 
among some of the most beneficial of these, is jc 
devation of names formerly confined to the 'Cha ge 
or the ILiondon Directory, to all the paragraphical o- 
nours which newspapers can bestow; still, bowei sr, 
with the total omission of all mention of matvs, i ad 
with the same attention to hand down to posterity fcie 

liberality of Mrs. -and Mrs. -and Mrs. - 

In a paper now before us, we read that “ Mrs.- 

gives a splendid entertainment this night in Finsbury- 
square." By the uoriiJ, w'ho will no doubt be all 
there, the importance of this notice must be only 
estimated. What information it may convey to our 
children's children is not so obvious. 

As the world is confined to the MF/rnopoLis, so its 
history is qonlincd to the niwspaixirs of the Metro¬ 
polis, and whoever studies .them with atteutionn (of 
which a very small portion iti requisite,) will insenni-, 
bly acquire much of that knimlfdg r which all the cities,! 
towns and villages of the kingdom, put together, can 
nes’cr confer. And it is greatly to the honour of mo¬ 
dern newspajMir-writing, that their records of man¬ 
ners have within a very short time been carried to an 
extent and minuteness, which twenty years ago would 
have been thought inconceivable by an editor, and 
incomprehensible by a reader. If we look back to 
the papers of that period, we shall perceive it was no 
more expected that the names of a card party should 
be given in a newspaper, than that the names of the 
persons who happened to walk in tlic streets sliould 
be pasted on the church doors. But to such perfection 
arc our fashionable Journalists arrived, that perhaps 
they will soon go on to greater extremes. Already 
those who liappen to walk or ride in Pall Mall, or 
Bond-street arc admitted to “ honourable mention," 
and if tlic sanre attention shall extend to Cheapsidc, 
or the Strand, a newspaper will be able to run paral¬ 
lel with the utmost stretch of human curiosity. 

May we unt in aii age so fertile in these improve¬ 
ments, anticipate a Biuohafimcwi, Mkmoiu, for 
which these intelligent papers will furnish the mate¬ 
rials ? 

Jehu, Siii Juiix, a man of great and eminent 
dash, was born 1771. The first Vcounts we luive of 
him occur in the pa|)ers of June 1792, when he was 
presented at Court. His dres.s was a puce-coloured 
velvet coat, and inexpressibles of the same; his waist¬ 
coat white satin richly embroidered^ with spapgles. 
It is mentioned by a contemporary histori.iu, that a few 
days after he was seen ,wa)king up Bond-street^ arm 
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in arm with the Hon. Mr. Cogdie, but from whenfe 
he came tliat day, and whither he was goings aiid 
upon what errand, we have no account. « 

In the following month, some writers fix Ju'y 27 
as the date^ and some July 29, it appears that he v^aa 
preparing to leave London for Brignthclmstone, o^as 
it is called by one of our annalist", Brighton; 
hav<f not been able to ascertain, however, at whiat 
time these preparations were completed, or when this 
distinguished character actually left town. By a manu¬ 
script account, indeed, which we have seen in the 
hands of an eminent conveyancer, it appears that 
about this time he had a house in Piccadilly; the pro¬ 
bability, therefore, is, tliat he went over Weslminster- 
bridge, altliough tlic precise time cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. 

“ In the year 1793, Jan. 27, we find him again, 
" driving four-in-hand up St. James's-streetthat 
this celebrated transaction should be thus briefly nar¬ 
rated is much to be lamented, but among the infelici¬ 
ties of biographical research must often be enume¬ 
rated that laxity of relation, and imperfection of intel¬ 
ligence which give us only a transient glimpse of the 
actions of great men, and which frequently vanishes 
before it can be eaxght. This is^^he more to be re¬ 
gretted in the present instance, as the event now re¬ 
corded is the only one we find in his history for the 
whole year. 

“ In the following year, memorable for the cala¬ 
mities of Kuropeby a revolutionary and ferocious war, 
we are called to admire the pacific philosophy of our 
hero, wlio on the 22nd of May gave a public fete, at 
which the following persons of distinction were present 
(litre Jour pages qf names}. Soon after we learn 
that '' he had some thoughts of disposing of tlio 
Northamptonshire estate," but there is a chasm in 
this intelligence which it would be desireable to fill 
up. Some liglit may, perhaps, be thrown upon it, 
when the reader is told, upon the authority of two 
new spapers, that he was four times at Brookes’s in 
the course of the season. 

" From this time, by what fatality we are not tolij, 
he began to wear out of tan. According to some ac¬ 
counts, lie ^’ithdrew the tAual fees of newspaper 
offieg, but this is doubtful, as we find a very long ex¬ 
tract'from the porter's bookS of no less than six ladie.s, 
in each of which extracts his name h mentioned. 
Gratitude for former favours .might perliaps incline 
the Editor still to retain his name, or it is more pro¬ 
bable he might be induced to do so, by a wish to prove 
to the public the superiority of his intelligence over 
that of Itis contemporaries. Many interesting parti¬ 
culars, however, may now be found of his history in 
the volumes of the Racing Calendars, a jicrfurmanco 
to which posterity will resort with equal eagerness 
and edification. 

*' Ill 1796 , we are tpld h'e launched a Vis-a-vis, the. 
pannels, hanimercloth, and lining of which are de¬ 
scribed w^th 3 minuteness which does credit to tlieJiis- 
torians of Long-Acre, who at tliis time entered into at 
partnership widi the diurnal writers, and appear to 
have furnished them with articles of uncommon 
splendour and elegance. 

'‘.The lut action of his life of which wc have any 
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record is in these words, " Yesterday Sir John Jdiu 
pissed an hour in a fniit>sbop in St. James’s-street.” 
Wliemer the fruit was pernicious in quality, or too 
muchsin quantity does not appear, but we hear no 
of hinj for two years, when his death was an- 
n^nced in due form, and his elegance, liberality, 
ton, and genius displayed in glowing language. 
^Such are the memoirs of this truly eminent t:ha- 
raXter. For their brevity no apology would be sulE- 
cient, had it been voluntary, but we Ivivc given all 
that we can^d upon record, and are less desirous of 
the praise of romantic invention, than of biographical 
fidelity. Half a century Is now expired since he de¬ 
parted from THIS World, and the profound silence 
which has been preserved relative to his life and cha¬ 
racter deprives us of adihng to what his contem¬ 
poraries have handed down. That they should have 
told us so little is to be regretted, but that tlicy have 
told us so much, and were able to gratify the curiosity 
of the public by such circumstances, is not an idle re¬ 
flection, since it may stand prominent among the 
early memorabilia of the nineteenth century.” 

• R. S. 


ifalrs, provided he disturb not the worship of oHiers; 

‘ e elector will neither interfere in thainternal affairs, 
r the creeds of the churches, except by tlie duty of 
erinteqdauce and police attached to tlie supreme 
po'^^4 of the state. 

T» elector concludes this memorable edict, which 
jTJt l.ls no example in modem Europe, with the foi- 
lowiiE words. 

'Mir- expect the more confidently that our subjects wiR 
notJRislake the beneficent, and paternal intention of this 
dec^e, because it has no other object, but the advancement 
of^meir well-being, and of their virtuej aud because it is 
e. 'jirely founded upon principles generally ficknotvledged, 
aigl imperiously prescribed by the pure and incurniptible 
morality of that standard, to which all Christian systems 
aroyeferred.” , 

e mention this edict with, perhaps, an additional 
of entiiusiasm, because a benuviuleut philoso- 
in whom we too have not a little interest, haa 
11 probability had a great share in its formation, 
patriotic master and he, have our .admiration, and 
our warnie.st wishes for success to them in their eu« 
lightened, and virtuous operations. 


^'OLITIVS. • 

THAT spirit of Improvement, diffused through Eu¬ 
rope, which we described in one of our first numbers, 
daily exhibits itself to a degree*which we durst not 
have ventured to predict. The following are some 
recent instances: 

Rtmia. 

The emperor has lately nominate^ a commission, 
who are to be employed in drawing up a new code of 
laws; according to the model of the Prussian code. 

He has purchased a considerable tract of land in 
the neighbourhood of Kamenoi-Ostrou, which he is 
to have cultivated by Engltelj farmers, and according 
to the English agriculture. 

He has ordered two ships to be got ready to set out 
upon a voyage of discovery, on the northern coasts of 
America and Asia. Captain Krnsenstern, it is said, 
will have the command of the expedition. 

Savarin. • 

We coAgratulate the jlector of Bavaria, an4 his 
subjects on the important improvements which he is 
introducing^^ his dominions. We mention at pre¬ 
sent his procumation religious freedom, and tole¬ 
ration both in his old and new pns.sessions. By this 
law, all Christian persuasions, established or to es¬ 
tablished shall have the full enjoyment of all civil 
rights, both active and passive; no exclusion shall be 
exercised towards any man on account of his religious 
profession; in non^inating men to the public omces, 
the elector will chuse those whom he judges most wor¬ 
thy, without making any distinction among tl)» three 
religions introduced into the German empire. No¬ 
thing shall ever be required of any individual, in the 
least degree inconsistent with his religious principles, 
or his peace of conscience; those who do not form a 
particular community for the exercise of social devo¬ 
tion shall not be dilturbed in their domestic worship; 
no member of one communion shall be obligeR to ob- 
cei've the festivals of another; he may attend to his 


Auetrut. 

The new system of administration for the military 
departnteiit or the government of Austria, which has 
been tlic subject of so much conversation on tlic con¬ 
tinent, is at last published; aud as that government 
is to so great a degree a military government, so total 
a change in that d(‘p.u'tinent amounts to neatly a cutn- 
plett! reformation of the whole government of the 
state. • 

The Rescript addressed to the counsel of w.ar of the 
court, and to the general officers, respecting the new 
arrangements, begins with noticing the more impor¬ 
tant inconveniences arising from the old forms; tliat 
the military afiairs, not only during peace, but war, 
were decided in the last instance by a council com- 
j?osed chiefly of the members of the civil dep.srtment, 
persons by consequence not acquainted with these 
iiffairs; that extreme disorder arose from the improper 
distribution, and division of the business, the same 
thing being often discussed in different deparlments 
and decided opposite ways ; that tlte attention of the 
council was ntien calieu to trifling affairs; that the 
manner in which business was conducted in the coun¬ 
cil was so imperl'ect, that it was impossible for the 
generality of the members to obtain clear ideas of the 
business, .about which they were to vote; that the 
mode of deciding by .senniny, was sinconsistent with 
the heterogeneous nature, of the business which came 
before the council; that the proper division of labour 
equally useful here as elsewhere was totally neglected, 
the director of the department of provisions not being 
the proper director of the department of clothing, nor 
eitlier the proper director for recruiting the army; that 
a most pernicious nttardalion of the most important 
affairs often took place from the adjournment of them 
by the council from one sitting to another, even when 
the greatest interests of the .'tate were threatened ; 
that it has hitherto been necessary that every expedi¬ 
tion rtiould be signed, not only hy the first counsellor 
of war, but by a coutiscllor of justice too of the 
cq^irt, though totally ignoriuit«f the matter which he 
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signed, and by conseqtiencc incapable of being ren¬ 
dered responsible for it. 

From the moment," says the Archduke, “ that I ionj 

X n me the militui^ adinihistralion, all iiiv thought^ y.1 
ny efforts have occu employed to simnlily the coFmet 
of affairs, in onler to introduce, more hafmony, Miorc 
order, and more energy into the war department, bj^oii- 
ductiiig it, with the least possible expetiee, to a certaj k de¬ 
gree (of perfection, I was obliged to proceed sofl]\h and 
to act svith the greatest precaution, that by the reH>V^ i of 
some abuses, 1 might not produce incoiivcnieiicics of ^^u- 
other kind." 

“ After having obtained the refnii*.ite infonnatioit i\ - 
specting every particular, I thought it my duty to li, 
before his Majesty my plans respecting a more simple dK- 
tribution and division ol the business in the couneil of vAx 
of the court, which at the s.irtte time was more regul|*r, 
and more commodious; and from wliieh results, in &c 
first place, the auppression of 50 places in the central ttl- 
ministration of the dc^xirtment, and a stiving of 7a,i^0 
florins of salaries without reckoning the cxpciicc Lif 
offices. t 

His M ijc>ty has been plcaseil to approve tlicse pl.ms; 
and the following arrangement has, in consequence been 
adopted." 

DUlribiUion of the Departments of the Council of War 
of the Court , 

Tliey are composed, 

I. Of the Military Division. 

II, Of the Division of Political Economy. 

HI. Of that of Justice, ' 

I. 

The Militar}’ Division is sub-divided as follows, 

1st. ‘1%- Direction of the Military. 

This comprehends whatever relates to the general, 
and other officers of the different corps, excepting the 
artillery and engineers ; the merit of the ctindidatc.-- 
for the place of an officer, promotions, pensions of 
general officers, dischargc.s, permission of the mar¬ 
riage of officers, the distribution of the military orderti 
of Mtiria Theresa, Elizabeth, &c. It has tlie direc¬ 
tion, besides, of the exercise, the service, and man¬ 
oeuvres of the infantry and cavalry, of their arma¬ 
ment; in a word, of every thing relating to the^ or¬ 
ganization, the exercise, tlie evolutions, and whatever 
concerns tlic perfection of the array. 

2d. The Direction <f the Artillcrif. 

Tlie founding, and reparation of guns, of every 
weight, the manufacture of gunpowder, the furnish¬ 
ing of arms and ammunition to the troops, he. the 
conduct, charactey, and discipline of the men, and 
whatever concerns the business of artillery belongs to 
tliis sub-division. 

3d. The Direction of the Engineers, , 

This has the charge of every thing relating to forti¬ 
fication, and in general, to the condition and employ¬ 
ment of tlm engineer and the miner. 

II, i 

The Division of Political Economy, 

This Division comprehends the following Departments. 

1 St. The department of recruiting, with regard to 
the complement of the army both in men and horses. 
Desertion too, and mortality in the .army, invdids, 
discharges, prisoners of war, tlie baggage, and horses 
cqme under its jurisdiction,i 
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2d. The Department of Clothing and Equipping. t 
3d. The Department of Provisions and I'orage^ f 
4th. 17/C Department of Health, ' 

.‘ith. The Department (f Accountability, ‘"'X 
C'th. The Office of the Minister of War. 'd 

.s 

• The Division of Justice. 

This division will licrcafter be composed of tlii,'^ 
departments j of whieli the one will be occupied wtth 
the marine affairs of Italy, and Dalmatia; iJie other 
with thosc-of Hungary and Transylvania; the third 
with the affairs of Bohemia, Moravia, the two Gal- 
licias, and the hereditary States of tlic House of 
Austria. 

A few regulations arc added for exjiediting and con¬ 
ducting business according to this arrangement, and 
the Archduke, to whom it is owing, is placed at the 
head of the whole. 

The famous Aulic council of war, originally con¬ 
trived at Vienna, by Ficld-marcschal de Lasoy, is thus 
destroyed; and jts fall h3.s occasioned the liveliest joy 
through the whole Austrian tirmy; its ignorance, and 
intrigues are accused of the late decline of the Aus¬ 
trian Monarchy; anfl enthusiastic demonstrations of 
satisfaction appear both in tne caprr’i, and provinces. 

It cannot hut give pleasure to every enliglitened 
mind to observe, that the marine affairs of Venice 
have entered for so laf^c a share into this reform of 
the Austrian Government. Wc have already stated 
our opinion of the power which this sea^port possesses 
to introduce commerce and industry into the Austrian 
dominious, and of the vast improicmeut which they 
tire thence capable of receiving; and we sincerely 
hope, from the attention which that object tippears to 
have attracted, that the Austrian Government is sen¬ 
sible of these advantages; and that by the cares of 
tliat active and patriotic prince, to whom this depart¬ 
ment is now submitted, cotiimerce will be soon seen 
to fill once more the harbour of Venice. 

frame. 

Much expectation is raised in Paris, of the advan¬ 
tages to be obtained by that city, from carrying to it, by 
a canal, the river Ourc/j. It is to be conducted from 
Mareil, above'Crony to Villette^ where is to be the 
reserfoir, in a line, about 50,000 Fmnch measures 
in Icngtli, and takes in the two little rivers Tro- 
enne and Bcuvronne in its course. Theib waters, on 
their arrival in the reservoir, ate computed to make 
12,000 inches of water. The descent from Mareil to 
Paris is more than nine measures; and the elevation 
of the reservoir at Villette is not mucli less than id 
measures, above the highest waters of the Seine. A 
late decree of the consuls has given great activity to 
Uie work. And conversation is full of tlie projects, 
for cleanness, health, manufactures, and commerce j 
of the aqueducts, the baths, the public and private 
fountains, the ornaments of gardens, the security 
against fine, the domestic accominodation| and tho 
other happy results to be expected fi'om its t<inni- 
nation. 


America. 

Beside all other advantages derived from North 
America from her late enjoyment of tranquillit/j 
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^hile so mnny other parts of the world were torn by 
notions and wars, the direct augmentation of her in- 
haUlMats i^ said to be great. The inhabitants of the 
fl^ch We^ India islands, carried there not only 
tJemselves, Jut whatever else tlicy could save from 
and the svtord. Numbers of the Irish went to 
^Slcrica during the late disturbances in that colmtry. 
^lousands of families repaired thither from the Nether¬ 
lands and Holland, when overrun by the French. 
The spirit of emigration prevails strongly in Switzer¬ 
land, particularly in the Pays de Vaud, and B31e; and 
the greatiT part of these voluntary exiles take their 
course to North America. We have the authority of 
a newspaper too for a very curious project of a Scot¬ 
tish lord to purchase land in America, and send out 
Scotchmeu to cultivate it. 

ITamburgh. 

The emigrations which are at present taking place 
from Hamburgh are the necessary effect of the decay 
of her trade. During the war, by which we were 
shut out of the ports of France, and Holland, Ham¬ 
burgh was the channel of the whole of^ur commerce 
with the continent. Now a more direct communica¬ 
tion is obtained.^And ffoth th6 capital, and the la¬ 
bour which was employed in transmitting our goods tp 
the different countries, where they were demanded, 
must ikjw look out for a different place of employment. 
The senate by a late edict oppeftes these emigrations j 
but if the people were wanted, there would be no 
occasion for restraint to keep them at home. The 
opposition indeed is apparently the gentlest possible, 
and seems no more than what is perfectly reasonable, 
and even necessary. Those who present themselves 
for the purpose of going abroad are obliged to answer 
to the questions of the captain of the port; Whether 
they have maturely weigheil their design ; and if tJiey 
have any notion of the ciaintry to which they mean to 
repair ? These questions seem admirably calculated to 
rectify the absurd dreams of some heedless wretches, 
who embark for a foreign country, as ignorant of it, 
or what they can,do in it, ilk of the next world. If 
they so much as hesitate in their answers they arc car¬ 
ried before .the magisA'ate. We should like to have 
been told what is done ^with them before the giagis- 
trate. If he reasons with them, and by reforming 
them, retai(}^them voluntarily, it is admirable. But 
if they arc merely reyiled, and ordered to remain at 
home, this is catting the maftet rather too short. It 
is easy to find reason to say a man hesitate.s. Besides, 
though there doubtless are cases wherein it may be 
just to lay such a restraint upon the natural liberty of 
an innocent man as to keep him in a country which 
he wishes to quit, we believe these cases are vety rare. 

ON THE CIIARAcIillS OF THE IR^SH. 

In every civilized nation we hnd three prominent 
classes of people; the respective numerical strength 
and political importance whereof, are prop^tioned and 
varied hy tlie peculiar circumstances of the nation. 
In England, for instance, owing to the operation of 
certain causes, which, on the present occasion, it 
would be superfluous to assign, the central class of jthe 
community actually approaches much nearer in point 
of number to that below it, and is uiflnilely more pre* 
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J ponderant In the political system, than that of Ireland. 
lOn the other hand, the lowest class in the latter eoun- 
VXf (in which 1 would be understood to include all 
p^apns below the condition of the substantial yeo- 
mdl) will, if considered in every point of view, ap¬ 
peal to merit a much greater share of attention, on 
theljart of government, than that of the former. 

ll each of tlie three classes we may discover a con- 
sidkiable number of appropriate qualities or characte- 
ri‘.iics. They all possess, with individual exceptions, 
a few qualities in common. These are the ingredients 
of the general character of the nation: those tlw con¬ 
stituent parts of the predominant characters therein. 
The first, resulting for the mo.st part from physical 
c luses, are generally immutable; the last, being alto- 
^tlier the productions of moral causes, are susceptiblo 

moditications, and perpetually subject to change. 
Ip both a strict regard seems absolutely requisite to 
tpe perfection and ultimate success of all measures, 
(Revised for the two-fold purpose of preserving the in¬ 
ternal tranquillity of a free country, and facilitating 
the agency of its executive power. 

V arious circumstances have conduced to occasion 
in Ireland a much greater fleparturc from uniformity 
of character, than is observable in England. Universi 
or pervasive habits, principles, and qualities, are cer¬ 
tainly more numerous here than there. In other 
words, there is a stronger resemblance, in point of 
character, between th« three classes in this, than in 
thgt country. 

Notwithstanding the diversified intercourse which 
has long subsisted between the jieaple 6f these two 
islands, it is certain, that few of tiie appropriate qua¬ 
lities or characteristics, exhibited by the diflerent 
cla.sscs of people in Ireland, are generally known in 
England; and it is no less true, that these few are, for 
tlie most part, indiscriminately, and of course impro- 
,perly, applied to the Irish at large. Nor do the peo¬ 
ple of England seem w'holly free from error, even with 
regard to the qualities common to almost all die na¬ 
tives of Ireland, 

Indeed, if it be considered, that the opinions most 
prevalent in this country respecting the characters of 
die Irish people, have |jeen derived either from the ac¬ 
counts of travellers, who appear to have laboured un¬ 
der strong national prejudices and political biases; (a) 
or from the accounts of factious Irishmen interested 
in a.spersing and misrepresenting their countrymen; 
or from the conduct and principles of those needy and 
profligate Irish adventurers, with whom this country 
has always been over-run, and whose characters, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, appear to infinite disadvantage when 
*compared with those of their countrymen at home, it 
will not be wondered at, that such opinions should be 
equally erroneous and unfavourable. In fact, it is 
well known, that many Englishmen, who w'ent to 
Ireland teeming w^h contempt and detestation of the 
people of that country, after a few years association 
with them, returned to their own, with a disposition 
to become, on all occasions, their strenuous enco¬ 
miasts. 

With regard to the following sketch, I shall say 

(a) I particularly except that liberal and intelligent fcntlemao, 
• and uuly valuable memoer oT aociei/, Mi A. Voung. 
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thus much only^: that it owes Its solely to i perl 

suasion of the actual necessity of disclosing the rem 
characters of the Trisb^ in order to their being suital^'^ 
governed; on wbicli, I am disposed to think, tUoKm- 
fare, if not the stability of the British empire, loes, 
in a special manner, depend; and that; howes'cl im- 

G rfect and unsatisfactory it irlay be deemed, it ms at 
ist the advantage of being drawn with studiej im¬ 
partiality, by one who has exercised in Ireland, *i^r a 
Considerable number of years, all the various relation¬ 
ships of social life. 

The qualities, opinions, habits, and principles of 
the lowest of the three more prominent classes of n 
nation, are seldom so narrowly canvassed as those bf 
the otlier two. I apprehend,«ihowcvc‘r, it migljt whh 
little difhculty be shewn; that an accurate scrutinyrcf 
the fonuer wcvAld prove as subsidiary to the art of fc- 
verning, as a similar scrutiny of the latter: in solie 
cases, much more so. Were I, for instance, to cA- 
£ne this obsers'ation to Ireland, 1 think I should iind 
myself fortified with such reasons as could not easily' 
be overpowered. With this impression, then, 1 shall 
direct my chief endeavours to analyse that character, 
which 1 have found to predominate in the lowest class 
of the Irish. 

The people of England have hitherto been in the 
habit of freely bestowing upon this class the epithets 
blundering, doltish, ignorant, in addition to others 
more severe and belter grounded. N.ay, there have 
not been wanting many who seemed disposed toJie- 
lieve that these cpitiieis were, in some degree, appli¬ 
cable to tlieTrish in general. An uncouth, and some¬ 
times unintelligible phraseology, gradually introduced 
amongst the natives of Ireland, in consequence of li¬ 
teral translations of the vernacular idioms of the Irish 
into the English language, might naturally have gene¬ 
rated a suspicion on the parts of many superficial per¬ 
sons in this country, that, in point ot intellectual abi-* 
lities, the Irish were considerably tlieir inferiors.(o) 
Even in the best informed circles it is no uncommon 
error to measure the understanding of a man by the 
accuracy and iluenc}' of his speech. That Ute epithets 
above-mentioned are, however, wholly inapplicable; 
to this class of the Irish is a truth of which every Eng- j 
lishman, who may happen to make Ireland his place 
of residence, wiU very speedily be convinced. Far 
from being inferior, they have appeared to me infinitely 
superior to the same class of the English community 
ill an intellectual point of view. Generally speaking, 
they possess a degtee of subtlety rarely to be met with 
amongst the same description of people in any coun¬ 
try. 'Ihe majority of them are p^ect masters of the 
courtly arts of penetration and dissimulation; especi¬ 
ally the latter. It is truly astonishing to sec how rea¬ 
dily many of them will discover the true characters and 
ruling passions of those tliey have to deal with; and 
what an unembarrassed air tliey ifrill manifest when 
assuming and sustaining whatever character or appear¬ 
ance emergent circumstances may require. They are 
to an erriraordinary degree inquisitive and communi- 

(a] If an Enduhman, in FVance, were to- make me of litenl 
trandations oftfae idiomatick expressions, “ What o’th* clo^ is it, 
it is within ten minutesof twelve, the fire a gone out," &c. I fimQ’ 
be would impress the minds of many of bis bearers with no vent 
favourable opinion of his undeiBtandnig. 


cativc: their membriesare sln^rislngly retentive i thjf;y 
are fond of wit; and set so high a valub upon fearh- 
ing, that the poorest labourers Will oftented 
part of iheir scanty earnings to the ed-.vyation of tlsir 
children. The more abstruse parts of -ithmetic, .wd 
also ineiisuration and navigation, ane taught in ih;- 
poofest unendowed schools in Ireland. The dh^of 
writing is often carried almost to its utmost perfection 
amongst the people of this class: and their attain¬ 
ments in orthography and perspicuity of style have 
frequently, to my knowledge, excited the amazement 
of strahgers. 

The quality of courage they are generally admitted 
by the English to possess in a high degree. This qu.a- 
liry, however, which indeed seems to be uniform itl 
the province of Ulster and part of that of Leinster, 
may be said to be conditional in the other parts of Ire¬ 
land. On ordinary occasions they appear to exhibit 
neither more nor less courage than other people. Un¬ 
der certain circumstances 1 have seen many of them 
betray a deficiency of that quality. But when about 
to sUtFer in atfavouritc cause, or with a persuasion of 
tlie juslifiablcness of their ofibnee, tlicy generally dis¬ 
play almost inconceivable'ibrliluck-and composure; 
such as never was surpassed, perhaps seldom equalled 
t)y any hero or philosopher of antiquity. And when 
commanded by those who have long enjoyed their con¬ 
fidence, respect, and fflection, they hot only manifest 
the most undaunted courage, the most jieroic intrepi¬ 
dity, but C()ual auy, and excel most of die nations of 
Europe in the geneial aggregate of military virtues. 

They have be^n reproached for cruelty; and ap¬ 
parently not without suHicient grounds. Their cruel¬ 
ty, however, is certainly less theefiect of a sanguinary 
vindictive disposition, than that of an extravagant, 
enthusiastic, maddening zeal fur the complete success 
of some favourite cause. Their excessive hospitality, 
their native good-humour, their boundless charity, 
their uniform readiness to oblige and assist, their 
general benevolence, their singular sociability, and 
their uncommon propensity to commiseration, which; 
often at the risk of their lives, and frequently, it must 
bo owned, to tJic detriment ol'society, they will gra¬ 
tify i^ behalf of the persecuted, whether innocent or in 
fault, all of whicli are confessedly more or less in¬ 
compatible with a sanguinary dispusitioii^may be of¬ 
fered as so many corroborations/if the justness of Uiis 
remark. They have also been censured for sloth. 
They arc, however, occasionally indefatigable, as Mr. 
Young has te8tified.(c) And vast numbers of them 
possess a most singular spirit of enterprize, which no 
difficulties can abate, no obstacles check, and no dis¬ 
appointments extinguish. 

They have likewise been accused of perfidy; and 
no doubt have shewn themselves perfidious on various 
occasion's. But when .voluntarily and lieartily en¬ 
gaged in a cause, they have been known to exhibit 
unparalicldti fidelity; fidelity not to be shaken even 
by the prospect of death. I cannot, therefore, admit 
p^dy amongst their decided characteristics.(n) 

They are certainly, foe the most part, thievish, 

(c) Tour Vol. ii. p. S3, and in other places. 

fn) “ The natives of Ireland, says Dr. Petty, nave been accused 
of treacheiy, falseness, and ki^ciy: none of which I conceive to 
be nwunl to tbenu" FoUticil Anuomy of {ieland> p. 907 . 
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lawless, dishonest and destitute of asenseofequit]r.(£) 
llieycare aIJnost uniformly quarrelsome when drunk; 
but neitjj^r^ritable nor phlegmatic when sober. They 
but, I think, not more st^erstiti- 
^people of the same rank. They are 
Itious; but destitute of a true spirit 
in some of the northern counties: 
lious; but, with the same exception, regardless 
about the nature of their government. 

There are sufticient grounds for pronouncing them 
ungrateful. But their ingratitude certainly springs 
trom a source specitically ditierenf from the ordinary 
sources of the ingratitude of others. In the exercise 
of their generosity they never look forward to a re¬ 
turn on the parts of those who are benefited thereby; 
and when they experience favours, they habitually 
persuade themselves into a belief of similar disinter¬ 
estedness on the parts .of their benefactors. They are 
extremely improvident, precipitate, and regardless of 
consequences, whether immediate or remote. They 
are, generally speaking, versatile; and can easily ac¬ 
commodate themselves to any change in their condi¬ 
tion. They mauife.st, for the most part,*an astonish¬ 
ing degree of confidence, many of those situations 
in which their nei^bours, of the same class, would 
betray the utmost diffidence. Nothing can abash, 
confound, or ovenawe the greater part of them. They 
are prone to suppose themse]v|s competent to the 
performance of many things, which others of tlie 
same rank, equally competent, would diffidently or 
modestly consider beyond the compass of their powers; 
and this supposition (philosophers will credit the fact) 
has generally the effect of giving unvfonted energy to 
their abilities, and eventually ensuring success. 

Upon the whole, the character of this numerous 
and important class of the Irish community, notwith¬ 
standing its many reproachable qualities, can by no 
means be considered as dfcidedly and radically bad. 
On the contrary, I am inclined to think, that those 
who will take the trouble to trace up its had qualities 
to their proper sources, to consider the favourable 
changes of which they are susceptible, and to make 
a just appreciation of its good ones, will not hesitate 
to admit, that it is perfectly practicable, by patient 
culture, a prudent conjunction of coercion and Con¬ 
ciliation, and an uniformly impartial administration 
of distributiiM^ustice, by infusing amongst them a 
spirit of rational liberty, teaching them to practise 
the virtues of freemen, instead of compelling them to 
practice the vices of slaves, promoting habits of in¬ 
dustry amongst them, affording a safe scope for the 
exerci^ of their active qualities, and by involving 
tlieir interests in the welfare of'the empire; I,say, 
that every reflecting roan will readily admit the possi¬ 
bility of rendering tliem, these means, as useful 
citizens and as valuable subjects as any upon the face 
of the earth. * 

The majority of the appropriate diaractfristics of 
the Aitddle class of the Irisn community, from which 
it seems almost needless to observe that many in¬ 
dividuals have always been found exempt, have cer¬ 
tainly been heretofore of an extremely alienating nature. 

(b) The people of the gieater part of the province of Ulster are 
not meaat to be included u the whole of this censure. 
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hbecoming pride, however, coJlsuminflte eflfrontety, 
aptiousness, ferocity, tyranny, sensuality, vulgar 
isterous mirtii, and inconsiderate prodigality preg- 
nSnt witli dishonesty, though not yet pei fectly obli- 
teratfd, can be no longer deemed the predominant 
qvialities of its cluracter. And, it is with infinite 
pleaskrei I take this occasion to ob.sert’C, that for 
sevetil years past this class has been in a rapidly pro- 
gres^we state of moral amelioration; presenting, at 
this moment, vast nunibcrs who.se talents, learning, 
principles, unassuming and pcace.able demeanour, ren¬ 
der tliem valuable members of society and ornaments 
to their country. Duelling, once so remarkiibly pre¬ 
valent in tliis class, has almost toudlyceased. Drunkcit- 
ncss is no longer a compon vice. Frugality has be¬ 
come more gmieral than prodigality. Agriculture and 
commerce are nosv favourite pursuits., And polite¬ 
ness is every day more practised and more admired. 

From this class, chiefly, there have issued multi¬ 
tudes of bold adventurers in every line, many of 
whom, it is well known, have rendered themselves 
conspicuous both in the military and literary annals 
of Europe; have acquired the greatest influence in 
the cabinets of foreign priRces; and distingmsiied 
themselves in the diplomatick line: but (he far greater 
part of whom, it must, with .sorrow, be confessed, 
have disgraced and scandalized their country. 

Before 1 quit this class (from which, by the bj'e, it 
seems not amiss to obsewe, that government may al¬ 
ways easily draw a considcnable number of the most 
strenuous supporters) 1 tlniik it necessary to apprize 
the reader, that while I include in it afl those minute 
subdivisions, which may be found between the ejass 
first spoken of and the highest class of the Irish 
community, commencing with the estated gentleman 
of two thousand pounds a year or tliereabouts; I do 
with the exception of many persons of very mo 
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cerate properties who have issued from the class aboaTe 
it, and, in consequence of early education and sub¬ 
sequent association, exhibit, for the most part, the 
characteristics of their parent class; and tliat I think 
it would be more consistent with ]>recision to make a 
fnrtlter exception of certain professions. 1 must like¬ 
wise desire the reader tc^ recollect, that as the extre¬ 
mities of each class are necessarily blended with each 
other, it is impossible to draw any thing like an ac¬ 
curate line of demarcation between them. 

In the highest class of the Irish community, no 
qualities or acquisitions are more common than hos¬ 
pitality, gaiety, affability and libeAiity; politeness 
without pride; generosity without aflectation; charity 
without ostentation; oonrago without boasting; as¬ 
surance without e^ontery; and learning without 
pedantry, (f) So highly, indeed, are pride, gravity, 
parsimony, ostentation and punctiliousness disrelish^ 
by this class of tiie Irish, and also by the Irish at 
large, that he whose^haracter is tinctui^ witli tliem, 
wilt ^ways And Irdand, in point of society, a most 
ineligible place of residence. The chief faults of this 
class seem to be, an almost total want of publicfc 

(f) Every unpiviudiced traveller, says Mr. Young, who visits 
IrelancfwiU be as much pleased with the cheerfulness as obliged by 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, and will find them a brave, 
polite, libasl, kaned, and u^evwi people. Tow Voh U. pan 
*1 t- IM. 
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spirit and disinterestedness; a high degree oi venality 
supineness and* partiality in the exercise of all publJ*' 
functions, especially those of the magistracy; and a 
unbecoming and, imprudent propensity to intoleranrce 
on the score of religion, accompanied with a w^nt of 
due veneration for the religion they profess : faults to 
which many are disposed to ascribe several of tte bad 
qualities discoverable in the cliaracters of the pwest 
dass of the Irish. y 

Throiighout'all the classes of the Irish commi^ity, 
hospitality, urbanity, assurance and vivacity are pre¬ 
dominant ; courage and sagacity very conunon j and 
a high degree of intellectual vigour, by no means rare. 
That such a general character should be tarnished by 
religious animosity, injustice, political corruption, and 
political delinquency, caunotbc sutiiciently deplored. 

VIATOR. 


*** tlioi'ght it advhvahlc tn dt-fer the extranet, 

iOttstrating the jirogrrsx of' Ja'.vhinism in Tvance, to 
vhich loe afluili a in one of our late Numbers, tilt vie 
tkall be able to re\ume the. subject ’with which it is 
wore partieiilarli) connected. 

CRITICAL RRriEm 

TI/TR. SAMUEL HAMILTON begs leave to inform 
1VX the Puhlir, that, notwithstanding the loss he has sustained 
^ the tremendous file, which destroyed the whole of his premises 
on Wednesday night the ad instant, the Critics!. Review will con¬ 
tinue to be published with its accustomed regularity on the iirst 
day of evciy succeeding month. Rc feels much pleasure in being 
able to inform his literary Corresiicndeiits, that almost all the 
manuscripts intended tor the ei#uing or luture numbers have es¬ 
caped the flames, from having fortunately been at the time of the 
fire in the cditorVposse.ssion. 

A continuance of that patronage, both of literary characters and 
of (he public, which has enabkd Mr. II.wilton to picseut a 
monthly epitome of universal learning, eijually, as he trusts, cha- 
ractcrisra by a dignified impartiality and an elaborate research, is 
Kquested by him. He is obliged to several learned gentlemen who 
have lately complimented him upon the unrivalled attention paid 
in the Criticai. Kevicw to the literature of the Continent, and the 
colicitude manifosted to obtain and diflusc an early acquaintance 
with every work of iniportance, in whatever country published. 
It has been, and shall continue to be, his object to present a na¬ 
tional work, not unworthy of the nation in which it appears: and 
while he i,s determined that the loss he has sustained shall, in no 
respect, relax his own exertions, he relies on the well-known libe¬ 
rality of his counti^’men, that it will rather augment than dimi¬ 
nish the support he has hitherto received, and which he is now 
proud to acknowledge. & 

%♦ Communications are requested to be addressed to Mr, S. 
Ha.miltoh, at Messrs. G.-and J. Robinson’s, Paternoster-row. 
_ February 15, ia03._ 
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. P HYSIC S. • 

1. On the Ctupca Tmmniix and Onisrus Prmgustator. 
Du Dcnjamin JJaiiy jMlrobr.{^K) 

I N the month of March Ijy?. Mr. Latrobe was 
cuiitined by ilhrcss at the hou^ of a friend near 
York river in Virginia. His inability to move farther 
than the livcr gave him leisure to examine and ascer¬ 
tain the following curious fact. 

Among the fish which at that early season resort to 
the waters of York river, there arrives in considerable 
shoals a species of Qupea, not hiiiicrto described, 
vulgarly called the bay ale-tcifc. It is as large as a 
liening, and is principally distinguished from that fish 
by a bay or red spot above the gill-fin. From March 
to May it is full-rood and fat, and at leajt as good a 
fish for tlic table as the herring. 

At this season, t^jere is fq^nd in ^he mouth of every 
one of thc^e fish an insect, about two inches long, 
hanging witli its back downwards, and holding itself 
firmly by its 1+ legs to die palate. The fishermen 
c.all this insect the bmc. It is i|fith difficulty that it 
can be removed, and perhaps never without injury to 
the jaws of the fish. The fishermen consider diis in¬ 
sect as essential to the life of the bay ale-wife, for on 
removing it, the fish, if thrown back into the water, 
is unable to swim, and soon dies. Mif. Latrobe made 
many attempts to preserve both the insect and the fish 
from injury, but before he could separate them, was 
always obliged, either to injure the one, or to destroy 
the other. Sometimes he succeeded in taking out the 
insect in a brisk and lively state: as soon as it was set 
at liberty it immediately scrambled nimbly back into 
the mouth of the fish and resumed its former situadoii. 
It was always disgustingly corpylent: whether it pro¬ 
cures its post by force or by tavour, it certainly has 
a fat place of it, and far^ sumptuously every day. 

Many circumstances essential to the history of this 
in-sect remain still to be ascertained. The fish in wlkse 
mouth it is found comes into die rivers of Virginia 
from the occas^bout die same time with the ehad, 
and continues to travel upwards, from the beginning 
of March to the middle of May, When caught, during 
its passage up the river, it is fat and full of roe. The 
fishermen and other ob'seii'ers affirm, that during that 
perioil every bay ale-wife has the insect in' its mouth 
The chail begin to return from the fresh water a|jout 
the end of May lean and thin j and continue descend¬ 
ing during the remaining summer months. Whether 
the bay ale-wives return wjdi the chad Mr. Latrobe 
could not ascertain ; but it is certain that after June 
they are not thought worth catching. It is not impro- 
bable*that the insect then leaves them: for an intelli¬ 
gent person, who had an excellent -opportunity of 
Knowing, informed Mr. Latrobe that he could not re¬ 
collect ever to have'seen it in the mouth of any bay 

• (ji). Ameticu Ttaasactions, Vol. v. p. 77< 
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ale-wives accidentally caught in the seine, in July 
and .^gust. 

Many of the insects, examined by Mr. Latrobe, 
had two or three leaches on their bodies, adhering so 
closely, that their removal cost them their heads. 
Tliis extraordinary insect is a species of Oniscus, seve¬ 
ral of whicli are known to be troublesome to particular 
fishes. The oniscus ceti is known as the plague of 
whales, and many of tlie rest arc mentioned by Lin- 
n®us and Gmelin as pcstes piscium. Mr. Latrobe 
gives this insect, which he considers as asion-dcscript, 
the name of Oni/tcus pnegiistafor, on the supposition 
that its business in the mouth of the Clinx;a is to taste 
the food before the fish ventures to eat it. From this 
idea he calls the fish (also a non-dcscript) Clupca ty~ 
rannus.{ji) ^ 

II. On Animal Cotton. BiFM. Daudry drt Ixyzicrcs' 

Every inhabitant of the West Indies knows the, 
greedy worm which devours their indigo and cassaila 
plantations. Hitherto the planters have been anxious 
only to destroy this enemy of West Indian industry j 
but Mr. Baudry dcs I,/)i!lercs suggests a metliod of 
forcing it to contribute to their interest. 

The cassada worm is produced from eggs, scattered 
by the mother, after she has undergotic^lier’metamor¬ 
phosis into a whitish butterfly. The egg is hatched 
about the latter end of July. Its dcvelopeinent is 
quick; for in September the worm is.changed into a 
butterfly. That montli is the season of love among 
these little animals. They indulge their jiassiou al- 
mpst without intermission both night and day, even 
when feeding. This excess soon destroys them. ^ For 
in the same month they die, alter violent convulsions. 

In its caterpillar state the cassada worm has some 
re.semblance to the silk-worm, but differs from it in 
many particulars. It feeds on cassada leaves, and is 
very voracious, eating djy and night without inter¬ 
mission. It nibbles also the leaves of the potatoe; 
but it soon returns again to the cassada leaf, w'hich it 
greatly prefers. In the month of August it strips off 
its superb robe and appears of a fino sea-green colour. 
This change is the commencement of its tortures. 
For immediately a swarm of ichneviinon flies assail 
and completely cover the unfortunate insect, who 
struggles with all his might, but in vain. These mi¬ 
croscopic fliqs drive their stings into his body, and slip 
their eggs into the wounds. After this operation they 
disappear, leaving the worm in a drowsy and raotionkss 
state, out of which he awakes, in about an hour, to 
feed with his former voracity. His size after this in¬ 
creases every day, and his colour assumes a deeper 
hue. 

The e^s deposited by the ichneumon flies naay be 
detected in about a fortnight, by the help ot a micros-, 
cope, hatching in the body of the insect. The process 
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is completed in them all, nearly at the sime timefc 
little worms issue out at every pore, and cover the iii 
sect so completely, that nothing can be seen but tjfe 
top of his head. As soon as the worms are hatchra, 
Ujey exude a little gummy juice, witliout quitting the 
sijol where they first appeared. Utis juice, from the 
contact of the air, soon becomes solid and slimy. At 
the same time they raise themselves on their lower ex¬ 
tremity, shake their heads and one half of their fodies, 
and swing themselves in every direction. By this pro- 
cess every one of these little animals works himself 
an almost imperceptible cocoon, in the shape of an 
egg, in whicli he wraps himself up. These millions 
of coroous, all close to eacli other, form a white robe 
in which the cassada worn} appears elegantly drest. 
During nil these operations be remains in a state of 
almost lethargic torpidity. 

As soon as his covering is woven, and the little 
workmen who have made it have retired and hid 
tlremsclves in their cells, the worm endeavours to rid 
himself of these barbarous guests, and of the robe 
which contains them, and at last, after a violent 
struggle, he succeeds. He now appears entirely flaccid 
and dull; still gnawing a few leiavcs, but not eating 
with his former voracity. Soon after, he passes into 
the crysalis slate. 

In about a week a cloud of little flics issue from 
the cocoons of which the shell of the cassada worm 
is composed. They arc hold and lively, have four 
wing.s, aiitciinsc long and vibrating, and n belly joined 
to the head by a very tine thread. They f^d on 
fcm.ill insects' that appear to belong to the family of 
Acarus. These indications satisfied Mr. Baudty des 
Lozieres that the insects in question belong to the 
family of ichneumon. 

The .shell of cocoons which these little animals have 
formed is of a dazzling whiteness, and composed of 
flbres which possess the proiicr.tics of cotton. It is 
exm.‘dingly fine and pure, and may be used without 
any preparation as soon as the flies have left it. As 
rain speedily destroys the cas-sada worm, it might be 
put under shelter .as soon as the ichneumon flies have 
deposited their eggs. I his never tails to happen. Mr. 
Baudry never saw one cassada worm which was not 
covered with the rube of cocoons; and the crop of 
them is so abundant, that in two hours he could col¬ 
lect to the amount of two hundred pints of them, 
French measure. 

Animal cotton is attended with none of the difficul¬ 
ties which occer in the preparation of vegetable cot¬ 
ton. It is more abundant, and, according to our au¬ 
thor, in every respect preferable. Silk and vegetable 
cotton are known to irritate w'ounds; but Mr. Baqdty 
employed animal cotton even as lint in an ‘hospital, 
without the smallest inconvenience.—We hope that 
these curious remarks of Mr. Bandiy des Lozieres 
will excite the attention of ouijiWest India ^gptera} 
and that, if the animal cotton possesses all the advan* 
tages here alleged, the cassada worm, like the silk , 
wotlc, will become an object of cultivation. 

III. On Stony Bodies supposed to J'aU front the. 

Atmosphere, 

attention of fhil^sophers baa been for some 
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time drawn to certain stony bodies, the origin of which 
is unknown, but which have been affirme ' by diflen^nt 
persons to have fallen from the atmo pheref. Jt. 
Chladni of Wittenburg, well known fo' ’ yrovc- 
menti in acoustics, published a di.'‘’.tation on, T'y- 
halls some years ago; in which he d- nonstrates that 
tliejB luminous meteors are frequc...jy at least coi. r 
posed of dense and heavy materials; that they tode 
and burst with great violence, and that at the same 
time a number of stony bodies fall from them to the 
earth. Several of the instances which he gives are 
too well authenticated to be ri^fused credit} and they 
explain the origin of tlte popular idea respecting 
thunder-bolts, which have prevailed in all ages, llio 
doctor’s hypothesis, that these flre-balls were small 
masse.s of matter, moving in free spdee, attracted by 
the earth and kindled by the rapidity of their motion 
through the atmosphere, will not be so easily admitted. 

Last year Mr. Howard read a paper to the Royal 
Society on the same subject, which was publislied in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 180V. He produced 
a number of additional instances well authentVatod of 
the fall of ;>tones from the atmosphere: particularly 
one in Yorkshire in 1795, and at Benarc.s in 171)8. 

He observed that all thb stones .vhich he had an op« 
portunity of seeing resembled each otiicr very exactly 
in Uieir character} and on subjecting them to a chemi- 
ral analysis they were all found composed of nearly the 
same constituent paftS} namely, silica, magnesia, iron, 
nickel, and sulphur. This alone, if sve consider the 
vast distance between the places where these stones 
have been found, affords a very strong proof of their 
common origir. 

Since the publication of Mr. How'ard’s paper, Mr. 
Vauquelin has examined the same stony bodies, and 
the result of his analysis coincides exactly with that of 
Mr. Howard. He has found the same coincidence in 
some other stones whichifell lately in different parts of 
France. Hiese experiments of Hbward and Vauque- 
lin warrant us to conclude that all the stony bodies 
which fall from the atmosphere are composed of the 
same ingredients. ' 

To account for the origin of these bodies is a diffi¬ 
cult task; perhaps indeed, in the present state of our 
kqpwicdge, an impossible one. Dr. Chladni’s hy’po- 
thesis is surely inconsistenlc with those laws which we 
know to regulate the great bodies df tlie universe. 
Mr. de la Place has lately prdposed dnotlier, which we 
shall give our readen; because the sagacity and merited 
celebrity of this profound philosopher entitle all bia 
opinions to peculiar attention. The foUowing is bis 
hypothesis. 

It is easy to demonstrate that a bbdy projected from 
thePmoon requires onl]f a velocity five times as great as 
that of a 24 pound ball, shot from a cannon by means 
of a^ebarge of powder equal to half its weight, to be 
able to arrive at such a distance from it, as to be no 
more attracted by the mdon than by the earth. If it 
passes tllat point, it will come within the earth’s attract¬ 
ing distance, abd of course, instead of returning to the 
moon, will fisll upon the sut&ce of the earth. Hie 
powerful volcanoes which seem tp exist upon the moon’a 
surface render Mch a projection not unlikely. Besides, 
it must often ha^n that tiw maiMi ate projected in ' 
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•uch diredtt(^i that, !n cotls^qaeiice of die eombiiied 
motions of lie earth and moon, the smallest possible 
Vulbci^ sjiajl be necessary to enable the body projected 
to geJ'-’.rAl-iathe sphere of the earth's action. The 
BtiChsphere of^*’lb moon (if it has any) is undoubtedly 
80 rare as onlyj^'^.interpose a very feeble resistance to 
ti;6^m otion of Iwaies through it. The very contrary 
h with die atmosphere of the earth. It very 

soon reduces to a tenth part the velocity of a cannon- 
bullet. Such indeed is die resistance which it opposes 
to rapid motions, that before a body projected from 
Vesuvius could reach France, it must have been pro¬ 
jected with a velocity much moreVionsiderable than 
■what would be necessary to carry a body, projected 
from the moon, to the limit of the mhere of die 
earth’s activity. It is not possible therefore to believe 
that the stony bodies which fall from the atmosphere, 
ot a distance from Volcanoes, can have been projected 
from volcanoes. Besides, their analysis shews diem to 
be didercut from all known volcanic productions. It 
is more likely that they may have been projected from 
the moon. 

Sucli is the hypothesis of La Place. We suppose 
that few of our readers will be disposed to adopt it. 
Were it true, we afti afraid ft wouli destroy that per¬ 
manency of the solar system which La Place himself 
had succeeded in completely demonstrating. It is 
true, indeed, that chemists cannot account for the pro¬ 
duction of these stony bodies in tne atmosphere. But 
dill time may come i^hen we shall be better acquainted 
With the elements of bodies, and be able to see a con¬ 
nection between meteorology and geology, which must 
evidently be supposed to exist, iu or^r to solve the 
plisenomena of either science. 

IV. On the Gci miaatim of Scak. 

It Is well known that the seeds of plants consist of 
three parts, namely, the radkle, the piumula, and die 
cotyledons ; the first of which is destined to become 
die root, and the second the stem of the future plant; 
while the cotyledons, which va:^ in number, contain 
the nourisliinent necessary for tfle preparation of the 
root, till it becomes fit to absorb uourishment from 
the soil. As soon as a sefld is put into a proper situa¬ 
tion for germination, the cotyledons begin to absarb 
water and oxygen, to emil carbonic acid gas; the 
food which they ^contain is new modelled, and sent to 
the radicle, whu^li gradually increases in size, and is 
converted into a root. The root, thus formed, absorbs 
nourishment, and sends it to the cotyledons which 
now assume the fbrm of wminal leaves. By them it 
is digested, and sent towards the piumula, which gra¬ 
dually becomes a stem, and puts forth leaves of its 
own. The seminal leaves now decaj, and may be*re- 
moved without iiiju^. The experiments of Bonnet 
and Sennebier have shown, that if the seed be deprived 
at first of its cotyledons it neVer germinates at all, and 
that if they be removed before the piumula ^as put 
forth loaves, the plant vegetates indeed, but remains 
for ever a mere dwarf. Vastel has lately read an ac¬ 
count pf a number of experiments on this subject to 
the Natbnal Institute of France. As die result of 
• ihMe experimeota differs exceedingly from what had 


been obt^ned by preceding philosophers, they claim 
|ie attention of physiologists, in order to ascertain on 
vfhnt that difiereuce depends. Messrs, 'fliouin, Des- 
fontaiiie, and Labillardicre, the commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by die Institute to examine these experiments, 
have repeated most of them, and thus enabled us to 
judge how far Vastel's experiments may be depended 
on. The substance of Vastel’s paper may be compre- 
heuded under the following heads. 

1. He found that kidney-beaus, deprived of one of 
their cotyledons, throve almost as well as those whicii 
retained both of (hem. This experiment the commis¬ 
sioners found to succeed in the cumtnoii bean and 
kidney bean; but it failed in lupines. They found 
also that beans deprived o^'onc cotyledon, and having the 
piumula and radicle divided, sprouted and grew to the 
height of inches, exhibiting at the Ijotiom a cica¬ 
trice of 7 inches in length. This experiment did not 
succeed with maize. 

'2. Pease placed on moist moss, and deprived of 
their cotyiedous, as soon as the piumula began to blow, 
continued to grow. Some kidney-beans, deprived at 
first of their cotyledons, germinated also, and continued 
to vegetate many mondis. 'Plie first of these experi¬ 
ments was made long ago by Bonnet j the second 
was repeated by the commissioners; but scarcely witli 
success. The embryos indeed grew bigger, but they 
soon perished. 

3. Kidney-beans, whose radicles had been previously 

cut {off', we presume) grew and throve wonderfully. 
The Experiment tried by tlie commissioners on the do- 
liclios lablab did not succeed. • ' 

4. He cut off the radicle of kidney-beans in pro¬ 
portion to its growth. Notwithstanding this the plu- 
mula shot out, and attained the heiglit of i.q inches. 
This experiment succeeded with the cumini'isioncrs. 

5. Cotyledons of kidney-beans, to which radicles 
adhered, though deprived of their piumula, grew and 
pr&duced stalks.—I'his experiment is to us incoucciv- 
able. 

6. The radicles of kidney-beans, deprived of piumula 
and cotyledon, germinated rapidly in wet moss, ’Ihis 
experiment fail^ with the commissioners. 

7. Plumulas deprived of radicle and cotyledon, and 

f ilaced on wet moss, increased in bulk, aud their small 
eaves were somewhat blown : but they soon perished. 
This experiment also failed with the commissioners. 

8. Cotyledons, deprived both of radicle and piumula, 
sometimes produced young plants and sometimes only 
roots. This experiment, as,might have been expected, 
failed in the hands of die commissioners. 

, ROYAL INSTITLTION. 

The lectures ddUvered at this Institution are prose- 
cutcjd in a manner highly satisfactory to the numerous 
audiences, of bodi sexes, who attend them; and we 
observe with sincere pleasure, that a taste for scientific 
pqrsiuts is rapitUv dimsing itself among that class of 
society, whose chief distinction has hidierto consisted 
in tide or fortune'. The two professors, Dr. Y«ung, 
and Mr. Davy, deliver six lectures in the week, three 
each; the fonnesr on Natural and Experimental Philo¬ 
sophy, the li^r OQ Chemistry. Calvamsm was the 
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snbject of one of Mr. D.ivy’s lectures fast week. 
This branchofnalur.il knowlcflgc, so closely connfectefc 
with chemical scieiirc, has long occupied the attcnti<|n 
of this ingenioiB professor, wlio has enriched with 
several new facts and discoveries. Among other cu¬ 
rious phenomena exhibited on this occasion, we may 
mention the inflammation of combustible bodies and 
metals. A few years ago it would not have been be¬ 
lieved 'hat copfier, silver, and gold could be set "ton fire 
by 111 .ins of the galvanic spark, with as much facility 
as or.e taper is lighted by another. For this purpose, 
tlii'se and oliier malleable metals should be presented 
in the state of thin leaves. The flame witli wliicli 
tliey burn is much more vivid tliaii that of a candle. 

Tcylei’s second Society, at Haerlcm, has proposed 
tlic following prizc-fjuestion for tlic year 1803. 

** Does it appear from the history of natural 
science, that llie application of mctaphy.sical theorems 
has been any ways conducive to the {xsrfcction of that 
icience? or does it .show, on the contrary, that no 
progress has been made in natural science, but by 
means of just inferences drawn from observations and 
experiments, and of tibientific calculations and de¬ 
monstrations founded ‘.hereon ? What limits does the 
history of natural science give to those who are de¬ 
sirous of being instrumental in promoting that 
science, in the most u.sef’iil and effectual manner ?" 

The prize is a gold nieda^ -l-Dt) guilders (about .‘IfiV. 
sterling) in value, to be adjudged to him who shall in 
the most .s.atisfactory manner answer that (jiihstion 
hefiire tlib i.steoi April 18U4, in Dutch, Latin, French, 
Fnglish or German. 
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Blair-Athol, .‘stnun, Dunkeld, Strathnii^, Biniam* 
wood, Perth, Dundee, St. Andrews, andlieiKe along 
the coast of Fife up to (iueen's-ferry, «i<^ hJek'to 
Edinburgh, together with every place no¬ 

tice adjacent to any of these. In hi^yfrount he acts 
rather tlic part of a guide to future filers, pointing 
ou^ from the experience of sever^ journjes^ wha 
ever is worthy of their attention, llian ot an actual 
traveller; a plan which he lias adopU'd in order to 
avoid ‘ that kind of disgust which ceaseless egotism 
usually excites;’ and, for (he same reason, we have no 
incidents which purred to himself in any of his 
excursions. UiiTOutlior s modesty is i ery laudable; 
but iiotwitlistanding, there i.s sometliing interesting in 
tracing a real route, and in being introduced to real 
jiersonages. Neither does the egotism, it nntaintc'! 
with arrogance, at all disgust us. We coneeiie a 
friend.ship for our real traveller j shall we say fellow- 
traveller? We feel for liis liardship.s; and we enjoy 
with him the comforts, and the grateful feelings, pro¬ 
duced by his kind reception iu tlie hospitable eastlc of 
the cJiief of a sequestered island, or in tlio coinmo- 
ilious mansToii of a proprietor of a more feitilc and 
cultivated part of the countiy. 

Portions of historj' are locally introduced, which 
will be particularly interesting to tho.se who are con- 
ticctcd with, or have travelled over, the scenes of 
battles or other evgnts. But, williout pretending to 
any critical knowledge of Scottish history, wc may 
venture to .say, that Mr. might as well have let the 
story of Grime surprising the Roman garrison at the 
w'all (v. i. p, 29 .) remain in the bands of the fabulists. 
He says, • 
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P. 70.—* Historians, fiom a romantic spiiit of mistaken 
‘ gallaiiUy, have atiempted to throw the conduct of ()iiKcn 
* Mary into new lights, arrayed in the spotlcs, robe of iu- 
' noccnce.’ 


Caniphrirs Trinrls from Edinburgh. 2 Vols. 4to. 

Though Scotland long continued an unknown and 
neglected country, ii has lately, by the good offices of 
Mr. Pennant (almost the first who shewed the Scots 
them.selves that there was something in their own 
country worthy of notice) and of his numerous fol¬ 
lowers of England, Scotlijnd, and other countries, 
obtained a full share of the public attention, with re¬ 
spect to the appearance of the country, the character 
of tlie people, the state of agriculture, manufactures, 
Ac. I’here is even a danger of the books of travels 
ill Scotland becoming too numerous, and of our being 
oppressed with repeated descriptions of the same 
towns, the same mountains, livers, water-falls, and 
hikes : and truly, those travellers, who add nothing of 
cou.sequeuce to our stock of knowledge, ovght eer-1 
tainly to reserve their remarks and descriptions for the 
circle of their own friend.s. But Mr. C. has made 
cunsider,able deviations from the beaten track, and 
struck into a region, which, though in the heart of 
Scotland, and at no great distance trom the capital, is, 
we believe, alnio..c unknown, even in Scotland. .Hfi 
worlt is not an account of any one journey, but a 
progressive series of descriptions of Edinburgh, Lin¬ 
lithgow, Falkirk, Bannockburn, Stirling, Cutlander, 
the chain of lochs in Montieih (the terra incognita of 
ScoUaud) Killin, LdCh'Pay, Taymoutli, StrathJTay, 


And a little farther, • 

' Oumley was murdered; and Rothwcll in a short time 
' after Hlluti his place in the too suscejvtible Ixisoin of Mary. 

‘ Tiicse circuiustance.4 were but loo fatally calculated to 
* bring her into disgrac^and contempt with her subjects.* 

Has Mr. C. read none of tlie vindications of Mary, 
wherein heif innocence of the murder, which was in- 
defd ' too fatally caA-'ti/nteii,* and planned with Infernal 
and unrelenting malice, on purpose to disgrace and 
destroy her, and also tnany of thc^eep intrigues of 
her abandoned persecutors, are established upon un- 
uestionabie authority, not by ' new lights,’ but by 
ispelling the black clouds wherewith wicked agents 
and prostitute writers had overwhelmed the truth ?•— 

In p. 287, Mr. C. calls Elizabeth Mure favmirite, 
an^, ‘ as tome say^ the first wife of Robert II.— 
Here again Mr. C. shuts his eyes against the blaze of 
demonstration thrown upon tlie ,first marriage of Ro- • 
bertdil. which is sufficiently known to every person 
of moderate reading in British history. Does he wish 
to bastirdize all the sovereigns of Scotland, Great 
Britain, and most of the kingdoms of Euro|S^ de¬ 
scended of tile issue of that marriage ? 

We must acknowledge ourselves more interested in 
the biographical anecdotes, fre^ently introduced, of 
private characters, such as Doctor Cameron, Bob Roy,* • 
Jerome Stone, Catherine Bruce, and others. Bi> 
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histories oft^ nnlversitlps of Scotland, of the Scottish 
episcojlnl chtjrcli, the Scottish tlicatrc, the painters and 
Scotland, tlinngli not altogether new. 
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fomn a valuabij% fortion of tiie work. His descrip 
tions of the vic ious sccnerj\ we doubt not, will be 
fpuud correct by.itnre tonri^ts, who shall avail thcin- 
selvB'’ tfMiis instructions, provided tlicy carry \^<ih 
them the <^cs of amateurs of tlie wild and sublime 
in landscape. 

The plates are generally very beautiful, and, we 
presume, they are true represenlatipns of the places. 
We must acknowledge, we are'Sr^t sufficient con¬ 
noisseurs to relish a greenish or reddish tinge in the 
sky as a beauty: and we submit it, with due de¬ 
ference to the arli-,ts, whether etched stnokes or lines 
might not be introduced along with aquatinta in those 
parts of the plate intended to represent cloudless sky 
and water, which are sometimes not sufficiently dis¬ 
tinct in Uic aquatinta. 

Journal of the campaij'n in Egypt, including descrip¬ 
tions of' that coiiiifn/, and of Gibraltai, Minorca, 

Malta, Marmoricc, and Macri j by 'I’homas Walsh, 

Luplaiii i/I the «):k/ nginumt. 4t<*. 

It is with pleasure we see many of the gentlemen 
of the army aspiring, like Xenophon and Caesar, to 
literary as well as military fame; because narratives 
written by real a( tors in the cveiRs related (who can¬ 
not, in the present cnlighteneil state of the world, be 
suspected of concealing, disguising, or exaggerating 
the truth) innst certainly contain the most valuable 
and authentic documents of military.history for the 
information of the present and succeeding ages. 

None of the opt>rations of the late war, we believe, 
excited St) much of the public attention as the expe¬ 
dition to Egypt. The long established celebrity of 
that country, its forn)er commercial importance, and 
the apprehension of the restoration of that importance 
by the French, who hoped to make Marseilles, what 
die commercial part of Italy was in the middle ages, I 
the dispenser of the rich produce and manufactures 
of India to the rest of Europe, to ruin our East-India 
trade, and to undcrmine^^hc foundations jjf our com¬ 
mercial and naval pre-eminence, all conspired to jen- 
tler the event of that expeflition an object of interest¬ 
ing and anxious expectation. We are therefore not 
surprised at seeing several accounts of so important 
an event offered to the public: and we venture to 
predict a favouralde reception to all of them (if the 
number does not become excessive) tl^t are written 
with fidelity and candour. 

Captain Walsh begins his journal at Gibraltar, and 
details the progress of the British army to Minorca, 
Malta, Marmorice, and Egypt; and he gives a parti¬ 
cular account of every action of the British and 
Turkish armies in that country till the surrender of 
Alexandria, which completed the conquest of Egypt, 
fronbbis own knowledge, assisted by the itffbrmation 
of officers who were engaged in those actions 
wherein he was pot present. He also gives an ac* 
count of the distrtssing march of the detachment 
from India across the desert. Not aspiring to the 
praise of an historian, he has preferred the journal 
form for his narrative, and leaves the facts to speak 
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for themselves, without discussing thf propriety of 
measnres, leasoning on the consequences of incidents, 
or bestowing any praise where so much is unques¬ 
tionably clue. Of places often visitect, and on which 
the pens of various travellers have been copiously 
employed, he has said but little: but as diftereiit 
people seldom see things with the same eyes, he trusts, 
that some of bis few remarks m.iy possibly be new. 

Besides the narrative of military operations, our 
author gives brief descriptions of every j)!acc he .ar¬ 
rived at, and sometimes also episodical sketches of 
their history. 

‘ The eonfinemlnt at Gibraltar, he s.ays, (p. 8.) would he 
intolerable, were it not alleviated bv a well cbosni library, 
which is ]>rovidcd aud sujiportvd by the subscriptions of 
the officers.’ 

After giving a description of Minorca,^he proceeds 
to Malta, 

* The value of which is far from Wing proper! v apjircciateil 
inF.ngli)nd, its safe and coniniodionsltarl>oiirs,Us inum'iisc* 
population, and, I may venture to say, its iiiiprejtiiable I'or- 
tifications, were by no means estiinaled, previous to the 
event which placeil them in our hands, acconling to the 
nre-eminence they hold, if not i» the world, at least in the 
Mediterranean. The population of the isl-ind, l)eforc the 
overthrow of the order in 17t)8, was compulcd at one hun¬ 
dred thousand inhabitants; a numlier almost incredible for 
so small a surface.’ 

Our author ratglit have said utterly wcrcdildc, as 
the island, according to tils own map, does not con¬ 
tain much above 100 stpiare miles, aud no one will 
suppose a population of 1000 persons to a, mile, es¬ 
pecially of such soil as Malta consists of: for in order 
‘ to prepare its artificial soil, for so it nwy with propriety lie 
callro, the rock U broken into piifes, tlic larger and liard'-r 
of which are used for constnicting the fences round the 
fields. The smidler and softer are again beaten and redncetl 
to powder, to which a very scanty portion of earth, scrajied 
frjin the surface of the rock, is added. This mixture is 
susceptible of a surprising degree of cultivation and fertility. 
It produces abundance oi corn and vegetables, great <|uan- 
titics of white and brown cotton, Ucc. thus amply rcpavpig 
the toil and labour of its industrious fabricators. If (lie 
Outcl), by their industry, have wresieil valuable lamb fioni 
the dominion of the sea, the Maltese, equally ingenious, 
have, by their unremittinph efliarts, ehangeil a useless and 
barren rock into a fertile and productive, island.’ 

The change from bar!:enness to fci tiiily in Malta, 
is at least as old as the days of Ovid ; 

Fertilis cst Mclitc, sterili vieina C^isyra;, 

Insula, quam Libyri verberat iinda freti. 

* Fast. 1. iii. v. S07. 

But neither then, nor ever since, could it support 
lyo.OOO people. 

CaptSin W, says, (p. 36.) * The common langtiage 
of Malta is the Lingua Franca, a mixture of Italian 
and Arabic.’—^This is all he say-s of it; and it is surely 
too superficial a notice of a subject of so much curious 
and interesting reseat^)) (rather too conjectural indeed) 
among the learned, and which still requires the perso¬ 
nal and deliberate examination of a second Boeliart. 

Along with the description ol Malta, he giv* brief 
listoties of Uie siege of it in 16l)j by an army of 


histotjes 
•The too fir© 


siege ot it in 15l)j by an army 
nt use, or abuse, of this word is pciliajis tbs 


• The too frequent use, or abuse, ot inis woru is pciuajis rui 
only thing repreiiensiblc in oux lunj;udgi'. buueeiy auj 

thil^ is n^y inuiicuse. 
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40,000 Turks, jof whom only 10,000 survived, when 
they gave up *the attempt; and of the knights of 
Malta, (pp. ‘H>, U7.) 

Our author and two other offirers made an excur¬ 
sion front Marinoricc bay to Macri, the ancn nt Tel- 
inessus, where their aiitifiuanan curiosity was gratified 
with the sight of an ancient amphitheatre, monuments 
hewn out of (lie .solid maihie rock, &c. (p. .si-q.) 

Soon after the army landed in Egypt, they were 
convinced, by a smart .shower, that it sometimes rains 
in that countiy; hut it is believed, that those showers 
fall only near iho couit. (pp. so, yio.) 

The lake, of Aboukii was formed an irruption of 
the sea so late as 17 7 K, and tiie neighbouring lake 
Edko, still later in ixoo. (pp.sRi, In that country 
land is rendered a precarious property by the capri¬ 
cious invasievis of the sea and the river, and all other 
property is rendered dangerous to the possessor by the 
extortions of the government. 

Every British heart will beat in unison with the 
author s, when reading the death and character of 
General Ahercromby. 

‘During the seven days which elapsed from the period of 
hi.s being tvounded till hit deatli, the anguish and torture 
he endured must have been extreme. Yet not a groan, not 
a complaint, e.sraped his lips; and he enntiaued to the last 
a bright example of patience and fortitude. He thought 
and talked of notiiing else to all .irouiul him, but of the 
bravery anrl lieroie conduct of the army, which he said he 
could not siilTicicntly admire. 

A man, who has served his country in every quarter of 
the globe;, who, as a coniniander, devotes to his troops an 
attention almoSV parental; ns a soldier, .shares in all their 
hirdships, and all tlteir dangers; who, at an age when he 
might retire fioni the field covered with glo^, comes forth 
at the cull of his country, a veteran inexperience, youthful 
in ardour; whose life is a public blessing, his death a uni- 
sersal niisforiune; i.s beyond the hacknicd praise of panc- 
cyrio. Such was Sir Ralph Ahercromby. IVad to his 
countrj-, his name will ever live in her recollcctidn. 
Through his exertions, seconded by the co-operation of 
those he commanded, a nation, long oppressed by a san¬ 
guinary war, caught the first glimpse of an honourable 
peace \ and while a grateful people bent over the grave of 
their depart^ hero, they beheld the yet timid olivd shel¬ 
tering itself in the laurels which pndrclea his tomb.' (p. IO9.) 

Captain W. says (p. 144) that one of the most pro¬ 
minent traits of the Grand Vizier's character is an 
inclination to attribute every circumstance to the course 
of fate, which, whether it conduct to good or evil, he 
thinks irresistible, and any effort to stem Us torrent 
he considers a* impotent, if not impious.—With 
submission to our author, we believe he may find, 
that a belief in predestination is one of the principal 
tenets of the Mahometan religion, and consaquenlly 
by no means a characteristic peculiarity of the Vizier. 

After relating the sieges and surrenders of Cairo and 
Alexandria, our author gives a description of the lat¬ 
ter town, with its antiquities, fc2tifications, fire. 

‘ Alexandrb, once the capital of the commercial world, 

‘ is now conveued into a desolate heap of ruins.' ‘ ’The 
‘ new p)wn is little better than a common Turkish village, 

* the only decent houses being those of the European con- 

* suls.' ‘ The remains of beautiful marble and granUe pil- 
‘ lars, mixed and confounded with the miscre^ ruins of 
‘ Arab dwellings, prcseiit t|iemseive8 at every step, and 
‘ force upon the mind a melancholy comparison of tne to- 


‘ cient splendour of the emporium of the irorld with its 
‘ present degrad-itioii.' (p. S23.) I • 

The famous column, known by the najLp£.Eom<« 
pey's pillar, has hef-n accurately tne#urcd by 4he 
French navans, who (following ihe^ntrivaiice ascri¬ 
bed to some English seamen) got iJ^y means 
kite to the top of it, on which they set up.sliMM^ ot 
liberty. But they seem to have known nothing of tJie 
Greek in.scription, actually remaining on the pedeslal, 
which the indefatigable pcr.severaiice of Captain Dun- 
das and Lieutenant Desiide has at la.'-t mad^out, though 
vvaniing some lcttp*!i’ in three of the fourlioes wlierct.f 
it consists. It if-^dedicated to the emperor DiccU'tiau 
by a prefect of Egypt, who.se name begins with no 
(or PO) the five or six remaining letters (reckonir.g 
their number by the space) being unfortunately oblite¬ 
rated. Mr. Hayter at Naples suppo.ses the name 
Pontius. But may we not ask, as the column baa 
been railed by the name of Pompeii, and as the know'n 
age of the inscription proves that tlie famous Roman 
commander of that name could have no connection 
witli it, wfey naight not Poinpey, rather than Ppntiit'; 
be the name of the prefect who dedicated it to the 
reigning emperor ^ « 

Our author accompanied Generals Coote and Lud¬ 
low on an excursion, mostly by water, to Ro.setta, 
Cairo, and the pyramids. His do.scription of Cairo, 
and indeed of Egypt in general, is not more flattering 
than that of Sir Robert Wihson, some specimens of 
which we have already laid before our readers. 

‘ Only that part of the county vvliirh the Nile overflows 
is inhabited, os is clearly perceptible by the narrow and con¬ 
tracted space of Kdtivation on each border, and by the nu¬ 
merous villages built only .along its hanks.’ (p. 232.) ‘ The 
inh.ibitants arc estimated at about three millions.' (p. 26l.) 

Surely the writers of all ages have conspired to puff' 
the country and people of Egypt. Ancient authors 
tell us, that it contained fuenti/ thousam! cities in the 
reign of Amasis: and a late autlior (Wallace on the 
Numbers of Mankind, p. 42) has reckoned the popu¬ 
lation in the remoter.age of Sesostris at thirty-four 
millions! f Agrippa, in his speech to the Jews, 
(Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1. ii. c. lb) is more moderate; 
for, though His argument led him to amplify the popu¬ 
lation of Egypt, he states k, exclusive of Alexandria, 
at only seven millions and a half. Mr. Maillet, a 
French consul, (we believe, in the ^arly part of the 
eighteenth century*) calculated the people of Egypt at 
only four millions, which, we suppose, was nearest 
to the truth, though still beyond it. 

The Journal is followed by an ample appendi:^ (H5 
pages) containing general orders, official letters, 
retupis, &c. 

Captain Walsh’s narrative is simple and perspicuous. 
We presume, that it is perfectly authentic, and that 

f |f*the data upon which Wallace’s calculation is fwnded 
were solid, the population ought to have been above too millions; 
for he has supposed that the 1,700 companions of ^espstris, trao 
attended hmi on his expedition, and were bom on the same day 
With himsetr, were the whole of his foswr-brothm} whereas tt w 
perfectly certain, that not a third part of them could then be alive; 
and it Is as ewtain, that the number of J ,700 is most empnously 
exaggerated, K there be indeed any tsundation at •U.for th« story, 
which is unknown to Herodotus, the father of what little we know 
of Egyptian history, who candidly acknowledges, that what he re¬ 
lates previous to the reign of Ptkmmitichus bi upon very doubtnl 
authtmty. • 
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it must be fexcocdingly interesting to military men, 
who a|t; mom masters of the subject than we can pre¬ 
tend to h^, •' 

The enibell'^hmcnts consist of a great number of 
coloured maps^ plans, and positions of the armies; 
views of places, costume of tl>e various nations, anti- 
quiMe<c-tic. all from drawings made by the au^^or 
himself, when perfectly at leisure, and with the utmost 
attention to correctness, lliey are also neatly en¬ 
graved (all by Neele), and those representing hiunan 
hgures are coloured. It is a pity that the plates some¬ 
times disagree with the narrative ^ ^nd wc also per¬ 
ceive, that some things appear iilyliem, of which 
there is no mention in the work. 

The Poetical JPorh of the late Hiomas Warton, B.D. 
u'ifh some account of his life, and ^otes Critical and 
Evplaaalorj/, by Richard Mant, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The poetical character of the late Mr. Warton has 
been so long firmly established, that tlie present edi¬ 
tion rather leads us to analyse the merits of the com¬ 
mentator, than the poet; though in observing on the 
critiLal remarks, they must bolli fall occasionally un¬ 
der our consideratien. • • 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the present 
edition is the account of tlie life and writings of the 
author prefixed to it, as an introduction. To tlie ac¬ 
curacy of this account, and the jnitness of the amiable 
cliaracter given of the subject of it, the writer of this 
article is enabled to give his testimony, from having 
lived in habits of friendship with Mr. Warton, and 
his brother. 

The life of a man chiefly occupied m literal^ pur¬ 
suits, and whose time was divided between his resi¬ 
dence at Oxford, and temporary visits to his brother 
at Winslade and Winchester, docs not open a laige 
field to the biographer. Tl\^ unaficcted simplicity of 
his manners, his reserve in mixed company, ob¬ 
viously arising from a natural shyness unmixed with 
the least tincture of pride, (for which shyness a di¬ 
rectly opposite principle is often mistaken,) his love 
occasionally for society of an inferior order, and his 
strong attachment to shews of all kinds, but espe¬ 
cially of military exercise, form the ifiost striking 
part of his domestic character, and these are dnAvn 
with a faithful and candid pen by Mr. Maut. As the 
most trifling peculiarity in such a man is worth re¬ 
cording, we will mention his frequent use of the 
word sir in his conversation with his most intimate 
acqu.Vmtancc; and, as an example of this, we give 
the following address of bis while in London many 
years ago, to a friend, who communicated it verbatim 
to the writer, and whidi also exeniplifles another of 
bis peculiarities already mentioned. A glorious day, 
sir, a glorious day, sir. Six men to be hanged ■,—> 

*' Review of tbe guards, »ir, in Hyde Park;-*-Bud 
" Garrick in Macl^th at night, sir." 

The critical observations on tbe poems hare much 
merit j but the history of English poetry is too pro- 
ifitnent a feature. It is as a poet, and not as an his¬ 
torian, that Warton, will be esteemed by posterity. 

t For example, plate 3)', six atoms of war ; in p. HOP. seven.-" 
Pfete 3g, CHeopura’s needle NJN.W.of Ftianis, instcud south 
by east, u in p. aas. 
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The corapHrison bc^uren Gray and Warton ia well 
executed: and the concluding remarky that if Gray's 
works were more perfect, Warton’s possessed more 
variety, is strictly just. But when,Mr. Mant says, 
“ The Lyre” (rather an affected designation of what 
we call, not very accurately. Lyric Poetry) " is the 
only memorial of the mind of Gray, exquisite in¬ 
deed; but still the only one}" we are tempted to 
ask, how it should happen that he never heard of his 
elegy, more universally celebrated, perhaps, than any 
other poem in the English language? Rlr. Mant 
seems to hold Pope and his versification in contempt, 
an opinion whii^, in the eye of the judicious, will bo 
more injurious^to the taste of the critic than the 
fame of the poet. 

The notes on the poems are chiefly occupied in 
shewing the iisc Warton has made of the language of 
his predecessors, and particularly of Milton, 'Jo 
some it is possible this may seem an invidious em¬ 
ployment ; but surely, if the thoughts and sentiments 
are original, there is more merit in adorning them 
with the richest ornaments of language collected by 
genius, than in tricking them out in a tinsel siyje 
whose only merit is its nowlty. While we give 
therefore our approbation to this ^art of the editor's 
labour, wc must also notice the proof it atfunls of 
his accurate knowledge of our earlier poets, Ity which 
he is so well qualified to perform the task he inis un¬ 
dertaken. , 

I'liere is how'cver one passage in the notos uhicU 
mu8t*not pass without observation. On tiie line 
* While cunning bards at ancient banepets sung,* 
the critic says, “ Sung used for the preterito is a 
solecism which not even its frequency can e.xcuse." 
Now we are told by one of the best ciiiics of nnti- 
qnity, that custom is authority in such cases ; .and we 
think the authority of such a poet as Milton, and suclt 
a lexicographer as Johnson, ratlier belter than that 
I of those aflected sciolists who teach young ladies, and 
those gentlemen, whose education has been neglected, 
to write and speak English graininatically. 

In regard to Wartoivs p^try, he seems most happy 
in rui^l description; and in this, we think, contrary 
to the cilitor, that the Odj^ on the first of April stands 
foremost, though it is not obvious why au Ode on thq 
first of April should begin 

“ With dalliance rude young zephyr woos 
“ Coy May"——— 

Tlie verses to Sir J. Reynolds seem tq want an addi¬ 
tional couplet or two at the conclusion, «>wing to the 
want of a conjunction before the last couplet. 

aiie principal singularity in Warton’s i hytned heroic 
verse is ^ fondness for alliteration; but in this he is 
certainly countenanced by the example of tlie most 
perfect versification in any language, that of Virgil. 

Tlie Latin compo^tions are elegant and classical. 
Among these Motts Catherinae, which has received 
much alteration from the author since its publication, 
is the first in merit. It is evidently an imitation of 
Gray’s Ode on Eton College; but we do sot looK for 
originality in the Lafui productions of an Englisli 
poet; as the excellence of such compositions consists 
fn ^ing nearly a oeoto ffeqiatbq Roman claMtcs. 
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On the whole, we may impartially say of this 
edition, that iu faults arc very few, and iU merits 
very numerous. 

. SONNET 

ox THE PEATil or MR. WARTOV, 

Sml to the Rrv. Dr. Warton hya Friend. 

Say, shall the muse o’er the fall’n hero’s bier 
Th' eternal nionuinent of glory raise, 

Swell the loiul Pscaii of liarmonioiis praise. 

And high ambition’s banner’d trophies rear. 

While, silent flows the tributary tear 
Wliieh to her fav’rite sou she sorrowipjt pays. 

Unstrung her useless lyre, and mute her lays?— 

Jiut, hark! a strain divine nAw strikes mine ear; 

The .sacred hard his iiulepeudent fame 
Shall fromdiis own iiuiiiortal verse receive! 

Soon dies the warrior’s and the: statesman’s name, 
llis aid if no recording poet give; 

But wreaths of endles-s bloom shall Warton claim. 
While wit, while learning, and while fancy live! 

Tonnsnn Various Subjeetss Inj Nath. Bloomfield, l2mo- 
That one cottage should have produced two person® 
of such strong original genius as Nathaniel and Robert 
Bloointield, is as e.\tmordinary a circumstance as any 
which has been recorded in the annals of literature. 
Self-taught only, they have t«*cn able to remark accu¬ 
rately, and desevibe clearly, the various objects both of 
the natural and the moral world. In justness of con¬ 
ception and vigour of expression the brothers are 
nearly C()iial, but in many of those requisites which 
peculiarly distinguish liie poetical character, Robert is 
evidently siqierior. 

niese I’oeins, like those of Robert Bloomfield, owe 
their public appearance to the patronage of Mr. Capel 
lioflt, who has prefaced tliem with some account of 
the author, and a criticism on the i>oems themselves, 
from which his readers may possibly in many instances 
dissent. That the “ Essay on War,” is a Poem of 
extraordinary vigour and originality will be readily 
granted j but if the versification of it possesses^ any 
claim to “ great mastery in the mechanism or great 
powers of numbers," we must surely all have strangely 
misled ourselves in so long admiring tire blank verse 
of Shakspearc, of Milton and of Cowper. 

Surely the critical friends of .Mr, Bloomfield might 
have objected to such lines as these: 

“ Strong Nature’s bept, continual increase’’-- ■ 

And 

“ Alas! progressive increase cannot last. 

Here, besides the necessity of giving a \tty forced 
accentuation to contmaal, to produce even tlie sem¬ 
blance of 3 verse, the word incrtaM must have a dif¬ 
ferent accent in the two verse^lf divided from each 
other by only two lines. 

Ihe description of the eilccts of gunpowder in 
moilern warfare, is in every respect admirable, except 
one vefy weak line, which 

like a tnUdeufd ewr, • 

Blaiteth its uMesome Irethrm s 

Iludi taught the biidsrfo tremble at the sound." 


The other poems, Hoiiington-Gi cfu, iltr and 

Imvc's Triumph, deserve ail die commemllion ^iven 
them by Mr. Lofit, except as to the vcri»mc«tion, of 
which he says, “that they are stronglv^ accentuated, 
and if read with close attention to acccift and empha¬ 
sis, the Rythm * is musical and cncsgrtic, when to a 
carejess reader it may appear luir..>h^aud ui^i^gble.’*' 
The substance of this seems to be, that the accents are 
so strong that they cannot be perceived unless the 
reader takes great pains to mark them by his voice : 
a proposition which,we do not understand, any more 
than we can assetfl^ its btiwg any merit in a verse 
not to have its caflcnce immediately apparent to the' 
careless reader. Jf tliis be a merit, it is a merit 
oftencr found^in the loose hexameters of Horace than 
in the correct and harmonious lines of Virgil. 

The republic of letters owes great obligation (o Mr, 
Loft't for his introduction and patronage of two nieii 
of such natural and original genius; and we hope the 
assistance of a libcr.nl public will enable them to tlcvote 
more of their time to the cultivation of those talents 
which they so eminently possess. But there is one 
truth which Cannot be too iiiuoli impressed on the mind 
of the critics and writers of the present day, tliat in 
works of science and cxperiiiiciit every innovation is 
improvement, because it adds to the mass of iiiloriiia- 
tioii without diminishing the old stock. But this is not 
the case with polite ^^terature and morality; in tlie.se, 
innovation always implies change rather than addition, 
and consequently, if not obviously tending to improve¬ 
ment, may be itngerous in works of taste and fatal 
in opinions of morality. This may be exemplified in 
the preface to tiie work before us. Mr. Lotit seems 
to be doubtful of good arising from the Vaccine 
Inoculation, and sanguine as to the future amelioration 
of mankind by the new philosophy. We think, with 
the Poet himself, that much good may be expected 
from the one, and much u»il drc.ulcd from the other; 
nor must we look for that perfection in mankind from 
the pride of philosophy which has not been effected by 
the pure and humble doctrines of rhristianity. On 
the first subject the pdbt has addresseil a poem of e.x- 
quisite ftHiling to Dr. jenner, and on the other hft. 
speaks no less feelingly in th^Culprit. 

« • i. <• Cadency not rhyme. 


DRAMATIC CRlTICISjJI. 

We are not of that fastidious school of criticism, 
which, by adhering closely to the rules of the French 
drama, erroneously supposed to be those of tiie 
Greek drama, and Aristotle, had nearly drawn all 
interest from our tragic scene during a very consi¬ 
derable part of the last century. We can see no 
reason why our drama should not unite all the modes 
of pleasing which rendered tlie Athenian theatre such 
a fascioating object to that^acutc and polished people. 

Why should not our stage like theirs, exhibit at the. 
same tin^ interesting and pathetic incident, adorned 
with the best poetry, and occasionally varied •with, 
scenes of humour, many striking instances of which 
occur in Sophocles and Euripides; * and tbeseheightened 
by the mo.st splendid decoration df dress and scenery, 
and accompanied by lyric poetry and music. If the 
• S« Twining and Pye’s Aristesfle, 
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*i35e of our meatres (especially of one of them) renders 
the t^inulc touches of the actor less observable, the 
manager ought to avail himself of all tiie advantages 
tliat very circumstance affords him. That it has been 
done with strjking effect api)cars from the popularity 
of many indifferent pieces, and we wish to see one of 
the be<a;,^ays of our immortal poet; such as Mactieth, 
or King Lear, brought forward with all Uiis liberal 
decoration. 

But while we have no objection to the advanf.nge 
that ma^e ga ined bv fh>] and poetry, 

we haven very sirongTSlfe to tlieir being so blended, 
that the same character should both actor and 
singer, and in the midst of a patho^ scene, or at 
the conclusion of an impassioned solilm)|iy, be should 
burst out into a song. This has been lon^^lerated in 
onr comic operas; but we believe the Hero of the 
Iv.<*rth is the first serious drama that has adopted it, 
where the dialogue has not been in recitation. The 
rule laid down by Aristotle in his celebrated definition 
of tragedy, is here, we think, not only from authority 
but from reason, decisive. Music as v^ell as poetry 
w’as an essential part of Greek tragedy, which he says 
" effects its end by language madt^pleasant and affect- 
“ ing, by distinct modes in different parts,” which he 
afterwards explains by saying, "hemeans, by distinct 
" modes in different parts, that some parts attain their 
" end by verse only, and others by tlio aid of music.” 

This natural impropriety is greatly increased by the 
modern custom of encoring a favourite song, though 
peihaps it is to be immediately followed by some 
striking incident, or, to use the words of Hamlet, 

" though in the mean time some ndbessar)' question 

of the piay is then to be considered.” 

On Saturday, a historical musical Drama, called the 
Hero of the North, was performed for the first time 
at Drury-lanc theatre; the production, we arc in¬ 
formed, of Mr. Dimond* author of a volume of 
gomicts, &c.—^The northern hero is Gustavns Vasa, 

The scene is laid among the mountains of Dalecarlia, 
and the play opens just as Gustavus has lost a decisive 
battle against tlie Danes, by which his subjects are 
reduced to slavery, and^e is obliged to conceal him¬ 
self among the mines. Here also 9re concealed 
Casiniir Rubeuski the former guardian, end Fredifica 
the mistress of Gustavus. Gunilda his sister, the 
heroine of the wder-plot, having fled from a convent, 
is seized together with her lover Casitnir, and confined 
in the castle of the governor Carlowitz.—-The unex¬ 
pected meeting of Gustavus and Rubenski, and their 
incitement of tlie miners to rise against the Danish 
Governor, the success of their, enterprize, and the 
final triumph of Gustavus, form the principal incidents 
of the piece. The stratagem by which the Gover¬ 
nor’s castle is forced is certainly far from heroic. 

Gunilda is put in a situation much like one it) Bra- 
ganza, but her deliverance, by the generosity of 
Casimir, is much more probable, and intinjlely more 
affecting than the other. Ibe language is flowing and 
correct, but rather too figurative for the drama, and 
some of the speeches are too long. The interest of 
the first two acts isVonderfully deficient, considering 
bow much must naturally arise from the fable, but the 
caustFopbe U vo>y aflectlng. 
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From tim reprcsentalion of such a,piecp, with all 
the advant^e of liberal and appropriate decoration, 
it is difficu^to augur its future success on the stage, 
and still m/rd so in the closet; but ti-e are rather in¬ 
clined to think, that the first and second acts will read 
better than they acted, and that the third will be just 
the reverse. The beautiful simile of the winter thorn 
was not suited to the di.iloguc of the dram. 1 , and was 
paiticularly misplaced by being given to the old gar¬ 
dener. It would have been an excellent subject for 
one of the airs. The author has borrowed too much 
from Broukes’s tragedy, " Gustavus Vasa,” to be en¬ 
titled to the %4^im of originality. Tlie overture ex¬ 
cepted, there was little above mediocrity in tlie music, 
which was principally a%election. 

rORlil GN miniA'ruRF., 

On the Utale of Lilcritturc in Sucilrn. 

The observation, with which wo introduced onr 
rapid survey of ilie present state of literature in 
Russia, " that the nortiicrn parts of Etirojxj, in n 
literary point of view, arc but little known to ns,” 
has lately l>een exemplified ii^ a striking manner with 
regard to Sweden. Intelligence having been received 
from that country, that a Literary Journal is to bo 
published at Abn, the glad tiding.s were hailed bjr 
British cosmopolites, and circulated in a tone of exul¬ 
tation, as if they had been received, not from the 
native land of Linnieus*aud Gustavus 111. hut from 
Nev;Holland ami Kamtschatka. We, therefore, take 
the earliest opportunity of laying before qiir read<*rs 
the following sketch of the state of literature in 
Sweden, which they may rest satisfied is strictly 
correct. 

The Swedes, led by their form of government to 
early reficction on the true interests of states, and on 
the correlative rights and duties of rulers and subjects, 
acquired sooner, than the Danes and other Germanic 
nations, habits of profound investigation an<l philo¬ 
sophical research. Prom the peculiar complexion of 
their country, rich in mines, but poor in fruitful soil 
and manufactures, chemistry, mineralogy, metallurgy 
and Aatural history, naturally presented Uicnisclvcs to 
their attention as objects,of great national importance, 
and they engaged in the study of those kindred 
sciences with equal ardour and success. In the year 
1738 , an Academy of Sciences was established at 
Stocl^olm, on a plan-similar to that of the late Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, illustrated by names 
inferior to none which have conferred distinction and 
glory on the first literary societies iq Europe. The 
Transactions of the Sw^ish Academy, the first vo- 
kfme of which was published in 1739» forms at 
present a voluminous work, replete with a variety of 
profound observations and ingenious remarks, the 
aggregate result of die meritorious labours and re¬ 
searches of its illustrious members, and other literati 
of distinguished eminence. 

In a country, which boasts of a IJnnaan Society, 
an enumeration of the transcendent merits df the 
immortal Linnaeus would be little less thau an insult 
oiferefl to the enlightened part of the public, although 
many a literary coxcomb may yet be tempted to ex¬ 
claim oa the Swedish origlh df that unrivalled con* 
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fident of nature, with Montf iqwfu's Parisijfi cockney, 

" Corament peut-on ctre Suedois VI Bergman, 
Cronstedt, Vallcnus, are also names iiot/vnknown in 
this country, and* many of their works, waVslated into 
Dnglisb, have experienced the reception they deserve, 
We shall, tberoforc, abstain from recitinf:; their meri- 
torioua labours in the departments of chemistry and 
nineralogy, and restrict our observations to those 
Swedish literati whose merits have hitherto attained 
less celebrity in this country. 

At a ])eriod, when in other parts of Europe the art 
of historical composition was but little nndersiood, 
Daliu published abont 1740 a historj^^Sl' his country, 
VI which the results of deep research, cnided by un¬ 
common philosophical aciiletlbss, are recorded in tliat 
•iitiple yet dignified style from wlneh a historian 
•hould never<depart. 

There is no mineral in " Nature’s vast domain," 
an intimate acquaintance with the nature and innate 
iwoperties of which is more universally interesting 
and useful than that of iron, ib/mmm, inspector of 
the mines of Dantiemora, undertook the arduous task 
of ascertaining its nat'^ye qualities by a wonderful 
variety of experiments and researches, and his exer' 
(ions hare in a great measure been crowned witli 
success. 

The theory of ship-building, a theory of incalculable 
value to tills country, has been carried by Chapman to a 
degree of perfection, of which our readers will be 
able to form some idea, when we inform them,«that 
his treatisq on that subject, d short time after its ap, 
pearance, was translated into French by Clairbois, one 
of the first ship-builders [ingenienrs constructeurs] 
of the French navy.* 

I’he Swedes, who have so eminently distinguished 
themselves in the higher- departments of scientific 
pursuits, have not been equally successful in the less 
elevated walks of tiie belles lettres, or polite literature. 
Slirnhielm, it is true, publislied, as early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a collection of mudeal dra¬ 
mas, which are still held in high estimation in Sweden; 
Gt/llenberg is a good lyric poet; Reiman, a celebrated 
Swedish " imprawinatore", has edited odes i^hich 
possess some merit 5 VatUriu* has published an ex- 
cellmt translation of Solomon's Proverbs. Several of 
Bacine’s tragedies have with great felicity been ren¬ 
dered in Swedish, and Gmtaxus III. in addition to his 
heroic endowments and private virtues, was gifted 
with respectable talents both as an orator and 8 poet. 
But Sweden bas^not yet produced any poetical genius 
of superior excellence; she ranks in tliis point of 
view far beneath Germany, and is excelled even 1^ 
Denmark. • ' 

Among the modern Swedish writers in prose, 
TkorUd and Itiunutahl hold a distinguiabed rank. 
That wr readers may be able in some measure to 
appxMiate the degree of cultDre attained by the 
Swedish tongue, we will conclude this article with a 


made in foreign countriel by the revolution effected 
by Gustavus 111. ' • 

“ How many times, and in how many countries, have I 
been witness o’f the powerful impression produced abroad 
by a revolution so rapid and so uwspeen^, which on a 
sudden raised a powerless and despised kingdom to tlie 
higly-ift admiration; first, of the eminent ctiaaiiynents o( 
the monarch, and then of the increasing power and inr 
Alienee of the slate. Scarce a .day imervened between a 
realm set at nougiit in Europe, and a kingdom whose 
! lustre proved (dfensive to many e)-es, and became an object 
of admiration ander/.^ Sr... Ictrf • ll, •? h-u ;hy 

sun burst forth tlirjpigh the thick clouds which oversha¬ 
dowed thee So May it never set, but with renewed 

lustre shine ovet...»tiee from year to year." O. P. 
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ptsage literally translated from the Travels, publislied 
by the latter, wherein be roeuiions the impression 

• The title of the raasMy work 'we allude to, is, “ Trntfai om 
Tieatise on ship-building, &c. by Frederic 
' tlw Royal Order of the Swurd, and 
f the l%ai Navy. c 



IT was remarked by a periodical writer, in 171R, 
tliat *' die gay assemblies meet, and disperse, with 
the parliament;” that "public business and public 
diversions have the same season," and fh-it " they 
serve to relieve each other." Sndi has ever since been 
the practice of the gay world, who arc thus far ob¬ 
servers of the duo distribution of time, that every 
diing has its appointed season; but that public bu.si- 
ness and public diversions serve to relieve each 
other" seems to require more demonstration than the 
anonymous writer jest quoted has thought proper to 
supply. In common life, business and amusement 
are strangely apt to interfere, but doubtless it is oUier- 
wise in the great world, where amusement is business, 
and the consumption of time the only serious concern. 

Of the anius^ents at present in vogue, there are 
none of very recent origin; but some have been con¬ 
siderably altered in their constitution, and some are 
falling into disuse. Of the latter, the Masqueh/IPf. 
may be mentioned as an instance of an amusement 
forced upon the public eSntrary to the genius and 
disposition of the country. It was of foreign growth, 
introduced among us about a century ago by u French 
noblemaot and for a tigie supported' by tliat class who 
always encourage the importation of foreign follies. 
Previous to Uiat time, indeed, we read of masques at 
court and at* the palaces of noblemen, but that was 
an Imusement very difiereat from the modern mas¬ 
querade. 

On certain occasions, in the course-of tlie last cen¬ 
tury, we read of publick masquerades given, which 
afforded much satisfaction; tliey werp attended by 
persons of rank and character, q;id sometimes 
of wit, who could support tlie elegant raillery and 
quick repartee necessary to give effect to the various 
personifications. But this does not appear to have oftea 
been the case; and another quotation from the paper 
above-mentioned, will show that tiie symptoms of de¬ 
clension visible in our modern masquerades were 
nearly coeval with the amusement itself in this country, 
" llie tearing of an odd mask,” says this puthor,* 
or a whimsiem habit; is a very poor, mecbanicaTway 
of being witty; and, I am pleased to find, our mas¬ 
queraders completely aukward in their borrowed 
characters. Without answering questions, they expect 
their dress should speak for them. I'bey stalk aWi 
* The Freethinker, No. et, Nov. is, ifit. 
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like a crow? of mutes; anil iHe great room inite Hay- siderable Vme. nipper being still iocloded. As the 
market, upon these occasions, resembles the ward- aniusemenldeclined more and more in popularity, a 
robe of some ancient Gothic King, animated by scheme waj^ontrived to have a masquerade at half-a* 
goblins ” _ guinea, a/i\upper to be paid for, by those who chose 

Of late years, masquerades have so considerably any, at a certain price per head. Nothing could be 
declined in point of ammement, that, if we may ere- better contrived for the description of persons who 
dit the trfev’^spaper reports, which are seldom oif the usually frequent masquerades: they could now mest^ 
unfavourable side, it is not easy to conceive any as- at a low price, form their schemes of debauchery or 
sembiy owro dull, “stale, flat, and unprofitable.’* depredation, buy and sell, and carry on the usual traf- 
Soon after the doprs are opened, some hundreds of fle of folly W’itli prostitution, and reserve the *urplu» 

witty, saved by the low price of admission, for other and 
and Kuch with a reply at his tongi;ic’s end to a ques- more private mirposes. 

tion which probably will never be asK^.or ready with a To render rajs ehetip entertainment wonderfully ln» 
question which no one is able, or wiilxiike the trouble viting, it has sometimes been usual with the managers 
to answer. Tlie ammunition being tiVi\oxpended in to hire the lower sort o^ players, singers, or dancers to 
salutes, we are not to be surprised if the'^partics are form groupes for the amusement of their visitors, but 
defeated when in actual engagement, if perchance with all the inducements of price, and prufussional 
there should be any present who can support half a assistance, with all the hired wit of Covent-|;;ii,;deti 
dialogue, and would be glad of a partner to take the and Drury-lane, the balance has been generally against 
trouble of the other half. The common expectations, the projector. (V late, therefore, another ex{>edient 
however, which every new entertainment excites, or has been hit u}x>n, which in a record of innmiera 
every repetition of an old entertainment, together with we cannot with propriety omit, but wliich, if re- 
the successive appearance of a great variety of dresses, corded of any other nation, ^ould perhaps have been 
which may be worth looking at, 4cecp up the spirits received with contempt. Indeed we scarcely know 
of the company for an hour or two; but after that how to to mention it with gravity, nor whether in 
comi s the unconquerable difficulty of supporting cha- foreign countries, or in our own country a few yeara 
racters to which they had no previous qualification, ex- hence, we shall receive credit, but in the mean timo 
cept that of hiring the garb, an8 giving security that we are certainly able to ap{>ea] to all our contempora- 
{t should be returned whole. rics for the truth of what*we are now alluding to. 

In this dilemma, the supror is announced, and (lie The irresistible inducement, then, which has for 
character necessary to be supported in a scramble for two or three years been held out to “^an enlightened 
cold ham and chickens being very nal|^rai, we see now age,” is that of a twelvth cakf. ! Eifti/of theso 
a display of talents without any disguise, and a deve- sweet persuasives are displayed in liquorish show; and 
lopement of character, as to language and behaviour, the first four hundred persons who enter tlie masque* 
which would not disgrace the tavern or the bagnio, rade receive a ticket entitling them to draw by lotteiy 
The influence of “ genuine wines of the first flavour” for one of these twlfth cakee. Seven blanks to a prizo 
begins now to appear, an^ the conversation takes a is a scheme not much in favour of the adventurer; 
turn peculiarly characteristic of the speakers, nine but as he pays no more for his chance than the trouble 
tenths of whom are rakes and strumpets of tlm very of coming early, perhaps some may think the risk 
lowest order, and tricked out for the night in dresses not much greater than tliat of the State Lottery, while 
only a degree more splendid then those in which they the favours fortune disposes hero must certainly be 
appear in the box-lobby of the theatre, the king's deemed of inestimable value, since, in the opinion of 
highway, or the piazzas%f Covent-gardpn. the managers, a British public, a nation of wise and 

If this be not a just description of a modem ipas- thinking men, or, if the*readcr pleases, a nation not 
querade, we are deceived fiot only by the evidence of absolutely children, boys in petticoats, and girls in 
ocular demonstration, but by the authority of infor- frocks, can be induced to go to a masquerade with tlie 
mation. In suci) a state of things, we cannot reason- fond hope of acquiring a p/uuik cake ! We ask, what 
ably expect that persona of rank will visit masque- our journals and papers, who so eagerly watch the 
radea. If they do take a frotie of this kind, they frivolous pursuits of a French metropolis, on purjwso 
groupe together for mutual support, parade the rooms 'to censure them, would have said, if inis mode of gull- 
for an hour, and then depart to some assembly of ing one part of the publick, and insulting the other, had 
their owq, where at least tmy cam be more certain of originated in Paris ? Combined with other circum- 
the company. It would be a poor compiimedt to stanccs,*wouid they not have asserted, bow truly our 
persona of tank to suppose that they would sit down nation must judge, that the French were become a 
to supper with a motley crowd of rakes, women of nationofdrivellers, sunk to the lowest state of childish- 
the town, iharpen and swindlers of all descriptions, at ness or fatuity, for “ at a late masquerade, the com- 
a seven-shiUiog ordinary. As an inducement, how- pany drew lots for fiffy fricassees of frogs prepared by 
over,.to prevent their withdrawing from she place, the Chief Consul’s chief cook !” 
they are told that private rooms may be engaged for As a masquerade in this country has never been one 
sulkier, and such am sometimes tttspohe, but this, I of our authorized, or, if we may so speak, cmxtilutei 
after aU, ia frpin tbejmipose of a piMk amusement. | entert|iumenu, like the drama, it has generally been 
Within twenty yean, the price of a tnasquersKie | a speculation of individuals, of late generally tlie 
ticket was two guineas, or a guinea and a half; it | pastry-cooks and tavern-keeper^ to raise a teni^rary 
deicpndad then tongatnea^ at vhiehU stood aeon- |supply. The rational pan of the pifolic have long. 
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been convinced ihat it is not suited to ttf genins of 
the English, and can account for its dcclilc, without 
supposing the nation to be wiser or hetK^^han when 
it was first introduced. We are tf>!d, that a 

masquerade in Krauoe or Italy is an amusement kept 
«p with a vivacity characteristic of these n.itions, and 
that it is unsuitable to ihc dull, thinking character of 
the English. Wc arc not sorry to hear this in point 
of fact, blit in point of comparison we would repel 
the implied inferiority of our nation. If a masque¬ 
rade can be supported only by a mere flow of animal 
spirits, by a vivacity from which reasM revolts, and 
which can yield no pleasure on reflocljimi, wc are not 
sorry that our countrymen are disqualitied by nature 
and education. But if it b6 asserted that foreign 
masquerades are indebted for their success to an inex¬ 
haustible flow of wit, we ran appeal to a comparative 
view of the wits of England and France in the drama, 
the belles-lettres, or the lighter compositions of the 
muse, for a much fairer criterion of superiority than 
the impt'rtiiicut prattle of a inasfjaerade could ever 
exhibit. 

When an amusement, is adverse to the h.abits and 
disposition of a people, it must naturally decline, or 
where presented, it roust be forced upon public atten¬ 
tion by some pretences of novelty, or some attractions 
of uncommon splendour. This will account for those 
persuasive paragraphs in the newspapcr.s, for some 
days previous to an attempt of ibis kind, which, there 
is reason to think, still produce a certain degree of 
belief, altljougli repeated expericuee ought long ago 
to have )>rovetr, that lliey are among the meanest de¬ 
lusions that can be practised upon common credulity, 
hliicli also, it is well known, may be done by a few 
tickets judiciously di'.tribmed among that class, who 
ill these, and soine other siibjcrts, seem to have a 
power of attorney to iAifii for the public. 

But these shifts cannot last long, and the casf »f 
visitors who yet frequent masquerades, proves that 
tlieyare no longer worthy of tlie attention cither of 
the strictly fishionable, or the moral world j and if, 
which appears to Ixsthc truth, iliey aie now only con¬ 
venient opportunities for associations of such parties 
as never ought to meet, and»for the confirmation of 
youth in every species of debauchery, if it be almost 
a disgrace for a person of decent character to avow 
having been present, there can he no reason why a 
final stop should not be put to them by authority. It 
is not much that the mem force of law can do to cor¬ 
rect public licci^iousness, perhaps it is much less thaa 
persons of a legislative disposition may think j but still 
it is enough to encourage the due execution of such 
wholesome checks as our ancestors have provUted. ’^e 
niay not be able to prevent the private commerce of 
vice and folly, but surely we may put a stop to its 
ublic markets. We may not be able to turn the 
earts of the corrupters of yoiiQi, and tlie (Testroyers 
of innocence, but we may check the boldness w'hich 
tliey acquire by association. If we cannot foresee Or 
preveht the private machinations of die enemies of 
virtue and chastity, of integrity and of happiness, 
let us not afford Uiem'inviting conveniences, and easy 
opixirtunities. , 

. We meant to have offered some remarks, histotlcal 
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and statistic, on the other amusements of !he winter- 
world, but the length to which the present speculation 
has extended, obliges us to defer those to a future 
opportunity. 

pol.mcs. 

On the Tonnage Duty, 

THE ship-owners have been so very loud in their 
complaints against this particular impost and have 
called the attentioa^ffpMi^pldjif^^eMv m •mual.'elu 
tiicd industry to th^ir intention of applying to Parlia¬ 
ment for a repe^of tlie Act which imposes it, that 
they have prov^^d us to inquire alittle into the grounds 
of their disy^faction. 

We dorffot think that the ship-owners have been 
well advised, with regard to that high tone of impor¬ 
tance, not to say presumption, which they have assum¬ 
ed both toward the minister, and toward the public. 

It is far from our inclination to dispute the right which 
these traders possess, to have their concerns attended 
to, both by the minister, and by the legislature, and 
their grievancus redressed, if any be found to exist. 
This is a rightful Claim, %hich belongs to them in 
common with every other clas^ of the citizens. And 
we shall be the last jicrsons in the world to recommend 
a false and servile tone of address, instead of sim¬ 
plicity and manly fi%edom, toward minister, parlia¬ 
ment, or king. But the ship-owners present them¬ 
selves before the public, and inform us that they went 
to the minister, and told him, that they were the most 
important class,of men in the community; that his 
predecessor understood this very well, and treated 
them accordingly; but that he is either foolish enough 
not to understand it, or negligent enough of his duty 
not to regard it. Now though this may be very par¬ 
donable as one of those ccxaggerations of self-iova 
which are so extremely natural; yet we know that tho 
exaggerations of interested parties have been the ori¬ 
gin of many pernicious measures; in particular wo 
know that the interested exaggerations and clamours 
of merchants and traders have so often partly per¬ 
suaded and partly intimidated ministers into measures 
contrary to the interest of their country, that the rea¬ 
son of their demands cannot be too carefully examined. 
And we certainly would not advise remitting any strict¬ 
ness in the scrutiny, when the denfend is made in a 
peremptoiy manner. 

It is possible’ that we may be mistaken; but thers 
is something in the proceedings of the ship-owners, 
which to us looks extremely like a d^ign to intimi¬ 
date the minister into a compliance with their wishes, 
by the danTOr of raising against him the ^pular pre¬ 
judice. What else can anyone think of their prodaim- 
ing tl^at the security of oar king's throne, and the 
independence of our country depends altogether upon 
our navy; that the glory of the navy depends altoge¬ 
ther npolk the prosperity of the ship-ownors; tli^t not 
only Mr. Pitt, and all British ministers, (he present 
only excepted, had made this a guiding rule of their 
administration, but Bonaparte 1% acting upon it with 
the greatest earnestness, and this is one of the chief 
engines, by which he is likely to overturn' this country; 

We sb^ first examine, whether -the ship-owQ^n 
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*re really aggrieved by this tax. If it be demonstra¬ 
ble that they are not, this will greatly simplify the 
questton, and we shall then be more able to under¬ 
stand that claim to extraordinary encouragement which 
they set up. 

Uy the act, of which the ship-owners wish for the 
rep«ial, all vessels sailing to any part of Europe, to 
Africa, America or the West Indies, are charged li'ith 
a duty of one shilling per ton, each time of entering 
either inwards or outwards; three shillings per ton 
sailing to tlie East Indies; and six pence sailing to Jer- 

British seas, or 

to Newfoundland, and the places belonging to us in 
its neighbourhood. v, 

I'lie reason which they bring to ur^ the repeal of 
these duties is but one; tliat the shippf^ trade is at 
present not a profitable one. And they haite altoge¬ 
ther begged the question that the tonnage duty is the 
cause of that unprofitableness. 

The whole of their reasonings and clamour is sup¬ 
ported by the sophistry of representing the tonnage 
duty as entirely paid by them, and as a deduction 
from tlieir profits, and tliey really seem Ic^think them¬ 
selves that this is the case. Such ignorance is a little 
surprising. There is scare® any oflier class of traders, 
we will venture to say, who do not know that any 
tax, laid upon their trade, is not paid by them, but 
by the persons for whose service the trade is exercised. 
A tax is laid upon post-chaises of so much per mile, 
as often as they arc nsed. This may very well be 
considered as a .sort of tonnage duty; a post-chaise, in 
like manner as a ship, pays so much for its freight, 
every clearance out, and every clcariyice in, accord¬ 
ing to thcpoits, or inns, between which it plies. But did 
uv'er the post-masters come forward and tell the public 
that all this tax was paid by them, and was an unrea¬ 
sonable deduction from their profits ? The post-mas¬ 
ters know, and every bod 3 aelse knows, that the tax 
is paid by their customers, not by them. Hackney 
coaches are taxed at so much a week. But does any 
body suppose that this tax is paid by the hackney 
coach-men ? Undoubtedly not. The hackney coach¬ 
men earn a reward for their labour, and a profit on 
the capital fixed in thfir horses and qpacb, at least 
equal to what they could earn by any other emgloy- 
ment of them; over and above the tax; of course the 
tax is not paid by them but by their employers. Who 
imagines that when an additional tax is laid upon 
leather, it is paid either by the tanner, or by the shoe¬ 
maker, and not by the wearer of shoes? In like man¬ 
ner, how perfectly ridiculous is it in the ship-owners 
to cry out, as if a tax laid on the employment of ship¬ 
ping affected them, any more thkn a tax on the em¬ 
ployment of post-chaises allots the post-masteA, or 
one on leather affects the tanners and shoemakers ? 

But, say the ship-owners, we are compelled^to pay 
■o much tonnage to government, and we have been able 
to make no addition to the rate of tonnage upon our 
employers. If we had been able to add tHis to our 
ordinary rate of freight, we should have had no com¬ 
plaint. But now we are unable to carry on our busi¬ 
ness, and only twe^ ships have been laid upon the 
stocks for the merchant service since the conclusion 
of the late war. 


Grandly the fact to be as it is here stated, it c.innot 
surely reqnre many words to demonstrate that this is 
not tlie eftii tt of the tonnage duty; and that the rate of 
ship owneiiVrofit would have been altogether as low, 
had no toriiagc duty been imposed. * It is well known 
to all who have bestowed any reflection upon the nature 
of mercantile transactions, that both the wages of 
labour, and the profits of stock, in every particular 
employment of them, are raised or diminished, ac¬ 
cording to the proportion between the demand for 
them in that employment, and tlic quantity of either 
to be employed. Let us suppose that there is a cer¬ 
tain quantity of shipping occupied to carry tl»e mer¬ 
chandize of (^Asat Britain ; and that the profit of the 
shi}>-owuers, with this nuantity, is a reasonable profit, 
if wc suppose file merenandize to be increased, with¬ 
out an increase of the shipping, the merchants, every 
man being eager to have his goods canned first, will, 
bid above one another to obtain this advantage, and 
thus svill raise the r.itc of fa-ight. If, on the other 
hand, the shipping be increased witliout any increase of 
goods to be carried, there will be more ships than can 
well be employed, those who are in danger of wanting 
employment will lower thcii^tenns in order to obtain 
it, and tlie rate of freight by this means will faO. 
This is the natural process of the rise and fall of ship¬ 
owners’ profit, as it is of the profit of stock in every 
other 5pecie.s of employment; and is entirely inde¬ 
pendent of tlie increase or diminution of dutiet. 
Suppose that the tonnage duty imposed had been triple 
of what it is now; if tliere had been more British 
goods to be carried than there were shjps to carry it, 
would nut the merchants have bid above one anotlier 
for the carriage, till they had raised the rate of freight 
so high as to induce the employment of more capital 
in that way, till such time as their demand was satis¬ 
fied } And if, on the other band, the tax were taken 
off, were there more ships wanting employment, than 
there is business to employ, would not the ship-owners 
bid against one another, till tlicir profits became so 
low, that one individual after another would be induct 
to leave the trade, till such time as the proper ba¬ 
lance bctw'een the demand and the supply should be 
established, and tiie profit return to a reasonable rate? 

The shipping-trade, since the beginning of the late 
war, has cxj^rienced all these changes. Immediately be¬ 
fore tliat war, the rate of ship-owners’ profit, we may 
suppose, was the reasonable rale. When the war began, 
a number of transports were wanted to attend our 
fleets, and to transport provisions to our armies in dis¬ 
tant parts. The ships employed for this purpose were 
the merchant ships. When these, tlierefore, were 
witlidrawn from the merchant service, there were 
fewer rflips than the goods to be carried required; a 
competition for these arose among the merchants, and 
tlie ship-owners were enabled to raise the rate of 
freights, 'rhe heigh^ of tlieir profits quickly induced 
others to turn their attention to the same trade, and 
a multitude of new ships were built. But the de¬ 
mand for ships continued to increase so fast, tipth by 
the want of a greater number of transports from the 
exigepcies of the war, and by the increase of our fo¬ 
reign and carrying trade, tliat it more than kept pace 
with the supply of new ^ip|, howe^'er quick, and- 
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lb« f*t« ftf ih!p*ewners* profit kopt up ^ring the 
wat, Wheil tlit, howeverj was terminal, tlic nu- 
merotM vessels employed as transports wck all at once 
restoied totlie mer^chantservice, and increj^to a great 
degree the competition for eroploymentl ft deserves 
to be remarked too, that in a time of peace, when 
ships are not detained waiting for convoy, nor receive 
any of the other interruptions of war, th^are enabled 
to do more business j and will sometimes make two 
voyages, where before they made only one. From 
these causes the number of merciiant ships became 
greater than (be trade of the country required, and 
the rate of their freight sunk in proportion. But these 
fiuctoatioos, to which all trade is liabld; it is the busi' 
ness of the traders themselves to foresee, and provide 
for: and as they never think^of imparting any share 
of their profits to the public during the period of in¬ 
crease, so they have no title to require the public to 
supply the deficiency during tlic period of diminution. 
This, however, is what they are very apt to do; and 
By their outcries, too, sometimes obtain their request. 

When the ship-owners, therefore, tell the minister 
tliat only two ships have been built for the merchant 
service since the termination of the war, tlie only 
conclusion is that a sufficient number is built already, 
and that the trade of the country does not require any 
more. It would be too ridiculous to say, that if the 
trade of tlie country wanted more ships, more would 
not quickly be provided, i^nd if the trade of the 
country does not want any more, were the minister 
even to grant a tonnage premium ujion shipping,* tlie 
competition of,tlie ship-owners would quickly reduce 
their profits to what they arc at present. 

Since no proposition in politics is more completely 
demonstrated, than that every tax laid upon any trade 
is not paid by the trader, but by him who employs tire 
trader; it is plain that the tonnage doty is not, pro¬ 
perly speaking, a tax upon ships, but upon what is 
carried by the ships. It is a tax upon all goods iirs- 
ported and exported between Great Britain and all fo¬ 
reign parts. It is, tlierefbre, exactly equivalent to a 
custom-house tax i and its effectopon the shipping is of 
the very same nature with that secies of impost.. In 
so far as, by raising the price of the goods imported 
or exported, it diminishes their consumption, it les¬ 
sens tlie employment of shipping, and has a tendency 
to lower the rate of freight. But if it be certain that 
the tonnage duty is too small tofaavehad any sensible 
edect upon the import and export trade of Britain, or 
to lessen in tbe^smaliest degree the employment of 
the shipjMng, neither can it have had any material in¬ 
fluence upon the profit or loss of the ^ip-owners; 
for which they have to look to quite different causes.. 

What, then, becomes of the cries of tliis ttody of 
men respecting the dOMndance of the very salvation 
aS this conntiy upon the prosperity of the shipping 
inteeeet? It is evident, in the ^Tst place, that diey 
have nothing to do with the question; because tlto 
shipping interest is not injured by the tonnage duty. 
But, the-next fdace, we do very highly disapprove 
of that language which has been so much in use of 
late, 88 if w« owed our independence solely tq our 
navy. It is a langtnge which has a tendency to cor¬ 
rupt the spirit of the pqppl^ Accostom a people to 


think themselves unable to (Wend tiienfcelres, and 
tliey will quickly become so. We have high obliga¬ 
tions to our navy, because they have kept oui* ene¬ 
mies at a distance, and left us in tranquillity to pur'* 
sue our industry, and our pleasures. But we .ire not 
unable to grapple with our enemies, were they to 
come to our doors. 1$ Great Britain, because the is 
an ill.ind, and has a victorious navy, the oni^coiintry 
in Europe i -hose defence does not lie in the hearts and 
antis of her people? Were the sea which divides ua 
from the reJ.t or Europe to be dried up in one night, 
sliould we be iiiii’ilCT ’iltiii J al lT ii I n i i m i j imhi i h an 
possess, against whoever should presume to invade us ? 
Then wc have ii|f^ reason to be proud of our charac¬ 
ter: for the hvfbry of the world aflbrds us abundance 
of proof, tliav a number equal to the half of ours, of 
real nienx^ould withstand, on their own territory, the 
world in arms. Let us not, therefore, pitifully flatter 
our navy, and exaggerate its importance, till we de¬ 
grade the minds of the people, and by making them 
lean altogeUier to others for their defence, make them 
incapable of defending themselves. If ever tlie spirit 
of our sailor# comes to be unsupported by the spirit of 
tiie people from the midst of whom they are taken, 
they will not long ibmain ftiuch worth. 

The business of tlie ship-owners, then, if tliey 
wanted a repeal of the tonnage duty, was to have 
done, as the booksellers and stationers did, prove 
that the (ax lud operated to the diminution of the 
trade. But when tlic employment of ships is proved 
by the custom-house books to have increased since the 
imposition of tonnage duty, to make a parade of the 
expence of ship-building, and of the low rate of 
freight, to talk to the minister of the care which his 
predecessors took of the interest of the ship-owners, 
and of tiic meritorious exploits of Bonaparte in the 
same service, to tell us that the security of the king's 
throne depends upon the attention paid to the ship¬ 
ping interest, and that therefore tlie tonnage duty 
ought immediately to be repealed, provokes a smile. 
They would serv-e their purpose much more effectu¬ 
ally by demanding a itpral of all the custom-house 
duties at once. For this, by lowering materially the 
price of allggoods export^ and imported, would 
increase the employment of shipping, and by neces¬ 
sary consequence raise its hire. Ai^ undoubtedly if 
the security of the lung’s throne depends upon the 
encouragement of the ship-owners, Sve cannot-pur¬ 
chase it at too high a pri(%. 

Having consiifored the plea of the ship-owners, let 
us, however, investigate a little farther the^ nature of 
the tonnage duty; and endeavour to appreciate its po¬ 
licy or inipdicy, as a tax on importation and expor¬ 
tation. it possesses one advantage over custom-house 
duties, that it is orach more simide, and more easily 
collect^. But this we are afraid is more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by defects of another kind. It is evident 
that it is a tax which foils most heavAyupm the 
most bulk^ commod'ities, flie commodities which are 
the least able to bear any tax. A thousand poonda 
worth of spiceries firom the East IniBcs are scarcely 
charged a few shillings; thesamc^vahie of com front 
America must pay a great many pounds, llie same 
i$ the case with exportation. The produoe of tome 
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of our monj exquisite nlanufactuTpg, exported to the 
greatest value, pays hardly any part of this tax. But 
bulkyk commodities, as corn, for example, must pay 
out of all proportion to their value, "[fte inequality 
of this tax is such, that upon some articles it is pro¬ 
bably two or three hundred times greater than upon 
others of the same value. 

So great and so obvious a defect as this cannotsfail 
to excite some wonder, that such' a tax, in such a 
state of knowledge as the present, should have been 
proposed ; and still more that it should have passed 
thr/3'’5h bj'h !vw>i*".--4,pr»:I'.?nr>inswithout having its 
vices exposed. For besides its falling heaviest, and by 
a most extraordinary disproportion, ^ppon tlie goods 
least able to bear a high tax, it falLt. heaviest upon 
those goods which it is most for the inVjrest of die 
country to have exported and imported^ ■'^ic most 
freely, and scarcely alFccts at all those which can 
safely be taxed to the greatest amount. For example, 
the goods imported, which include the greatest value 
in the smallest bulk, are in general the more refined 
materials of luxury, imported for immediate con¬ 
sumption. Any tax upon them dierefbrt afTects the 
community no further than by taking a greater or 
smaller proportion from the gratilicatious of the rich 
man to apply to the support of the state. But the 
more bulky commodities are of a very different im¬ 
portance. The greater part of these arc the materials 
of our manufactures; and thi manufactures and 
whole industry of the country are injured by any ob¬ 
struction thrown in the way of procuring tliem. 

Wo import from the Baltic, wood, iron, hemp, 
pitch, &c. Most of these are very b^lky commodi¬ 
ties. Of course their price must be considerably en¬ 
hanced by the operation of this tax. These are the 
materials employed in one of the most important un¬ 
doubtedly of our manufactures, the ship-building, the 
expence of which must be^nsibly increased by this 
means. This then is the operation of the tax, of 
which the ship-owners have chiefly reason to complain. 

Flax, too, and cotton and wool are bulky commodi¬ 
ties. These are the materials of the chief manufac¬ 
tures of the country. A very large proportion of the 
flax employed in the Imen manufacture is fotvign. 
The whole material of the cotton manuncture im¬ 
ported, and HO is a considefable proportion even of*the 
woof employed in the woolleix manufacture. Now 
the price of all tliese articles is much more aflected by 
.this tax, than tile laces of France, or flie wines of 
Italy. These manufacrares then undoubtedly meet 
with a certain discouragement from this tax. 

It is observable too, that being a tax upon the raw 
material, it is much more injurious to the manufac¬ 
ture, Uian an equal sum rais^ upon the flniibed <x>m- 
modity. It enhances much more the price of the 
finished commodity. Being advanced by the original 
importer he must receitre an indemnity for tb^ addi¬ 
tional capita] he has employed; a new indemnity must 
begi^en to every man through whose bands ihe mate¬ 
rial passes, fill it comes infb those of the consumer; 
and thus a tax may be sometinoes doubled and tri|ded 
between its originalimposition, audits final payment. 

Of all commodities imported, com in proportion 
fo the value, is perhaps the most bulky. A of a 


shilling a mn npon the impnrtatioti of com is a \’ery 
considerab% tax. It is proved, that Gseat Britain doee 
not supply iWself with com, by a very considerable 
deficiency. /Vhis tax. therefore, must tend stmng^y 
to keep up/tfle price of corn. And as the price of 
corn necessarily regulates, sooner or later, the wages 
of the workmen, this amspires with die weight of 
our taxes, to impose that high price upon the produce 
of our manufactures, which tends to unfit them for 
standing die competition of foreign nations. 

Two cases mote than connnonly iutrrrsting in the ad- 
tninistrauon of law liaic occunvil. We allude to tlie triid 
of Col. Desparilj and his fellow-sufferers for hich treason, 
and that of Mr. Peltier for a libel artist die First Consia 
of France. ^ 

The trial of Colonel Despard is eminent, and we hope 
will be for ever remembered, as an example of tliat candid, 
and liix'ral, and dispassionate tone of prosecution which 
docs honour to a gotcrnmenl, and renders die execution of 
a crimiii.d a great, and instructive cxiunple. 'fo use an ex¬ 
pression of the learned Judj^ who presided on this occasion, 
we .arc confident tliat this trial has had a most sannlire 
effect on the minds of the people. Tlic bcliaviour of Uie 
multitude at the place of execution, not cuiii))osed, c«r- 
tfiinly, of the most virtuous pirt of the comiminity, is a 
gratifying proof of this. Tlicy exhibited marks not only 
of order, and of a conviction of the justice of tlw awfifl 
trans.acllou before them, btit of a inomeutury subjugation 
to the moral feelings of hiiiiian nature such .as' is not often 
diseovenal by an assembly of a similar description. 

VVe c(>n;^Uilatc Honajtute, not so much on having 
sileni'j-d, or punished an unfortunate, or if he chuses, « 
nialicious exile, as on the lesson which lie may learn fi'uaa 
this trial, aiul which he will perhaps attcnd>to the more, .a* 
it has terminated in his favour. It is not nece.ssarv, in ord«T 
to nsilrain the abuses of the pn'ss, to destroy its libeitt. 
And if it were, better have its abuses in their utmost e.\- 
cess, than have its liberty destroyed. We are enemies, 
dctermiiiod enemies to the use of that abusive ]angu.age 
with respect to one another by which France and this 
cqpntry Iiave disgraced themselves for some time past. And 
its we are satisfied that an attempt not merely to vilify and 
degrade the Chief Consul, but to excite men to assassiaaie 
him is contained in the papers published by Peltier, ne 
subscribe to the justice of his condemnalion. We honsiur 
Mr. Mackintosh however for the hi<^ warning he gavt to 
the juries of this country to watch over the liberty of the 
press. And we arc not sure that it was merely a 1aw3iDr’B 
speech lor his client, when he proclaimed that this a-oa 
the beginning of a series of attacks upon it. The pivi- 
lege of speaking our sciilinients with a freedom almostiiiv 
bounded of our own government, and governors, we lave 
ever enjoyed; and to it we owe more of the excellenie of 
tliat government than is generally rcflcoled upon. .\nd 
unquestionably common fcaing, and common reason ad¬ 
mit of 4till greater freedom, with regard to a foreigr go- 
v^ninent. Any thing said against a government, in Uie 
country AiUect -to it, may excite commotions am^g the 
pef»)le;Krhicn a wise man would avoid. But whafissaid 
of fonftgn goverimienui circulates chicHy in foreign cotiiiuieH, 
and among the lugher orders of people, who are dpabie 
of ju^ng of its truth Ar falsehood. And we have afrady, 
in this publication, stated our opinion of the powcml in¬ 
fluence which the free discussion of the measures of dlTcrent 
pvemments in the neighbouring countties must five to 
improve tliem, ^ I , 

As tp instigation to assassination, or even to iitsur^tiqn, 
against a forogn ro^istnte, the most prompt and ^-isive 
mewuiey ate unavoioaUe. B\)t yic attempt to vfify. or 
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df^de, 19 an aecnsaUnn lo fxrcsslvcly rapie, ihat it may 
be jiroved out of almost any thing. And if law, as 
staled by Lord Kuciiborough, that this ronsuiutes a libel 
a^inst a foreign niagistraU*, we st^ould tn^hie for the 
liberty of the |>rcs4| did we not know that the mterpretation 
of the*law is in the hands of a British jury* n is a great, 
and an awful responsibility however which tliey may be 
culled upon to sustain. And sve conjure them as th<^ 
regard the ]>rps)N:rity of their country) and of the hiiinaii 
face, to look to it with tlic feehngs which become men of 
virtue, and understand ing. 


NOTICE I'O COURl'Sl’ONDENTS. 

Viator’s 3d and 4th Essay have been duly received, and 
shall Ik insetted as soon as possible. 

Monimer's lines shall have an early insertion.—^\Vc wish 
there were not so many inspitices of alliteration in tlie 
Hunnel to Decemier. 


ERRATA in the 7th Nuinla'r. 

Page 108, To the date of Cowjier’s death add 1800. 

—— for IX'sehain jvud Dereltaiii. 

— SO.'i, ill the .irtieic respecting ihc Antiquarian Society, 

for Horn-hook iii two iiist.itices, read House- 
book, and for Ferncr read 'riirner. 

— 217, line. 45, for reforming »y««/ informing. 


CRITICAL KKI'IKir. 

M r. SAiMUEL HAMILTON Ix-'gs leave to inform 

the Public, that, ..otwithstandinR the loss he hii.s sustained 
by the tremendous fire, which destroyed die whole of his premises 
oil Wednesday night thcad instant, the Cbiticai. Ri.vii.w will con¬ 
tinue to be puUi.shed iriih its accO.stomed regularity on the first 
day of every suericding month. He teels much pleasure in being 
able to infoim Ins literary Corrcspoiidents, that almost all the 
manuscripts^ intended lor the ensuing or fiiturc numbers have es¬ 
caped the dames'; from having fortunately been at the time of the 
fire in the editor’s possession. 

A continuance ot that patronage, both of literary characters and 
of the public, which has eiiabled Mr. HAMit.io’ti to present a 
monthly epitome ot universal learning, C()ually, as he trusts, cha- 
lactcnsed by a dignitied impanmliiy and an elaborate research, is 
requested by him. He is obliged to srviral learned gentlemen who 
li.avc lately cumiilimcnted him upon the unrivalled attention paid 
in ilte Cmitical Hevikw to the liteiature of the Continent, and the 
aoiicitude manilested to obtain and diffuse an early acquaintance 
With every work of importance, in whatever country published. 
It has been, and shall continue to be, his object to present a na¬ 
tional work, not unwnnhy of the nation in which it appears: and 
wMlc he is dctenniiied that the loss he has sustained mall, in no 
resMt, relax his own exerdons, he relies on Che well4cnown libe¬ 
rally of his countiymen, that it will rather augment thaA dimi- 
nisli the support he has hitherto received, and which he is now 
proid to acknowledge. * 

*k* Communications are requested to be addressed to Mr. S. 
Haxilton, at Messrs. G. and J. Robinson’s, Patcmoiter-tow. 
Fcfanniy 15, J903. 


rpHE CRITICAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY (which 

will be published on the 1st of March] will contain, among 
othtts, the foilowiM important and interesting articlesI. Ander¬ 
son’) Account of the Expedition to Egypt.-rll. Public Characters, 
—llj. 'The Trident.—IV. Heberden’s Medical ^minentaries.— 
V. It Moleville’s Annals of the French Revolution,—VI. Forster's 
TiwUtion of the Arabian Night’s Entertainments.—VII. Ml's 
Princiiles of Surgery.-VIII. Barrow's Essay on Educ&tion.—IX. 
EstUn. Discourses.—X. Miss Baillie’s Series of Plays, vol. II.— 
XI. ANew Translation of the Lyrics of Hanu*.-Xll. Gardiner’s 
Sermns.—XIII. Rgily to Dr. Lettsom’s Apology for differing With 
the Awithly and Critical Reviews.—Monthly (^ta/ogue, consisting 
of ctiicisms on numerous Books and Pamphlets on the following 
subjets—Politics—Religion—Medicine—Ewcation—^DnuiUr—No- 
vels-Rietty—Miscellanies, &c. 

Lotion: Printed for S. Hamilton, Falcon-Court, Fleet-street; 
and sld by G. and J. Robinson, No. as, Patemostet-Row; by 
Ross nd Blackwood, Edinburgh ; W Brash and Reid, Glasgow; 
by Atpis atid Son, Aberdeen; by H. Colbert, Capel-str«;t, I3ub- 
lin; lid by J. J. Geyler and Co. Amsterdam.-^f whom may be 
had emplete sets of the New Artannment, in 3S Volumes, or 
any otthc prcctdli^ Numliei*’ 


AGRrCULTUItAL ItfSTITtmONt 

T his institution U established. f.!r the piiroose 

of combining the Elementaty Principles, and itnproved Prac¬ 
tice of Agricultuie, and for the general amelioration of the Science 
—These views are intended to be eftected by a course of familiar 
instruction, and by a library of the mu.-.t respectable Authors upon 
the sut^ecc, 0 |Kn to the ihily perusal of Subseribcis. 

Further particulars, may be known, any day (Sundays excepted) 
between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Rooms of ihc Instttu- 
tion^o. 1, Spring-Gardens, opposite the rhoenix FircOfliee^_ 


TJifi Diw teas Pubhshrd, ly Bel! and Bfadfmr, Kdvihurahj and 
sold fy (r. and J. RoHnson, London, in lime lirge e'uliimfs. 
Octavo, vdlh a Portrait eofcrared ly R. Scott, Jrom a inedulliuit 
ly Tasse, price 1/. its. 6d. in Boards, 

t?SSAY on the rj3il..4 NJUiNP- 

Jjj By THO. fUSID, UTD. F. R. S. TCdin.* 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 

To which is prrUed. an Account of the Life and Wiitings of 
the Author. By l^gald Stewart, F. R. S. Edin. Read at diRirent 
meetings of th^^oyid Society of Edinburgh. Of Hell and Brad- 
fute, and G.'tod J.’Robinson, may also be had, IDr. Reid’s In¬ 
quiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, 
fifth edition, in one volume nvo. ns. 


This Day was PuHishcd, the lin'd Kdtiton, ittinu. Pitre 3i. sewed, 
or 3s. 6d. l-ound. 

L Krri^RS from the late. Reverend WILLIAM RO- 
MAIXK, M. A. (Rector of St. Andrew Wardrobe, aiid St. 
Anne, Blackfriars, and Lecturer of St. Dunstan’s in the West' to 
a Friend, on rise most ini)x>rtant Subjects, during a Correspondence 
of twenty years. Publi.shcd from original Mamiseripis. 

By the Rev. TI lOMAS WI f .LS, A. B. 

Minister of Silver-.strca Cha|x'f^ and formerly of Magdulen Hall, 
Oxford. 

“ IIi.i Lelters are ireii'hty and iiowerful .”—*2 Col. x. 10. 
Printed for 11. D. Syttidnd.s, No. 20 , lUti rnostcr-row. 

Where may he had,—i, The Rev. John Ryland’s Address to rite 
Ingenious Youth of Uroat'Briidin; together with a hotly of Divinity 
in Miniature; with a Portiait ot the Author. I’riec -is. boards.— 
2. By the same Author, Select Essays on the Moi.d Viitucs, uiul 
Genius, Science, and Taste. Price Is. fid. boards.—*S. Tlie Rev. 
G. G. Scra,i^’s Instructive Selections, Religious, Moral, Literary, 
and Entertaining; 2 vols. I 2 mo, Ss. boards. 


This Day « Puldislied, contanvng Seventeen Shnl\ Lelter-Pres» 
fund including Index and Title to Puluuie FiislJ handsomely 
panted in Octavo, price :>s. 

rpHR EDINBURGH REVIEW, or Cliri’ICAL 
X JOURNAL; (No.II.) 

“ Judex damnatur cum noctns al’SoMlar.” Pi'bmus Sybi's. 

Thw Nu:nber contains Vill(%’s Philosophy of Kant—Sonnini's 



vrls in Egypt.—Politique de tous les Cabinets de I’Euroiie, Ac.— 
Ncckar’s Last Views.—Scotf’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.— 
Woodhouse on Imaginary Quantities.—Anquetil's Onpnukbat.— 
Hunter’s Poems.-Herschell on tl^ New Planets.—Canaid, Prin- 
cipes d’Economie Mitique.—Bskerian Lecture on Light and Co- 
lou|i.—Young on Colours not hitherto described.—Camperi leones 
Herniarum.—Hcberden on the History and Cure of IJisrares,— 
Belsham’s Philosophy of the Mind.—Mad. Neckar, Reflections sur 
le Divorce.—Transactions of the Roy.al Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol. V. Part II.: including Lord Woodhouselee’s Remarks on a 
mixed species of Evidence in matters of History.—Bliaxard's des¬ 
cription of an extra-uterine foetus.—Mr. Ivory’s Solution of Kep¬ 
ler's Problem.-Lord Ancram’s Improvement in arms and cavalry 
accoutrements.—Mr. Wallace, of Perth’s new method of expres¬ 
sing the co-efficients of the developcment of the Algebiaic For- 
miua,—Dr. Kennedy’s Chemical An^ysis of au uncommon specios 
of 2!eolite, Ac. 

Tills R»iew will be continued Quarterly. Its sixe and price are 
therefore greater than the Monthly Publications of tlie same nature. 

Printed for Archibald Constable, Edinburgh; and T. N< Lon^ 
man %nd O. Rees, Paternoster-Row, London; and sold by Brash 
and Reid, Glasgow; Angus and Son, Aberdeen; George Milne, 
Dundee; Isaac Forsyth, Elgin; Young and Imray, Inverness; 
and to be had of the principal Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

Of wtiant may be had, The Edivburoh Rtvitw, NAl. 3d. 
Edit. 5s. sewed. Also the same Work, Nos. 1. and U. making a 
handstmte Volume, {mce in boards, los. Od. 
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P HYSIC S. 

I. Of (he Utility of the I hermometer in Xaiigation. 
GOOD many years ago, Jonathan Williams, Esq. 
who,, if if.'e ar^ ::ot is nephew to the 

celebrated Dr. Franklin, published, in the third vo¬ 
lume of the American Transaction.s, a method of 
estimating the depthjof the .sea by meat’s of the ther¬ 
mometer. He had observed, in his voyage;; across the 
Atlantic, that tiie temperature of the sea always di¬ 
minished with its depth, and that the approach of a 
vessel to a rock or a .sand bank was indicated by this 
diminution of temperature. He therefore proposed the 
thermometer as a useful instrument in the hands of 
seamen, and g.ive a number of in.stances of its utility. 
We do not know whether the masters o^ ships have 
taken advantage of this hint; or if they have, how far 
the method of Mr. Willianft has sA'ceeded upon trial. 
■Jlut the subject is certainly of importance, and there¬ 
fore ought to be fairly examined by seamen. It is 
well known that is not always sufficient to 

poitit out the impending danger r if the thermometer 
does this, as Mr. WiHiani.s affirms that it does, it 
might be the means of saving many ships and men, 
which without its friendly aid must go to the bottom. 

Y'e aie happy to observe another cvijjence in favour 
of Mr. Williams’s observations. In the fifth volume 
of the American Transactions, Mr. Strickland has 
published an account of the experitnents which he 
made upon the temperature of the ocean in a voyage 
from England to New Yqfk, and back again. In 
every instance the tliermometer was observed to sink 
con.siderabiy as the water became shallower. Thus, 
on the t>d August the tliermometer, plunged into the 
sea, stood at/ They wereyiupposed at the time 
to be sailing in the Gulf stream. On the 2'Jd, 
it sunk to and on the O.sd to (I'i®. IJiis fall indi¬ 
cated their approach to Jaqiiet bank. On the 
when at the edge of the bithk, the thermometer stood 
at and on the ‘25th, w hen on the bank, it stood at 
56®. On the 2(<»h, when on the grand bank, the 
thermometer stood at .‘>2®. Thus there is in summer 
a ditterence of vO degrees between the water on the 
bank, and in the same latitude not far to the east of it. 

Tlie-captain wa.s so much struck with the regular 
gradation of the tliermometer on. the approach of the 
bank, that he afterwards paid particular altentiotl to 
it. He found, as Mr, Strickland had foretold, that it 
indicated equally by its rise when the ship had quitted 
the bank, and .observed, tliat as it would still^ore 
accurately define the limits of the Gulf stream, n.H it 
is hoUei^ than any other part of the suriounding 
occaib he might with great advantage make bis 
passage to New York, by following the nortliern 
eddy of the stream. This eddy he knew to exist, 
but was ignorant or its limits, or how to discover 
them except by the tlietmouicter. He succeeded, and 
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reached New York in nine days afier leaving the 
bank. In this course from Newfoundland the ther¬ 
mometer indicated every where the approach of dan¬ 
ger. On the oth of September, the vicinity of Sable 
island occasioned a fall of 7”, anAon the /th, a batik 
nut marked insniiy chart, produced a tall of il®. On 
sounding, tiie ground was struck at .5.5 fathom, fine 
white sand with some specks of red and blue. 

When Mr. Strickland returned to England, the 
thermometer fell no less than '20 degrees ^n passing to 
the south-east of Newfoundland, and rose again 9 
degrees, in the same longitude, wherein die outward- 
bound voyage they liad supposed themselves in the 
Gulf stream. The fall of the thermometer fVom that 
place, as the coast of Europe approached, was very 
remarkable and uniform. 

II. On Pntmaic of Copper (it a Pigment. By Charles 
H.'itcliett, Esij,* 

Neither Bergman, nor any otlier chemist, as fur as 
I am acquainted, has pointed out to artists the utility 
of prussiate of copjier as a pigment. During some 
late experiments, I was much struck with the beauty 
of this precipitate, and w-as therefore induced to make 
several trials of it as a paint; the resMlts*exceeded 
niy most sanguine expectations. I afterwards pre¬ 
pared a large quantity, which, at my request, several 
gentlemen (particularly B. West, Esq. P 11. A. John 
I Trumbull, Esq. and Sir H. C. Englefield) were so 
obliging to try in oil, and in water, and I have Iwd 
the satisfaction to learn, that in beauty and intensity it 
surpasses every brown paint now in use, with the ad¬ 
ditional advantage, that, by reason of its purple tint, 
it forms, with white, various shades of bloom or lilac 
colour, which do not appear liable to fade like those 
whidj arc formed by means of lake. 

The prussiates obtained from acetite, sulphate, 
nitrate, and muriate of capper, are all very beautiful, 
but llie finest and deepest colour is afl'orded by the 
muriate. I have found also that prussiate of lime can 
be better depended upon for this purpose than prus¬ 
siate of potash. The best mode tberetbre of forming 
Ihi^ pigment, is to lake green muriate ^if copper, di- 
•luted with about ten parts of distilled or rain water, 
and to pour in prussiate of lime until the whole is 
precipitated; the prassiate of copper is then to bo 
well waJlied with cold water on the filter, and to ha 
dried without heat. 

Ill* On the Change qf' Place of different kinds of Air, 

through sacral iitlerposing Substances. By Dr. 

Prlestley.f 

To the indefatig.ible and sagacious researches of Dr. 
Priestley we are indebted lor a great deal of the 
progre^ which has been made in the investigation of 

• From the Journals of the Royal Institution of Great-Britain, 
t Amedcaa TraukViiigia, v. it. 
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the propcrtie-i of gaseous bodies, both raqchanical and of common air. Similar changes werti* produced on 
ehcnjical. Of the mechanical properties of those muriatic acid gas, sulphurous acid gas, and ammo- 
bodies none is more singular, or more unaccountable, niacal gas. When the tube was filled with wnter, 
than the transposition of them throu^ vessels which ounce measures of common air w’ere found in it aAer 
are apparently air-tight. Dr. Friesney ascertained, tlie application of the heat. 

that if water be converted into vapour in an earthen 4. A mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases treated 
retort, tlio vapour makes its escape through the pores in this way did not explode, and. as in other cases, 
ot the retort, while the external air enters through common air was fonnd in its jilace. This mixture 
the same pores, and may be collected by placing in- does not explode in a red-hot gun-barrel, a copper 
veiled jars over the beak of the retort plunged into a tube, or a silver tube, how suddenly soever the heat 
pncuriiritic trough. He ascertained also, that if a gas be applied. Neither docs it explode in a tube of flint 
be put into au air-tight bladder, and this bladder be glass j but the glass becomes black m cojisequeuce of 
put into a jar full of gas, capable o£'combining che- the reduction of the oxide of lead which it contains, 
roically with the gas in the bladder, the combination In a tube of green glass, in which there is no oxide 
takes place through the fores of the bladder. He of lead, the gases explode. 

has since extended, aiul diversified these experiments; 5. When the difterent gases were put into earthen 

and has obsersed tli.st the same thing happens with all retorts whose beaks were plunged under svater, and 
gases, whether ilicy have an affinity for each other or placed so near the fire, that they were maintained at 
not 5 and in circumstances where it would not be ex- a temperature nearly equal to that of boiling water, 
pectcfl, and w'itli which expcrinientors ought to be the very same changes were produced. The gases all 
acquainted, in order to prevent mistakes of consi- disappeared, and common air was found in their place, 
derable consecpicnre. Even in glass retorts, with their beaks plunged in 

1. lie procured a number of earthen ressels, appa- water, thb same changes took place if sufficient time 
rcnily air tight, capitiile of holding about an ounce was allowed. At least 4 ounce measures of hydrogen 
measure. He filled them with g.is, and placed them gas, exposed to Keat in%is manner, were found after 
inveited on a jariul of a different gas. On heating the experiment of the same bulk as at first, but no 
these vessels by means of a burning lens, he always longer pure hydrogen, but a mixture of that gas and 
found after the experiment that the gas within the common air, cap.^)le of exploding when brought into 
earthen vessel was the same with that which had been contact with a rea-hot body. 

Of. ilte outside «)f it, and riev x erxa. In some eases the 6'. The same change took place in glass jars cracked 
niivturc was a ehcmical one, while at other tftnes the and mended again with cement; hut not if the crack - 
gaii!s ere. (inly dilliised through one another. Oxygen was air tight without tlie necessity of using any kind 
g.is in the earilien vessel was surrounded with hydro- of cement. • • 

g"n gns. After applying the lens for half an hour, • 

tlie gas in the earthen vessel was infiammablc, and IV. American Traiuactions, Vol. 5th. 

iiicteascd in quaiult/ one half. t)n reversing the po- This volume, published in Philadelphia in 1802, con- 
sition of the two gases, he fonnd that the hydrogen tains 22 papers, besides two additional in the appendix, 
gas ill Uic. citrtiteti vessel was replaced by oxygen gas. The first six are by DntPriestley, and have cither been 
and ili.’.t tlic oxygen gas on the outside was somdwhat noticed by us already, or shall be noticed very soon, 
tlimini'lted in purity. 7. Some Account of the Poisonous and Injurious 

2. When the two gases were separated by a blad- Honey of North America. By Benjamin Smith Barton, 

der, and no lic.it applied, the transmission was fre- This curious paper^ias been published long ago by the 
♦pienily made both ways through the bladder. A author in Nicholson’s Journal, .vnd is therefore well 
taimcci bladder was filled with oxygen gas, and left known. He endeavours td^prove, thatlhe bad quality of 
for a month in n jar oi* hydrogen gas. The gas in ^omc kinds of the North American honey is owing to 
the bladder itnd in the jar were found to be mixtures the poisonous plants frdin which the bees gather it. 
of oxygen and hydrogen gases, and in the same pro- 8. On tl»e Epheron Leukon, usually called the white 
jtorlion. On reversing the experiment the result was fly of Passaick river. This is*an ephemerous fly, 
the same, only a (juantity of carbonic acid gas was produced after sun set, and dying in about an hour 
detected wi^liin the bladder, and a somewhat less pro- after its birth. .9. Remarks on certain articles fonnd 
portion in the jar. in an Indian tumulus of Cincinnati, and now depo- 

■‘3. If an earthen tube, dosed at one end, was sited in the Museum of tlie American Philosophical 
filled with gas, and its open end plunged in w^er or Society. By George Turner. This is merely intended 
mercury, on exposing the closed end to k red heat in to correct some mistakes that occur in a paper pub- 
a furnace, the gtis within it in a short time became lished in the last volume of the American Transactions. 

*' exactly tlie same with the gas without, at the same 10. On the Clupea tyrannus, andOniscus prsegustator. 
time there was always somq. change in tlie quantity We have given the substance of this curious paper 
of gas w ithin the tube. Three ounce measures and a in die last Number of the Literary Journal. 11 and 12. 
half of hydrogen gas treated in this manner came out A description of a newly-invented Globe Tipe-piece, 
two ounce measures of common air; Sf ounce mea- and of a pendant Planetarium. By Boigiss Allison, 
sures of nitrous gas came out 2j- of common air; the 13. On the use of the Thermometer in Navigation. 
s<inic quantity of azotic gas came out 21 opnee mea- By 'William Strickland, of yhich we have given tlie 
sures of common air; but the same quantity of substance in this paper. 14. Snr les Vegetaux, les 
oxygen gas came (OUt encreased to 4 ounce measures polypes^ et Iw Inscctes. By Dupont de Nenaoturs! . 
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^his Is a pliysiologicat papef, on which we shall make 
some, animadversions in a future Number. 15. Me¬ 
moirs on tlie Black Vomit. By Dr. Isaac Cathrall. 

1 b. Observations on the Waters of the Ocean, See. 
By Dr. Mitchell. This is a hypothetical paper, but it 
contains some curious and useful particulars, which 
we shall notice hereafter. 17. Description of a 
Stopper for the Openings by which the Sewers of Cities 
receive the Water of their Drains. By Mr. John 
Fraser, of Chelsea, fjondon. Tliis consists of a wooden 
Iiopper placed below the iron grating which usually 
closes the ihoufli of sewers to prevent foreign bodies from 
getting ill. Below the hopper is placed a* i i 
box as in the margin. Water fills box, \ j 
remains stagnant, shuts up the hopper, and \ f 
prevents air from getting into the sewer. 18. I i 
A Memoir on Animal Cotton, or the Insect Fly Carrier. 
By M. Baudry Des laizieres. An account of this cu¬ 
rious paper has been given in the last Number of the 
Literary Journal. 19. Note concerning a Vegetable 
found under ground, in a letter from Colonel Bull. 
This gives an account of a vegetable^n blossom, 
found on digging six feet below tlie surface of the 
earth, resembling the lilac, ^nd exactly the same with 
similar vegetables that grew on the surface. Little 
satisfactory can be gathereil from this note, as neither 
the species of plant, nor any thing particular respect¬ 
ing it is mentioned. 20 and 2l. Astronomical and 
thermometrical Observations made on the boundary 
between the United States and his Catholic Majesty. 
By Andiew Kllicott. 'I’hese two long memoirs are 
only interesting to Americans, as they point out the 
longitude and latitude of the most ihiportant points 
of Uie boundary of the United States on the west. 
22. Observations on the figure of the Earth. By 
Joseph Clay, This is a refutation of the whimsical 
opinions of Bernardino St. Pierre. 23. Description 
of some Improvements iif the common Fire-place. 
By C. W. Peale, am^us son Raphael. The most im¬ 
portant of these ^ a sliding vutntle which may be 
lowered at pl#fisure. But as ^ part only of the im¬ 
provements are publi-shed, we shall not attempt a 
particular account of (jiem.—^The appendix con¬ 
tains two papers on the method of pAventlng the 
decay of Peach trees. We shall give an account of 
these papers hereafter. 

V. On the preserving of Com. 

It is stated in a German print, that to preserve rye, 
and secure it from insects and rats, nothing more is 
necessary than not to winnow it after being thrashed, 
and to lodge it in the granaries, mixed with the chaff. 
It keeps by this means tiiree or four years without 
experiencing the smallest alteration, without even the 
necessity of being tunied to preserve it from humidity 
and fermentation. It has been experienced thit rye, 
which has been kept after this manner with its chaff, 
during years, is perfectly fit for seed. It i^only ne¬ 
cessary to be careful not to bring it into the barn, till 
it is thoroughly dry. To prevent rats and mice from 
entering into the barn or granary, put some wild vine, 
or hedge plant, up6n tlie heaps; the smell of this 
• wood is so offensive to these animals, that they will 


not approach it. The passage of nviles too may be 
prevented, by placing pieces of the same shrub in 
their w.-iy. 

It is well Iniown in this country, that corn, if s.ife 
from the mice, may be kept sound for a great while 
in the straw; and it is extremely probable that the 
mixture of the chaff m.iy have a strong efiect of the 
same kind: it is probable too that not rye alone, but 
other grains also, partake of this advantage. 

VI. A New Varnish for Earthen-ware. 

Wagner, o^Magdebiirg, has lately discovered a new 
varnish for earthen ware, which he has generously 
published. 'I'o make it, white glass and soda in 
equal portions must b^ pounded together very fine, 
carefully sifted, and well mixed. The mixture is 
next exposed to a strong heat, till it is rendered very 
dry. It is after that put into vessels which have 
been already baked, it is then melted, and the varnish 
is made. It may be applied in the same manner as 
that in common use. The advantage of it is that it is 
safe, and can have none of those poisomms ctlects 
which arise from the decomposition of tlie lead 
varnish. 

VII. Quinologia, 6 Tratado del Arbol de la Quina, ^ c. 
par Don Jlipblito liaiz. 

Sujdemrnto d la Quinologia, ^c. Par Don IlipUito 
Ruiz y Don Josef Paean, SfC. 

Qniqplogy, or Treatise on the Peruvian bark-tree, 8cc. 

by Don Hipolilo Ruiz, fcc. 

Supplement to the Quinolngy, &c. by^on Hipulito 
Ruiz, and Don Joseph Favon, Botanists of the 
department of Peru, and Fellows of the Royal Me¬ 
dical Society. 

The information on the Cinchona or Peruvian bark- 
tree, which hitherto we have been able to collect from 
our best botanical and medical writers, is extremely 
unsatisfactory and defective, they having extracted 
their accounts from sources from which correct in¬ 
telligence could not be expected. Condamine, tbeir 
fountain-head of knowledge on this subject, resided, 
it is frue, some time in Peru, and, therefore, had an 
opportunity of observing«the living tree in its native 
soil. But Condamine was no botanist; he arrived in 
Peru altogether unprepared to investigate and deter¬ 
mine the generic and specific character of that valu¬ 
able tree; he actually mistook the Cinchona glabra for 
the Cinchona officinalis, and yet resp^table English 
botanists have not hesitated to assure us that Conda- 
mine's description of that tree " is the only one on 
which we can with conjidence rely.” In this imperfect 
st^te of mr knowledge of the Cinchona, it cannot but 
be highly gratifying to our medical and botanical 
readers to receive more satisfactory information oh 
that head from two learned Spanish botanists, who 
were sent to Peru by fhe Spanish government with tlie 
particular charge to make a careful and minute enquiry 
into the different siiecies of Cinchona which are 
natives of that country. Having spent upwards ot 
ten years in the execution of that charge, Don Hip6- 
lito Kfiiz published, on their return to Spain, the re¬ 
sult of their observations ayd researches in the first 
» 2 
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mentioned w-ojk, the justness and truth w'hercof they 
jointly vindicate in the supplement, adding an account 
of four species of liie Peruvian bark-tree, discovered 
by Don Juan Tafalla, their successor .in Peru, and a 
botanical description of the Ciiichoiia a/tf'u.itijhfia or 
orange-coloured Cinchona, found in llie kingdom of 
Santa Fe. 

We shall merely enumerate the different Peruvian 
speiies of Cinchona described in the treatises before 
us, to whicli our limits compel ns to refer our readers 
for a more particular account thereof, but subjoin the 
specitic diameter of the above Cinchona of Santa Fe, 
on account of its disparity from all dtlicr species w'e 
have hitherto been acquainted witli. 

Peruvian SpeciA of Cinchona. 


1. Canchona OtTicinalis. 
S. CiiichonS Tenuis. 

3. Cinchona Glabra, 

4. Cinchona Purpurea. 

5. Cinchona Lntescens. 

6. Cinchona Pallescens. 


7. Cinchona Fusca. 

8. Cinchona Micrantha. 

9. Cinchona Dichotoma. 

10. Cinchona Glandulifera 

11. Cinchon.i Acutifolia. 

1 Q. Cinchona Laccifera. 


dm luma of Santa Fe. 

Cinchona on^ustifalia:'foliis lanceolatis angustis tnar- 

gittibus rttroflcxiii, pcdmculu aiilluribus trijidis-, 

laciniu 3-7 Jtoris, 

The specific character of that species of Cinchona, 
which by Spanish physicians and traders is called 
" Quina o Cascarilla colora'da," is not botanically de¬ 
termined, but the observations made by Ruiz,, p. Ud 
of the Ojiinology, on the bark of that tree, leave but 
little doubt of its being the same tree, which by Dr. 
Woodvilleandotherwriters is named Red Peruvian bark- 
tree, Cinchona Rubra. Ry his account, tliat tree was 
discovered in 178.5, in the woods of Riobamba, Cuenca 
and Jaen. The first bark was sold for very low prices 
at Guayaquil, but being sent by way of a trial to 
Cadiz, it was eagerly purchased by English merchants 
at the higli price of sixty rials vellon, or three piastres 
j>er {xiuud, and it is still held there in as high estima¬ 
tion as the finest officinal bark of laixa. There are, 
by Ruiz’ account, physicians in Spain, who prefer it 
in several di.scases to all other known species of' Peru¬ 
vian bark, but Dr. Woodville's opinion, “ that this 
w’as probably the kind originalfi/ brought to Europti," 
is incorrect. Thi.s was most certainly the Cinchona 
Officinalis of Loxa, the superior medicinal efficacy of 
which, in the bands of Sydenham, Lister and Morton, 
doubtless arose from its power not having been weak¬ 
ened by inferior sorts of bark, which the cascai ille- 
Tox or bark-cutters, as well as the Spanish druggists, 
are at present accustomed to mix among the finer sorts. 

Ruiz estimates the amount total of Peruxian bfark 
annually exported from Peru and shipped in the ports 
of Guayaquil, Pay la and Callao, at seven thousand 
arrobas, or one hundred and seventy-five tliousand 
pounds, twelve thousand poufids being yearly con- 
sunied in the Spanish possessions in America, and tlie 
remainder sent to Europe, Asia and Africa. He gives 
ver/ instructive accounts of the places where the 
above species of Cinchona arc found, of the manner 
of cutting, drying and sorting, the bark, of the prin¬ 
cipal points to be attended tq by dealers in bark in 
oj'Jer to asccftaiii its finality, of the medicinal proper- 


tics and virtues of the bark, of the extract prepared 
in the woods of Iln.inuco from bark fresh cut, and 
other interesting matters, brief abstracts whereof we 
shall occasionally lay before our readers in some of 
our future Numbers, and here merely ob-serve, that 
as Linnaeus intended to name the genus of Peruvian 
bafk-trees after the Spanish nobleman, in whose vice¬ 
royalty the first knowledge of the medicinal qualities 
of the bark was communicated to Europe, he should 
have called it Chiinhonii and not Cinchona, for that 

nobleman's name was ” Condc dc Chinchon." 

^ • . 

Vni. Some Account of Albinas. 

To the EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURNAL. 

SIR, 

To give satisfactory accounts of those men '* who 
have contributed to the rearing of that fair fabric of 
science, which does so much honour to human na¬ 
ture,” is, ill inyjiulginont, oneofthe most meritorious 
parts of the plan of the Literary Journal. It cannot but 
prove the more gratifying to the generality of your 
readers, a» it will doubtless introduce them to an ac¬ 
quaintance with many illustrious foreigners, whose li- 
teraiy merits are but very imperfectly recorded in the 
biographical compilations which have hitherto been 
published in this country. Bernh.ird Siegfried Albinus, 
the greatest physiologist of our age, being among tha 
number of those eifiinent literary characters I am here 
alluding to, the following account of that truly great 
man will probably be deemed worthy of a place in 
your Journal. 

He was bom at Franefort upon Oder, in 1(»97, re¬ 
ceived an excellent education, and in 170 -, followed 
his father to Leyden, where the latter obtained a 
professorship of physic. He studied Greek and Latin 
under Sommers and Gronovius, philosophy under 
Bernard and Sangwardju and physic under Rau and 
Boerh.'iavc; but botany and natural history soon became 
the favourite objectsof his scieiih%; pursuits. His assi¬ 
duity and zeal endeared him so mul'i to the celebrated 
Profiissor Rau, that be performed ndxfifficnlt ebirur- 
gical operation, but in the presence of Albinus. In 
the year 1718, tlie hatter pnpceedcd to Paris, and be¬ 
came the zealous pupil of Duverney, Vaillant, and. 
Jussieu. At the death ofsProfessor Ran, which took 
place the same year, he was, with the unanimous ap¬ 
probation of die w’holc faculty, chosen Professor of 
Physiology, Surgery and Anatomy, at tbeageof twenty- 
two. On entering upon this office, he delivered an 
elegant and elaborate speech cn the trae method of 
examining into the structure of the hbman body, soon 
afterapplied lumselfto arrange and class Rau's collection 
of Anatomical preparations, and published a descrip¬ 
tion thereof, ui>der the title " Index suppellectilia 
Ranii.*’ His next publication was the classical work, 
" D8 Ossibus}'* and sho/tly after he edited, jointly 
with Boerliaave, the works of Vesalius and Fallopius. 
In 17‘2(\. he was chosen rector, and 1731, actuary of 
the university of Leyden. He made a coUeeflon of 
anatomical preparations, equalled by few, and ex¬ 
celled by none; published in 1734 his “Myolo^;" 
■736'a description of laK/mfraPs plates; and edited, 
in 1737, his celebrated " leones ossium foetus.” In 
1741, he published a set of observatioui explanatory 
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of EvtiachKii tables, wbich was soon followed by his 
own ti;blcs of tl)e nuiscics, boinis, and chyliferous 
vessels of (he human body, and clu'-ed his physiolo> 
gical career by his masterly work, intitlod, “ Anno* 
tatloncs Academicae." He died in 1770, after hav¬ 
ing raised the study of the structure of the human 
frame to a dogn-e of perfection unattaiiied by former 
pliysiologists, nor as yet surpassed by any who have 
tbIlowcU him. llis anatomical preparations exhibit 
the parts with unrivalled exactness, and with the 
strictest Cijufonyity to the living state; the least devi¬ 
ation from nature was u ith him a suflicient ground 
for rejection. His mode of conducting anatomical 
demonstrations, and delivering lectures on the struc¬ 
ture of the human body, should be imitated by tlie 
anatomists of all countries. The learned author of 
the ‘'Museum Anatomienm Academiae Lugduno-Ba- 
tavae" says of him, that he exhibited the various parts 
of tlie hum.aii fiame in such a iiuinner—“ ut tie de- 
ticaiUiimis quidan Upcctalu/ihus horroreni inaderent 

o. r. 

• 

IX. 

To the EDITOR of the JAVERARY JOURNAL. 

SIR, 

I’ennit me to make a few additions to tlie account 
of the late Chevalier Boida, in the sixth 7s umber of 
your interesting miscellany. • 

De la JmiuIc publislied in his “ Cunno'mance dcs 
temps," of 1775 , Borda’s method of ascertaining the 
longitude, and the celebrity lie acquired abroad dates 
only li'om that time. But in 1771, he had already 
descrverlly obtained a distinguished 'reputation in 
I’Yance, by his two memoirs on the resistance of 
Buids, inserted in (he Iransactions of the late lloyal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the year 1703, 
p. 368, and 1707, p. 4.9. ). _ 

The observations, whWfrtic was ordered to make 
on board the inora,^rra in se\ eral roads and ports of 
Euroi)e, Africa myirAmerica, assisted by Verdun de 
la Crenne, aii^^^igre, were ehigfly intended to ascer¬ 
tain the merits of some prominent nautical instru¬ 
ments in finding the loi^gitudu and latitude at sea. 
These instruments were our octant, and Mxtant, tlie 
time-pieces of Berf/ioiul,*Js!roi/, Aisaiidaus, afld 
Bicsta, the megameter of Charnkres, the telescope of 
the Abb6 Rochoii, #nd J 'pol’s " Chaise Marine." The 
result of the experiments made with these instruments, 
in 1771 and 177'7, by Borda and his fellow voyagers, 
was first communicated to the public in the Transac¬ 
tions of the above Academy for the year 1773, p. ‘2.»8. 
The papers, I have mentioned, are, I tliink, the only 
ones published under his name in the “ Hi8(oir«et 
Memoires" of the late Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Parts, of which he was chosen a member in 1785. 

—0.4*. 

X. To Correspondents. ^ 
We\hank Scrutator for his remarks on our general 
view of physiology. We did not assert that plants 
have BO pei ceptible heat, which would have been ab¬ 
surd; the word heat ^Literary Journal, p. 153, 1. 29.) 
* is a tjrpographical error for heart, as must be obvious 
to eve^ reader. It follows from tlie experiments of 


John Hunter, Bonnet, Solome, !tc. jhnt the tem¬ 
perature of trees (which alone have been tr'rad) 
has a tendency to equability; in cold weather it is 
higher, in hot weather lower, than that of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; but that this equability depends upon an in¬ 
terna] power in vegetables to generate heat, and nut 
on their conducting power, has nut been demonstrated. 
The discussion would have been foreign to our general 
view, into which things perfectly well ascertained could 
alone lie admitted. 

We stated our reasons for thinking that plants have 
no muscular fibres, nor Jo wc think that their irrita¬ 
bility is a proiil’ that they have, I.et Scrutator ob¬ 
serve that tlie difiercncc between him and ourselves 
consists merely in a ditfe^nce of opiniuit respecting 
the meaning which ouglit to be applied to the word 
tiiuscle. • 

Scrutator hlanie.s us for not going more into 
detail respecting respiration. See. Tlie remark is * 
somewhat singular. Our express inteotion was to 
(iruid detail, and to give general views. He might 
have equally blamed us fur not transcribing the whole 
of Litiuseus's Sifstvma Naturic into our first Nunihcr, 
us for not giving a complete system ot chemistry iii 
our tliird. Ur he may still with the same propriety 
ridicule the Literary Journal, bec.ausc it is not as large 
as tlie Kncyclopedie Methodicjue, Little as wc have 
said aI)out respiration, we fear that wc have nearly 
exhausted the whole stuck 6f physiological knowledge 
on thij subject. We detailed our opinions, which 
however we always submit with deterence to the 
opinions of others. Ut putcro txplkaho’t ncc lamen 
ut 1‘ythius Apollo, cerla ut sint ct tixa qua dixerim / 
sed ut homunculus probabitia conjecturd sequens, 

Consiliarius is informed, that the clieinist of Vienna 
has long ago retracted his opinion respecting the same¬ 
ness of tellurium and antimony. But if he had not, the 
assiipikm of no anonymous writer is entitled to be put 
in competition with the experiments of Klaproth. 


Wc are pleased to hear that Sir Joseph Banks was sulB- 
cicntly recovered from his severe attack oi tliegoiit, torcsiinie. 
tile Clildr of the Royal Society on Tliursday lust, at which 
niceiing the Earl of Glcndoyer was lialloied for, and ad¬ 
mitted a Fellow. Dr. Kaine, and Mr. Dawson Turner, 
were also admitted Fellows. I’lie abstract of Dr. Hcr- 
sehell's pajier upon telescopes communicated at the two 
urrtHidiiig meetings was read. The difliTent cilccts of these 
instmmentsatdificrcnt times, Dr. II. by many observations, 
has found to proceed from the diflerrnqi; between the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and the temperature of 
the various parts of the telescope. Thus a telescope 
should not be brought from a warm room into a cold at- 
moSphere«nor the contrary. An unsettled atmosphere, as 
immediately after the setting in of a frost, or the li^inning 
of a thaw,' is unfavourable to telescopic observaiion. Air 
very dry, and higli winds, though the sky be perfectly clear, 
are also unfavourable. Moist air is fittest for ohservaiioii, 
and therefore low and marshy ground, and the vicinity of 
rivers and lakes are not unsuitable places for the erection of 
observatories. , 

The first part of a Paper from Professor Davy, of the 
Royal Institution was read, containing the results of a 
serua of experiments on the properties of astringent vege¬ 
tables us^ in tanning. The ooj^t of these experiments is 
to piiat out 3 me^od of expraiti^g the common process . 
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of tanninf;, sc^rating such of the component parts of 
these vegetables as are destitute of the tanning principle, 
and stand in the way of its operation. By following this 
nejv method, hide< may be tanned in the short spare of a 
few days, which in the ordinary process have liitherto rc- 
tjuired fifteen niontlis. 

The Antiquarian Society is still ocaipicd in reading the 
House Book of Queen Elizabeth—it is by no means so 
interesting as the Tkrkeley House Book. 

A foreigner of considerable rank, attended the Meetings 
of the Antiquarian and Royal Societies on Thursday last, 
Don Clementi, a Spaniard, who is about to explore the 
interior of Africa; he proposes to penetrate further tluiri 
Mungo Park, and to visit, if possible, the f.nnous city of 
Toiubiictoo. lie is every svay^unlificd for this arduous 
undertaking—^beinga man of gifat intelligence and activity, 
and furnished with all the reiiuisite information. He, ex¬ 
cites consideraide inti-rest in the learned world. He intends 
to set out in a few days. 


LITERATURE. 

BIOGR,kPIlY. I 

Some AecoXint of Laharpe, 

Jean Fran 9 ois I,aharpc, equally known for critical, 
oratorical and poetical talents, was born in Paris, in 
J740, and received his education in the. university of 
that metropolis. Being endowed with fine natural 
talents, and happening to fa\l under the tutorship of 
some of the best professors at that time in the uni¬ 
versity, his juvenile studies were crowned with ex¬ 
traordinary success, and his attainments very early 
bespoke an additional ornament to the literature of 
the age. 

We do not conceive that Mr. Fontaines has been 
guilty of any hyperbole, who in his short speech on 
Mr. Laharpe's funeral, has stated that /<r ms seated 
on the pinnacle, of literary fame at the age of 36. 
Since it is known that, as early as the year IJ-bQ, (at 
tho age of 20 ) he had published his Essai sur fllnoidr 
en general (Essay on Heroids;) and then (in the year 
1760 ) his two heroids— C( to to Carsar, and Ilamibal 
to Flamiuius. It is equally known, that in tbe*year 
1762 , he had written several Lyric poems, of which 
his Pliilosophe dcs Atpes was accounted the best, an ode 
which had been crowned by the French Academy; 
and in 1764 , that he published two other heroids— 
Montezuma to Cortes-, and Elizabeth qf France to 
Don Carlos. Most likely Mr. Fontainei alludes to the 
dramatic repu&tion of Mr. Laharpe, and, in this 
case, bis statement is exact; as in 176'4 he published 
his celebrated tragedy, Jec Comte de Warwick. 

The public opinion was soon formed in ibvour of 
the young author ; and his composition was deemed 
eminent for correctness and elegance of style—a 
merit, according to his rival Pahssot, so much the 
higher, as it had already hecome^scurce. He met, on 
the other side, with a severe criticism for having mis¬ 
represented, and in some measure degraded, the emi¬ 
nent character of Margaret of Anjou, and for making 
his hero die in battle iu defence of the duke of York, 
when he really died fighting against this prinefi, and 
in favour of the house 01 ^ I^ncaster. Poetic licence, 

. it was fought, whateVer ladtude might be allowed to 


it, could never be suffered to contradict the most 
notorious facts in modern history. • 

The subsequent tragedies of Mr. Laharpe were far 
from meeting with equal success ; and this repeated 
disappointment was, in the opinion of his anta¬ 
gonists, the great motive which induced him to with¬ 
draw from the stage, and devote himself entirely to 
critical pursuits, wliich he thought to be his own ele¬ 
ment. In fact, from the year 17G7 to 1780, hewroto 
his Exdogium aj Charles V. King of France, The Advan¬ 
tages of Feacc, The F.ulogium of Henry IV, The Twelve 
lUesars, translated from the I,atin of Suetonius, with 
notes and reflexions. The Influence of Talents onSociefu 
and Happiness, The. Eulogia of Fenclon, of liacinr, of 
Cntinat, and lastly of Foliaire. But in this very 
interval (from 1707 to 1781) he published his trage¬ 
dies Menzikn/f, the. Barntecides, and VhiliKtete, tlio 
last of which met almost with equal success with tho 
Comte de Warwick, 

The uncommon merit, however, of his Melania, or 
The Nun, a drama in d acts, published in 1770, 
evinced thatMr, LahariW possessed talents better fitted 
for tlje inferior drama than for the elevation of 
tragedy. The subject of ibis piece, it is known, is a 
young woman compelled by paternal authority to 
sacrifice lier lover, to take the leligious veil, and to 
put an end to her life with poison. It is generally 
thouglit that of all Svlr, Laharpe’s compositions tliis 
I displays the greatest purity and elegance of diction; 
altliough, with respect to the structure of the drama, 

[ some objections were started against the chain and 
the probability of tlie events. 

Much about'this lime Mr. Laharpe became a wri¬ 
ter in the Merevre de France, and this he has regu¬ 
larly continued to be all the remainder of his life. 
In 17 80 he made the abridgment of the celebrated 
Mr. Provost's collection of ^travels, which he published 
iu 21 vols. 8vo. This performat!*^ drew upon him soma 
bitter sarcasms from the AbbeS^g Fonienay, then 
editor of the Literary advertisem^- of Paris. We 
are astonished, says that journalist, tli^^-»Hch an emi¬ 
nent and unrivalled genius as Mr. Laharpe should de¬ 
grade himself so low as to become a compiler. 

Several otlier tragedies, dramas, and fugitive pieces 
issdedfrom our author’s pen from the year 1781 to 
1789, which may be seen in the collection of his 
works, and which do not seem to require a peculiar 
mention in this article ; w'e observe however that he 
had become, in this interval, a member of tire French 
Academy, and professor of belles-letues in the newly 
established Lycaeum in Pans. 

From hig connections with Voltaire and the ency¬ 
clopedists, Mr. Laharpe bad already been accounted 
an adept in that audacious philosophy which infected 
France in the last generation. Accordingly, at the 
beginfling of the revolution, he professed himself 
an advocate for the new order of things ; and most 
likely he, continued in the same principles till the 
dovimfall of royal^, and till he himself fell a prey to 
the terrorism of Robespierre. We know, from the 
report of Gregoire to the National Convention, that ho 
was imprisoned from Nov. 17.9'i5 to August 1794* 
and the writer of this article, when in Paris, was in- 
; fonoed that this confineinent was the cause of Mr. 
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Ijaharpe’s conversion; and that not a little vas contri¬ 
buted to this change by the bishop of St. Bricux who 
happened to be I)is fellow prisoner. 

Jt is well known that Mr. I^Hiharw soon after proved 
one of the greatest champions of the attempted coun¬ 
ter-revolution ; and from the latter part of the year 
he devoted almost his whole time to royalist 
publications. His dissertation On the war decland by 
the liepublican tyranny against good sense ami morals^ 
Iiis Fanaticism of the revolutionary language, his Cmfuta- 
tion of Helvetius, and his journal Is: memorial, which he 
edited conJdTiifly with his friend Fontaines, are too well 
known to the generality of our readers, to need a pe¬ 
culiar description in this place. It is also well known 
we presume, that this mnnorial involved Laharpe 
in the directorial proscription of the 4th September 
J7J)7, that he narrowly escaped being transported te 
Cayenne, and that it, was a twelvemonth before he 
W’as restored to his station in Paris. 

We have already mentioned that Mr. Laharpe was 
a professor of literature in the Lycaeura. The lectures 
he bad delivered in it, during many years, were col¬ 
lected and propt'rly arranged by him, aifil soon after 
published under the title o^Lycixuj/i or course of IJfe¬ 
ral are, in 12 vols. Svo. The work, as the public already 
expected, proved worthy of its author, and was soon 
celebrated as the best historical system of literature 
which had appeared on the conti«ent. Tins Lycacum, 
according to a declaration of Mr. Laharpe himself, 
was soon to be followed by an appendix, containing 
the history of the philosophy of the 18/4 century, in 3 
xols. &VO, and wc sincerely hope that this important 
performance may no( be lust, or impaired by tlie 
death of the author. 

Tile Memorial was published in 6 vols. 8vo. and, 
togetlier with all Mr. Laharpe's smaller works, has 

J assed through several editions. He died on 21st 
anuary last, in the Q'jAnfmc of his age. 

Some Aj^mit of C. F. St. Jsimbcrt. 

Charle s F^ j^is de Saint^ Lambert, formerly a 
member <trtie Frencli Academy, was born in Nancy, 
in 1717, of a family piptty well known among the 
provincial nobility of Lorrain; and early in lire he 
entered into the army. \Ve cannot give any particu¬ 
lar information, respecting either his attainments in 
his military capagty, or his improvement in literature 
during the period of his youth; as no notice of these 
particidars has yet appeared in France or other coun¬ 
tries. This era being past, we can state without dan¬ 
ger of mistake, that his stejis in the literary career 
W’crc rather slow and most likely incommensurate 
witJi the activity of his genius; for his first po^ical 
work—<Lfs FStes de tAmour et de I’Hymen, a thea¬ 
trical performance, was, to our best recollection, pub¬ 
lished about the year 17 (jO, when he was already 
turned of forty years of age. 

His poem entitled—fx-s qualres parties du jour, 
appeared in I76‘4, and soon ranked him dfnong the 
reatest poets of his age. The composition was ac- 
nowledged to possess novelty in the descriptions, in¬ 
terest in the detail.*, and elegance in the style; al¬ 
though, on the other side, it was charged with cold- 
nessj want of naity, and monotonous episodes. 


His next, and justly celebrated, poetical performance 
— UsSaisons, which was published'In 176y, raised 
him to the highest degree of reputation, U w.»s ge¬ 
nerally admitted that lie exhibited here a large share 
of ingenuity and invc.ntion, by introducing p-istoral 
jxietry into a composition of a diftcrent suit, making 
it still preserve its native simplicity, and yet associ:!te 
I n.iturally with more elevated subjects. Hie benu- 
j tiful de.scriptions of the renewal of nature in spring, 

! of the rich landscapes of summer, and of the plea¬ 
sant gifts of autunm, together with the episode nf 
Lisa, and that of two lovers at the foot of a tomb, wt'ns 
i deemed to possess the sublime and bcamiful of Lync 
Poetry, without losing the simplicity and tenderness of 
the eclogue. An additional merit was discovered, 
with regard to thi.s elegant work, in the motive of I lie 
author; .as his professed design was to inspiie the 
great proprietors of land w'ith an iiielinntrnii to live on 
their manors, and contribute to the happiness of the 
cultivators. 

In 1772, he published his Fablrt Orirnfitlrs, wliirh 
did little either Co increase or to diminish his poetical 
fame: and many years after he produced his Uminifti- 
fion de fa Fieillesse, a proof»t!iat liis talents had suf¬ 
fered no diminution from age or infirmity. 

The last publication of Saint T^atmliert is a philnson 
phical work in prose. It appeared in 17;}.s, in three 
vols, Svo. under the title of Catechisme Unhctsel, It 
was intended to exhibit « system of morals grounded 
on human nature; and the favourite object of tlic 
authAr was to confute the doctrine of a moral sense, 
which has been supported by many eniinent metaphysi¬ 
cians, ever since the writings of Shafteshury and ot Hut¬ 
cheson. Tliis work was justly denomiiuteJ by some 
French critics, alluding to the age of the author, I* 
soir (fun beau jour (the evening of a bcautii'ul day I) 

Saint Lamtert died on the 2uth of January last, iu 
thi; 85th year of his age. 

WARTt)NlANA. 

In order to supply in some hiuall degree tljo defect 
of personal knowledge expressed by the biogr.iphcr of 
the late poet laureate, and to stimulate oUiers who 
were intimately acquainted with him to contiibute 
their assistance, a persofi who onjoyetl some share of 
his frientMiip during the last years of his lifr, is in¬ 
duced to throw out a few unconnected reflections and 
observations on a man whom he shall never cease to 
esteem and admire. 

Though the circumstance is not uoticed by Mr, 
Mailt, it is well known tiiat Mr. Warton wmi, in his 
younger days or rather middle age, for a coniidcrabl.s 
space of time, curate of Woodstock, where liis easy 
wit ana good humour rendered him universally ac- 
ccptible; and though bis pulpit oratory does not ap¬ 
pear ever to have entitled him to^articular notice, 
many are still alive «who speak of him with more 
regard and aflection than of any person who ever 
omciated there. The rector, Mr. Holloway, though 
certainly not a man of genius, was a man aftv his 
own heart, as far as convivial and social habits were 
concecned ; and Saturday, Sunday, and part of Mon¬ 
day were generally spent at Woodstock, in the most 
ag^eable manner. • • 
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No man knew better bow to unbend than Warton. 
Indeed to tbosp who were unacquainted with his 
studious pursuits and high attainments, he would have 
appeared totally.de&titute of intellectual energy. He 
seemed to delight in the society of women and chil¬ 
dren with whom he could talk nonsense, or to asso¬ 
ciate with men ip general who were harmless hon- 
vivmtu, wags, or punsters. His presence never laid 
a restraint on innocent hilarity, which he was always 
ready to promote; nor did his conversation daunt the 
advances of conscious inferiority. Like other men of 
prompt wit and vigorous mind, he would sometimes 
say a severe, but never said a malicious thing. Pre¬ 
suming ignorance and unblushing vice might have 
reason to fear his retort, but vjrtuc and modesty found 
him gentle and playful as a 13mb. 

(I’o be cmlmiiefl.) 

REMARKS ON THE COMMENTATORS OF 
ailAKSPEARE. 

THE MERRY WHf'ES OF WINDSOR. 

Act I. Svene T. j 

She xpenh small like 'll wman. " When female 
" characters were performed by boys, to speak small 
** like a woman, rpust have been a valuable qualihca- 
" tion." Holt Whitk. 

Had these words been spoken by the Poet in pro- 
priii perxoud, on the other sidb of the scenes, from the 
actor who played Anne Page, the remark would have 
been just; but it does not appear that it can have any 
possible retation to the character of Anne Page herself. 

J’f/ 1 live like a pour gentleman horn, •' As great a 
“ fool as the Poet has made Slender, it appears by 
*' bis boasting of his wealth, his breeding and his 
" courage, that he knew how to win a woman. This 
'* is a fine instance of Shakspeare's knowledge of na- 
" ture,” 

Is it a proof of Shakspeare’s knowledge of nature, 
to make a character so near absolute ideotism as to be 
hardly a proper object of the drama, have a deep in¬ 
sight into the disposition of women ? Of this, how¬ 
ever, Shakspeare is jierffctly acquitted, for he* has 
pot put one word into the mouth of Slender, but 
what must make him perfectly*ridiculous to any woman 
who was not as great a fool as himself. 

Act I. Herne JY. 

A lit tie'wee face. This word, familiar to every child, 
lifFords matter of serious investigatiun to Messrs. Col¬ 
lins and RitsonV 

Act II. Scene /. 

Fott pot of. “ To wot is to know——obsoletCj” 
Steevkns. !!! • 

My Jexirex had instance and argument to recommend 
them. *< Instancek is example.” John.son*. It has 
seldom any other meaning; but this is, I think^ ap cx< 
ceptiou j it seems here to mean perseverance. 

Act II. Scene Ilf. 

My heart of elder. " It should be remembered 
" thaf the elder has no heart. I suppose this expres. 
sion was made use of in opposition to the conimon 
one, heart of oak.” Stkeve.vs'.' 

']'he last part of tbis^nqte is just; but when (li4 the 
. ' (.< 


critic learn that tree.s were dislingtiished by having or 
not h.^ving hearts ? Heart is used metaphorically for 
the middle of the wood, which in the oak {s the 
hardest part of the timber, and in the elder is only a 
pith. 

Act III. Scene T. 

Pittee^ward or Pitty-viary. As there is no place of 
thi#name, or any thing like it, either in or near Wind¬ 
sor, I fear this will always remain inexplicable. The 
bold alteration, adopted in this edition, of Citi/~v>ard, 
i. c. toward.'i London, cannot, 1 think, be right, as the 
scene is at Windsor. If it had been ii. Westminster 
it had been very plausible. London, as the metropolis 
in general, is never called »«>■’ the city; tliat 

term being solely appropriated to the incorporate part, 
as distinguished from Westminster and the suburbs. 

Act Ilf. Seeiie It'. 

Cut and long tail. We have at some length the 
various opinions of Messrs. Steevens and Reed, Sir 
John Hawkins, and Sir William Blackstone on thi.s 
phrase. I wish they had taken thi.s opportunity of 
giving us a few remarks on tag rag and boh-lail. 

Act IV. Seme [. 

Herne’s Oak. Sonne Jiav* supposed this to have been 
a tree (cut down a few years since) in the little park, 
nearly a mile from the castle. But the tree which the 
keepers shew for IIerne'.s Oak is also in the little park, 
nut much above U)() jMrds from the castle, in the midst 
of a row of elms obviously .above a century its juniors. 
It is in a state of decay, .and might have well been an 
old tree in the time of Shakspeare. I do not affirm 
that this is the tree, but the other cmild not be the 
tree, as Page prbposes to hide in the castle ditch till 
they see the lights of the fairies, and they are near 
enough to seize Falstatfljcfore heri.scs from the ground. 

Act IV. Scene Y. 

Paid. "To pay in oqr.author’s time signified to» 
" beat, so in Henry IV. Parrl?(j‘ Seven of the eleven 
" I paid.” M.A LONE. 

That pay often had, and .still has ^signification of 
heal, is very true; but the illustratioiW^jn unlucky 
one, as in tlic passage cited it signifies to^kill; for 
Poius says, ' Pray God you have not murdered some 
of them.' Falstaif replies, * Nay that is past praying 
for; two I am sure I have jiaid; two rogues in buck¬ 
ram suits.’ And the passage quoted by Mr. Malone 
is an account of the same circumstance, with the adt 
dition of five men more in buckram. 

Act V. Scene Y. 

Tgnoranee itself is plummet o'er inr.. Without citing 
any of the learned notes of the other critics, I shall 
only give the very sensible one of the editor, Mr. 
NictiOLS. " Dr. Johnson's note renders this pssaga 
" perfectly intelligible, all those which follow it only 
" serve to shew how agreeably learned critics can 
** blunder.” 

In the concluding note on this play, Mr. Dance 
displays iKach critical 8ag.icity on the title of Sir being 
given to priests as well as knights. 1 think there can 
be no doubt of its happening in consequence of 
their being batchelors or arts, who in the buttery 
books of the universities are still called Domini, 
11131 the ap^llatioo was general, ay^ars frotQ 
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Viola *ay» in Twelfth Night. * I am one that hud 
* rather go with Sir Priest than Sir Knight.' By the 
way, this shews that I kad, for 1 vioM, is a barbarism 
coeval with Shakspeare. 


To the EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURNAL. 

SIR, • 

. 1 perfectly coincide in opinion with your Corres* 
pondent H. that Shakspeare’s "pionied and twilled 
fields,'’ arc fields worked and tilled, but cannot sub* 
Bcriiie to his etymological observations on the words 
pionied” ■SlfJ “ twlHcd." 

The former is doubtless derived from the French 
piontiifix," but this word never meant Joot~snldiers; 
these were called pietuns or fantastins. Workmen 
collected from the neighbourhood of a camp, or route 
of an army, to make or mend roads, cast up entrench* 
ments, and perform the like manual labour, were for¬ 
merly and are still called by the French pianniers, 
probably from the French pioc/ie, a picha.tc, the prin¬ 
cipal tool used by workmen, employed on that service. 
1'hat the term piimmer is derived from pion appears 
doubtful. The Italians call our pawn! pedouc or 
peiiiiie, and the Spanish aiid Portijguese pennes; and 
yet pioneers are termed by uie former guastatari, and 
by the latter gasladores. From this mode of forma¬ 
tion of analogous terms in kindred languages, I would 
infer, that the French did not forft tlie term pioiiniers 
from pion, 

Johnson's opinion, that our toil is derived from the 
Dutch thuj/lin, appears to me incorrect. The Dutch 
tuH, whim, fancy, chiefty employed in the trite ex¬ 
pression zijurn fail uitluileii, to indulge one’s fancy, 
contrasts, in point of sense, so strikingly with our 
toil, as to preclude, in ray judgment, all aftinity of 
derivation. A Dutch term, spelt as Johnson's pre¬ 
tended radir, has no existence, nor dues any other 
Cermaiiic languiige posmaMUdical words, likely to be 
the roots of the twill, till, toil. The Swedes 

and Danes have JRe preposition til, of which they 
make frequen^dse in the formation of compound 
terms, as kUkaeto adore, tilbriu^a to carry, to pass, but 
no consonant verbs or nouns. The German word Thai- 
weg (not Thall-weg) citeS by your corresfrandent, has 
nut the least relation to the^Englisii terms in quest wn. 
It means neitlier more nor less than our lumtical 
term ** fair-wap," the middle or navigable part of a 
river, and is restriTctcd to the Rhine and Main; on the 
7 istnla and other large German rivers, it is called 
J'ahrwasser. 

The English verbs to twill or till, I presume with 
deference, " fctcli tlveir being" from the French tmle, 
tuillier. Tile-making supposes' ground broken in 
common with tilling, and the similarity of sound or 
pr'^nunciation is of no small weight in etymological 
dednetions. As to our terms toil, 1 apprehepd, a 
London merchant, whose hbrd lot it is fr^uently to 
toil through the complicate maze of our custom- 
hous»basiuess, will fed strongly inclined tt^derive it j 
from the Dutch word tol, customs. Making some 
allowance for the licentia chronologica of their deri¬ 
vation. Mr. H. wiiV probably agree witli me in opi¬ 
nion, that it answers full as well as that from the 
French toiie. O. P. 
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Eeioit AMS on the device of a tooth-drawer in Crtnen^ 
court ,'<oho, whose name appears iJt the window tn 
teeth, that m, the teeth are to placed as to J'orm the 
letters of his name, • 

Dentes Loquunhtr. 

Non omnes moriumr. vivunt post fnneni veiba, 

£t dens eloquitur, vox tamcii ipsa silet. 

T. C. 

AaXit 

Oiwsft* ««■«( wijtf AMAsCif, 

nnv yAwB-ijt so>«^‘ 

Not every part of tyrant dcatli's the prev,—• 

Tho’ still's the tongue, the ruiine the teetli can s.iy. 

ANOTHER. 

Vengeance on every part not death shall wreak,— 

Tho' silent is the tongue, the teeth can speak. 

ANOTHER. 

Not death to every part extinction brings^— 

Tho' mute’s tlte irnigue, from tycili expression springs. 
_ S.W. 

Our determination to preserve a strict impartialitp, wiU 
ever maie us readi/ to insert such letters as the follow 
ing; and, as il is in defence of a Lady, loc insert if 
without a eutmnent. 

To the EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURNAL. 
SIR, • 

I had written with more pleasure to myself than I 
now ban, before I saw your 4th Number. I there 
observe remarks on Mrs. Mac a n lav, on which I 
cannot and ought not to be silent, 1 have not had 
the pleasure of reading Miss Hayes's Temale Biogra¬ 
phy, I therefore cannot judge of what ii there said of 
her person, I was not myself acquainted with Mrs. 
Macau i.ay till the end of the year 1777. She was 
then nut young: but elegance, genius, and dignity, 
diiftinguished her figure: and her countenance was, 
and continued to be, of a highly pleasing and sujx:- 
rior style of expression. She spent several weeks 
here before she visited Amkiiica. Her conversation 
was e^sy and agreeable} replete with various and most 
important information. On her political sentiments I 
shoulc^bc unjust to her memory, and should degrade 
myself, ^ice I to offer an apology. With reprd to 
Ml LION, and her sentiments of him, whether tlie 
Anecdote of your anonymous correspondent be correct 
or not, it is, 1 believe, true that she respected him 
much more as a Politician, as a Patriot, and as a 
most eloquent and intrepid defender, by his immortal 
prose, of the hiciits of bis Country and of So¬ 
ciety, than as a poet. I will own that I do not think 
this greaf and admirable woman had much fondness 
for poetry. Bat for myself, who have an enthusiastic 
love of it, and who think that no poet ever has ex¬ 
celled Ml L’l ON, 1 do not hesitate to declare the same 
prcfeyence which she declared. The praise of g x n i u s, 
though in his prose also genius is transcendent, can¬ 
not rival the praise of disinterested and exalted 
VIRTUE. And he who, with the taste and ear, tlie 
poetic t^abitudes, and exquisite sensibility of Milton , 
could quit this safe and enchanting patii for the paths 
of di£5culty and peril, 'Rod ceuld prefer to eocouotes 


literature. 
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aanired obloqny and every human ill in discharge of 
his con8cience,^to the enjoyment of glory, ease and 
pleasure united, appears to me worthy, pre-eminently 
worthy, of universal and perpetual admiration. 
Such was Mir.TOv ! and Mrs.M vcaulay Graham, 
with a soul of like energies, could not be insensible 
to the excellence of such a cWacter. 

With respect to the insinuation on her silence 
during her u idou hood, thus much will suffice: she 
had written much} but the American war was most 
unfavourable, more so than any thing except the late 
French war, to all publications in this countiy which 
had any reference to general and liberttl politics. It 
W.'U therefore necessary that there should be a long 
pause between her historieal(Mrritings and tltc publica¬ 
tion of them. 

Her hintotical letters were however written during 
her widowHood. 

And I have reason to think she had been collecting, 
and perhaps writing, much on that part of our history 
from Edward I. to Jamrs I: and that she had 
latterly been forming materials for an History of 
tbeAMERiCAN War. She certainly did intend to have 
written a History of England which should connect 
itself with her great work, and comprize tlie period 1 
have mentioned. I do earnestly hoiw that Mr. Gra- 
liAki will not suffer, if she left any MSS. that they 
should be lost to posterity. He defended her memory 
with a just and becoming zeal from an attack made 
•ome time after her death : and if this which I have 
now repelled reaches his eye, I assure myself that he 
wUl not overpass it. I am yours, 

Cafki. Lofft. 


LITERARY INlTiLLlGENCE. 

A translation has Just been ewciued in Ewnce, in a very 
ntperior manner, of the Advrulurrs of Sappho, the Poetexs 

J t Mitylrne, a jiomam'c which has had great success^ in 
taly, and which is said to abound with refined and iiigc- 
iiious ideas, and Ihe most enchanting images and descrip. 
tions. So far as we know, the book has never made its 
way into-this nOuntry. It is the production of Count Veri 
of Milan, already known \»y his Roman Rtghh, a work 
which many people admire for its taste and delicacy.' This 
gentleman is the brother of th^ Count Veri who pijldishcd 
several works on Political Economy, and on 

Pleasure and Pain. 

satisfactory account of Per& having as yet been pub¬ 
lished cither in the Spanish or any other language, it gives 
vs much satisfaction to hare it in our iiower to acquaint 
our readers, that the celebrated Spanish ixiUmists Don Hi- 
p6lito Ruiz, and Dun Josef l^vnii have prepared for the 
press their travels in that country, where they resided ii]>- 
wurds of nine years. Tlicy contain faithful accounts oCali 
the parts of PerA which tncy have traversed, dlscriptions 
of the £iUs of Tequendainu and Champtanha, of the stu¬ 
pendous cataract of San Mateo; of the rivers ITuasahu.asi, 
Chaochamayo, A’c. the heights of Carpis, Achapatiiman, 
&c. and circumstantial information of the customs, man¬ 
ners and trade of the inhabitants, and of all the produc- 
tioru of the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdom, which 
havciiallen under their observation during their long resi¬ 
dence in PerCi. 

We have received from Spun a new edition of Gumilla's 
historical and geographical acoount of the banks of the 
liver Oronoco, see. lewied and corrected by the Revotend 


Ignacio Obregdn. As the cession of the island of Trinidad 
to this country is likely to render the trade on that im¬ 
mense river an object of great national importaiTfce, we 
shidl give an analysis of Gumilla’s account in one of our 
next Numbers. 


MANNERS. 

IN our last Journal, we offered some remarks on 
the history, nature and decline of Masquerades in this 
country, as a public amusement. We are now to 
consider another amusement, which, ajthough usually 
ranked among private amusements, has nffact no cha¬ 
racteristic of privacy, and no terms of exclusion which 
are not, w'e fear, too frequently suspended, in favour 
of that irresistible charm, an werjlaw. We allude to 
the Rovt, a non-descript entertainment peculiar to 
this country, and, as far as we have been able to 
learn, very imperfectly imitated in any other. 

To some the Rout will appear a recent invention ; 
but this mistake arises from the kind, of notice taken 
of routs in certain newspapers, a species of informa¬ 
tion which not perhaps above five or six years old. 
Tlie thing itself, however, is not of very ancient 
standing. It appears tq have been so imperfectly 
known when Dr. Johnson published his Dictionary, 
that he has not admitted this meaning of the word. 
He defines rout to be "a clamorous rnultitude: a rab¬ 
ble: a tumultuous tbrowd.” And his authorities are 
from Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, and others, 
who, whatever their genius or acquirements, were per¬ 
mitted to depart this life in ignorance of a rout. Nor 
has the word been adopted into the more recent edi¬ 
tions of that Celebrated work, nor has Mr. Mason 
given it in his late Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dic¬ 
tionary, while he has favoured his readers with many 
words that seem not quite so proper for genteel lan¬ 
guage. The only Dictionary in which Rout is to be 
found, is that of Dr. AsHJ^s^ished in 1/75, a work 
whiclv very unaccountably hasSn^n neglected by the 
public, although it contains montoyords than any 
other. This lexicographer defines to be An 
irregular kind of asseinbly among great]^^le at their 
own bouses." In this deffnitjon, it must be confessed, 
there is some information given, and some suppressed. 
W<j know by this, that it.is a kind of assembly, and 
an irregular kind of assembly, but in what respects it 
differs from regular assemblies, thq Doctor is silent. 
It is also slated to be among *' great people,” but the 
precise limits of this greatness are not laid down, and 
we have lived to hear of routs among those whom our 
author, in 1775, would have probably set down aa 
“ little people." 

.^t what time the word Rout began to be used in 
the sense we now employ it, neither research nor re¬ 
collection has yet informed us. It must, however, 
have<been previous to the year jyust mentioned. Be¬ 
fore that ^riod, what we call a Rout, was a Drum 
and sometimes a Hurricank, and fortunately for 
our historical zeal, we are enabled to trace the Drum 
above half a century back, and nearly, as it is sup¬ 
posed, to its origin. More fortunately still, we are 
enabled to give an account of the amusement from an 
author of that t'lme, whose antliority will not be dis¬ 
puted in such matters, the facetious Henry Fidding, 
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who !n hii inimitable novels Tom Jones, Book xvii. 
ch. 6, (hus instructs his posterity: 

“ A Drum, is an Assembly of well dressed persons 
of both sexes, most of whom play at cards, and the 
rest do nothing at all s while the mistress of the house 
performs the part of the Landlady at an Inn, and like 
the Landlady of an Inn prides herself in the number 
of her guests, though she doth not always, like her, 
get any thing by it.” 

Wluwver has had the honour of being present at 
one of the ajjagniWies we now treat of, must at once 
l)crceivc tliat this is a correct account ol' .t Rout. Why 
the latter word was substituted for Drum, or Drum 
for Hurricane, are questions which cannot now be 
answered. But it is a striking proof of the modesty 
of those whom Dr. Ash calls the “ great jieople” that 
in all amusements of their own contrivance, they 
select names which, according to the usual acceptation, 
are at variancu w'ith established prejudices, and 
indeed with the natural law of self-preservation; and 
as (his instance of humility cannot be denied, why 
should it not be proclaimed ? • ‘ 

Before the year 17+9, when Fielding publislied his 
work, we have not been aWe to recover any enter¬ 
tainment that bears a resemblance to the Rout. If it 
did exist before that time, it may have lurked under 
the form of tempest, or tornado, or been swallowed 
lip in an earthquake. AssemrIif.s, so frequently 
mentioned by prior writers, were chiefly for the pur¬ 
poses of dancing, and not unlike those now customary, 
not only in the metropolis, but in every town where 
there is what may be called “a genteel nci^libourhood," 
capable of building a "genteel assembly room,” and 
wise enough, if the scheme does not succeed, to let 
it for " a methodist meeting." 

But although the rout may thus be proved to have 
existed above half a centmjv, there can be no doubt 
that it has partaken oflPSIre improving genius of the 
times. We haveformer days of two hundred 
persons being wjnisnt at one rout. This of course 
roust have be. in the infancy (>f the undertaking, or 
probably ISnore houses were so built as to be entirely 
converted into a suite ofcooms for publick days. Few 
ladies now would take pride in a rout of fwo hundred; 
but from that to five hundred " and all beyond” is fer- 
tainly worthy of all the honours which newspaper- 
historians can bestow; and it is the accuracy of des¬ 
cription, and correctness of enumeration, and the 
classical taste displayed by those gentlemen in painting 
the glories of variegated lamps, and illustrative pastry, 
which has given an eclat to modern routs, and induces 
persons who live in the remote parts of the kingdom 
to suppose them a new amusement, because they never 
read of such before, and never could suppose that a 
paper professedly established for political, commercial, 
or literary intelligence, shqttld for three monthsin the 
year be devoted to a species of information from which 
no rational being can derive the smallest particle of 
instruction, and which from being a repetiuon of the 
■ame cant terms about festoons,” " coloured lamps,” 
" chalked floors,” " pyramids of pastry,” " tasteful 
evergreens,” " early^cherries,” &c. &c. loses the little 
portion of attractive enriosity it originally possessed. 

When the dimensiont of tW largest suites, of rooms 
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appropriated to routs, are compared mjth the number 
of persons who are said to be present, a cautious man 
will be ready to doubt the veracity of ^le accounts be 
reads, or to dread very fatal consequences from the 
excessive pressure and confinement. But such notions 
proceed on a mistake which the historians of route 
seem not very anxious to explain. The truth is, that 
although five hundred persons "of the first distinction** 
are present, they are not all present at one time. Dtt* 
ring the whole evening, or rather night, they are 
making their entrances and exits in parties, some not 
staying longer than to shew the lady of the maosioa 
that they have honoured her invitation, and then re¬ 
pairing to keep another engagement, perhaps of tli» 
same kind, but where settne superior attraction may 
detain them longer. Notwitiistanding this ebb and 
fiow, we would nut be thought to insinuate that at 
no one time is the company more numerous than th« 
house will hold. We can better sympathize with that 
which dignifies a rout than to reduce it to the unmo¬ 
lested conveniences of a private party, or to deceive 
our readers, by asserting that it resembles the domes¬ 
tic satisfaction pf wliich they paitake in their little 
circles. On the contrary, the most fashionable routs 
are so wisely contrived, that there is always such a 
degree of inconvenience, heat, pressure, and symp¬ 
toms of suflbeatiun as if, were they imposed by law, 
would be accounted intolerable, and would perhaps 
excite a rebellion. Some have compared these oppres- 
sions^o the distresses of the English prisoners in the 
dungeon at Calcutta, and some to what used to be tlie 
situation of the negroes in an African ship: these may 
he exaggerations; but as the quantity of ladies who 
faint away, the number of dresses torn while the owners 
arc gquce7.iug through the rooms to reach their car¬ 
riages, the number of carriages and footmen's legs 
broken, are circumstances related with vivid elegance 
of*narration, and seem to constitute ail that a rout is 
worth living for. tlie suspicion is, that the constitu¬ 
tions of the " great people” are so far stronger than 
those of the " little” that they can bear cenain dis¬ 
tresses with more patience, and can bear vicissitudes 
of cHm.ate, and revolutions of night and day, which 
would^utterly unfit tlie ojhers for their ordiaaiy em- 
ployniciHj, 

Why, acTielding has remarked, the pride of num¬ 
bers should be the chief pride of a rout, we are un¬ 
able to explain, and have made many inquiries to no 
purpose. The laws of fashion are a system of prece¬ 
dents, but they have no preambles ItRb the laws of 
tlie land, giving the rationale, the reasons and causes 
why they are enacted. We are not, however, inclined 
tef speak^arshly on the subject, nor to treat with con¬ 
tempt an institution so honoured as the Rout. It may 
have its advantages w’hich we are not able to discover 
from want of penetration, or which perhaps may be 
industriously concealbd to render them less common. 
One purpose may be, to shew in these seditious times 
that mobs may assemble for the most harmless pur¬ 
poses, and depart in as much regularity as their lum¬ 
bers and the places where they meet will admit; and 
it is certain, that an assembly of five hundred persons 
of ** the vulgar,” could nut reasonably be expected to 
ngit together unless lor the'pufposcs of misraief. 
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But whatever the original object of rout* was, the 
example is fast descending among those whom our 
lexicographers would not probably consider as “ great 
people.’* We wtre not long since honoured with a 
card to a rout given in a bouse of very moderate size, 
not one room exceeding fifteen feet square, in which, 
however, about an hundred and fifty ladies and gentle¬ 
men were inciosed. 'Ilie heat and pressure were soon 
intolerable, and if such imitations of routs arc com¬ 
mon, we can only wish that the human body were 
more capable of accommodating it.self to it appointed 
shell, or that the walls of houses were made of elastic 
materials that would yield to tlic rcc{uis1te expansion 
of their contents. But although neither of these be 
possible in the present impciffi^ct state of all human 
things, it must be mentioned as some consolation to 
those who wjsh to ape the routs of tlieir superiors, 
tliat, as far as inconvenience and a total deprivation of 
the comforts of good air and locomotion are circum¬ 
stances of the enviable kind, they are of all people 
best enabled to rival ladies of fashion, by the small¬ 
ness of their houses, and the narrowness of their 
streets. R. S. 



ON Tllli CLIMATK OF IREF^ND. 


An (pinion has long prevailed, that the climate of 
Ireland is le.ss salubrious thaA that of England. To 
detect the origin of this opinion vt ould not be diiliault. 
My object ts to prove it utterly erroneous : or rather, 
by the aid of a few strong facts, to place the salubrity 
of tlie climate of Ireland far beyond the coniines of 
doubt. 

When the greater part of that island was covered 
with almost impenetrable w'oods, and the deep rich 
soil which pervades it, in various directions, lay in a 
state of nature, undrained, unditched, and unexposei! 
by the plougli, I confess it might not have been alto¬ 
gether unwarrantable to suspect that its climate was 
somewhat lu.ss favourable to health than that of 
I'lngland. But that it really was so, has never to my 
knowledge, been establish^ by a sulheieney of gdivc- 
ral tacts. Be that, however, ^as it may, the faptS of 
tire country has undergone a complete chaiyip^*'since 
tlie middle ot the seventeenth century. Thick woods 
no longer impede the current of the air, and intercept 
and retain the moisture wafted by the western winds 
from the Atlantic Ocean j nor are the rich pastures 
any longer destitute of necessary drains and ditclies, 
or in tlieir former state of nature. 

The extensive turf-bogs of Ireland, which have 
also been hastily enumerated amongst the concurrent 
c.'uises of the supposed comparative insalubrity of its 
climate, have experienced a very great, and many of 
the inhabitants will I apprehend be disposed' to add, a 
very lamentable diminution sinck tlie period above- 
mentioned. Were they, however, even more exten¬ 
sive than formerly, its climate, positively, would not 
thereby be rendered less bealthhil than at present. 
Turf-bogs have often been improperly confounded 
with marshes and fens, from, whidh, in their effects, 
they are specifically different, as those who live in the 
Dcighbourbodd of eitlibr'can.‘testify. The lattcrj 


proportionably much more frequent and extensive in 
England than in Ireland, are well known to ,emit 
putrid effluvia or miasmita, and consequently to gene¬ 
rate diseases. The former contain no substance what¬ 
soever in an actual state of putrescence. On the con¬ 
trary they have been found to possess qualities of an 
antiseptic nature. And it is a fact, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of those counties which surround and comprise 
the great bog of Allan, are as free from peculiar dis¬ 
tempers, enjoy as vigorous constitutions, are as long- 
lived and as well formed, if not more so^, than any of 
the other inhabitants of Ireland. 

Much has been said on the humidity of the atmo¬ 
sphere of that country ; and inferences have thence 
been drawn to the disadvantage of tlic salubrity of its 
climate. For iny part, I have never been able to per¬ 
ceive any very great difference in point of moisture 
between the atmospheres of England and Ireland. 
But suppose it vvei-o proved, by a series of correct and 
correspondent observations, that the latter was much 
more humid than the former; it certainly will not 
follow, of cqurse, that its climate is less hcahhfni •, 
it being a fact, which does not admit of dispute, that 
the common peoplt^ of Ii;pland enjoy better health 
during the prevalence of the moist winds which blow 
from the ocean, than that of the dry winds which 
blow from the continent; the causes of which have, 
I think, been alrcadyfsuiflciently explained.(A) 

Hitlierlo I have been speaking rather negatively. 
I shall now sj^esk positively of the climate of Ireland, 
and venture to affirm that it not only confcs.sedly sur¬ 
passes almost all otliers in mildness and equability of 
temperature, being more exempt even than England 
from inten.sity of heat and cold, but that in point of 
general salubrity it may vie with the most favoured, 
as well beyond, as within the .same parallels of latitude. 
By observations made, as Sir William Petty tells us,(u) 
in the month of October, appeared that the 

rain which fell in Dublin, durin|^^at month, com¬ 
pared with that which fell in Lonoki^ was as 20 to 
If); and that the windiness of tlie sanwajonth was at 
Dulilin ilO, and at London only 17. MSSiy* subse¬ 
quent observations, made in different parts of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, furnish nearly the same conclusions. 
Seveial sanction a persuasioq that, with regard to the 
agitation of the air, there is still a greater ditferenco 
between the two islands. Now 1 apprehend it will 
not be disputed, that, however dry the atmosphere, 
the more the air approaches to a state of stagnation, 
tlie more unfavourable must it prove to the human 
constitution; and consequently, that, in making a 
Qpmparative estimate of the salubrity of two countries, 
we aip authorised to pronounce that the most health¬ 
ful, in which, extern paribus, the air is most agitated. 
In fact, with respect to Ireland, it is notorious that 
the ba^eflects which might be expected to ensue from 
the humidity of its atiiiuspliere are eithei' entirely 
precluded or countervailed by the beneficial ones 
which flow‘¥rom the great agitation of its air. Moist 
air generally impairs the elasticity of the solids, and 
induces lax and phlegmatic constitutions: effects 

(a) See an ingenious Memoir on the climate of Ireland written 
by the Reverend Mr. Hamilton, and published amongst the papera 
<n the Royal Iridi Academy. 

(a) FoUtici} Anatomy of Inland, p^sa*. 
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V’hich certainly are much more rare in Ireland than 
in almost any other country in Europe. From agues 
and di'opsies, which are likewise caused by the mois* 
tnre of the air, the people of Ireland are as free as 
those who can boast of a drier climate. 

That there is an extraordinary proportion of oxy¬ 
gen in tlie atmosphere of Ireland seems by no means 
improbable. And to this perhaps may be attrib&tcd 
that exuberance of animal spirits for which the natiws 
of that country have always been remarkable. Certain 
it is, that those who travel through England and Ire¬ 
land will ^.^Herally feel themselves more animated, 
'and even more invigorated in the latter than in the 
former: a fact which, I think, amounts to a proof of 
die more vivifying quality of its air, however many 
may have kindly ascribed it to tlie incessant mirth 
of the Irish. But consigning tlie management 
of these proofs to writers of another class, I shall 
hasten to establish the salubrity of the climate of 
Ireland by others of a mure obvious, simple and sa¬ 
tisfactory nature. 

There cannot, I conceive, be a better method of 
ascertaining w'hcthcr the climate of an^ country be 
healthful or the reverse, than to inquire, whether the 
natives be exempt from endemic or national dis¬ 
eases ; whether they be long lived; and whether they 
be endowed with strength and agility: for if they be 
so, wc certainly cannot consider furselves at liberty to 
entertain unfavourable opinions resjiecting the salu¬ 
brity of its climate. That Ireland exhibits these in¬ 
dications of a good climate, no man who is acquainted 
with that country, will attempt to deny. 

The Irish evidaitly are utter fti angers to all the 
Various diseases and personal deformities produced in 
other countries, by intense heat, intense cold, impure 
voter, vitiated air, or eicessiie moisture. They arc 
sub jut to no endemic malady uhatsoever. And as for 
epidemic complaints, ..'•ally borne from the Con¬ 
tinent on the wingjj^the east-wind, they seem to be 
rather less freqi^t, le.ss pervasive, and less fatal 
amongst the ir ’.;mitants of Ireland than amongst those 
of Snglas,.'. 'Nor are the foilner more subject than 
their neighbours to consumptive, nervous, bilious or 
scrofulous complaints, 8r obstructions of any kind; 
(most of which however are as frequently the edicts 
of intemperance, indolence and luxuiy, as of climate) 
nor less supplied with the means of their remoVal; 
there being in dlmost every county several mineral 
springs varying In strength and specific virtues, and 
adapted to the cure of these and other disorders (c). 

The natives of Ireland may certainly be said to be 
long-lived, as the labouring country poor, who subsist 
in four or five and twenty counties out of thirty-two, 
entirely on potatoes and sour milk or water, live,* for 
the most part, where spirituous liquors are not used 
to excess, to seventy years, and work at tliat ag^ very 
many to fourscore, and several to one hundred: and 
it is but reasonable to suppose, that if the food of this 
labonious class of men were more nutritive and sub- 
•tantial, Uiey would exceed those ages. From the 
other classes, whose easy circumstances may induce 
intemperance and indolence, no fair conclusion res- 

(c) See descriptions of forty-two of the mineral ^rings Of Iie- 
fauw, intbe asd volume of the EaqrdopsEdia Dnunnica, 
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pecting longevity can be deduced. We may. however, 
ob.scrvc, that those amongst thcn^'ti'ho live in tlie 
country arc rather longer-lived than tiic dass below 
them. • 

In their persons the Irish are particularly happy. 
Those who happen to be born equally above poverty aiid 
below the means of enervatin.g luxury, are, generally 
speaking, as accurately formed for strength and agility 
as it is possible for men to be. Indeed, in the union oif 
these cor|Mrcal qualities they excel almost all other Euro¬ 
pean nations. Mr. A. Young, and Dr. Ad.am Smith 
seem disposed to ascribe this advantage to their subsist¬ 
ing on potatuA. The former gcntlenun says, “ When I 
see the people of a country with well-formed vigorous 
bodies, .and their cottage’s swarming with children) 
when I see the men athletic, and the women beantifui, 
1 know not how to believe them subsisting on un¬ 
wholesome fuod.”(n) The latter, speaking of pota¬ 
toes, says, “ llie chairmen porters a”.d co"al-hc.avers 
of lain^u, and tiiusc unfoilunate women wlio iiv* 
by prostitution, the strongest men and the most beau¬ 
tiful women perhaps in the British dominions, are said 
to be, the greatest part of them, from tlie lowest class 
of people in Ireland, who ase generally fed with this 
root. No food can afford a more decisive proof of 
its nourisliing quality, or of its being peculiarly suit¬ 
able to the human constitulion.”(K) It is, however, 
well known that the natives of Ireland (not to depre¬ 
ciate tliat truly valuable ^oot) were at least as robust 
and active before as since its cultivation in that 
couiflry. And it is a fact of general notoriety, that 
those amongst them who subsist partly on> flesh and 
partly on potatoes, display, in general, much greater 
bodily vigour and symmetry, tliau those who subsist 
on potatoes alone. It is, therefore, to their climute, 
not to their food, that the Irish are indebted for their 
personal perfections. Thus much for tire three ordi¬ 
nary indications of a good climate. 

■Another proof of tlie mildness and salubrity of the 
climate of Ireland may, according to some, be drawn 
from Ihe brute creation. “ Horaes, cittle and sheep,” 
as Mr. Hamilton remarks, " arrive in Ireland, at a 
degree of perfection unattainable in other countries 
withwt infinite expenceand trDuble.”(F) The hunters, 
the roadsters, the mastics, the far-famed wolf-d<^s 
and the^^wne-co^ks of Ireland, certainly stand almost 
unrivalled for the various qualities which we wish to 
find united, or endeavour, by breeding, to unite in 
these animus. 

Betbre I dismiss the subject of thes^ lines, I must 
notice two facts connected therewith. One is, that 
owing, as is reasonable to suppose, to certain pecu¬ 
liarities in ti,.'.^atmosphere of Ireland, no venomous 
animals ^rhatsoever are generated in that country, nor 
are noxious animals of any description, especially those 
which injure the fruits of the earth, near so common 
tliere as elsewhere. T^e other is, that no country in the 
world is more exempt, few, if any, so exempt from 
physical calamities. Not to mention those which are 
peculiar to tropical climates and other distant latitedes, 
tlie shock of an eanhquake has never yet been felt in 
Ireland; nor is lightning so frequent or so destructive 

(u} Tuur, Vol. il. p. 3, p. 33. (&} We.'ikh ofXationi, vcd. i. p. 10). 
(r) Memoiion tneckmMftof IteiaBcl, 
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there, u etreh In England, hfany aiimmers pass 
without a thiUn^r-storm; and not one thunder-storm 
in fifty proves fatal either to man or beast. 

In sliort, there appear to be the most ample grounds 
for affirming that no known country upon the face of 
tlte earth is, upon the tLhote. better circumstanced than 
Ireland, for a uniform enjoyment of health, vigour 
and spirits, from the cradle to the grave; that there is 
none wherein the life of man is less exposed to danger 
from the elements or from the brute creation; and 
&w in which life may be longer enjoyed. 

VIATOR. 

I I ',"II","li, ■ ,-i r 

The CanstitutioH oj Switzerland, 

We fhall endeavour, in as^dew words as possible, to 
•onvey to our readers some idea of the new constitu¬ 
tion ^ government which has been given by Hoiia- 
parte to StvitMrland. It is what is called a federal 
government. '«That Is to say, the country being di¬ 
vided into a number of districts, or cantons, is not 
{[overned by one system of laws and magistracy, 
which extends to the whole, but each canton has a 
separate legislature and magistracy for itself; and 
then the whole of these cantons arc united together 
and subject to certain laws which extend to them all. 

The government of the different cantons is com¬ 
posed in the following manner. Each canton is divided 
into a certain number of districts. And every Swiss 
who has resided a year in tl^e canton, who is enrolled 
in the miiiiia, who is twenty years of age if married, 
or thirty if not married, and possesses property to a 
certain tunount, is entitled to act as a citizen. I'he 
sovereign power is lodged in a grand counril, com¬ 
posed of a number of members, varying from 50 to 
150 according to the magnitude of the canton. This 
council makes the laws, nominates the general officers, 
or magistrates of the canton, and watches over tlie 
execution of the laws. Out of tiiis grand council is 
formed a small council, consisting of a certain niftn- 
ber of the members of tlie grand council. The busi¬ 
ness of this council is to carry the laws into effect, to 
dispose of tlie force armed for -the maintenance of 
public order, to nominate tlie officers of the districts, 
to propose such laws as it judges necessary, wd to 
give an account of the different branches ofjhe ad¬ 
ministration. A court, called a tribunalvdf appeal, 
composed of a certain number of the members of the 
grand council, exeentes the judicative power in the 
last resort, both in civil and criminal matters. There 
are inferior courts of law, which are regulated by 
particular pre&riptions. 

The members of these different courts or councils 
are elected in the following roannep'-''To form fhe 
grand council, each of the inferior divisfons into 
which the inhabitants are distributed elects out of 
itself one member, who takes his seat directly: it 
elects, besides, three dr four pandidates in the other 
divisions to which it does not belong; and out of 
these candidates, chosen by all the divisions, a certain 
number are drawn by lot, and added to those diteedv 
chosen as members of the grand council, by each 
division. At die end of five xeara the members are 
chosen anew. To be elected a candidate it is necessary 
to be 30 yean of age, gnd possessed of property to a 
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certain amount; but to be elected a member direct it 
is only necessary to be 25 years of age, and possessed 
of property considerably less. The grand council is 
assembled a certain number of days every six months. 
Tlie sroail council sits perpetually; it may prolong 
the sittings of the grand council, or call extraordinary 
ones. The members of die small council are chosen 
by'the grand council; and they are renewed by third 
parts every two years, being re-eligiblc without limit. 

In some of the cantons there are. besides, certain 
courts in each division, called municipal courts, which 
have the charge of the local police, Itfrt levying of 
taxes, and the provision for the poor. The members 
of this court are chosen by the assemblies of the citi¬ 
zens of the division ; they must be 30 years of age, 
and have property to a certain amount, and they are 
lencwed, like the small council, by thirds, every two 
years, and are rc-eligible widiout limit. 

In five of the smaller cantons very little alteration 
is made from their old form of government. The 
sovereignty of each part of the canton resides in the 
ge.tieral assembly of the citizens, composed of all the 
inhabitants^f 20 years of age. The different councils, 
and the different ^magist^tes are all elected in tlie 
same manner, and execute the same functions, aa 
formerly. 

The most important of the rules which direct the 
union of these cantpns, nineteen in number, are the 
following: 

A general assembly is formed of deputies sent from 
all the cantoii.s, and elected by the grand council. 
This assembly is called the Diet. Every canton sends 
to it a member, to whom may be added one or two 
counsellors, who supply his place in case of absence 
or sickness. These nineteen members have 2.5 votes 
ill the deliberations, the deputies from the 6 largest 
cantons having each two votes. They cannot vote 
contrary to the instructiti^^hich they receive from 
their constituents. The DieTK^ts every year on the 
first of June, and the session cam^t exceed the term 
of a month. Ail declarations of wb^^nd treaties or 
peace or alliance, are*inadeby the Diet^aat the.con- 
sent of three fourths of the cantons is necessaiy. It 
is this assemlily which ordei^ the contingent of troops 
es\^bltshed for each canton, names the general, and 
directs the measures necessary for the general safety 
of Switzerland. It nominates, and commissions am¬ 
bassadors, regulates the disputes w'hicli arise between 
any of the cantons, gives permission to foreign go¬ 
vernments to recruit in any of the cantons, and forms 
treaties of commerce. 

The Diet meets by turns at Fribourg, Berne, 
Soleure, Bale, Zurich, and Lucerne. The cantons, to 
which Uiese cities belong, become successively, what 
are called directorial cantons, during the year in whidi 
the Diet meets in the city which belongs to each. 
The directorial canton fiunisbes to the members of the 
Diet lodging, and a guard of honour, and the other 
expencesKattending the sitfings. The burgomaster of 
that canton joins to bis other title that of Landamman 
of.Switzerland: he is the keeper of the seal of the 
Helvetic republic: he cannot le^ve the city: foreign 
ministers present to him their letters of credence or 
recall, ai^ address, him on aU concerns of their 
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mission: on the opening of the l)iet3 he presents all 
the accounts which he has received respecting the in- 
teresta of the confederate body: no canton can embody 
more than 500 of its militia without previously adver¬ 
tizing him: in cases of revolt in any of the cantons, 
or any other pressing occasion, he can march the 
troops of one canton into another, but only on the de¬ 
mand of the great or small council of that caaton, 
and with the advice of the small council of the direc¬ 
torial canton: disputes between two of the cantons 
are referred to him during the vacations of the Diet. 

The nineteen cantons of Switzerland guarantee 
reciprocally to one another, their constitution, their 
territory, their liberty, and independence, both against 
foreign powers, and against the usurpation of any parti¬ 
cular canton or faction. The contingent of troops and 
money which may become necessary for the execution 
of this guarantee is to be furnished according to a 
fixed proportion. All privileges of places, of birtii, 
of persons, or families are abolished. A free trans¬ 
portation of goods is established between the different 
cantons; and the citizens of one canton are permitted 
without any restriction to remove to aiiother. The 
money coined in Switzerland is to have a uniform stamp 
and standard, which are t<»be determined by the Diet, 
All alliances of one canton with another, or with any 
foreign power are prohibited. The government, or 
legislative body of every canton, which violates a 
decree of the Diet, may be alVaigncd as rebellious 
before a court composed of the presidents of the cri¬ 
minal courts of all the other cantons. The cantons 
enjoy all the powers which have not been expressly 
transferred to the federal authority. 

This constitution in its great principles, it is ob¬ 
vious, resembles the ancient government of Switzer¬ 
land i and as far as alterations have been made it can 
hardly be denied that they are improvements. In this 
there is undoubtedly gre^ appearance of moderation 
in the French gov^j^drot, who seem to have acted 
W'ith this counti^l^n the old Roman policy, as if 
the best raeamjm securing the dependance of a con¬ 
quered pr'" ^Fce was to leav^ it in possession of its 
lax^rSrfflr institutions. The truth is, that no form of 
government probably isimore fstvuurable to dependance 
than the fcdeml, because no form cfeates a greater 
degree of Ixternal wcakRCSs. A council of nirilteen 
members, who cannot vote but according to the in¬ 
structions sentvby tlieir several cantons, of three 
fourths of which the consent is necessary for every 
measure, cannot conduct any transaction, either oiien- 
sive or defensive, with great promptitude or vigour. 
The delays and discordandes which necessarily rise 
in this order of things must always place a country in 
a state of imbecility. • 

The new constitution, too, of the different cantons 
presents some very obvious ^fects. The grand coun¬ 
cil unites in itself the legislative, executive, slid judi¬ 
cative powers. Its nature is nearly the same as if the 
house of commons in Great Britain bad power of 
forming a standing committee of its memoers to exe¬ 
cute the functions of the king, and another committee 
to execute the functions of me judgn. Tlie powers 
and advantages grinted to the memters of these com¬ 
mittees woidd necessarily render the bouse of com¬ 


mons a scene of continual intrigue to procure election 
to these places. The members wiQ^ild become cor¬ 
rupted to the last degree, and the business of the na¬ 
tion w'ould be neglected. The comparative smallness 
of the objects in a canton of Switzerland must have 
a much weaker eflvct in stimulating cupidity and 
ambition, than the great and de-simble objects in 
Britain, and of coarse the evils of intrigue will there 
appe.u in a much milder form than they w'ould in this 
conntrv. But still the foremost places even in a can¬ 
ton of Switzerland must have attractions for those 
who reside in it. 

We have jlready delivered our opinion of the power 
added to France by the dependance upon it of this 
country. A small st^tc, in tlie neighbourhood of 
great ones, must be dcjftndant upon tlic strongest state 
in its neighbourhood. Hie mutual jealousy of the 
great states of Europe Iras hitherto preserved a nomi¬ 
nal independance to several small state.s. But it has 
always been known, in the case of every war, with 
what state they were under tlie noccssity of joining 
their arms. The Swiss indeed have long been treated 
with great forbearance; but that was only because 
the power of the two great states, between which they 
were placed, was so equal, that it never could be de¬ 
cided to which of the two they ought to belong. As 
soon as ever France became the strongest they fell to 
her. And they would, with equal necessity, have 
fallen to Austria, had she acquired tlie same ascen¬ 
dancy over France. * 

A literary work has been presented to the Diet of the 
Empire, on the new r^ulatiuns become necessary in Ger¬ 
many with Tcprd to the clergy. The author rcurcsents a 
uesv Conconiat with the Pope as altogether useleis. He 
speaks with warmth against the pecuniary retributions 
which dte Bishops were accustomed to pay on the occasion 
of the confinnatiun which they received from die Sovereign 
Ponuff, and against the oath by which they bound tiietn- 
|clves to remain faithful to the Holy See, and to defend it 
against all. He proposes to take from the Pu{ie the right 
or granting brnenccs, of declaring nul the dispensations ac¬ 
corded by the court of Home, and of suppressing the 
privileges of the clergy wlio should, for the ramre be sub¬ 
ject only to their governments in every thing relating to 
,ciiA concerns. The author further proposes to aboUsh 
thrS^ibacy of die priests, and to prohibit die use of the 
Ladn tsgngue in the service of the cnurcli. 

lliis a&otim *is taken from a German paper; which, 
however, makes no mention of the reception which the 
Diet had given to the work in quesdon. 

A veiy spirited remonstrance of the clothiers and woollen 
manafacturers at leyden. Delft, Bo%le*dac, Tilboq;, 
Oosterwyk and Geldorp was lately presented to the Execu¬ 
tive Government of the Batavian Republic a|^inst tiie tem¬ 
poral Buspe.. ->on of the edict of the S6th Februoiy, I80t!, 
which tprohibits the importation of foreign manutacturcs 
It is throughout tvoided in strong and nervous language, and 
concludes as followsShould we be left destitute of that 
just and lawful support, which we still hope to obtain, we 
shall be compdlea td demand that die laws, which forbid 
the exportation of manufacturing tools and implements, be 
repealed, in order that we may be enabled to sell our 
valuable tools and implements, which will thcn«liccome 
altogether useless to us, to fmeigtiers who know how to 
appreciate their value, or to transpluit our manufactories into 
couiitries, where they daily experience the encouragement 
which they so highly dcsavci 
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“nu Day art Puhlnhei, ptict fl*. in Soards, Ihf Stfojid Edition of 
ri^WKI.VK SjiBrt^K)NS on the achaiUagt-s which result 
I from Chriittianity; and on the influuice of Christian Princi¬ 
ples on the mind and conduct; designecl chiefly tor the use of 
families. To which are added I’milanthhowc Tiiacts ; consistine 
Of 1. An Kssawon the state of the Poor, and on the means of 
improving it by Parochial Schools, Friendly Societies, Sic.—a. 
Kulcs for forming and conducting Friendly Societies, to facilitate 
tiieir general establishment. 

ByJAMES COWF., M.A. 

Vicar of Sunhury, Middlesex. 

Printed for J. Robson, New Bontl-street; F. and C. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard j G. Wilkie, Paternoster-Row; and Payne, 
juid Co. Strand. 

(H u-linvi may he had, hy the same Aiitlmr, 

A few copies of the sulistance of a Sermon preached Irefore two 
Friendly Societies of industrious tradesmen anddlay-labouiers, at 
their anniversary meeting in the parish church of'Sunbury, and 
published in 1700 , price Is. 6d. 

And Just Pablishid hy the same Afihor, an admonition to Parents 
and Children, chiefly* intended for the lower classes of society, 
price IS. Sold by F. and C. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard; 
and G. Wilkie^Paternostcr-Row. 
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Volume of 
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By WILLIAM GILPIN, M.A. 

Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Buldre, in New Forest. 

Printed for T. CadeV and W. Davies, Strand. 

Of whom may be had, New Editions of the First and Second 
Volumes of the Sermons, and Hints for Sermons, Price 78 . each 
in Boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 1 . An Exposition of the New 
Testament, Third Litton, ti vols. avo. ills, in BoaicLs.—o. Lec¬ 
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I'imo. .Ss. ed. bound.—3. Moral Cvntrasts; or the Power of Reli¬ 
gion exemplified under diflerent characters. Second Edition, 3s. 6 d. 
tewed.—♦. On the Amusements of the Clergy, a Dialogue, Second 
Edition, 3s. 6 d. sewed. And all Mr. GilpiiVs other Works. 
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Portrait of the Author, Piicc 3s. (id. hound. 

E nglish COMTOSrnON; in a Method entirely 

new. With various contrasted examples from celebrated 
writers. The whole adapted to common ca|>acities, and designed 
as an ea.sy help to form a good style, and to promote an early ac¬ 
quaintance with the works of the best authors. 

By the Rev. G. G. SCRAGGS, of Buckingham, 

To which are added, an Essay on the advantages of understaiul- 
ing composition; and a List of the best books for an English 
itadei, with remarks. 

London: Printed for H. D. Symonds, Paternoster-Row, and 
snay be had of Mr. Serlcy, Bookseller, Buckingham. 
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This Day is Published, Price ‘Is. iMo- 
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By FREDERICK REYNOLDS, Esq. 

Printed for ' 1 '. N, Longman and O. Rees, Paternoster-Row. 
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1. Folly as it Flies, a Comedy, as. Od. 
a. Life, a Comedy, as. 

3. Management, a Comedy, as. 

4. Laugh when you Can, a Comedy, as. 
s. The Drairaiist, a Comedy, as. 

0. Notoriety, a Comedy, as. 

7 . How to grow Rich, a Comedy, as. 

8. 'I’he Rage, a Comedy, as. 
p. Spcculatign, a Comity, as. 

10. Werter, a Tragedy, as. 
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\ DICTIONARY of the M^ONDERS of NATURE: 
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Nature ever published; the whole alphabetically uranged ; widi a 
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•*. 1 ; Such is the interesting nature of the contents of this work, 
that It is equally calculated to entertain and instruct every class of 
readers. 

Printed and published by J. Cundee, Ivy-Lane, Patemostei-Ro-w, 
London. 
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P HYSIC S. • 

I. 0/ the newly discovered Planets, 

F IR many ages six planets only were known, and 
these, tg^ther with their secondaries, and with 
the sun and the comets, were supposed to constitute 
the whole of the solar system. Dr. Herschell's dis* 
covery of a new planet in 1782, which was altogether 
unexpected, altered and enlai^ed the views of astro¬ 
nomers. Bode, in consequence of the mnch greater 
increase of distance between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter than between' the orbits of any other neigh¬ 
bouring planets, reckoning from the sun, was induced 
to conjecture that there existed a planet between Ju¬ 
piter and Mars. This conjecture was apparently ve¬ 
rified by Pi'azzi, an Italian astronomer, whodlscovered 
SI new planet on the first of January 1801, nearly in 
the position assigned by Bbde. To this planet he 
gave the name of Ceres Fernandea j but the greater 
number of astronomers have preferred tiie name-of 
the discoverer, and therefore distiiwuish the planet by 
tlie appellation of I’iazzi. 

But on the l.S(h March 1S02, the plausibility of 
Bode's theory was entirely destroyed by Olbers, a 
celebrated astronomer of Berlin, who discovered 
anotlier new planet situated exceedingly near the 
former. To this planet he gave the name of Pallas, 
but other astronomers have preferred Olbers, the name 
of tile discoverer. 

Astronomers for some time past had been bepnning 
to suspect, that unknown planetary bodies iniglit still 
be concealed among t^acopic stars, or those which 
can scarcely be se^'with the naked eye. Struck 
with this notion, r lumber of German astronomers 
form ed th emc'-’.es into a bod]% assigning to each a 
.ptirtinlfTir mie heavens to examine, in order, if pos¬ 
sible, to detect these unkuown bodies. IJlr. Olbers’s 
discovery was the fruit of this association. - 
No sooner were the two |iew planets announced fo 
Europe than a.stronomers set themselves with emula¬ 
tion lo observe them, and calculate the elements of 
their orbits, &c. The following are the n^ults which 
have been hitherto obtained. 

1.1'he planet Piazzi appears as a star of the 8th 
magnitude. According to the observations and cslcu- 
lations of Dr. Herschcll, its real size is exceedingly 
small, not exceeding 16 i .ti miles in diameter. T^: 
is much less than our moon. But the astronomers on* 
the continent have made it much laiger. Actxii^ing 
to tiiem its apparent diam^er subtenda an ang% of 
l", and its real diameter is 200 Frendi ^agues, or 
one t»>tb 0 f the diameter of the eanh. Its .colour, 
according to U>e observations of Hersdiell, ishid(fy,. 
but not very deep. Its disk is Ul defined. The hum- 
nation of its orbit is .much greater than that of any 
.of .the pkoets formerly known, amounting to IOTAS'. 

'' This increases the breadth of the zodiac. > It revolves 


round the sun in 4 years 7 months .0 days 'JO hours 
21 minutes. Its elcmeuu, as c.iiculated by Burkuit, 
are as follows 

Annual motion 2*. 18® 13' is". 

Mean distance, 2.76755 or nearly CGjJJCOOCO miles. 
Eccentricity 04)78835. 

Equation J)® 2' 28". 

Inclination of its orbit Ift® 38'. 

Tropical revolution 1679.84 d.iy8. 

Subreal revolution 1680.7 days. 

Synodical revolution 456,85 days. * 

2. Olbers is still smaller than Piazzi. According to 
the observations of Hcrschell, its apparent diameter 
is only 0.1.V, and its real dwmeter only 12J) English 
miles at a medium. Its colour is of a dusky while, 
and its disk is not well defined. Its elements, as far 
as they have been calculated, Xre as follows:— 

Mean distance from the sun 2.7699, or about 
263100000 miles. 

Revolution 1683 days. 

Eccentricity 0.2468. 

Inclination of its orbit 54® 38* 

Aphelion 10* I® 12'. 

Epoch 2* 1® 23'. 

Node 5* 22® 27'. 

Equation 28® 25. 

Tlie inclination of its orbit Is no less than .34® .3.3, 
It removes of course to a very great distance from 
the ecliptic. Hiis destroj's all the notions hitherto 
entertained respecting the extent of the zodi.-ic. 

Df. Herschell concludes from his nl>scrvations, Unit 
these two celestial bodies cannot, with propriety, be 
placed among the number of planets. Their bulk Is 
too small, and the inclination of their orbits ton great. 
At the same time they differ from comets. He con- 
siders4hem therefore as a class of bodies intermediate 
betwee^: olanets andcdmebi, to which he has given the 
name of dste^oids ., 

II. Ojf the Stones svppmd to fall from the Atmosphere. 

In a preceding number of the Literary Journal, we 
gave an account of these singular stones, and of the 
conjectures of philosophers respecting ibeir origin. 
As the subject is of ver^ considerable importance in a 
meteorological ;'oint of view, we shall notice at pre¬ 
sent several other conjectures which have been given 
to the public. 

M. Patrin, well known by bis geological travels in 
the north of Asia, has endeavoured to prove, that the 
stones in question did not fall from the atmosphere, 
bur bad been previously buried under the earth, ami 
were brought into view by the action of thutijjer. 
Biit this hypothesis- cannot stand the test of examina¬ 
tion. ' It does not account for- the sameness of the 
stbnes lu all Ci»es, and it Is tn^resSly comradicted by 
actual Observatioih . * 
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111 flic of tlic Annales de Chiiiiie, 

pnge ()C, M. S.tlvi rte lias proposoilanother hypotlmsis. 
A< conling to lijm, in consequence of the dccoinposi- 
tion of water wliith is coiutaiitly going on at the 
Mirfjcc of lilt earth, iiiimcnso (juaiUities of hydrogen 
g is are eoniiniially ridng into tlic atmosphere, and 
asi cnding to the higher regions of it. This gas is 
cap.ihic of dissolving metals. It c.arries along with it 
accordingly a portion of iron and nickel. During 
thunder storms this gas is kindled by elcclricilyj the 
metals arc deposited, reduced, melted, vitiified: 
hence the meteors and the forinatio|i of stones.— 
This Jiypothcsis of Salverte is scarcely more satisfac¬ 
tory than the otheis. It “ot acrouiit for the 
presence of magnesia and Silica, nor does it explain 
why the stones are always coinpo.icd of tlie same ma¬ 
terials. Ikcside.s, the exi.stence of hydrogen gas in 
the atmosphere has not been proved, far less that it 
forms a separate atmospliere, which is cotttrary to all 
experience: and it is well known that a little hydro¬ 
gen mixed with a great portion of air cannot be 
fired by electricity. 

III. Method of rendering Sea fYaler captdtk of washing 
JJnen. 

It is well known that sea water cannot be employed 
for watliing clothes. It refuses to dis.solve soap, and 
possesses tlie properties of hard water in perfection. 
I’his is a great di.sadvantSge to seamen, whose al¬ 
lowance of frc,sli water is necessarily lihiitedand it 
prevents them from enjoying many of those comforts 
ot clvMiiliness which eontrihnte not a little to health. 
The iiieihrxl of removing tliis defect is exceedingly 
simple, and by no means ex|x-iTii1ve. It has been 
lately pointed out by Dr, Mitchell of New York,* 
Bud ought to be made as public as possible for the 
sake of our sadors. 

It is well known that sea water owes its peculiar 
properties to several salts which it holds in solution. 
The m<»st jiiiportant of these .ire common .salt, rau- 
lial of magnesia, sulphat of magnesia, and muriat 
of lime. “I’hc earthy salts exist in a sni.ill proportion 
compared to the common salt. It is to them tJiat sea 
water owe.s its hardness. They decnm|xjse j^minoii 
soap, forming with it an* earthy soap, irf^lublc in 
w.iter, and encrusting the surfacetnl* soap and the 
clothes like grease. Drop into sea water a solution of 
•soda or potasli, and it become.! milky in consequence 
of the decomposition of the earthy salts and the pre¬ 
cipitation of the earths. This addition renders it soft 
and capable of washing. Its milkiness does no injury, 
and need not therefore be minded.^ 

IV. On Antimony, 

Antimony is one of the metals which are very much 
used in medieine. An exact knowledge of the oxides 
and salts which it is capabfe of forming is on that 
■ccouut very desirable. Mr. Tlienart some fime ago 
made a set of experiments on it, from which he con¬ 
cludes that it forms with oxygen no lets than 6 oxides. 
But the manner in which be conducted his experi¬ 
ments rendered his conclusions somewhat'doidStful, 
especially as several of his oxides difi[ered firon each 

* Anierku Tnnsactiow, v. p. iSPi * 


Ollier only by one per cent, of oxygen; a degree of 
precision scarcely attainable in similar researches. 
Mr. Proust, so celebrat'd for his ingenuity and preci¬ 
sion, has lately turned liis atlentioii to the same sub¬ 
ject, and he has obtained very dilVerent results. To 
him we are indebted for ascertaining the oxides which 
.several of the other metals form, and tor ascertaining 
the proportions of their component parts. He had 
therefore the advantage of much previous experience. 
According to him, antimony is cap.ihk* of foiming ‘Z 
oxides only. Tlic first oxide is composed of 
81..5 antimony. 

18.5 oxygen. 

The second of 77 antimony. 

23 oxygen. 

The first oxide constitutes the base of almost all 
the celebrated preparations of antimony. 

V. On Cutaneous Perspiration. 

It has been supposed, by some philosophers, that 
a permanently elastic fluid is constantly making its 
escape thrftugh the pores of the skin, as well as the 
vapour of water. But the experiments hitherto at¬ 
tempted are by nft meant sufficiently precise to decide 
the point. Cruikshank has shown that carbonic acid 
gas at least is formed by the action of the skin, and 
the same conclusityis re.sult from the exjx'riments of 
Jarine. Ingenhoutz suspected ih.it azotic gas is trans¬ 
mitted through the skin: but Priestley and Fontauo 
could not perceive any such transmis.sion. In the 
pre.scnt state of the subject, the following fact, an¬ 
nounced by M. Troussetjt is of some importance. 

Happening to be near one of his patients, while in 
a warm bath, in the spring of ISOO, lie observed his 
whole skin covered witli small air bubbles: he re¬ 
moved them by means of the hand, but they became 
again as numerous as cv^o h.ilf an hour. The same 
phenomenon apjjeared evcl^^me the patient bathed. 
These air bubbles, collected anl^xamined, proveil to 
be azotic gas, M. Trousset tricS^e experiment on 
himself and several other persons, OTfe» wm ld.not per¬ 
ceive any such collection of air bubbles,**"At last, 
however, Jje tnet with anortier individual wlio exhibited 
ffic same thing every time he bathed. He supposes 
the same transpiration bf gas to take place in every 
individual I but, in consequence of the want of strength 
in the transpiring organs, that the gas in most cases is 
prevented from escaping by the weight of the water. 

VI. Ob the Currents in the Ocean. 

In llie Stmlies of Nature, first published by Ber- 
nardine de St. Pierre in 1784, that interesting but 
eccentric writer gave a number of curious facts res¬ 
pecting the currents of the ocean, from which it ap¬ 
peared that they were much more general and exten¬ 
sive than had been hitli^rto supposed. He suggested 
them as proper to carry information from one part of 
the wqyld to the other. A letter corked up in a bottle 
is to be thrown into the sea, it will assume the direc¬ 
tion of the currents, and wafted to those regions 
to which they tend. He has lately published an ac¬ 
count of four experiments nfade in this manner, all 
of which were attended with success. ' 
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1. Tlic first was made by an Knglish gentleman in 
l78(^ Being at Cadiz on his way to the Bait Indies, 
tind missing (he opportunity of a vessel going to Eng¬ 
land, he enclosed a letter to his sister in n buttle, and 
committed it to the waves on the 17 th of August. 
On the htli of May 1787 it was picked up by a lisher- 
nian on tlie coast of Normandy near Aroinanchestwo 
leagues o\it at sen. During the interval it was most 
likely carried to the West Indies and back again, it 
we believe St. Pierre. 

•2. I'he second letter was thrown into the sea on 
the l.nh of June I7y7i i>‘ north latitude 41®a 
little to the east of the ineridian of Teneriff, by a 
young painter who lay under obligations to M. Sr. 
Pierre, and vVas addressed to St. Pierie, himself. It 
was found on the l tli July, less than three weeks after 
its date hy a soldier on the beach of Cape Prior, 
having made during the iutcrv.al a voyage of l.’ti 
leagues. It w.rs sent to St. Pierre by the French 
viix;-consul at Fernd. 


The third letter was thrown into the sea HOO 
le.agucs to the north of the Isle of 5rancc, by a 
French captain on his way to India, and was found 
on the coast of Hie Cape of ftood Hope, having 
made a voyage of more than nine hundred leagues. 

4. The fourth letter was thrown into the sea on the 
lOlh January 180,’, by Le Boze^ captain of llic Cla- 
findi; frigate, in north latitude iy“S!l'and :'A)' 
longitude west from Paris j it was found on the coast 
of Gund.iloupc on the ‘JOth March, having in about 
2 months traversed !200 leagues of the ocean from 
north-east to south west. 

I'bese facts are of some importance, because they 
point out the direction, and even the velocity of the 
current by which the letters were wafted to tlieir 
destination, and because they suggest to sailors a me- 
tlmd of rendering their unhappy condition known to 
the world in case of ^'pwfeck on uninhabited islands. 


VII. Method 


rJl. 


d prexaUing the pimature Decay of 

_ J‘kach Trees. /Jy 4t>bn Ellis.} 

'jOHf Ufitay of Peach Trees, according to Mr. Ellis, is 
owing to a worm, whieli originates frojii-a large fiy, 
resembling the common wasp. This'fly pcrfogites 
the bark of the tree, and deposits its eggs. The ^*r- 
foration is usually made at the surface of the eai th, 
and the worm, when hatched, as soon as it i.s able m 
move, descends into the earth. Its progress is ex¬ 
tremely slow} it may be easily traced on llic trees. If 
tlie e^ has been deposited at too great a height on 
the tree, winter approaches before the worm can 
reach the ground, and all that are above ground after 
fiost are killed. • 

Mr. Ellis’s method of preventing the decay of the 
tree is founded upon the knowledge of the above focts. 
It is as follows:—In spring, when the blussolus are 
out, clear away the dirt so as to expose tlie root of 
the tree to the depth of three inches. Suo'ound the.! 
tr^ Vith straw about tliree feet long, appnevl length¬ 
wise, so that may have a covering one inch thick, 
extending to the bottom of the hole, the butt-ends of 
the straw resting oiT tlie ground at the bottom. Bind 
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this .straw lounJ the bottom wilu ‘Jivce bands, one 
near the top, one at the middle, and one at the suri'.ue 
of the e.iith, then hll up tin; hole,with e.irth, and 
press it elo.sely to the straw. When the vvluto fiu.sls 
.ippe.ir, the tieo .sliould lie uncovered, and re-iu.iiu so 
till .si’i'iiig. 

By this process the llv Is prevented from depo.sltiug 
its eggs witiii!! three l••et of the root. If it pi,ices 
the egg :ibove fliai heigiii, ll>e vvuriu travels so slow 
that it cannot re.uh the gpi md before fiost, and 
llierefore is killed before it .-.ut ie.jure tlie tree. 

Mr. Kills ijr.ictiseil ilsi-* iiirtbod with .a gre.it number 
of peadi tree.s, .md they flouri lied rcuiaikahly for 
several years, lie the^ diseoatinued it with about 20 
of them. All those, vthich were left without the 
•straw declined, while tlieotliors leiiiaiiicd as vigorous 
as ever. • 

VIII. Taefs (lilt! OheixiUiuiis lesjeetiiig the Air-pimp 
/ iipuur Jlath, indout, rJieiiiiiati'^Hi, I'li/si/, tiiiJ ol/nr 
diseases. By Ralph Bleghoiougli, .11, D. Miiitb<r 
of the lluHui CoUefif ()/ imrgeoin, Ljnduii —-ienk- 
iiif’ton, Alien, and Co. lij}).). I'.'wo, I'agts III. 

This little iiublicatioii gives an account of the dis¬ 
covery, structure, and iiieihod of employ iiig a m.icliine 
to whicli the inventor has given the ii.iiiie i;i the air- 
piwip Xiipoiir bath', it contains reinai'vs upon the 
nature and cure of the diseases to whit li this iii.u.iiinc 
is applicable, and cases of piiiients, labouring under 
tliest diseases, who have been cured or relieved hy 
niean.s of it. 

T’he book is written with much perspicuity; and 
though little allentioii has been paid to the arninge- 
nient, yet the aniin.uioii of the .style and the great 
variety of matter which it contains render it extremely 
amusing; while the imi>ortant etlecrts, which Dr. 
Bleghorough affirms to have been produccil by the 
afr-pump vapiur bath, entitle it to the attention of 
practitioners and the examination of tlie pulilic. 

'File air-pump vapour bath was mveiiied hy Mr. 
Smith of Brighton, from an idea that it might lie 
useful in .sucking the (xiiton out of wounds. It con- 
sistf^^ot a tinned eojiper cylinder, about 2 feet long 
and ope foot in diamet^p-, into which the arm or leg 
may be'int tt^duce d. To its mouth is attached a strong 
bladder, which is to be tied round the arm or leg 
after it is introduced into the eylinder, by iiieatih of a. 
roller, to prevent tiie external air from gelling into 
the niacliiiie. I'he other end of the ^cylinder is clo¬ 
sed, exct'pt two tulies with stop-cocks which are 
fixed in it. To the one is attached an exhausting 
sj^ring^*, b/fc^ns of which the air may be pumped 
out of (lie cylinder j to the other is fitted tlie top of a 
small boiler, heated by a lamp, by means of wiiich 
the machine may be filled with vapour. Diseased 
limbs are put into it, and exposed during a given 
time to the action of vapour at tlie proper tempera¬ 
ture, and under difterenl degrees of exhaustion, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. . 

This machine has lieon found efficacious in remo¬ 
ving paroxysms of gout, acute rlieuinatisin, ciironic 
rheumatism, palsy; in removing jutaneous diseases, 
curing ulcers, &c. Dr. Blpgi+nougu proposes it as 
1 % S 
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liki ly to ?.c in chilblains, leprosy, yaws, tc- 

laiiTis, anifiwirrbtj-a, and dropsy. 

I’crliiips, like •most otlu r new remedies, its virtues 
li:nc Ih'cii fxio'lfd a httic too highly. This seems 
r.cici,>-,n y. 'Jhc hypirliolic praises of the advocates 
for 1HNV i\ tnedios aic counterbalanced by the unjustly 
scMTc animadversions of their opponents; and the 
li'itl! is iisii.'illy found exactly in the middle between 
the t’Ao st.ilrani'iils. 

^V^• fliall tK>i attempt any examination of Dr. 
Il'.i ^I);llr)M;■li’s ilu'orctical opinions. His cxplanafums 
aie iijiistly «i\cn in the language of thc/Jrownonians. 
Tl otv’l) wc «('inetimcs differ from him in opinion, 
\v<- have always tollowcd hlni^n his explanations with 
inucli satisfaction. 

iX. Jli.sinhf jl\ff<licnlc (k VAnnie d’Orient, pnr Ic Me- 

diiin ni ('Inf, U. Desgenettes, I xol. in 8ro. ISO'.?. 

'I’his hook contains several curious facts respecting 
the diseasi's ot tlie French army in Kgypt, and the 
iiuMhod ol’culing these different diseases, 'i'lie rc- 
in.iiks of the author do not always agree witli tlio.se 
of our physicians. But eonsiderable information may 
be obtained by comparing the accounts of the physi¬ 
cians of the two nations. 

When the jilague biokc out in the French army, 
before Jallii, M. Desgenettes and his associates care¬ 
fully concealed the nature of the disease from the 
soldiers, and this conduct, hesays, was at tended with 
considerable advantages. Indeed it is well knov.'n to 
physicianss that the state tif mind in which their 
patients are is of as much consequence towards their 
cure as the medicines which arc prescribed. Despon¬ 
dency in malignant di.scases is peculiarly fatal, nut only 
by its effect on the spirits, bnt because it prevents the 
untbrtimafe victims from using those means for reco¬ 
very which might be attended witli success. 

DcsgeucUc.s even went farther than concealmcHt. 
I'o cutivinec the men that the disease was not of so 
maliginnt a nalure as had been supposed, he opened 
a bubo of a man who lay ill of the plague, and inocu¬ 
lated himself with the matter near the anus, using no 
ctlier precaution afterwards, than washing the tinc¬ 
ture with soap and water. , ^ 

At Gaza the plague attacked women and Mys in 
preference to men of mature age. ffeatlTusually cut 
off' the patient the fourth, iitih, or sixtii day, after 
he had hccu seized with the disease. It was usual for 
convalescents to take tlic infection a second time, if 
they immediately attended on their sick comrades. 
Dead bodies, according to Desgenettes, did not com- 
iiiuiiicate the infection, the smallest^^fstacles wqfe 
sutiicient to stop its progress. On one oocasiou a 
ditcli dug before tlie camp was sufficient for that pur- 
jio.se. 

The treatment of the Frencl^ physicians consisted 
in giving emetics, in the use of coffee, with bark 
and camphor in large doses; of the mineral acid.s, 
blisters and all the remeilies usual in violetU putrid 
fevers. vVccording to Desgenettes, when an emetic 
was administered the first or second day, tlic patient 
usually recovered. He deplore-s most patlieticJly the 
wretched state of tbcjli'rtjnch military hospitals. 

Notwithstanding the plague, he aifirnu thpl snly 


41.-I? men died in the Ficnch army during the first 
.'id months of their residence in F.gypt, a nmch^imal- 
Icr number tlian dies in Furope in an army equally 
I numerous. 1 Icncc he draws a favourable conclusion 
of the heallhine.s5 ot the country. 

X. ^Hocktif for rn national indu<t(n/in France, 

This Society, in a ineding lield in J.anuary last, 
proposed the following subjects tor premiums. 

1. For the fabrication of a wooden screw, 1.500 
francs. 

2. For the purification of cold and hot short iron, 
OtiOO francs. 

3. For a method of making alum, equal to tliat of 
Rome. I'-’OOfianrs. 

4. For determining by experiments the quantity of 
licat proihu'cd in the same i-iicunislanees. by the 
combu.ition of different kinds of wood, and by the 
same wood in diffi rent states, HdO francs. 

For determining by experiment the method of 
preserving seeds ns long as possible capable of germi¬ 
nating, .jOO^francs. 

O'. For the improvement of wool and .sheep; eight 
medals, value lot)francs Acli. 

7- For the culture of the Swedish turnip in greatest 
quantity, 800 francs. 

^NtyricKS. 

TIic court gazette of Vienna eontains the following ar¬ 
ticle;—Among the expciiinents iiiitl di'eoveries in rural 
ccononiv, which, on account of ilieir niility, deserve to be 
published, we mark those of ihe (’onnsellor Hobmaistre, 
director of the. estates and domains heloiiging to the Im|>e- 
rial f'liiiily. He has on his grounds more than twenty-four 
thousand sheep of the Spanish breed. Having lost for 
some years a great many of them by the rntancons disease 
to which these animals are subject, it oreurred In Ijiin to 
in.ikc ilie experiment of inaaai^ing them with the vims 
of the disease. The cxperiinenf\jjs been performed suc¬ 
cessively ujion enntj Ianih.s, and SOtWsheep; not one of 
them has died; and there are very fei^£ them on whom 
the matter has not biken. To complet^dByrroof, Mr. 
Holsmaistre has caused a second inoculationtil'(liftiiade 
upon lUOO. of these animals, ^ntl has mixed them with 
other sheep iTifected with the disease. Nut one of tlicm 
took it it second lime. , 

At the last exhibiuoii of useful inventions at Paris, 
Mr. Desqninemare obtained a prize-medal for having dis¬ 
covered a method of rendering linen alldgcthcr impenetrable 
both to air and water. A variety of experiments having 
ascertained the great advantages to be derived from his dis¬ 
covery, a manufactory has been established at Paris, 
No. 1460, Noire-Dame des Chatnps, where* air-tight and 
water-proof linen is prepared for bales, sacks, port-mantles 
and «ir sorts of covering, intended to pn-serve furs, cloth, 
wool, and similar articles, from being injured by water and 
air, as well as by vermin. 
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* ' ITALIAN OPFJIA. 

To the EDITOR of the LITEIUHV JOURNAL. 

SIK, 

IT has always been a matter of astonishment to 
me and to my intelligent friends, that, among so 
many more or less impt)rtaut topics of foreign litera¬ 
ture which have been noticed in our daily or periodical 
publications, during the latter half of the last century, 
not a single rational and detailed account has ever 
been given of a branch of Italian jwetry, which, 
even before that period, had been already naturalised 
in Knglaml, and become of considerable induence 
on our national manners and amusements. We pos¬ 
sess an opera-house, in the opinion of the Italians 
themselves, the most magnificent and the best attend¬ 
ed of any in foreign countries, and scarcely inferior to 
the establishments of the same kind in some of the 
capitals of Italy. We feci the enchanting power of 
music, we admire the eminent performers, we take 
concern about the {tersons acting in this^musement, 
atid still we have never been satisfactorily informed 
of its peculiar and charactt#istic attributes. For w.mt 
of such information, some pieces of criticism or of 
comiuendatiou have now atid then aiipearcd in oiir 
public paixMs, on the several particulars rclittive to the 
opera, uhicli did not seem to bl properly applicable 
to their respective objects: and many deficiencies 
have been occasionally ascribed to poets, composers, 
managers, and other persons, which, upon a more ac¬ 
curate euejuiry, would have been attributed to the | 
spectacle itself. I think that some historical and cri¬ 
tical remarks on this subject, tlirough the medium of 
your Miscellany, may be acceptable to the (Miblic, and 
have a tendency to establisli in the minds of critics 
and philologists, a permanent and adequate principle 
for any future and oc^-'!<>’ii?ll exertions of their judg¬ 
ment. For, if we .iUm evince that the Italian opera 
labours under in^lsic and insurmountable difficulties j 
if wav»'c oi^e,^ persuaded that the Italians, at any 
time^4**w'ocen duly sensible of its deficiencies, and 
appreciated it according to its just standard; and if 
wc remain convinced of the manifold disadvantages, 
which constantly attend ih^ persons who arc its ii^st 
conspicuous actors, we may then judge of the daily 
occurrences in thU institution with the greatest accu- 
lacy, and ])crhaps avoid any peculiar disquisition on 
the several events which happen to be the immediate 
consequence of the primitive defects. A subject of 
this magnitude would certainly require a longer dis¬ 
cussion tlian is generally allowed to the fugitive ar¬ 
ticles of periodical works. But I shall endeavoqf to 
confine myself within the usual limits of such per¬ 
formances, and notice those particulars only which 
are immediately conducive to my purpose. • 

I can, without any hesitation, state that the Italian 
opera, as far as it concerns tiie natural laws of taste, 
reason and good sense, is so intrinsically difective as 
to dispense from any occasional critiq^nn on the se¬ 
veral publications of the kind, as well as on all the 
circumstances by w’hkh they happen to be attended in 
this respect. And although this proposition may, in 
the first instance, appear too dogmatic to some readers. 
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and perhaps occasion the sentiment of surprise to 
those among the votaries of the opera? \v ho, loiistantlv 
satisfied with the transient ami agrec.iblo sensal ion of 
the whole entertaiiimeiit, nevi-r i)i)ss(?.ssed tin; siimiilus 
or tried the j>owcr of a cold analysis on the amaz¬ 
ingly complex idea resulting from the great complica¬ 
tion of poetry, music, ballets, and other fas< inaiing 
objects, still I hope the proposition w ill be complelely 
demonstrated in the following j)aragraphs; and, wh.it 
1 think more satisfactory, the demmi.stratioii will ho 
in the greatest measure supported by (he .uilhonty 
of the Italians themselves, naturally the most compe¬ 
tent judges of their national pursuits. 

Whatever the hi.stnrians of Itali.m lileraiunt jii.iy 
have said on the primitPi^ sketches of the oiiera, and 
the rude musical performances which wete tictcd in 
Italy about the middle and towards th< close of 
the ibtli century, it is sufficient for tfie gener.diiy 
of w’cll-informed [tcople to be told that the fiist man 
who wrote some compositions of this kind, nearlj in 
the same state as it has since remained, was (Jciavins 
Kinuccini of Flurenee: his first drama, entitled 
Daphne, with the music of James Peri, also tif Flo¬ 
rence, was acted in l.'d)!-; ^is T.iniiiiee in Kioo, on 
the wedding day of Henry the Fouith of France, and 
the Tuscan princess Mary ilc Medicis; ami his 
Ariaiiua in 1008, on the marriage of C,o=nio de Me¬ 
dicis of Tnscany, and then of Francis Uonzaga of 
Mantua. We have fiomjlie famous A/i o/.v i'.rilittaim 
an incidental but detailed de.soripiioii of the enchant¬ 
ing ^nd superb scenery whicli aticm'.erl ilicsi" lepte- 
seiitations. And this extraordinary magnificence in 
architecture, in piiinting, and in otlier heterogeneous 
elements of the amusement, was, from that very time, 
accounted as an insurmountable obstacle to tlic im¬ 
provement of the opera; for, it w.is evident tliat the 
abettors of it rather wished to entertiilu the audience 
by the shew, the change and the variety of the ae- 
ee?sory objects, than to carry ihit ne.\vly invented 
branch of poetry to .some degree of perfection, .md to 
convert it into an additional school for mani’eis and 
taste. In short, poe.sy was degraded from its natural 
dignity, and considered in no belter light tliiin,as an 
acci^’ntal support of the exliibltion; all I’.ires were 
exclusively bestowed oi» the remainder of the com¬ 
ponent parts,,, ami llic concordance and the unity of 
the whole was utterly destroyed. 

The Italians, already seiiaible of this .abuse, ear¬ 
nestly .sought to explode it from their siib'etjuent per¬ 
formances. An uncommon zeal was^ alsy j'xerieil, 
towards the middle of the 17ll> eentiivy, to improve 
tljc poetical deparfment of the opera; some academies 
ware inslitut1^’'^out that time, by princes and oilier 
eminent *individtMil$, to forward these piii.suiis; and 
considerable premiums were tendered to such authors 
as should produce a play worthy of tlie public atten¬ 
tion. All this answered no purpose; the |x iformances 
whicli appeared about that time were, w'lilioui ex¬ 
ception, inferior even to those of Hiiiuct ini; the de¬ 
pravity of taste in other particulars became, still 
greater; and little hojies wereeritertaiinal of an im- 
provei^ent in all these things, during the remainder 
of the century. 

'i'he Buila opera, which is cpeval wiUi lh« other. 
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« !iii h, toffip^sl of niy rrrollcction, was first 
I'vliibiU'il in VeAice about tlie year I.").')/, bad no bet¬ 
tor auspices in its birili; as. besides all the above- 
jrwntioned ure. dlaritics wliich it had iu common with 
the soiious opera, it w.is also destitute of proper style 
and of s^rammatic.sl propriety, in the eomposition. 
The Castilian and the Italian langu.agc, as well as the 
Bolognese, Jlergamasi|ne and Neapolitan patois were 
indisenininately admitted into it; and the whole ol 
this absurd and ridiculous complication was of such a 
nature as not even to permit a work of this desevij)- 
tion to be inteiligible to the generality of readers in 
the several pruvli.ie-- of Italy. * 

It is curious to remark, that the performers, taking 
advant.igeof this theatri'~;d dWorder, soon endeavoured 
to attract the public aitentioii inun exclusive manner, 
to erect theijisclves into .ui independent tribe, and to 
set the natural authority of poets and composeis at 
defiance. Tliis disorder, already great in itself, deiiv- 
edan ■'ddiiionai \vei.>ht from the overbearing insolence 
of the crt.Wra//, who, by tb it time, were brought on 
llie si.icc ; .'Hid as the^o aiionialons beings have been 
alvav's account'd of Italian origin, if may tiot be 
inij>ri,|ier toi.bsctve iu tfns ])laee, (hat they had been 
etoploied iiv Spaiir inueli earlier than in Italy, and 
fbat we are indebted fur this curious piece of intior- 
lu itioii to tlie ingenious Spanish ex-jesuit the Abbe 
Aiteaga, wlio, in his o/ thi-wuhicul stntfi-, 
has produced a bull of Sixths V. to the papal nuncio 
in Sp.ain, relative to the auhuti then chauiiting at 
chu’ch. ‘ 

W e Iiave a picture of the manners of the ca^fin/i 
and of the. gener.ility o< {'crfornicrs in Italy, during 
tiie latter hall ot tiie 17 ih eeiituiy, in one of the 
satires of S.ilvator Rosa, celebrated all over the werld 
as a c.ipital jiainter, but not snffieicntly known, on 
this siiie of tiie Alps, as an eminent satirist, and the 
Juvenal of modern Italy. 'I'he pride, the insojence, 
and tile eflrontery of this tribe, had .almost exclusively 
captivated the liminties ot kings and princes j tliey 
were the con iipters of manners, a.-uong the highest 
iiobiiitv of Rome, Venice, and other towns of Italy j 
they pro -ed the most d-ingcrous and powerful iu^tru- 
nients of impiopi'r intrigues; (Irey oiitrivall^fi in 
pow er even niinistcrs and scau smen; and they had 
become provcrhi.d for meanness, ava-rice impudence, 
debaui heiy, niu't vices of every kind. In short, their 
influenee on theatrical performances became so great, 
that nothing was done in this line contrary to their 
wish and yle.i#ure; and the poet, full as much as tlie 
composer, w .is subjected to their absolute and capri¬ 
cious dietiitoiship, upon any occasional exertion of 
his talents. , 

It w^as in the midst of all these disorders th'ht a man 
arose who possessed competent abilides to correct .some 
of tliem; but licing unable to redress the whole, lie 
was obliged to subtnit to, and livus seemed to sanc¬ 
tion .some by liis authority. I allude to Zeno, whom 
I may justly call the Corneille of the opera. He de- 
servee that title as lieing the first who exhibited on 
the stage those superior virtue* and mprals wliich may 
afibrd a scope to the descriptions' of a drapiatist. 
Patrioii.sm, love of fitmc, tender altections, generous 
friendship, courage, beneficence, and such other cmi- j 
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nent rjualifications, were clothed by him in the hap- 
pie.st expressions. He was also the strejmous sup¬ 
porter of siramatic regularity; he understood and 
practised the poetical precepts handed to us, on thi.-j 
subject, by the ancients; and he gave some degree 
of interest ami method even to the BttlFa opera. In- 
deiijmdcnlly, however, of the already noticed abusesi 
winch Mere, in a great measure, extrinsic to his 
compositions, he was ah i justly cliarged with having 
exalted the sentiment a' -u e its natural level; a defect 
of which the Italian musical stage has never since 
been cured. I have rcMson to think that lie was him¬ 
self duly conscious of this impropriety; and if the 
liniiis of this article allowed a longer detail on the 
.•>ubjrct, 1 would endeavour to piovc that he could 
not do otiicrwi.se. 

Met.astasio was to Zeno what Racine had been to 
(Jorneiile. Of this eminent poet, of his talents and 
lierformanccs, of his literary and domestic life, and of 
the system which he completed in the ojxrra, I shall 
.say nothing; as this ha.s been already illustnated in 
many learned publications, and especially iu the Jic- 
nioirt: of i\rrt(t.\hisio, and in the llitfon/ of Music by 
the ingenious Dr. (^urney^ I shall only remark, what 
is pet haps knoW'ii but to few, that Metastasio was 
far Iroiu enjoying in Italy that unexceptionable fatno 
which he obtained in the rest of Emo^TC. He waa 
charged with want*of invention, with deficiency of 
judgment, with improbability of events, with ana¬ 
chronism of niaiiners and customs, and witli cold, 
pedantic, and displaced specimen.s of philosophical oc 
theological dcclanialion. Nor must I omit, uh.it ii 
likewise not gencially known, that he was indebted 
for a great part of his success to the superior talenU 
of tli.ii galaxy of unrivalled composers who flourished 
in lies time—Sc.irlati, Vinci, Porpora, and to men-s 
lion one name more, the immortal Pcrgolesi, the 
Ikipliael of Music ! and R'<4. >^rao.st superfluous tn 
remark, that if Metastasio wasN^ to Irave raised the 
opera to the highest degree of im^vement, it was 
rationally understood ^hot he had towards the 
ptirpo.se whatever an establishment yadjcSHyi»ibetiva 
could possibly permit. , 

With some sense, however, of national pride, I ant 
gnkig to state, that evet^ before the appearance of 
Metastasio, and in the very time of Zeno, the Italian 
opera was apprecitUed in its just value, in England. 
Not one of your readers, I presume, is uninformed 
tliat this entertainment, so naturally charming, 
notwithstanding its defects, and already adopted in all 
tlie principal countries of the continent, was intro¬ 
duced among us in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
tha^ soon alter its introduction, it was subject tq 
the masterly criticism of Adrlison, who exerted ali 
his wit, humour, and inimitable graces to cover it 
with ridicule. Your readers may safely refer to thq 
several numbers of the Spectator on the subject, 
in order -to have a tolerably good account of the ab-< 
surdities lU>d contradictions inherent iu the c^ra} 
and the only atfor which may be found in Addison’s 
judgment is, perhaps, that he threw the blame of the 
insufliciency on tte depraved staste of tlie nation 
which gave birth to the establishment. This immortal 
writer would, in aU probability, have avoided this 
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error, if; conjointly with bis- eminent talcnti and 
truly classical learning, be had possessed mure know¬ 
ledge iV the literary history of Italy. He would then 
have discovered that tlie Italians were convinced of 
the deliciency full as well as himself. 

In fact, even forty years after the writings of Addi¬ 
son, and during tlie meridian blaze of hletastasio, 
tlie best critics in Italy still jrersisted in their rcbellhjn 
against the theatrical system of the opera. And with¬ 
out naming any author of inferior note, I may refer 
your readers to the Emuif on the Opaa by the c elebra¬ 
ted Algarotti. They will line! in it a sober, rational, 
and methodical series of animadversions mron every 
bunch, and on all the inferior particulars; and they 
V ill likewise jrcrceive, that if the last mentioned writer 
i^ decidedly inferior to Addisoti, in taste, talents, 
and graces, he has over him the advantage of orddr, 
perspicuity, and precision. 

As Metastasio's works were justly considered as 
the utmost edort of genius in this time, 1 am almost 
c liargeable with tautology wlien 1 say that he had ex¬ 
hausted all the resources of dramatic poetry. And as 
tlie musical science, even during his latti9r d<ay.s, had 
elfectcd several revolutions; and as the intrigues of 
the performers, and the t/irn'CMriV/spcculalions of tlie 
niaiiagors iiad proportionally increased, it was in course 
that the drama itself should feel a greater acceleration 
in its decay, tliat every subsequent writer should be 
compelled to imitate what was naturally inimitable, 
that all compositions of tliis kind should lie a motley 
evhibition, and very often a total disfiguration of 
Metastasio’s writings, with a view of adapting them 
to the* corresponding revolutions of taste in music, 
and that the opera should rapidly fall back into that 
state of disorder and confusion I'rom which it had 
been raised by Zeno. 

It is indeed no exaggerafion to state that, during 
the List forty years, the opera, either serious or hulfa, 
has been (as it still^Lt,'without any prospect of a bet¬ 
ter ruiulition) in 'iic utmost disorder and confusion to 
which 3 public-.!:Btablishment can be possibly obnoxious. 
.It universally known<iti Italy, that as soon as 

SI manager enters into office, he applies to some poet, 
and communicates to Ittni the plan of h|j! speculations: 
he declares how much he expects to gain froqj his 
management—how he iflust itet towards all persons 
subsc.rvicnt to him—that tlic number of perfornjers 
must be neitlici»less than five nor more than seven— 
what method of poetry and music may be best 
adapted to each of theni—tliat he consents to have 
any indifferent compositions, even if they are notliing 
belter than a mutilation of old plays—and lie solemnly 
concludes, that if the poet himself should happen to 
offer any tiling really original, no reward wiil ever 
be given on this account. It is likewise known that 
these disorders would, in all probability, have occa¬ 
sioned a greater discredit to the Italian opdl-a, if it 
had. not been accidentally supported, within the same 
pvrjod, by the superior talents of Piccini, Paesidlo, 
and others, wfiose enchanting comp^^rf^s have con¬ 
stantly satisfied the public in such a^iaiincr as to di¬ 
vert its attention from every deficiency in the remain¬ 
ing' parts of the entertainment. 

Xu tXiis state of things it appears to me that tvi'o 


questions naturally present tb.cnisclves to our exami¬ 
nation ; 1. Whether we possess anj power to correct 
the detailed inconvcuiencies either in tilings or in per¬ 
sons r v!. Whether \vc can ex|iect tg see the opera 
ess defective among us than in its native Lind? No 
man of sense, 1 trust, will ever dare to decide these 
two questions in the affirmative. And when tlie con¬ 
trary decision is admitU'd, a new ijuestion arises— 
What we may rationally expixt from the adojitcd en¬ 
tertainment, and to what p.irticiilars rel.itive to it we 
must confine our occasional criticism ? The solution, 

I think, will be easil)' given by the mere lerajiituLitioti 
of the several Xiistoric.-il and critical remarks coiiiaiiicil 
in the preceding paragraphs ; 

I. No blame can be jyopcrly imputed to the poets; 
as they have neither ft^edom nor encoiir.i.;i iiu iit, 
nor indeed any stimulus whatsoever to attempt an 
original or remarkable performance. II» The archi¬ 
tects cannot be any way responsible for these incon¬ 
gruities and contradictions of scenery which arc tlie 
unavoKLiLle result of the want of unity in the dum.i- 
tic action. III. It is of no use to otl'cr le.narks on 
the manners of the several iniiividuals imniediiitely 
subservient to the stage, a;^ their generic cliaractcr 
has been, and must likely w ill he the same, in m cry 
generation. IV. Any rational criticism ougliito lie 
confined to the peculiar pursuits of the comjxisers or 
to the powers of the performers; as these are the 
only two particulars wliich leave an undisputed Held 
of exertions, and open % proportioned scope to their 
resf^ctive abilities. 

In concluding the article, I will .icknnvvicdge with 
candour and satisfaction, that 1 have very *ol'tcn seen, 
in onr papers, some strirliiics on the above paiii- 
culars, exactly nualogous to niy ideas, and I sliouhl 
think, completely answering tin: public expectation. 
That you may generally follow this method on any 
future occurrences, and bestow no cave on what it is 
i*ot ill your power to redress, is tbc most siiucie widi 
of your (>os s'v ant IIl.vij i.n. 

Voyage cn Vihnoni, <!j c. 'Travels in Eh ilmonf, emitaiiiing 

a topographical, picturesque, slulhtkal ami luxtoncal. 

Recount of the six Departments incorporated x/tik 

Trance, <Xc. Jii/ J.R. I. Hrctoii, &cc. 1 col. ijio. 

Paris, IHOd, iiiipdi/ml by Gameau and Co. 

Our readiila will probably itcollect the French 
Senatus Coasaltam, by which the. lJucliy ot I’icdinont 
was wrested from its lawful Sovereign, and incoipo- 
rated with the French Republic, divided into the six 
departments of tlie Doria, Servia, Msir co ys ) Taiiaro, 
Po and Stura. The work before us contains an intc- 
n:stiiig des: 5 f,ijvliou of these departments, which com¬ 
pletes # collvi'^ioii of travels in all the departments ot 
the French Ilc^blic, published in fonrleen volumes or 
otic hundred ana eight numbers, the first eighiy-niiio 
of which are composed by Lavallce, and the rest by 
our author. They Vho are acquainted with his travels 
in Belgium, and the present French possessions on the 
left banks of ilic Rhine, will not >it down to (his 
work with hopes of obtaining much correct statistical 
information, or meeting with elaborate results of deep 
histvrical research; they will expect an interesting 
sketch of the six departments he dcscrilxjs, and nut 
• • 
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1 ) ‘ ilitnpiiointrd. J)ur author traverses them in the 
f'i-'l(')- \v li.ivc* nicnlioncti, touches slightly on the 
iilMdiv n(’ each (lepartineiit, draws a lively picture of 
i'']■)]•(■ i',!i stak's and inlerwtavcs the topographical 
ace.iii; t wiiii many ingenious remarks suggested by 
ji.,. uliiili present tltcmselves to his view. 

V'. m!i c'jual tinfh and acuteness he delineates the 
til'ii.d ‘.'illation in which Bonap.artc was placed at 
i'-:- tine when the Kmj)erorof Germany concluded 
ill h- illy iiiipolilic armistice of I>cohcn ; he exposes 
II " .li. md ideas entertained by the Aiilic Council of 
\v:;, It \ ii inn will) regard to tlie ramp of reserve 
la-'.r tells the devotees of the*high-talking 

llni. r i,l' the g/cat nation, that the Reserve, and only 
iho'd. ..I rvi*. repaired the ohcfk sustained by the. de- 
I 111 -1 (cniie and wings of the republican army near 
Ma.engo; and exelairas—“ On what events does the 
l.ilc 1)1 c-mpfre.s sometimes dei)end!" 

()n the gie.it variety of Italian dialects our author 
makes an observaiiou, which we would recommend 
to the most serious Consideration of all vujuisitive 
tia'.ellers. 

“ 'I'o ir.ivel in Ii.aly,” .says he, "in a pleasant manner, a 
knmil' dge Ilf the 1 angn.age«iof the metropolis is fully siif- 
tiei.-ni. In genlcel or fashionable societies the sweet 
‘ ilr/r Arno,' till) Tuscan idiom, is generally spoken, 

.tiul all i.a)i)d li.ilian works are written in that dialect. Bill 
M'eli n.ivi i|> rs ii-<are de,,irous of studying the manners and 
• ■iiiloins of die piople, and investigating the most iniiiute 
]).iitiriiLir. of llie covinlry, slmvld be ac(|iui<Ued with the 
I'fi iili.if idioms of c\ ery province they traverse. For tra- 
ii-lhng ill a ncinniT truly nsefiil in the peninsula, as well as 
the eoiitini-iU of ll.ilv, it would be necessary to rc-coni- 
r.i'i'.ee a coiiise of lorturcs on language at every step and 
at eveiy p.irliciil.ir Si.ite.” 

Tlu; work is illustrated by six maps of the different 
dep.irtiiietils, and eight etchings of the fort of Bard, 
tlu: ;if|uediKi of Biclla, and other objects, which do 
not much credit to the ,irtist. 


77/e Fi/js/ige of Sf. Guthtird. lii/ the Duchess of 
Devonshire. 

This lirile Poem, of which some imiierfcct copies 
have long since appeared, is again called into notice 
by its publie.itioii in aii authentic form, and cintkd- 
lished with all the siipcrbcst dQporatiuns of the typo¬ 
graphic art. , 

This is the second instance which our duty has 
occasioned us to notice, of a female high in rank and 
lamed lor beauty, rising above the chilling inlluencc 
ot fashidn^and becoming warm'd and animated by the 
fervor of geimis.—^I’he Poem opens with a farewell 
to Italy, which the authoress quilled in the month of 
August, and passed into Switzerland, ow:.' the nioun-r 
t lilt of St. Gotliard.—^The first stanz^possesses very 
appropriate beauty of idea, and exqi)6ite harmony of 
metre, and the w'ord Ital^ is introduced with peculiar 
felicity of collocation— « 

Ve pl.iins where threefold harvests press the ground, 

“ \ e climes where genial mlcs incessant swell} 

" Where art an/l nature shed profusely round 
“ Their rival wonders— Italy —farewell.” 

The first line of the 10th st.inza is harsh.— 

“ 'V'et let not ihcic rude jiaths be coldly trac’d,” 

But the remaining three lines amply compensate far 


this trifling defect Of the thcrits of the ISth stanza 
it is not easy to speak in terms of sufficient a|ii)ro- 
liation, except that the rigid critic may object to an 
instance of alliteration, shelter share, —In the fol¬ 
lowing stanza, the phrase “ In'iinteous horror” contains 
incompatible terms.—^I'he address to the chapel 
, “ Where Tei,i. directed the iivcngiiig dart"— 
derives peculiar eftcct from the indignant^ emotions 
which every generous and sympathi-ing mind cannot 
but feci for the oppression which Switzf.rlanil now 
suffers; and in the last stanza, the fccliug.s of the 
mother struggle for pre-eminence witli ilic genius of 
the poetess. 

“ Hone of my life! dear children of my he.'irt; 

“ That aiiNi‘m.s heart, to eacii fund feeling true, 

“ To you still pants each pleasure to impart, 

" And more—oh, transport! rcaeh iis home and yon.” 

Such is this elegant little specimen of descriptive poetry. 

An Italian translation and copious notes accompa¬ 
ny the original. 

'Jlie typography of this poem calls for particular 
t’xaniinaiionf being advertised as a c/ufir uawe ot the 
Biitmcriaii Rress, undoubtedly one at' those which has 
the most contributes to Uie* present impiovcd stale of 
the art. 

This splendid work, of which only 50 copies havo^ 
been taken, is printed in largo folio, and the size of 
the tvqie (one of the principal indications of taste in 
printing) i.s judiciously chosen; we cannot s.iy sr> 
much for its form; indeed there is a general defect of 
shape in the type of this house. The impression, a 
conspicuous beauty of the Bulmerian Press, is upon 
the whole extremely good; though wc think it might 
haie been better, had the pajicr been selected witlt 
more judgment, llic ink is not equal to that of Mr. 
Bensley, who in this important parlicubr is superior 
to all his brethren. 

The Passage of the St. Gothard, however, affords ^ 
distinguished proof of the high state ot tierfeclion to 
which the art of printing lias arrived in this country; 
but it will not drive to despair other candi^|tcs^br 
fame—there being yet room tor considerable improve-, 
luent. ' 


DR.A.MAT1C <?R1TICISM. 

A New Comedy, entitled, " Joijn Bull, or, the 
Pingli-shman's Fiiesidc,” was performed at Covent- 
garden theatre, on Saturday last, written by Mr.Colman. 

This play oiiens with the shipwreck of an unknown 
[lerson on tlie coast of Cornwall. As he is taking 
some refreshment, at tlie door of an ale-house, he is 
alarmpd by the cry of a female in distress. He runs 
to her assistance, and finds a young woman atUcked 
by a robber. He rescues her, and learns .that she is 
the daughter of a respectable tradesman in Penzance, 
from whom she has just elfiped, in consequence of 
her being seduced by the son of an opulent baronet 
in the ncigt^urhood, who had forsaken her ttf be 
martied toa w^anof quality and fortune, by order 
rf)f his father. In the course of conversation, he 
learns, that this tradesman was the person who had, 
thirty years before, assisted him with tlie means of 
going to Indiiij where he had acquired a large fortune. 
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He resolves to repair immediately to his benefactor, and 
try to reconcile him to his daughter, when he finds 
him itivolved in bankruptcy by the perfidy of a 
friend. He discovers himself to him, forces him to 
accept of ten tliousand pounds which he had saved 
from the wreck, and eftects a reconciliation between 
him and his daughter He now goes with the father 
to endeavour to persuade Sir Simon, the old baronet, 
to permit his son to fulfil his engagements, but in vain, 
till he discovers himself to be his elder brother, who, 
from a strong desire to go to sea, had formerly eloped 
from his fntlicr. The baronet with his title and for¬ 
tune loses his pride also, and the piece concludes with 
the marriage of the young man and Mary 'rhornbury, 
tlie tradesman’s daughter, whom he had seduced. 
Tliis is the outline of the plot. As a subordinate cha¬ 
racter, a proflig.ile man of fashion is introduced, who 
glories in his want of principle, and in the course of 
the action tries in vain to debauch the forsaken mis¬ 
tress of hi.s friend, and succeeds in marrying his in¬ 
tended bride 

TJie incidents produce much interest, and the Ian • 
guage aiiounds witli .stroke.s of genuine coitnc humour, 
but it is more loaded with v^iat ar^termed xnifh/unts 
than any comedy we remember, since the ridicule of 
them in tlie School for Scandal. These chiefly con¬ 
sist in apologies for female frailly, and eulogies on 
the middle and lower orders of soiHety, at the expence 
of the opulent and the noble, wliicli were conse- 
ejuenily received with rapturous applause by a large 
majority of the house. 

On the whole, the play has claim to great merit, 
thougli we think it not ccjual to that excellent comedy, 
by the same author, The Heir at I. 41 W. 

We here conclude our remarks for the present, 
though we may possibly resume them in a future 
Number, for the purpose of introducing some ob- 
pervalions on the general character of modern comedy. 


ORIGINAL POlTfRY. 

it *«ai» 01)E ON THE PAST. 

Days of my youth! too (fuickly fled. 

Visions of love and bliss, adieu! * 

How ill actpiircd the achin^head. 

And m.aiihood's sorrowing heart, for you! 

Ah! what avails, with ho])eful eye, 

Tltc raptured Future to descry? 

In kindness hid the dark unknown. 

Be our's the pleasures past, since our's the Past alone. 
Why lingers Recollection still. 

O’er the fair scenes of lost delight; 

What time, from yonder eastern hill. 

Rose the mild sun of Bang bright? 

It is; though calmer reason turn * 

From wilds where Fancy's meteors bum, 

Sije fondly gives the pensive tear 
To joys by truth approved, and held by mem^lf^dear. 
O come the forms by Feeling wrought. 

And chace the soul's sad gloom away i 
O cornel—for years have only taught 
{low soon the seeds of bliss decay. 


I-o! by the tempest, sternly rude, « 

Life's blooming promise all sutidued; « 

And manhood’s yet unwithcring prime 
Shrinks at the wintry blast of unrelruting'Time. 

If high ingenuous Honour charm; 

If Reality win thy fond esteem ; 

Warmth, prompt at friendship’s call to arm; 

And Woman, all that lovers dream; 

Thy mind from bitterest anguish free. 

If days uitcIotiiKd thou woidd'st see; 

Then, close thine eyes on youth's gay la'vn, 

Willie yet thy Filen bloom, while now thy morning dawn 

Weak man! what mcang tltc wish to gain, 

M’ilh w<*aricd steps, f.ntie’s arduous sleep? 

\A'hy madly trust the faithless iiiaiu. 

To grasp I’rofusioii’s gUltcriiig heap? • 

F.veii all that cowpiest still adorns 
Is often but a crown of thorns; 

Still, the proud standard that he rears 
Is hailed by orphan cries, and drenched with widowed tears. 

Shall lettered Glory’s generous toils, 

A brighter recompence besAw ? 

Ah I wliat arc laiarning's envied spoils. 

But slight, and penury, and woe ? 

Deep to the. winds poor Genius sighs. 

And roves unseen, with tearful eyes; 

Nor pitying friends hisTatc enquire. 

Till, hnrnc by misery down, unaided Worth expire! 

Since honours, riches, genius, fail 
To soothe and satisfy die mind; 

I turn to that Elysian vale 
Of loves and graces, yet behind! 

There, Fancy all her scene arr.sy»; 

There, Nature at the heart-strings plays; 

,There, sweetly wild, the varied year; 

There, Joy's cxlatic thrill, and April's cloudless tear. 

Days of my youth! too quickly fled. 

Visions of love and bliss, adieu!-— 

But ill cxclianged the aching head, 

Xnd manhood's sorrowing heart, for you! 

No more intent, with hopeful tyc, 

The rapturous Future to descry. 

While kindly hid die dark unknown. 

Mine be the pleasures past, for mine the Fast alone 1 

«•* 


IMITATION rnOM THE SPANISH. 

, How flecexre the arrows in happiness dipt! 
Whaf moniera of bliss are long ages of years! 
But if in woc’s\urrent the mortal has sipt. 
What an age a diminudve moment appears!* 


EPIORAM FROSt MARTIAL. 

** Alas! I'm thirty," said the withering Sue; ^ 

Indeed, sweet virgin, what you've sud is true, 

^ For thirty years I’ve heard you say, 

Alas 1 I'm thirty yean to-day.” 

• • 
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From the same principle of mpartialitif uhich made u.t 
insert Mr. letter rcspetliiii' the Ilexinv o/ 

Mrs. Hriys’r Fenutle. Bio^i itphi/, we insert the answer 
of the Aulhof*of that llexiew; hut we niiixt how inti- 
■mate to both, for the sake of our readers, that we 
think enough has been said on the subject. 

To the EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURyAL. 

SIR. 

1 lind that my observalions on Mrs. Macaulay, in 
the critiiiiie on Mrs. H.iy.s's Female lliograpliy, have 
drawn forth a ilefencc of that l«ic!y from the |)cri of 
Mr. Lofl't. What the personal ailraetions of Mrs. 
Macaulay may have been in the year 1777 1 am no 
judge, as I never saw lier since the year 1707, at 
which time she struck me cjfiicUy as I have stated in 
your former paper, and f was not at an age tlicn to 
be very fastidious in my taste for female beauty. 
Differing as* I do toto nvlo from Mr. I/ifft in political 
sentiments, we certainly shall not concur in our opi¬ 
nion of Milton as a ^Mditician, except in one point: 
for surely he must join with me in reprobating his 
conduct, in accepting an office under “ a tyrant who 
trampled on the laws and liberty of his country !" 

Mr. Lofft say.s, that die historical letters of Mrs. 
Macaulay were written during her widowhood. As 
far as the internal evidence of stjle may be admitted, 
this would rather continn than confute what T liuvu 
suggested. 

Though I differ from Mr. I.,oflt in public opinions, 
1 have file highest respect for his jirivatt! virtues as a 
man, and his abilities as a writer. And I honoiJr him 
for his defence of what he thought au unfair attack 
on a deceased friend ■, and thougli I shall certainly 
not meet liim on eipial terms by announcing niy name, 
if we continue, our coiTOspoiulence on this subject, 
yet 1 sliall eonduct it with all the liberality and can¬ 
dour due to his character and iny own. 

1 am, yours, 

_ Y- • 

'"notk'ks." 

Tn a former Number wc submitted to the public the 
verj eurioos discovery made by Captain Squirf. and his 
compesninns, of the Inscription on the base of Poinjicy's 
pillar, 'fo tKitablish the genuineness of it, and confi^i tlic 
truth of the proposed emeiida^.ioii oft'erixl in Dr. IIaink’s 
communieiiiion to the Society of Auti(|uariics, wu have 
every rcMson to hope dial the cast laken by the discoverers 
in solphur will shortly airivt in Englatul. Tlic filling up 
of the rbiUsm in the won! nos ....lOT, with er l)y no 
nieaiFs rorresponds with the vac.iney, and as «iih are noi 
only (inSei'.Utfv w iih it, but aeeoimt for the namcvsiiieh 
the. nillar has always borne, Uiere can scarcely be a doubt 
on the buVyeet. , 

The pillar, as cn'cted by Potrpey the'Prefect, is dins 
happily restored to its founder. A ’’ 

111 eoneliuUng the inscription with TSeorR'VNFi, Mr. Ifay- 
tcr’s conjecture, wc think (ess fortunate, from an apptclwii- 
sion not only that there is no authority fur supposing the 
last line cuiitaincti only one wortl; but also, if that ere 
the fact, the language of inscriptions would ro(|uire it to lie 
AN.X'-iHKF. Of course, a propositMin in thatcasc snuHt !ia\r 
bcgiTn the Inscription.* 

it is stated in the periodical work of Kotrebue, published 
at Berlin, that the em]ieror of Russia has presept"d, by 
the liaiid of his Envoy at the court of Prussia, a liiig oi 
* Sec Litewy No. 0, p. 17 $. 
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scry great value, to Doctor Markcl, fiir his work entitled 
It'amem YnMuta, the object of uhieli is to attack the 
system of tlic feudal servitude. Tlii'» priiirc, of wlKnn wc 
have so often to notice euliglilened ami patriotic ads, lakes 
lliis means of expressing his sentiiiients respecting that 
wretched system whieh still oppresses the uiiluipiiy jjcasants 
of many paKs of Ins dominions. 

'Jaslic and Muller, booksellers at Gies.sen, in the laind* 
graviale of Ilesse-Darmst.idl, have publishei! a choice and 
beautiful collection of the remaining works of Greek, 
pottesses, iimler the tide—“ Sdccta pnetriaium gruecurutn 
ear'niiui el fiagmrnfa, edidil, eaie„i citas, et indices ad- 
Jecrl. A. Schneider.’’ li enniains the poems of 
I'll tuna, Cretihi/itia, Cnriuntt, Putt ilia, Sussis, Myro, 
Itiyla, Euridiee, Ifedi/la, Irene and Thenseiin. kVilh 
respect to the text, the .luthor has followed the editions of 
tirunk and tPolf, and added to tlic coitiineniaries of 
Jneohs, a great variety of i-xplanalory notes, wliieh d.> in-’ 
tiniie credit to his profound erudition and critical taste. 

Dr. Athariarius Slojkotrirz has publisiied at Olen in 
Hungary, •• Elements of Natural S<-icnce,” written hi the 
Servian binguage. 'I'o judge from the list of siihscriborv, 
the editor Ids' vxju-rlenced coii-siderable cncouvagem4-nt in 
his meritorious iindcriaking, whieh iinilos the double ad¬ 
vantage of (lumhating si'perstilion and proiiioling the per¬ 
fection of till* Servian toii)!ue. 

Mr. ArrowsiniiliVi exeellmt mtip of the I’nitcd States ol 
North America lias been lately repuldislicd .at P.itit bv 
tSurdieu, enlarged ami iinpruvi.'il after the most authentic 
information which he li.is been able to obtain. H« h.it 
preserved the EnulislKryctminology, but kft nm Chnlwer's 
notes, wliicli, we are given to imder-ttaiid, have gre.Ttly oh- 
•strucleil tlic sale of Arrowsmitli'.', ns-vp in the I'ntud Si.jte^, 
on aceoiini of the political principles and conduct of the 
coinineiitator. 

l''evv of our readers arc nnarr|u.'tintcJ with the credit ai- 
svirncfl to themselves by the I'reueli anarehi-ts fri'm |)re- 
teiiding to follow the doctrines of Ifunal ami Hous..e;.u. 
Rut it is not gi‘ner.illy kiumii that IJousse.iii deeluietl asso¬ 
ciating with the Eiicylopedists, and bv his opposition to 
some of_ their doeltines drew upon hiinseli their hittert^t 
M-rsecmioii. His answer to Miiaheau, when he w.intcd 
lint to adopt the principles of the Economists, is lem.irk- 
ablc. “ Your economical system," he wrote totheiiianpiis, 
“ is admirable; I am afraid, however, that it tends to 
“ countries veiy diilerept from those to which you pretend 
“ to Ik* going; I may be mistaken, and you nflltpRnifute, 
“ but not jiersuade me.” It is ijpl generally known, loo, that 
the author of the " History of Uie European settlements 
iisthe East and West liulies\” sent to the Constitnent As¬ 
sembly a formal disavowal of their proceedings, .md a 
recantation ol’ every thing in his writings which might have 
any tendem-v to cdnnteiumec them; and that he [Ms,se(l his 
day s at (.'hallloi, near Parb, in extreme poverty and vv ant, 
and breathed his last in that village, the IStli of March, 17 ().’. 

Mr. AVilliain Daniel has luiished an cxcelleivt engraving 
from Ills picture of the Double Bridge, desigued by Mr. 
Dance ; which was in the la.st exhibition. 


M ANNER S. 

II^ .speculating on the changes vs’hich have taken 
plate within a jfew years In the raamiers of the mid¬ 
dling clas.scs of society in this country, although we 
evideiiUj^^n trace a mixture of pride and (Economy, 
It is not^llfr to say in what proportion these in¬ 
gredients have united. It has been generally thought 
that they can never meet wltliout destroying each 
other; yet tliat some kind of junction has been elleet- 
I'd is but too obvious., and it would be very bcueliclal 
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tor tlie parties cliiofljr concerned, to investigate in 
what way a compromise has been negociated between 
princi^es so diametrically opposite, that the wisest 
of the ancient philosophers could probably never have 
foreseen the time when they should not only meet 
cordially in private, but even appear in public with¬ 
out a blush, and without exciting much surprize at 
the singularity of the coalition. * 

Much, however, of the changes of manners to 
wliieli uc now allude, and which resiieet dojnestie 
arrangements, has been brought about by an imitation, 
from prineijiles of pride and economy, of that amusc- 
iiicnr of which we attempted some account in our 
!.f.t Jimriiul. The rout, as soon as it began to be 
understood, seemed to present ceitain advantayrs of 
which no other domestic entertainment could boast, 
and although persons of distinction are above the con 
siderallun of such advantages, and certainly -ue no' 
remarkable for diminishing the price of plfa-ure, or 
for hiarting amusements of the < conomical kind, 
those who rxhl by imitation, immediately discovered, 
upon strict calculation, that the rout, or something 
like the uout, is a more cheap mode of paying com¬ 
pliments to one's friends, ^nd regeiving and entcr- 
faiiiiiig eoinpmy, with “ all that the season pro- 
diu.es," than any other mode hitherto invented. It 
appeared to them to be taken from tire practice of go¬ 
vernment in its provisions for ih# great exigencies of 
state, for the army and navy, and, fortified by such 
authority, there could be no harm, and surely no dis¬ 
grace, to introduce into tbe commonwealth of iashion 
a mode of victualling by contract. 

fTcnce it soon became the general custom that all 
parties should consist of more persons than the house 
could conveniently hold. The old law of restricting 
visitors to those who were relations or friends in tire 
proper sense of the word, was, if not repealed, allowed 
to grow obsolete, and be tbllowed only by some 
quizzes of the old school, probably retired from busi¬ 
ness, and who had no other object than to continue 
the tranquillity of their early life to their latter years. 
In li waa wf this, tlie system df acquaintance, gentee/ 
fomiexions, and sets or lists was established. These 
acquaintances are gener^y persons for whom no great 
degree of respect is possible, or expected, but who 
are perhaps able to make returns in kind, and thus 
form a circle of parties, which revolves so often in tl.e 
course of a seasdh, that It is nearly as common for a 
tradesman's wife, as for a lady of quality, to inspect 
her “ Royal Engagement Pocket Atlas,” and dccLire 
with an air of triumph, made up principally of a pretty 
toss of the head, that " she will not have an open 
day for six weeks.” This declaration also, in order 
fo make the imitation more correct, and all tb^cir- 
cumstanoes more otTiform, is accompanied with ex¬ 
pressions of great dislike for large pastiea ai)d late 
hours f " that it puts one to out of order, turns one’s 
" house out of the windows, deranges every thing so 
** that one cannot know w’hat one’s abou^or a week 
" after; that such crowded asserabb^^poils one’s 
things, (and perhaps a lace veil mree feet deep; 
" and in tatters is Ivought in evidence) that really so 
" mucii visiting knocks one up; but what can one do, 
U fox all pat's friends do the saaoe, and 14 ^*"" was 
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” so importunate, that one could net refuse to go, and 
** Lady — was so anxious, that nut to go would 
“ have been quite shocking, S:c. &c.’’ 

In this nianiior, and with such digent and un¬ 
answerable arguments, the spirit of ilio Rour, and 
the genius of aggregation, has descended inlD com¬ 
mon life, and perhaps .at no pcriml could a naturalist 
assert with so much justice as at the present, that 
“ man is a gregarious animal," and no wit can repeat 
with more propriety ihe definition of the Ess,ayist in 
tho WoRr.n, that woman is “ a creature formed for 
CRownrNsi, and for being crowd i It was ror- 
tainly an impRrtanl discovery, that while tiimultuniis 
parties were the most lashionabie, they were also at- 
tciuled with the least PXpgiK'C, and a new axiom was 
with siiHMiliir felicity adopted, somewhat altered in¬ 
deed li»m an old one, " the nwre, the elirujter.” Tho 
ref'uy reckoner showed, that what wiil*do for ten 
will do for tourteiui, and what u ill do for hiiirteen 
will do for twenty, and so on ail iuhiiiti,ni, i c*. ns 
many as the »et consists of; that the trouble of pro* 
viding for a small party is the wime as the iiouble of 
providing tor a crowd; and it all these calculations 
are iiisufocient to dcmoiistraie the propriety of throw¬ 
ing a house into confusion for a few hours entertain¬ 
ment, there yet remains one argument, to which no 
refutation can be oftcied, namely, that " every body 
does the same." 

On this part of our subject we are reminded by an 
obliging and intelligent correspondent, of a ]iassnge 
in htrs. West’s late novel, " Tlie Infidel hatlier,’' 
which may be introduced here with propriety. " \Va 
will now return," says this acute obseiver of mcxlern 
manners, " to the Company, and mmi them in proper 
order round the Supper Tables. Good eating is con¬ 
fessedly congenial with John Hull's constitiitioii; and 
all preceding embarrassments and dis.appointmenta 
were absorU-d in tbe h^' that iliis pan of ihc en- 
teftainment would go olt with telat. lUil lady Lilz- 
jolin, being persu.icled that ball suppers an; only de¬ 
signed to be looked at, and having observed that no¬ 
body at Glanville castle ate more tiian a s.mdwich .and 
five dried cherries, originally calculated her eatables 
by rtiis rule, and depended chiefly on painted pdtts 
and biihkets of flowers tp assist lier p/alrdn in covering 
her (.slile,”—^'I'his perhajis may .serve as a faitU to our 
couiKTy gentlemen, and men of fortune, at whoso 
tables too much of thi.s penury is visible. A littlo 
taken from tlie sottish custom of soaking in poi t after 
dinner, might indiice many to lianish foonujwir sup¬ 
per tables the miserable and meagre which 

two potatoes, tliitse poached eggs, and acorn goblets 
itjled with fairy food, display only the spectre of a 
supperMo^fetes," continues Mrs. West, " like 
la^ Fita-Joim’sXare a mixed scene, productive of 
akemateamusementand chagrin, both lothccntertainer 
and entertained; a^d 1 ran describe no spell more 
likely to insitre tbe former, and abate the latter, than 
that the host should not aim at something trauseend- 
antlp fine, and Ihnt the guests should never wislj to ba 
tbought./(Wif/V//cw«/v elegant." 

In imitating the manners of the great, however, wo 
would not wish to conceal tliar some difflcullies are to 
be et^untpred. We ia\p ^ a former paper xp- 
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marked, that thpre is something in this original, ment, the effect of opulence and liberality, not of an 
which no imitation can perfectly attain. It has been entertainment given, but lent, not of resources in- 
observed that the statues, lice, brought by the French herent and ready, but of supplies furnished by^rolun- 
frora Italy make a jtoorcr ligure at Paris than they tary contribution. Tliis is surely very aukward, to 
did at Home, because removed from that classical say the least, as the guests are deprived of the oj>- 
ground with which fame and history had connected portunity of coniplimcnting the hostess on the pro- 
them. In like manner, tite furniture and decorations fusion with which her house is furnished, when tliey 
that seem al home with persotts of real rank anil diJeover that they would be only complimenting their 
fashion lose something by being transferred to more own loans, that no two things are alike, or belong to 
huinhle mansions, although the variegated lamp may tlie same person, and that the covers, dishes, decan- 
be hung in the same festoons and by the same cmi- ters and tumblers, are, like themselves, only visitors, 
Tient tinmen, and the berries may be honestly paid for and must return home next day to their little cup- 
in Covent-garden market. A man who would arro- boards, after having perhaps suffered the same acci- 
gate to liimself a tille niiglit insult, but he could not dents by crowd, pressure, and rough handling, 
rob the fountain ot lion<)ur.^*Persons of rank arc t!ie But still let not those who have adopted the sub- 
source and original of fashions, and it is not even in scription mode of providing for their gne.sts, suppose 
their power to dispense to others that cchu which is that we have recorded the practice in a way of cen- 
fheir own By birth and privilege. All imitation there- sure. We know and believe that it is reckoned gen- 
fore of their manners must be illegitimate, tcel, and wliat “ every body does” must be genteel 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, our imitators beyond the reach of our puny disapprobation. If in 
in lower life Jiate been able to discover some points fonner days it would have been reckoned mean, that 
of resembl.uice within their power. If they cannot, must have been when houses were calculated for do- 
for example, assemble five or six hnndrcd persons, mestic sociAy, and not to be used as taverns, when 
yet il’ they bring togetlrer a number suflicieiit for some confused anjJ odd j^eas of independence were 
every incont cnience of society, the proportion is still prevalent, and men refused to do any thing that they 
kept up: and the logicians tell us, that *' a small could not do without lying ttndcr obligation.s wdiieh 
“ glass may be full, as well ns a large one, only the tltey might be desirous to conceal, and when they 
large one will hold more.” Another resemblance, had no knowledge of wliat a poor helpless being man 
in wliich they may yet be more perfect, is the late- is, witiiout the aid of his fellow-creatures.—No, wo 
ness of the hours of assembling and departure. The have a better motive for the present remarks, whicii 
night is free to tliem as well as to their betters^ and is to recommend a mwle adopted by the great, and 
as they h.i.ve the pleasing recollection that late Iiours which i.s now to be recorded among the incipient glo- 
may, and iinleed often must interfere with the busi- ries of the nineteenth century, and our readers may 
ness of tlie day, we arc not sure whether in this re- therefore depend on its being infinitely more genteel, 
sped they have not an aildilional inconvenience of as well as economical, than any scheme yet invented, 
which their betters can have no idea, and whicii The circumstance to which we allude is contained 
must be charmingly perjilcxing, although, citizen- in an extract from the St. James's Chronicle (and 
like, they may also, in order to render the imitation probably other papers) of last year, and is related in 
more siicces.sful, contract the same contempt fijr the following words. ** Law IntelUnence. Court of 
economy in their ainusenients, the same disdain of King's Rem it, Julif R.—Cafe v. Vaughan. The 
money in .'•lahts and bets, and thus keep up a pro- Learned Counsel who led this cause, said, he never 
portion which wants nothing but rank and title to knew till he read his brief this morning. 
compel the wit or tiie moralist to stand at that awful tilings were done in the great world. He was not 
distance which, witiiout any arrogant pretcii.sioits to aware that all the shew m:Me at some fashionable 
either of the.su characters, we have hitherto eiidca- rou^s was done so very cheaply as it was. The Jury 
voiired to preserve. would scarcely believe tbal: all the finery exhibited 

Thus far the imitation is tolerably correct; but might be borrowed at a very low rate indeed, and that 
there is one difficulty not so easily surmounted, to all tHe articles displayed on such occasions, and which 
winch w'c could not before allude, and which arises the guests might easily suppose were the property of 
chiefly froin a want of practice in giving tumultuous the liost, were only furnished upon credit for that 
eniertafR^enlS. Not only servants must be hired particular occasion. His client, the Plaintiff, who 
pro tempore; but there must be a general borrowing w.as a ghiss and china-man, had furnished the ^fen- 
from ail the guests of articles too numerous for any dant, • a lady of fashion, living in Mandiester-square, 
one house to contain, or require f^ its o>sn pur- for dne of her fashionable parties, with some articles 
poses. This civalcs an embarras wiich, we are ap- in which he dealt, and the bill, df little more than .51. 

| >rclicnsivc, has nothing in it very stylish ; and what was fof the hire of those articles. The lady insisted 
lappened more than once withiiy^our knowledge tliat upon an abatement, and offered him 308. less tlian 
the blundering aukwardness or simplicity of servants the bill, and on that ground defended the action, 
have betrayed strrets which detract very much from llie Juiy vgould scarcely believe how cheaply the tiling 
tlic grandeur of the supper. When it is thus dis- was done, anS^ how little expcnce a great party might 
covere'd that the plates belong to one person, the be accommoda^: what would they suppose the hire 
dishes to a second, the spoons to a third, the knives of 300 drinking glasses ? only 12!^^ od.; and 80 runi- 
and forks to a founh, and the candlesticks to aMifth, mers were charged only 3s. (id. 
it presents the notion, ^lo^ of a hospitable entertain- | “ Mr. Krskiae here interposed, and offered to refer 
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the cause to any on6, which was acceded to by the 
Plaintilt” 

On tliis case it appears quite unnecessary to offer 
any observations, it is pregnant with reflections 
W'hich are williin tiie scojrc of the meanest under¬ 
standing.—In our next, we may indeed advert to the 
subject again with a view to ofter some rationaU- ^ir 
the present crowded state of society, and to account 
tor the late astonishing increase in the population of 
parties of pleasure. _ 

{ VO Lines . 

1N a former Number of the Journal, where we 
begin to investigate the eltects which the French re¬ 
volution had ])roducc(l upon the minds of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the different countries of Europe, we re¬ 
marked, that the principles which encouraged the in¬ 
surrection of the lower orders against the higlier 
assailed us when arrived exactly at that state of society 
at W'hich those principles arc dangerous. The pro¬ 
gress of’ w'eallh, and the diffusion of improvement, 
had loosened the hold of feudal ideas upoa the minds 
of all classes of the people, and the great body of 
them wore not yet suflicienfly instAictcd to perceive 
tlie unalterable connection between the sacred regard 
to property, and the existence of social order and 
happiness. The allurements thcr^ore which the par¬ 
tition of the possessions and authority of the ricli 
field out to the poor, when these latter were called 
upon to okserve their .superiority, and to consider their 
rights, did inspire them with wishes, and with pur¬ 
poses ; and Europe was very near becoming a prey 
to equalizitig doctrines. 

The complete investigation of the circumstances 
w’hiirh rendered the state of France the most favour¬ 
able to the birth and nurture of these ideas, is one of 
tiie most profound and instructive of human specu¬ 
lations. These circumstances, however, even in 
point of number, are an extensive subject j and many 
of them depend on principles which lie too deep in 
hunt;^_ i^ature to be disclosed without dcvelo^enients 
longer than are consistent with the plan of periodical 
publications. But there are some obvious considera¬ 
tions, and those of the first importance, *to which the 
attention of our readers msly with profit be directed 

We consider the peculiar state in which the French 
were witli regard to tliat illumination which is derived 
from literature and books, as one cause which ren¬ 
dered tltem susceptible, in an extraordinary degme, 
of those absurd ideas of legislation, whose effects it is 
our object to investigate. Literature had long been 
cultivated in France, and with great succe.ss. It had, 
since the time of Louis XIV. been more the fashion 
for people of station in that country to attend to let¬ 
ters, and to men of letters, than in any otlier part ot 
Europe j and the concenjs of literature formed an 
important class of Urose objects which occupied tire 
curiosity, and directed the vanity of the great world. 
At the same time the mass of the peopki^nained in 
a very gross state. In a few of the Wwns, industry 
had made some progress, and, by its necessary conse¬ 
quence, had bettereS tiie condition of the labouring 
people. It is known, however, that agriculture in 
Fraaep was always in the most degr#d^ state, and 


the conJilion poor and wretched * 0 ! all who wera 
engaged in it. It is known loo tb.ii tlic maiiut'.icturea 
of France were alw.iys too insigniiicaut to all'cct the 
condition of any considerable proportion of the inha¬ 
bitants. In this depressed situation, wiili no uiovi- 
sion made for tJie cdue.itioii of the lower onlers, 
ignorance among them was imavoid.iWe; and that 
credulity which is its neces.sary attendant w.ns ecpially 
so, as well as that love of change iii'pired by the 
sense of wretchedness. Even tlie higher <»i'ders, 
ihongli their convers.ilion was full of liter.irv concerns, 
were very imperferily instincted; and the temper 
and pursuits or a French noblein.in were a.s little con¬ 
sistent with solid infoiinalioii, as tlio«e of the men of 
like sitn.ilion in other ^ennlries. 'I'be real men of 
letters in France were idw.ays a very inferior number j 
and it is worthy of particular attention in this enquiry, 
that they are works of imagination and taste, not of 
science, by which tlie French literature has been 
chiefly distingnislicd. It is r'^markable, too, that with 
regard to .science, they bad not reai lied l>eyond that 
state of improvenK’iil when the eonstruclioii of theo¬ 
ries is thought the business of philosojibers; and very 
few specimens indeed are to ke found in llieir scienti¬ 
fic productions of enquiries conducted on the princi¬ 
ples of induction and of nature, liven cxperimenl.il 
phiiosephy itself is by thorn distorted into hypullieti- 
cal systems J and the philosophy of miiul, in their 
hands, is a tissue of th<^most wrctelied absurdities. 
The ignorance of all French writers in this important 
brancii of knowledge is profound. A situation of 
thi.s kind, where so few were louiid having minds 
thoroughly seasoned with knowledge, and where so 
many were remarkable for prelensiuns to knowledge, 
was peculiarly exposed to the greedy re( e|>tion, with¬ 
out examination, of all brilliant ide.is, of all .specula¬ 
tions recommended by novelty, and whose conse- 
qiieaces promised any thing great and dazzling. 

There was something, too, in the situation ol France 
which gave this evil tendency more than ordiii.trjr 
force in the case of ]K>litical speculations. Of all ab¬ 
solute governments, probably, wliicli ever existed, 
that of France was the mildest and most generous. 
It diU not prohibit the discussion of jrolitical subjects; 
on the contraiy, it encqyragcd it. Although freedom 
was thus permitted to a very considerable extent in 
the expression of political opinions, it was not, Iiow- 
ever, complete; the writers still felt u^n thcmselve* 
a certain degree of restraint, and after having spoken 
out so far, they broke oiT, and buried hi si¬ 

lence. This is understood to have been^ariicnlarly 
the case with Montes<{uieu, the most sound and judi¬ 
cious of ail the Dolitical writers of France; and it is 
not doubled, thaOlLc would have ex]>la!ned more fully 
several of the mo^t important principles of govern¬ 
ment, had the view of consequences not deferred him. 
In this manner, the French |>eople received a sort of 
half instruction in politics, which enlightened tjiem 
sufficiently to perceive many defects in their existing 
government, but went not so far as to give theiy any 
just conception of the principles wliich form a free 
and r^ular government. The restraint, too, under 
which me writers were laid by tlu* imperfect freedom al¬ 
lowed to tho publication of opinion, obliged them to ex* 
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pross their eensurc^ in n \Vay wliicli dij pt^culiarhurt, by 
iiiuenclo, andiqiplic.ition, ratliiT than direct statcinenl. 
By these nxans diseonient with the existing iiistiiii- 
turns was very •plentifully spread, but no exact know- 
icilgc was distiibiited of the institutions capable of 
rstanlishing a l.>app'cr order of things. This was nc- 
crasatily a state, of extreme credulity with regard to 
all projects (or aniendincnt; and llie most extrava. 
gant was of course regarded ns the most etTectual. 
Tor complete proof of that ignorance remaining in 
France by the restraint under which discussion lay, 
we appeal to the writings of that crowd of authors 
wlio have sprung up during the last 20 year.s, in 
winch the crudest ideas only, respecting the princi¬ 
ples both of order and we^hli in a society, arc to be 
found. They appear to have bi-eii incapable of under¬ 
standing even what was taught by tlieir more ciuiuciit 
authors} dnd to have drawn conclusions from tlieir 
writings which they never intended. I'hi.s fate has 
befallen particularly the writers the most distinguished 
for their clocjucnt eucomiums of liberty, as Uayual 
and lloussc'au, though even they are not altogether 
free iVom lliat charge of ignorance which lies so 
heavy upon llu? rest. When ignorance and presump¬ 
tion in the jsilitic d projectors found the higher orders 
prepared with sanity and credulity, and the lower 
with discontent and credulity, to adopt their ideas, 
foolish cliangcs were unavoidable. 

Wc consider, in the next jil.icc, the natlon.il charac¬ 
ter of the French as a ]H)werful cause of the exhibitiott 
of equaluiiig projects in that country more teadily 
than in any other. No people liave retained with 
more uniformity, for such a length of time, any cha¬ 
racteristic Icuturc, than the Frcncli have retaineil a re¬ 
putation among all their neighbours for a certain vola¬ 
tility and lightness of disposition. An extreme 
iiusceptibility of nil impressions of the moment is a 
n.itural part of this disposition, and a restlessness, an 
eager iicti/ity, and a love of change are nccesS.iry 
consequences. This disposition, as long as it was con¬ 
fined by the arm of power, exerted itself on trifles; 
but a.s stxm as it was allowed to turn toward things of 
importance, it was its nature to rush upon them with 
eagerness and presum|)lion. Excessive vanity stems 
to be a necessary ingredient in the same composition 
of mind. Into the character of no [xiople probably 
did this ever enter as so large an ingredient as into 
that of Frciuhtucn. The idea, accordingly, tlint tliey 
wore discoverers and improvers in politics, and in 
the art^" government, excited their utmost ardour. | 
I’his fHlJlIFthem likewise to disdain to look at the 
institutions of any of their neighbours, and take 
lessons from them j on the contrary, they conceived 
that tlie fuTlIier they went from 9 >ery thffig w'hicli 
heretofore had been established anpng mankind, the 
better they should go. In this temper they Kt upon 
the enterprize of piling down/huir old fabric of go¬ 
vernment, which they did to the ground; and their 
resolution to be improvers, joined to their ignorance of 
Lunaan nature, and of the eternal laws of human so¬ 
ciety, erected a thing in its place, a monuntent of 
cvefla.sting instruction to mankind, whidi inverted the 
order of human aftairs, depressed every thiu^ which 
was exalted, exalled^ev^ry tUiuig which was low, and 


seated in the chairs of authority, from tliemost degraded 
and corrupting sitmtions, wrolche.s, monsters, who 
fastened their bl(H)dy fangs in the bowels of tlieir 
country, and sought onl) to apjicase their fears, tlieir 
liatrcil., tlicirlust of wc.allh, by the destruction of every 

an who possessed either talents, property, or virtue, 

'I'he Slate of m.i iuer.s, too, in France, is, in our 
opinion, to be reckoned no mean agent in the intro- 
(Jnetion of those causes which have produced the 
evils of that country. This is allowcil, on all hands, 
to have been extremely corrupted, 'idio ditrsolution 
in particular of the married slate, .and ^ic corruption 
of the sexes, at least among the higher orders, w'.as 
e.trried to a degree of excess, of whicli there is si arcely 
any example among mankind. In this state of things, 
iiny alfectioii of parents to the children is a tliiii;' not 
very possible, and still less possible is any after tion, or 
any reverenct! of the diildren to the parents. Chil¬ 
dren who grow up under this moral (•■tltme are not 
likely to be impressed with great rerercitce for magis¬ 
trates, of w'hieh parents are tliC representatives ; a 
general disregard of all authority, and of all subordi¬ 
nation becomes the genera] chararteriatic of the p’ople; 
and anarchy, or ijon despotism is the only alternative. 
There was something particularly unfortunate in the 
situation of France with regard to moral iiistruclioii. 
This, in modern Enrojie, had been conveyed to tlie 
[xjciplc only tlirot(|;h the medium of religion But 
K'ligion, as taught by the church of Rome, was cer¬ 
tainly not a very perfect vehicle of moral instruction. 
By the intolerance, too, of that church, no permission 
was granted to the w'isdotn of individuals to commu¬ 
nicate more enlightened principles of religion. It was 
much safer to write against religion altogether, than 
against the particular corruptions of the church. 
When Frenchmen, accordingly, became too enlight¬ 
ened not to be shocked with these corruptions, such 
was tlie course which tlicy took. They attacked reli¬ 
gion itself; they .succeeded in destroying very gene¬ 
rally the belief of religion in all classes of the com¬ 
munity : and when religion, by which only morality 
had been taught, was*iakcn away, morality wwi’along 
with it, and the mind wa| left totally destitute of 
principle of«any kind. Sordid scltishness directed the 
aetions of every man wi^i regard to his neighbour, 
and abandoned sensuality, with regard to himself. 

By these, together witii many other causes, did the 
new and extravagant doctrines of politics receive ad¬ 
mission into France. We leave it to a Frenchman, 
whom we before promised to quote, to describe iTicir 
progress after they were introduced. 

“ The disorder of the finances, and the diflicuhicsof the 
admiiiistr.'itioii, which had been encreasiiig from the time 
of J./>uis XIV. were raised to a height by the cxjiense of 
the Aiiiericjn war. Mercenaiy courtiers could think of 
no better means of overcoming the.se difticulties, than pro¬ 
posing clianges of the ministers, and tliese changes, alwaw 
more Uttfbrtunate, by removing the confidence of the 
people, created at last that opposition of the parliaments, 
winch ledNihem to demand the assembly of ilie States 
General.* 

*Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, travelliDg in France, 
when young, observed a decision of the parliament, which piohi- 
bited the execution of an edka of the king, pasted up by the side 
of that edict. From this single fact that diseerning man predicted 
that a levoluiioa vouktsoonovenumamoiig us the authwiejr.’ 
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“ It was imposaiMf liiil tWa contest hetsveen the 
tiimne anil the iiarlianients, la tween the ministerial power 
and the stren^tii of opinion, slionld produce iinporimt 
changes in the government. And it is impossible to I'oigei 
the jiairiotie impulse wltieli s-ivnieil, in l 7 tot, to actn.atc all 
oriiers of the Slate. It still was c.isv to reconcile all inte¬ 
rests, to restore order to the tinanees, and confirm the ro\,tl 
authoritv; the iiu:.tns would have |ac.sented iliemselvcj in 
iimltiiudis to real si.itesincn; oiii tlie minisiurs of 
l.oiiisXVI. smnctl to h.we a band.iee over iheir eves. 
Jiicapaiile either of probing our svomid', or healing tlu-in, 
lliey did not ^leinpt it; and discovered no other expedient 
liui th.it of Aiibcnting to the cent ocatioii of the states of 
the '■!»• •I'aVT 

“ it w.iMinposilbleto rliuscamorO unfortunate moincnt 
forth.it asseinma;^ and it ought to ha\e li-en foreseen 
th.it the opposition ohAbi’ ideas and interests of ilie dcpinies 
of the three orders wouTil produce the most violent dissen- 
tkin.s, if the court itself dal not direct the rciohnioii, 
prcjuiod long bcfoie in the miiids of men, bv tlie dccl.iiiia- 
tioiis of onr [ireiciiilid pliilo-iipher-, liv the aolii'ip.nioiis of 
a crowd of half lojined people, foiined by lli • pcru.sal of 
their svorks, by the corriiptiou of the peojile of all ranks, 
p.n ticnlarly the higher, and hv the lidienlous arrangements 
of the government, which excluded the (.•opie from all 
einplnyiiicnts, either in the law or the arinv, •iiid from the 
higner si.iiions in the church^ * 

“ I’lit'orimute'iV there w.is no one in the councils of the 
King who had ahilitv, lirlue, or courage enough to he ahlc 
to direct hiiu in such difficult circum.st.mces, Ko attcinjit 
even was made to trace tlie cmirst^w liieli the stales oiielit 
tofu'low; tiiid that iminerous .i.scmhly met, iii the midst 
of the gciicial feruicnt, withoiil knowing itself what it was 
fi^irig to (inderl.ikc. 

*' 'I'liere were observeil, among these niemhcrs, men disiin- 
gnisheil for their genius, and i.iiowledgc of diflereiit kinds; 
hut no one possessed that nnioii of knowledge, energy, 
rnor.'ilitc. and jicrsoiial authority, whicii could coniroiil 
and direct the p,tssions of the as -iiilbly to the grand ol,|ect 
of puhlie iiiiliie. Pally spirit, lialretl, revenge, soon exlii- 
hilcil themselves in the iniilst of an assemblv, in which 
nothing ought to liiwe existed but tlie desire of serving the 
stale: and the extreme iauiiranccof the greater part of the 
<li puties, .and of the people, uniliiig with the deiiiium of 

i iassion, pmdureil those terrible siibversinns wliicli covcrcxl 

r'ra uee w illt victims ,md with rusns. 

• • • • 

“ The more we reflect #>n the subversion of the throne of 
Franc e, accoinplibhod on the 10th of AugiTSt in four hours, 
tlu- more ate wc cominced Jlhat it would have been impos¬ 
sible 111 an age, had there been in France any point ot re- 
tanlatioii, where the roval authority, and public opinion, 
could liavc met tiith refuge and support. But the consti¬ 
tuent assembly, by confuiindmg all ranks, destroying all 
cniistitiUcd bodies in tlie state, and subverting all true spirit 
of^liberty, and of patriotistii, hatl raised up a sect, whose 
monstruiis opinions and furious frenzies could neither be' 
calculated nor restrained. 

“ The day, on which France saw her king perish on a 
■cafTold, was the consequence of die lOtli of Augiist. 
Pretended thinkers, deini-pbitosophers, saw in these terrible 
events only the &H of a man whom rite priiviples of 
equality had reduced to a level with others, instead of see¬ 
ing in "them die loss of a magistracy necessary for the pre- 
scruation of the rights of the people; but thq wliole nation 
belield in that awful catastrophe the cori^ion of all its 
misfortunes; and from that period thJ''tyranny exercised 
in the name of the people has known no Ijoiinds; the aetors 
in these cruel tragedies tearing one another to pieces for die 
share of authority, dreamed of nothing but pluti and 
Reason*: and in their juat terrois, one would liave said 


lint they desired, like Caligula, to cut off all the heads io 
die intu,ii at one blow. , 

“ In these hoirible davs perished the nioiit illusiriotis. the 
most I’liligiiiened, ilus iinvst virtimus persons, wlioin Fr.inee 
cotiuiiieil. tieiienms Ma’.edierlK's! Baibariims laid on von 
h.inds piilhiti’d w-ilh die bloml of vour children, and von 
li.id im (idler consoloinn, but that ol seeing them snatched 
from this .lecursod l.oidl 

“ Then was sacritiei-d the accomplished Iiavoisier, no 
less ei'iineiit for die beauty of his character, dian for hia 
proloiind illscoterirs. 

“ 'I'heii perished that princtss, the example of every 
virtue, wliosc Iratcrnal tenderness ecpi.illed her roiir.ige. 

“Then it was tlwt the daugbier of the (’a-.s,irs, ilie un¬ 
fortunate wife of Louis XVI. l.■l,•.\e^l, .ifier so long an 
ag'iny, the stroke which lini.slud li t mniiterable .siillerings. 

Then it wMS, in •.liorl? th.it iiiiioecnce, voulli, ability, 
virlne, be lutv. oM-.ige, met cteiy d.iy with dc.illi in the 
mid ' of the grosse.t Ignoiiiiiiy. 

“ MMiy c:m we not cfl'Ace, by our tears, tlie niemorv of 
those lerroii ? They were not die woik, .at ltM,«t, of the 
prop!-, as li.is heen uiijuslly s:iid; no, it is iiiqmssihle to 
hilievelln* this unforiunale people, endowed with sensi- 
hilily, would ever have consented to so many crimes, if 
they h.wl liccn allowed to expre.ss their wishe.s, and if the 
effects of tyranny had not fcligre<l e\<ii its movers." 

The stale in which the French revolntioii lias left 
tiic minds of tiie inhabitants of that country, rannot 
with ease be exactly cither understood or dcscrilietl. 
The principles propagated during that jteriod, promoted 
.1 conn»leic revolution all the habits of belief res¬ 
pecting; political, moral, religious, or domestic affairs. 
'I'o V'hat degree the old habits of belief were er.uli- 
cated, and new' implanted in the whole mass of (lie 
people, must in a great measuse be an object of cmi- 
jectiirc, even with the man w'ho has the most exten¬ 
sive and intimate intercourse among them. That a 
multitude of those, habits went completely is most 
cerlaiii. One of those, of which the fewest traces 
;iiT|icar, is the regard to birth and titles which for¬ 
merly so much prevailed. As to an admiration of 
the trappings of stale in their rulers and chief ma¬ 
gistrates, it seems to be nearly as great as ever. We 
see, too, that the old habits of belief respecting reli¬ 
gion remained in snlticieni force to bring them back 
to institutions, in some degree, at least, resembling 
the former. 

With respect to sciitimcnts of morality, the prin¬ 
ciples of nature will always have considerable force. 
But it is certain tliat the sight of the crimes which 
have been committed, and tlie habitual fears iu which 
every man has lived, must have h ad 3 . ^ ^ unfa¬ 
vourable effect upon the minds of the^tJpIeT They 
have been comjielled to foster self-love, and malig- 
rfiant rather Jhnn benevolent sentiments towards 
others* respec^for virtue has been lost; and it is 
lillle now consic^red ciUier as a ground of self-esti¬ 
mation, or of dignity in the eyes of others; and in¬ 
deed it is the geneMil principle, even of their philov 
sophers, that utility only constitutes duty. 

The miseries which Uic people have suffered, from 
all the governments of which they have had experi¬ 
ence, the multitude of them which have succeeded 
one another with such rapidity, the accusations with 
which they have always loaded one another, ami the 
glaring absurdities whic!^ Uipy have all exhibited. 
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have well nigh disgraced all government in tlic eyes 
of the people; and we believe it would be an expres¬ 
sion not far from the truth to say that they have no 
polllieal opinion^ at all. Pixhausted with the miseries 
and tcrrois of the revolution, they unite in the most 
passionate dc.sire.< of its termination, and are ready to 
receive and to bless any means of accomplishing that 
object. Toward tlie present government they appear 
to be totally p.is.sive, and willing to receive whatever 
it chnscs to impose. But what may be the duration 
of this apathy, it is impossible to foresee; or what 
turn their passions may next take. The sentiments of 
the author whom we have already quotdtl, describing 
■what he daily witnesses, deserve particular respect. 

At this moment," says h^,* the rapiditv of events, 
tlic experience of the past, the inconstancy of the nation, 
ha\c turned the tide of seiitliiieiit in a direction perfectly 
contrary to that of the revolution, and of lib»Tty ; the ex¬ 
aggerated ho|K:s with which the people were fed, are 
Vani.shcd, credulity is at an end; ever}'man finds liiinself 
atniek in bis person, in bis affections, in bis possessions, 
ill bis industry: and if speedy and decisive measures are 
not taken to restore o]iinioii to health, this disposition of 
mind may irivohe us in chil war. 

“ 'I’liis frightful prospect •.I'ill appear hot too probable, if 
we consider the rap.dity with which the Brcmdi cliavacter 
passes fioni one extreme to another laitely, lilx-ity and 
equality were our idols; at present they are considered a.s 
only pnilosuphtcal eliiiiieras. The people ongiit to be led 
by reason alone; at present, every one cries the people is 
a. wild beast, vvbieh must be crliidiirtid !iy force. Resist¬ 
ance of oppression, fraleriiily, .’iiid the patriotic renuncia¬ 
tion of self, were the line phr.ises of our wise talKeis; 
now the only language bc.ird is to recoiumcnd a bliml sub¬ 
mission to "overjimcnl, disregard of public aH'airs. and the 
conrcntriition of one's own interests. Our legislators and 
philosophers doubted concerning nothing, ami prouoiinced 
with assurance roneemiiig every thing; at prc.scnl, asto¬ 
nished at the ellects of their own idc.is, thi-y doubt coii- 
ceriiiiig every thing, and to conreal their .shame, and nn:- 
serve their self love, they would make vis believe that tnqre 
is nothing certain, ciilicr in politics or in nior.ils. h'or- 
incrly we vveic eager for pamphlets, nevvs-papej-s, disserta¬ 
tions both political .ind ccontiinical; at present we wish to en¬ 
gage in no discussion, to read no instniotive book, ami the 
most ridiculous novels and romances are the only sidijccts 
with which we arc occupietl.”* 

It IS with real grief that we ptesent to our readers the 
following message sent on Tuesday by the King to both 
houses of parluunent. We earnestly hope that war is not 
about to be renewed, an event which must be ruinous in 
so extraordinary a degree to both France and Enp^and. 
But, b(MMi^;vnc of the message, and the vigorous mea¬ 
sures which are adopting by government, prove but loo 
completely that differences of a serious nature exist be¬ 
tween the governments. All the ships of war, at Ports¬ 
mouth, have received orders to repair to Pithead.a A fleet 
of observation will immediately be forn^; and the most 
ex|)editious mode of raising seamen 1^ been resorted to. 
Press-w'arrants liavc licen issued, and numbers of sailors 
found in and about I.<)ndon were wsteiday exatnined lie- 
fore the 1/ird Mayor, and sent to the tender. The funds 
in consequence of these measures have felt some depres¬ 
sion. Consols yesterday left oft at 64i*—they had been as 
low as (h!i—Omiihiiii IS Discount. 

«G. R. . , V 

" His Majesty thinks it necessary to acquaint the house, 
lliBt as very considerable ipilitaiy preparations arc now 

* Considerations sue rCrganlsation Socialc Introduction., i 


carrying on in the ports of France and Hollaiul, his Ma¬ 
jesty thinks it expedient to adopt measures of precaution for 
the safety of his dominions. Although these preparations 
are avovvodiv direrted to colonial purposes, yet, as great ami 
important discussions are now carrying on between his 
Majesty and the French govcrniiicni, the issue of wliich 
nwv be uneertain, and liis Majesty being solicitous for tlie 
coiyinuancc of Peace, is inducvxl to make this comiiiuni- 
cation, in the full iiersuasion, that whatever may be the 
event, he may rely with perfiet confulcnce on the public 
spirit and lilicfality of his faithful eoinmons, to take such 
measures as shall conduce to the honour of ^is crown, the 
hafciy of his dominions, and the essential iYerests of hi" 
people.” __ ,, , 

Ekratum.—I n the Account of l.a ^larpc, page 27.0, 

No. !), for “ the Mcniori.'il vviis..^''i:iblislie<l m 6 vols. 

8vo.” rrnd “ all Mr. La llarpe'.l works meiitioiied in tlie 

paragnipli preceding the last, were published in fivols. Syo.” 

CO NT K NT.S. 

PirY.<:ir.«!.—I, On the Jini'ty (hsfornvtl j/tarfets, II. OJ* the stones 
to fatlj'itnn thv titmo^^ithcre. III. StO’‘U'utef capab'e of 
tiiicn, IV. OnAntnnonY* V. On (*alaticnHs Ptr^pbatii>n» 
VI. fhi the Currents in the OirtnK VII. Me hud uj preecnhuff the 
decay of Peatt^hees, VIII. Ucvieiv of‘ Or. Ule^hurou^tis Book on 
the Atr^jnimp vafumr lathn IX. Diy^ynelha* Mediaile de 

VAnnee d'Onenf. P^embnu^^f the FtcticfiSoaetYjor etuoitro^ 
tndustiy.—\uUttdufuui of Sheep^^^Ltnen rendeted 
iinpentiruNc to an aud water* 

l.iTi'.imuHS.—/’fiila id'D Arrounl of the Itulum Rciunr of 

Cuyai^e cn Pnmont^Z.^i. by Brvtov.^Oj the Pasutpeof Si. Cr^dhnrd^ 
fy ike Oinhest of Dei.onmne*^Of M)* i'uhnans Nar Comedy,-^ 
Odv on the Pu\l,-—hiiitnluni from the SpuniitU'^Kjoi^nnn Jio'il 
Mn,hnt.—•Letter to Cu]-tt Lo[ft,—^Sotut>. 

Kout>« ^^e, 

I'oi UK s ,—of the pri>f>r(*>s tf rci'otutiojuny punnples in 
Pitnueu itkan evtnu'tfrom C(>nMiU*ratiomsurrc)rj‘nni/iitionsocialc* 
— yotUes.^Khrf s Mes^atre to loth fLmsei rf Puilmment, vigorous 
inethovc^ of eoreinumit ihe)eu}utn. 


Pn u of matter ub/igi s us to dejer several oj our udiei • 
tisemenls to the ui.rt Kiimhrr. 


PHILOSOPHICAL riUKSACTlOSS. 

PUBLIC are respectfully informed that, from Its 

I very imperfect execution, it has hetn rt-olvcd wholly to dis¬ 
continue am) cancel the Edition ot the Ahiidijcnient of the Phh,. 
snphrnl Tmnsiu turns, of which one Volunic was published last 
year by Messrs. Bunney and Gold. 

Messrs. C. and R. B.vldwN have been induced to put 41 a]^ new 
Abridgement of the same Work, to be edited by 
CHARLES HUrrON, L.L.D. F,H.S. Mathematical Professor 
" at Woolwich. 

Tire Department of Medicine, including Anatomy, Physiology, 
ClirimtIrY, filfe. will he undertakefi 

By RICHARD PEARSON, M.D. P.S.A. of Bloomsbury-Square. 

That of Natural History, including Zoology, Bohaiy, Mint- 
ralogy, the. by a Gentleman eminent in those Sciences, whose 
name will be announced in a Prospectus, which will be laid 
bcfoic the Public in a few days. 

The first part of the Work is preparing with all possible dispatch, 
and will be shortly ready for publication. - 
Neio Bridge-street, Match IIh, 1803 . 


This Day is PuHishrd, Piiee Is. 

\ ^SERMON on the Depravity of the Human Heart, 
exemplified generally in the conduet of the Jew, and parn- 
culany in that of Lieut. Col. Despard, picviuus to his execution, 
preached at St. George's, Hanover-.Square, Keb. 37, 1803 , by the 
Rev. WILLIAM LEIGH, L.L.B. 

Morning IVeacher at the aforesaid church, and Rector of Little 
Humstcad, Norfolk. 

Printeil for^n Hatchard, Bvxikscller to her Maiesty, No. 190, 
Piccadilly; aiSl^ld by Mr. Park, Bookseller, Asblioutne^ Mr. 
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PHYSICS. • 

I. On the IViiT Tree of Luuistana. Tti/ C. J>. Cadet.'* 

A VAR I VT^' of llic croton si hiferinn, for 

■l‘\instanc<Z the tomei xehift 1 u, the poplar, the alder, 
tlie h^~!r.Ti\it'^al of the tilbecf lahiated plants, 
yield, when boijVd in water, a solid inllanimable 
substance, rescmbi™:!? was or tallow j but the tree 
which \ields this sub'.fhiice in greatest abundance is 
the til I/I ltd erii/ira, or wax tree. 

It i.s nientioncd pai dcularly in the history of the 
Academy of Sf ieiues for 17'^*'and l7'’-j, that Mr. 
Alexandre had obscrxeil in Lrniisiana, a tree, of the 
size ( f a cherry-lri e, and ha\in.f the appearance anti 
odour of the nnri'.e, wbnh bore berries about the 
size ot a coiiandcr seed; that these berries contained 
a .-.ipall round l.cmel, ('o'.(y.'d wiiji a shining wax, 
easily .scpaiated by boiling the, beiri(.s in water. I'liis 
wax, accoitliijg to ,Mr. Ale.xainlie, has more (onsist- 
tnee, and is ii.oil biittk; than o\ns. The inhabitants 
of f.oii'.sitna cnsphiy it for makftig candles. I'he 
seeds yielil, he .‘a\s, a red l.d.e, and the water in 
wLidi they aie boiled is an infallible cure for the 
' most obstinate dysentery. 

'I'he myrir 1 cenl'er.i has been examined by bot.anisls, 
and is eten iidtitaled with success in the dilli’rent 
btttanic gaidens ot Mnropc. There are several varie¬ 
ties ot it; two of (hem, ihc iiii/riea ciniera iii/:.‘u\li- 
Jolia and liitijiiliu, ;ire described by Ayton. ''J’he first 
grow's in f.ouisiana, the second in IVnnsylvauia, Ca¬ 
rolina anil \ nginia. Ihe lirst of these is delicate, 
but the tecond prospers remarkably well in l*'iancc, 
and has even stucceded in Prussia. Each tree, or 
ratiier shrub (for it scarcely is entitled to the name ot 
tree) y ::'nout 7 pounds of berries, from whieJi 
tiearly one fourth of their weight of wax is obtained. 
I'he proee.,, 1 ; cxticniely simple. The*benies are 
boiled in w atcr, being occajionally squeezed againtrt 
the sides of the boiler to hasten the separation. The 
Wax swims on the .surface, and is skimmed otf with a 
sjioon. \\ 111 n ihc'berries refuse to yield more they 
uie taken out, and fresh ones put in their place, 
boiling water biing supplied as fast as it evaporates. 
Hie wax is filteied through cloth, and then cast into 
t.ikes. Alter a lert.iin time it is necessary to change 
tlic water in which the berries are boiled, and emplpy 
fresh water. 

Mr. C.uUt has lately made a set of experiments on 
ihe-e bciries, and on the wax which they ati’ord. Che 
following aie the obsei vntionX which he has published. 
I'lie berries of tjie niyrica ecrifera arc about the size 
of a jiepiR’r-corn. Thdlr surface is white, rpixed hero 
and there with rough bl.uk spots. 'I'hey.Savea greasy 
feel. Wild! sqnee/ed, a stnuh-liko mutter separates 
from them, mixed with sm ill black round grains, re- 
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‘icmbling gun-powder. '11,ere lemains behind a 
bicotyledinoiis kernel, surroinidid witli .1 thick woody 
covering. Wlicn a h.indfnl of berries are rnblxd up¬ 
on a Jiair sieve, ih'ne passes tlirough a while powdi r 
mixed with black grains. Aleobol d;s<oI\es tlie while 
powder, watcr^iauses it to separ.il.- I'lnin the solui.on, 
and to swim upon llie .surfaie I'f ibe Iiqtiid, W hen 
melted, it assumes exaelly the appe.nrnu e of die vel- 
low w.ix of l.miisiana. *Ili iii-e it lollo’vs tliat Ihe 
wax of the myrie.i is the white si.iii h-lii.e matter 
which envelopes its ben ie->, • 

Mr. Cadet took it for gr.iiUed lliaf iheM.ieK pi.wder 
which was mixed with the w,i\ (-oiil.diied a lolonriiig 
matter, and made many cx|unniei;ls in older to ex¬ 
tract I'rom it tliC line like mentioned by Mr. .Ak x.indre. 
After having triturated it in a nunl.ir, lu- boded it in 
.1 solution of alum, but. tliojiquid .scarcely aeijuirixl 
any colour, and llie alumiii.i, when pivcn)ilal<’d by an 
alk.ali, was only slightly dirtied. He poiired alcoliol 
on another poi lion of the black powdi r. '1 he tmi tore 
assumed the colour of wine lees, and on the a|>plit',)« 
tion of heal it became as red as a sliong tincture of 
Quinquina bark. This Ifd him to .sup|)ose that the 
colouiing matter of the bka 1. jjowder was rcsinmis; 
hilt on adding water to the lini inre no prccipil.itc .ip- 
peared. On adding to tin; liuiture wati r huMing 
alum in solution, a slight piecipiiaic .ip'H'.m d: .i mi- 
lution of sulplial of iron rendered it ,is blai !. ,is uik. 

The astiingent matter annoinn-cd hy .\lr. Ali- .iMlic 
exists in the decoction of il'o berries. Mi. I'.idci 
boiled .some of the berries in a silver b.isnn. 'I'ho 
dec»clion assumed a green < olonr, its taste w.is 
slightly uslringi nt; it yii Ided a blai k prei ndt.ite witli 
the solutions ot iron. Vlieii lie.'Ucd in a ili.m non 
vessel it quickly be<.;ime bl.iek. 'I'o a-i ei I .in w IieibiT 
this properly was o.viiig to llio pu sente o' g dlie m id 
or tan, he added a little of .i strong ‘•(.Iniion oj ;;e- 
latinc, but no jirceipitate was formed. Heine, a'‘Hid¬ 
ing to Mr. (’.'idct, it is itreouserjiience of tlie -pre 'ane 
nt gallic acid lliat the decoclioii of tlie biriies of the 
myrica cerifera owes its propeity of stopping dysen¬ 
teries. 

The wax of the, myrica is alwaiys of a greinish 
yellow'’ colour. Its consistence is greatf’.'H'Sirilf -tiees- 
wax, and it is more easily reduced !•> pow'dcr. 1 lenco 
Mr. Cadet concludes that it is more m.ygcnised than 
bces-w'ax.« Candl”s m.ide of the wax of tlie niyiiea 
burn with a white I’anve, give all cxceilent light vviili- 
out smoke, do not i(ln,aiid, wlien newly m.iile, iliriiist; 
a gratelul odour, whi^h the iiihabilarils of Lou's.ana 
consider as very salutary. When distilled, a portion of 
the w'ax comes over like buder, w hiicrthan before, 
but deprived of its former consisienee; anotlicr por¬ 
tion is decomposed, and yields wafer, selnu ir at id, anJ 
an empyreumatic oil. A good derd of inrbonic ai it! 
gas andcariionated hydrogen g.ss is evoKed, .and there 

: remains in the rctott a black cliarry bituminous resi- 
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tlimin. The sanje proJuds me obtained from com- 
riioii 

Alcohol di''?olvcs ilic wax of the myrica, hut ctlier 
is n bettor soUi-nt of it, ami either of them will bleach 
it. When boiii d uilh weak .sulphuric acid, it becoine.s 
XXInter th.ui belore, hut yellow bees-xvax by this pro¬ 
cess ilocs not chanj^e its colour. Oxyniui i.itic .acid 
bleaches both kituls of wax ; but that of the myrica 
xvilh more ditllculty. Ammonia dissolves the wax of 
the myrica: the solution is brown, anil a portion of the 
wax IS eonverted into soap. This alkali has mueh 
le.ss action on bces-wax. 

AVlicn agitated in a .solution of boilyig potass, both 
specie.s hecome xvhite, and a soap is formed. Mr. 
Cadet thitiks that the alkali in this process exerts a 
double action. It first conibiiics. according to him, 
with the constituent priiiiiples of the wax, and this 
combinatkni favouis the subseipient combination of 
the wax or oil with the oxygen of the atino->ph<-re. 
11 enee, says he, the reason that oil, on being com¬ 
bined with :'ti alk:di and afterwards sepaiatcd by an 
acid, is always concrete. 

When the soap of the niyric.i wax is decomposed, 
the wax is obtained of ^ white colour, but in a parti¬ 
cular stale, whicli reiulers it unfit for use. 

Mr. Cadet recommends the cultivation of the my¬ 
rica to his eouiitrymen, and points out the advantages 
xvhieh xvould n-sult Irom it. The astringent prin¬ 
ciple which it Contain.', might beemploved in medicine, 
and would be extreujcly iistfid to the dyer, the hatter, 
and the t.inner. 'I'he wax might be a)'plieil in all the 
>urpiise'» of bees-wax, and if it could be afforded at a 
ow price, .soap might likcxvisc be made of it. 

The art of lileaching it requires some jittention. 
Sulpiuiiic acid and oxymnriatie acid present thom- 
sehes lor that purpose. Mr. C'adel supposes that the 
proee.s migl'.t he aceoiii|)lished advantageously, if wax 
xvere str.itilied with the hyperox) muriat of lime of the 
bleachers, and the aerd disengaged by means of*weak 
sulphuric acid. 

II. On Ihf tinnliti/ of' Sorifi. 

Mr. Vebert, in a late number of the Journal dc 
Chimie, by Van Mons, infnims us that certain specie.s 
of xvhite soap, instead of yielding a limpid .solution in 
alcohol, form with it a jellyp,wInch becomes liquid by 
the application of heat. To ascertain the cause of Uiis 
appealance he made the following exiicriments. 

1. Soap, formed by triturating in a mortar two parts 
of olive oil and one part of alkaline ley, was very 
pertikitir^MA.formed no jelly in alcohol. 

'J. To six parts of this soap he added one part of 
starch in powder, and mixed them together before the 
soap acquired consistence. Hut xyhen tins mixture 
wa.j dissclved iu alcohol, the starcli separated from it. 

;5. lie iiiturated together oi|4 part of alkaline 
ley. two pai is of melted tallow, and one fourth part 
of starclt. In a few hours ^lis mixture formed an 
extremely hard soai), which produced a jelly with 
spirit of xvinc and water. The jelly which it formed 
with onc-cighth pait of water xv.is opake j with one- 
fourth it formed an apparently excellent .soap. 

4. The soap made with tallow and alkali, w'ithout 
starch, yielded also a jelly, but which had fess coii- 
si.'lctice. t . 
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r>. Two parts of grease, and one of alkaline ley, 
yielded a white hard soa)), xvhieh dissolved in warm 
alcohtil, but gclatini/ed on cooling. « 

III. On the jthsofplion of .Hr Jl'atcr, 
til/ Dr. Triestley. 

In the fifth volume of' the American Tmnsactions, 
TJr. Priestley gives us the result of his experiments on 
liie apparent absorption of air by' water, lie finds 
that, if .snllieicnt time bo allowed, all kinds of .air 
xvithonl distinction will be absorbed by the water in 
which they are confined. ® 

I. In the Iregiiming of May 17!).'', h< sotbv •> .uix- 
tiire of nitrous and common air 'uen occupying the 
space of l.vJ.j. iJy the V'^th of tliirtober its bulk was 
reduced to ()..U, although no>#4|h"tioii had been used ; 
on the ;i(Jtli of November its bulk was > Decem¬ 
ber'.’d it was 0.'2g ; .T.inuaiv I till it wasO.llj Fe- 
bru.iry Iglh it was 0.0*); Febru.ii v 'jjtb it was t'.t'li, 
and on April Jd it was eomplelely ab-orbed. A mix¬ 
ture of tliCiO airs eonlined over I'Hrcury remained 
vvitlioiit eliange from October to Ajuil. 

-. A lyixture of common and intlammable air, 
fired tugcthiH' December l:)th, and tlieii oe<npyiiig 
the space of t.-V, was ivholly vanislii'd by .fitly igtli. 

.'5. When I'otnmon air is subjeeled to tiiis ex[)eri- 
ment, il-> oxygen is alw.iys fii.l ;iij-i)rhed. Ten oiinee 
measures of eoiiiiii'iii air exposed to water from the 
,'.xili of July III life I ‘itli Atii',Usl in a glass j.ir, about 
ten iiK'lies in di.imeter, wi-ie ive.iu eil lo seven oimce 
measures, einnpU iely (as Dr. Priestley 

terms it,) as was luu'ilier <|uaiility of ounce mea- 
.siircs, when it was reduced to l.'i. 

I. To ascertain wliat kind of air would he most 
afleeted in (he.*; circnnislances, he exposed equal 
qu.iiitilies ot tliiieieiil ga.scs on the J.'Ill Deeeniber. 
■I'iiey were all gradually diminished till July I si, wben 
the oxy'gen ga;. was redueed to a very sin.all bubble ; 
and on July the (ilb, tlie liydrugen gas and conimi.>n 
air, and an equal mixture of common air and nitrous 
gas, were all wholly vanished. Nitious gas was al- 
vv'.'iys absorbed sooner than any other, till it vva.s re¬ 
duce*! to the staU* of azotic gas, which vmrsoon ef¬ 
fected, if the suiface expojieil to the action of water 
was huge. ■ 

‘ .a. He put one measnrf’ of common air into a glass 
tube 5 feet long, .md phu.ed in a trough of water I ,S 
inches deep. S*) that bj feet of water 'mtervened 
between the eonlined air and the surrounding atmo¬ 
sphere. Heing lel’t in this situation from June .‘ilh to 
July ‘.?.Sth, it was reduced to 0..S, completely phlogisii- 
eated: so that this long space'of water had made 
little or no obstruction lo the process. 

tb’. Scarcely any ditference in the rale of absorption 
was proiluced, by compressing the eontined air by 
plunging the jar containing it to sonic depth iimler 
wal^r. But dilatation by an air-pump prevented 
absorption, and compression by a condenser rather 
promoted it. 

7. Th«4gst state of all these ga.scous bodices before 
tliey dis3p]iw»jed was tli:it of azotic gas. 

8. Agitation promoted the ab.sorption to a certain 
point, but impeded the total -absorption; and when 
the water was warto, tlie quantity was iu some cases 
increased. 
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5). When onn h.ilf of rmy qiianiily of hyilrot'en | 


g.is was absorbed by ihi** proiress it w.t'* wliully phio- 
f^isticated, though the air giNoii out hy tin- water ut 
which it \vii>! agitated was of the st.iiid.inl of eoiti- 
irioii air. Having agitated ‘J measures of inflamina- 
hlc air in distilled w ater for an hour, he ob'^erved that, 
after being diniini’>hed, it was itiefcased in bull^ 
hud after some time it occitpicd the same space as at 
first. Being then exaiuined, it was not at all iitdani- 
tnablc, but havino carbonic acid in it, and was of 
'ftjie standard l/.'i when the air in the water was ef 
thVstapdard IJOl. Oxygen gas was soon reduced by 
this process lo a^i%ch lower standard. After agila- 
titig :! measures of\liis air of the standard with 
two c<jual measures of- 'utrous gas, the quantity was 
l.tib, of the standard of I.I7. —After agitating :i 
mixture, of ‘i measures of hydrogen gtis and one ol 
oxyg'-n gas, five minutes, it was reduced lo 1.5)^; 
after .0 miimtes more it was reduced to I.Ki; after 
Otiier j miliums to 1.7, when it extinguished a candle. 

IV. 0/1 CuUot/iiir iiiifil Jo/' l’oIi,'>f/i/y'. 

It is well known that co!c;olhar is a red oxide of 
iron, obtained by the <Iee(iitipositic«n of sulpliat of 
iron. It is emi>!oyed in order to give lo steel its last 
und finest polisli. But it does not answer the pur-1 
pose, unless it he in its fine&t state of pulvc ii/.a(ioii, 
and to lednce it to this st.'ile is a wofk of great labour, 
many successive levigations being lequisite. Guyton 
Morveau has lately proposed an exceedingly simple and 
■ easy mclhovl. The fell of hats owes its black colour 
lo iron. If a piec’e of hat be immersed for a few 
minutes in diluted sulphuric acid, the iron, according 
to Guyton, is precipitated rod, and in the state of an 
cxceeilingly fine powder. When this powder i.s 
washed, dried, and moistened with oil, it is fit for 
use. It is usual for workmen to polish hard sub¬ 
stances by means of colcoihar laid on pieces of worn- 
out hat. Guyton’s method is of course exceedingly 
economical, as it enables us to use bat alone for tlie 
purpose, allcr it has undergone aj^ery simple process. 

V. 0/1 the Prciic/"ialw/i ut ^l/mnal liodicsi Jro/n Putre^ 
fact/mi, • 

M. Chanssicr has lately aniionnced, that if prepara¬ 
tions of animal bodies be immersed for a certain 
number of days in a saturated solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and afterwards exposed to light air, thev 
are no longer susceptible of putrefaction ; they pre¬ 
serve their form, acquire considerable liardness, and 
arc not exposed lo the attacks of insects. 

VI. 7’hi; Icrla/idic Horse, • 

The King of Denmark, anxious to promote the 
happiness of his subjects, lately sent Professor Ohms 
Olavius to Iceland, in order lo explore tlie Nattral 
History of that country. Tfie professor having f ul¬ 
filled his niission> to ttie satisfaction of his Majesty, 
the result of his observations liave been published in 
the Danish language, from whicli we intend to give 
some occasional extracts.—As a specimen we insert 
die following. • 

• A great number of horses are to be met with in 


Iccl.ind. A pens.int, in lolrr.ablc gnlui l ircnnul.iMtS’s. 
Usually keeps ten or a vlozon, :i;.d ihoA- who .re .it 
ibcir case liom twenty lo tliirlv. iiuliid'iig s.aid't • 
hiiiscs, commonly three or four of this number, it.r 
the u-e of his wife and lamily. 'I'be hoi.es ,iie of 
dirterenl sizes, but they ate all n'lnark.ibli* biuiey, .iinl 
can endure a gtvit ile il of (.itigue. 'I'lie oidm.uy 
size is fiom tbiiieeii lo loiuieeu ii miK higli. A be.ist 
of but then will cinywith cue fiom tliree lo lour 
liuiulied weir, 111 , and witli thus load iliey will tr.oel at 
the rate of six miles an hour. 

It is se.'irce ijiissiMe to conceive the ,im i/ing in¬ 
stinct of this animal, o( wlii. h they have given, lai 
many i.(e.isiotis, the mi).,l,ni)C']iiivi)cal proofs 'I'ht y 
wdipi.s, the dalKest ni.'Jfts, in the midst of snow, 
tain and ‘.loinr, ilii()ii.;h windings in the mount.mih, 
which .1 traveller 'voiild sf,im ly tr ice in tli*“ niulst of 
day, without missiiii’ a foot, and that .it a lime wlu ii 
every toolstep i.s covered with siiow and g1.t/.< tl vviili 
ice. \V‘hen the rider is at a loss, Ik* thiows the Ini-.' e 
on his horse’s neck, and «:onimi<s his .s.tfcly to a guide 
that newr fails to rondnet him with salcty to (he ei d 
ol his journey, pariieuiarly it it lie an old ho:..e, 
'I'he Icelanders believe tliat their liorsci can sec ghosts 
and evil spirits in tlie niglit, aiidwli.il has inijnes .1 il 
ihi.s absurd opinion on llvir minds, is, that these atii- 
mals in the d.irk are subject to little whims, Mich as 
stojvping all at once in a I’nll gallop, or whcelbig out 
of their course, where ihvfl'o is 110 apjiarent oeeasioti. 
When they have to pass a morass, i/r any dai'.g. nais 
place, they advance vvith nil the prudence imagin.ilde, 
and on those occasions they cany themselves so li,glvl!v', 
that they scatcoly leave the jirint of their fiet b' hit,,! 
them. When they reacli a marshy place, wliicli l!iey 
are obliged to cross, they first .smell lo tlie ‘jiuinid., .is 
if they wished to .sound the depili of llu* m trsh, ihev 
then enter on it with .1 caution proportioned to ll.e 
difli^irtty. If they betray any unvvillmgn(.‘.ss to ad¬ 
vance, the rider trusts to tlieir jiidgmeiil, and will 
not attempt to force them. If a horse sliouKl meet 
with one of those dangerous marshes in the begiiiiiiiig 
of a journey, he loses his spirits, and vioes imt re¬ 
cover them again till he h.is ronqncn d some ditli< idly. 
We should not end liere, if we wished to neouni all 
the wondeiiiil stones Wiiili the inh.ibitants tell of 
their horses. 'I'liey say'^ lh.it they will swim across 
rivers of consideraide depth and rapi.hty, with liieir 
riders and with very heavy loads, that they will even 
swim across an arm of the se.a in a calm, and inalso 
for the easiest 1 mdmg point. It is that 

liorscs swim with great facility, hut I lu vi'r Knew 1 f 
any horses that exceed those ol ll.e c.islern pari <-f 
Icellltid iii^his respect. 

VII, Method of cnevcnsi/if' the Fo/’ce of'(iii/i-jmedtr. 

It is said that Dr. Ifaiiii a physic ian in 'i'uscany, 
lias discovered that the force of gun-powder may be 
cncreased one tliird, by mixing it vvilli the lourlli part 
of its weight of pulverized quicklime. Ail tlu^ i> 
necessary is to shake the two snb.stanies together, till 
the white colour of the lime disapiieais. It i.s even 
affirmed*that variou.s trials have been .siicceisfully 
made witli this new powder on a large st'alc'. 
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VIIJ. >)it tL. r.!h*^h ot FtiUr U) jirrscnbin ria/i/sj'iom 
yj’'/Cliristoplie Gullet. 

Mr. Gii'lc'{ jM.);’()30<l older several years as 
r\tit'n''”ly n .-Iiil m protecting plants from insects. 
W'e do iiwi Ivi.DU ulietlier his nietliod has Itecn tried 
in this coi.iitiy, or, it it has, how far it has sueeeeiled. 
Its sinii)licily, however, and importance induces us to 
insert it here. 

1. I le took some young twigs of elder, and whipt 
witli tiiem some cabbage plant.s at llie period when 
tlic l)ntli'rllics bey/nt to appear. 'I'he biitteiflies fre- 
(jnently hoxeied roundthe planl.s, but ne\i-r liyjued <in 
theiii, being delerred by the strung*odotu of elder 
which they R-taincd. 

He V. hipt in the same way, as high as he could 
reach, the branchi s of a |)lumb'tree which grew on ati 
e.spalier. The whipt leaves remamed green .‘'nil in 
good condition, whde, from at least six intdies above 
to the (op of the tree, tin: rest of the leaves were 
blighted, w rinkleil and full of worms. 

;J. 1 fo tried to prevent the yellows in wheat by tlio 
.same method, but tite snceess did not answer his e.v- 
pi.M'l.ilioi,; owing, lie thinks, to the application being 
too laie. • 

•t. He thinks lh.it elder iniglit bo effcrtual in pre¬ 
venting )"ung turnips from being destroyed by in-eels. 
He tiied the expciimeiit on young raulitlowcrs with 
sucecsi. 

IX. oTciulcn. 

Mr. I’rmist has lately extracted gluten froiri gum 
arabii . from gum adr.'g.int, from b.irley, from rice, 
and ficiu hoi.se-chc.snuls j but potatoes did not v ield 
him any, 

X. Act ''ii) of oil Muiial of Silver. 

It is now' Known that the sun’s rays are compmed 
of tiirec (lilfeient bodies, one which occasions lie.it, 
anil is the least i efrangilile, a second which occasions 
vision and ciilonr, and a third which blackens nilrat 
of -ilv or, ,\e. and is the most refrangible, existing in 
gie.iic.st abundance beyond (he vio!';t r;iy. It was 
loriucilv Miiiposed th.it when tlie salts of silver were 
thus blaekeiu-d by exposure to sunsliine, oxygen gas 
was disong.igcd. Hut JIcM thollct has lately ascertained, 
ilint when ninriat of silver,"covered with water, is 
expo-cl to snii.shiue, the black colour which it .acquires 
is owing to the disengagement of a portion of its inii- 
riatie arid. No oxygen gas is diseng.igcd, the water 
bec omes acidulated, and contains coiniiion imniatic 
aeid."""" 

XI. t'/iiiia Ink. 

From Ilic analysis of Prou.st, it appeajs lliat'real 
China ink is composed of lamp black, glue, and a 
little camplior. He has fonnev> it ol |)uritied char¬ 
coal and glue, and finds that ^ possesses all (lie pro¬ 
perties ot^ the best Clntia ink. 

XII. To extract Tiing-sfic Add from IVofram. 

* Jhj Hucholz. 

Mix one pound of Woli’rain powder with two 
pounds of carbonal of jiolash. Keep iheni nieltcd for 
an lioiir in a crncible, stirring the mixture occasionally: 
tbcu pour the whold iulvj utt iron cone, 'lledup the 
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m.iss to powdoe, and boil it in water till the liquid 
conics oil' l.istelcss. Dc<. ml off the liijuid and pour 
muri.itie acid into if as long as any prccipitale^ippears. 
Wa-ih iho piccipit.ilc ami u:-dissolve it in boiling car- 
bonat of potash. I’lveipitale a second lime by muriatic 
acid. ^V.lall the precipitate vvllli a .sullicient quantity 
of water and diy it. It is pure tungstic acid. Uy this 
|?roec»s .about two thirds of the W'olfiani are obtained 
in the sl.ite of tungstic acid. 




NOTH r.s. 

We loii'i fioni I'Miiiliur'li, lli.il Dr. Vircl.iy, 
oil .\ii.itoniy in th.it city, li w .it [ii'im-u! '•#.*• ■«ji'iini--f“a viiy 
inrioii, and impiiilant work on tliv/An.vloniical Xoiiwii- 

cl.Ui",.. .. ,J> 

.\i till- Hov il So-ii'tv on Tl)ir|t*if^iliL- loili was rc.id the 
conuiiii.ition of Mr. D.o v’-['.ipcr on .Nsiringiail W’gcl.ihks, 
or llio tonic inicc ol the > ( /I’l, or /i irii jiiiiiiiiica, 

vvho'C 1 iniiiii;; ijii.ilitic-. jMf. 1 )avy iirdvia lo ihice ol' the 
D.ik Hark. In ilic inoiilh il dci (ncr'..iciiM'idcrablc astriii- 
genrv, rollovvc.'l hv .i ■■v.i.it iiiiK'ilaj.inons t,i 1,'. 7\ i ra japu- 
Him, il is said, will do more in four d os than Oak Dark 
in tliici; inonilis. 

Al the ^socii'iv of .Antifiii.n'cs on llic s.nnc evening, 
Queen J'lli/.ibeilrs I loie,e-book vv.is ei.iitiiu'. d.—The model 
of .111 I'rn of li.ik?d e.irllf fioin Slotn In oae e..;s exiiiliiled, 
two feel ,111(1 a half Ingli, .ind one .aid .1 hdf in di.uiicter. 

Ill'll I’otmd, it eonl.uned hoii.-s and . Ik-!. 

Wo. eo|)V the foU^ivving artlelo fnan the .lonrnal dc Chi'* 
inie el de Physique, No. 10, 01. 11, p. I'jk 

“ The vaccinal eruption, as well .is its virtue in prc.serv- 
iiig fiom the sm.dl pox, wliieli .lenner iina>',oii il that he 
had first discovered, is deseiihi'd in .1 Geini m Journ.al, ' 
pnhiislu'd at fleilingen in 17(><), iiiider the lido nf ,///;,e- 
iiiii’ir I r.t' iliiil/{>njrni, (Difconr.scs on v.irioiis Siibjei Ls.) 
Tile author, who rissiiines the lillv of An old Jicmiiouist, 
sp>-ak)ng of a disease of horned c.itlle, mentioned by Livy, 
s,ivs, • Put it occurred to me that this di,sea,e inij^ht be the 
cow pox, gem rally known, and p.irticidarly in this country 
(0\.ti,n!>i n), anil which infecUs the joiing women, and 
other iierhon-', who milk or otherwise lake care of these 
animals.—1 ouglii however to remark, that in dial country, 
those who h.ivc taken the cow pox believe ibeiuselves j>er- 
feetlv securi’d from the infeelioii of the ordinary small-jiox, 
a circiimsiaiiee of wluch I luive asccrl.vincd ihc certainty 
myself.’ 

In Il.'hlein and .Tiul.iml* there irc many persons vae- 
Wn.Ut'd l.t, g(), iii), and to \eavs ago, as well by infection 
as hv iiioci'lallon, all of vvlfimi have hitheiio been pre.scircd 
from the mdinaiv small pox.” 

Til,’ pr.iciiec is meeting with grc.it;cnconragementon the 
Coniiiii-nt; and in places which one would scarcely expect 
to be forvvaid in profiting by discoveries. No less than 
three tieatises on this suhjeel have vv iihin a few niontlw 
III en published in the Hiingaiian Uiigu:i'.’,e.“ Nnnihcrs of 
children h.ive aln.idy been inoculated for ibo, cow-pox at 
I’j.-l, Presluirgli, t'lausenburgh, and on the southern fron- 
li.rs (if Tritnsvlvani.i; .;il Dr. Tattler is [leiforniing that 
inoculation with gre.ai siiccc.ss in JluKl.ivta. 

Mr. /. .S'/at Nurcitihergh, lus lately published the 
tl'.ir.I iitimb.T of ilic third iiei.iion of his Chrmnn Fannu, 
which contains dc'seiiptions of the following amphibious 
aniiiiiils.—l.Tc.tudo lvuro)):ea, Srhn.lJ. Laeerla pa- 
It'Mris. Linn. :i. Lacertata-nialii, iSWiini/. -t. t'i'iiiljer na- 
trix, /.iK.t. .S? Angitis Itneaius, Luur. (j. Aiiguij fi,igilis, 
Jniin. 7. Col'.;; it chers.Ta, /./'in. 

Df the dcriitnn Floru, by the'line r.uthor, we have re¬ 
ceived the eleventh number of the lirst xeetioii, wherein are* 
deseiibcd and liguitd—1, Ihuiur.culua tic.uw. Loin. 2, 
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Afelissa odinniili'J, J.inn. 9. ni'ii'lalii p'lTpuiea, f.inii. 
4. Di^il^is aiiil)i>i,it.i, 4. llx-ris naiidicaiilis, 

(i. Ar.ibts tlialLin.i, f.inii. 7.1’umaria cava, ><. I'idia 

liirt.i, Linn. j). V'lci'.a pain-iris, Linn. 10. \ iiila ndur.i^. 
Linn. 11. \'i(ild c.iaiii.i, linn. l;i. I'lol.i iritolor. Iti'lh, 
111. Thcriuui Alpitnim, Linn, and 11. Msosurus iniiuiiiuii, 
Linn. 

The fantons haham of Totii is ^cncrallv supposed to 
ohl.iiried by iiieision iVoin a tree, e.dlcd li\ Liiiiiaais, 
I'nbiifria. Tliis opinion is intoriecl. 'I'liv lice wliicli 
xields lli.it rainylie b.dsam is a spicic. <'f llie Mi/i miihni, 
e.[o~“l ill Piri'i ■iiiiii-ijUino. ll prow., in llie momil.iiiis ol 
Pniinfih,.. 'V-jioodsol' l’it:n.'i, ('■v(/;cio and iiianv 

other jilaces. At l^" licciiiniito of spriiin incisions aic 
made 111 the find nl *h(. Q'l’nn-ij'iitin, and llie bahaiii p.a- 
thered ill hollies, in w' -di ii may be kepi liipiid sewr.d 
ye.irs ; in ibis state it is<all.-d irhiic liquid /•ril.\nin. Bin 
wlioii the Indians collect it inc.al.ibaslujs, which is the coni- 
inon ]iraeliec in the woods,of Toli'i in Cavihapena. it soon 
condensis into a hard liodv, and is then c.ilh d irhtii dii/ 
lol'iun or ! tl.sinn nj''I'nln. 'I'lit; llm l I’t rtn'inii I'ltl.nini 
is esli.ieled hoiii the lurk of the Onino-ipiino boded in 
common waiir. 

Dr. IV. Folkc roma, ))hvsiciaii of the cilv of I^ nw.irdeii. 
h.ii 1 ilely iinblislied a Trcjlise on the iiieifii inal piopeilii . 
<it Iledir.! .\rhorea, coininon l\v, winch In'recociiiiciiils 
.Is .1 si,\ eivi;.,ii renicdv in ha'iimriliapie .nid jiiieuiiioiiic dn- 
orde: s. 

Ll TLiririJiii^. 

iltiiwiiTS piinr xenir u /’llis/nirn (/<■ ii.ifrr 1 jlcrnliirv 

flr/niis J'ranati.'i I. Jtiniu’d no.': joui.f, pur M. 

VuUxsot, 2 \i)l. St'o, (\ I’ni'ts, l.s();J. 

Mrnioirs I/lififriifirf vf the JlU/on/ of J.d'nt/niy, 
frinn J'nini i.s 1. to the piiKiit fliii/. lly M. I’alissot. 

Wc ha\c‘ oficu pul a quoslioii to ourselves, ’whether, 
to a writer ill literary rciicw's, a tnore entert.iiniiie 
‘oojeci can be ottered, in the lino of his pursuits, than 
historical or systematical works of criticism puldished 
by some of his contemporaries he may then rvitncss 
the. occasional e\erlioiis of others in th»‘ same element 
as his own permanent oceiipaliofls ; he ran rectify, 
improve, enlarge, or consolidate his own analagons 
ideas, and become, as far *as his powers extend, the 
ultimate judge of critics, or, (to adopt an cxprcssioi* 
of one of our brother journalists) the nruncr of 
7'ci /Vti cr.v. j 

We have felt this*uncommon pleasure on pcrirslng 
the present work of the respectable veteran Chailcs 
Talissot, so justly celebrated in tlic happiest days of 
French literature, for his satirical and dramatic per¬ 
formances, for his phillipics against the pinloxopliixm 
of tlic last generation, and for his rejieatcd predictions 
of the misfortunes which have consequently bcfiilicn 
hisiiativc country. The work itself, as tlie title 
evi^s, and as it w'.'is known from the first edition in 
1770 , contains a collection of partial memoirs of the 
greatest French yitcrali, from the age of Francis I. 
to the present day; and as the avowed ilcaign of the 
author in this publication, was to give a sfivnncn of t/o 
imthod inu/iii'A the artkkx nlatixc to cehlrated men 
ought to hare been mana^td in Biographical dirt ion a Hex, 
jt was surely incumbent on himself to adopt the alpli.i- 
betical arrangements of tlic several names to whicli i 
bis memoirs relate, | 


We are, Jiowcvor, .sorry to find, in the very' lirst 
paragrajili of the intiodnction, a mist,life of a singu¬ 
lar nature, which has, wc fear, :i tendency to imjiair 
llie merit of the wotk, .md to give an unf.ivoui.ible 
idea ot the judgment and candour of the author. 
f liiivc s.iys he, into all I hr manifold 

plilcal Dtcliotiiirtci, find, that oj lini/lr civiplcd, lud iitic 
ql them has giicn iiir the !fmt ilcgriT ql' in.'^lriict/an : 
the title oJ gicat ot itttt.\tiioHS iinii tx ttxutilli/ ln.\ta,it(l 
OH more or tt.\s known uritin, xrithoiit lenwninq an / 
romitltnf ilka III thiir Uteiarp fratiin^, o> /•/iirilie~ 
raeferntir urnitt^ ; and i mipht xiiU compai, ll,/\e l),r- 
lionarlex to tin: poificinx ot' our (lo'/ite t/itti h ., it 
which clani'ti/, inanimate, inmnid, and inerj ri ,■ /, u ■,.< 
a/e 60 iintlormli/ xurchaig,,1.1 to scim to hate h-.n oU. 
east in the dime mould. The f.illacy of litis st.ilenvuit 
is still more surjirisiiig, if we consider l!ii**a*.'-.uiiiitig 
iind dogm.'itie tone in which it is delivered! lieuiles 
the numerous lliogiaphie.tl Dietion.ii ies whii’h h ne 
Iieeii published in Ktiglaiul, and other aii.ilogoiis |)iibli- 
calioiia which have iippe.ired in Italy and (‘ctinanv, 
dm ing the latter part of the last eeiitury, all ol ilicni 
so rennrkable for a nice discii^tiiitalioti of llic several 
sliades in the gi'iiitis or t'lletii of llie persons wliotii 
they' mention, M, I'.ilissot sce,iis to torget licit the 
Ci'lehr.ilcd Dietionaire 11 istoriqiic, j.idilislud at ('.icn, 
hy a society of literary men, possesses this veiv ludit 
of charactciistic det.iils and literary liMliires. m ri n n- 
sideiaide degree; and lhalt in its noti.es ol some of 
thegieatesl men, it generally displ.iys as aceiir.ile and 
s.iti.sf.ielory a idctiire of their powers and aU.iiiiiiienls 
as eonlil ]>()!,<>iiily be requited. 

The memoirs nlliulc to about tlircu liitndred and ten 
perMins; and the aiitbor deel.ires ih.it it i. h-ss on 
.leeotiiil of the new, than of tlie .iheied ait'.i’cs, that 
ilie jiresent edition is the most coniplctc. We eiiter- 
lain no doubt but the perusal of ibese memo'iis v.’ill 
■illiiid gietit cttlerlaiiimeiil and iiifoimtitioit to llteir 
letidir.s, 'I'ltose among tlieni vvlio are not |iail',uil.irly 
aequ.iiiited with French lileialurc, will lu‘ gl.'d to 
Iind, in (wo small volumes, a raliuiial nolice of its 
generic eharaefer; lho.se again, who it,tie duly ;il- 
leiiik il to it, will lK'e<|u;illy glad to have tecalled what 
may li.ivo formerly oeeuuvd to ibeir miivls on iln* 
same subjeel ; men of t.Klc and judgnicnl will see, 
w ith p!e isiire, tho mast.’ily criticism, the ha])))y c’v- 
prcssioiis, atul tin* finished literary pmtraits whit ii 
lie exhibited in the cfimposition ; and tlie Imeis id' 
deep rcsi arch will indulge in examinations how I'.ir 
M. Pa!i'..sol'.s performance may accord, iti -.lie s.imc 
particuliiis, with the sketches of the proercss ol' (he 
hiim.in mind in Fiance, lately made by Clteiiier, and 
hy fiH Salla^ with llus antilogous work ol S.iiniliier 
ties Castres', with the philosopltieal poiliviii of the 
literati and artists of*the age of Lewis \IV. lieline- 
altd hy Voltaire, wilhyhe xieila hlerniii.s of Dtst's- 
sarts; &(;. and decide how all Ihesi: dillercnt works, 
•md many others, may contribute to elect the building 
of a litetary history of France, vvhiih, aolwithsitind- 
iiig the immbeiless detached materials ready lor com¬ 
bination, has not yet been underlakoti. 

Muchas we are sati.sliud with the generic chtirae- 
tor of the. W'ork now' under review, vve feel it incuni- 
iicnt i^sou us to state that it hat siAnc striking d'eletts 
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in the plan, in tl!e mclhoJ, and in the particulars. 
1. The authol-solemnly Jirliircs that, an LtU rutan- 
a!iinc is the ('(oimil-u'ori. of kis tiienwirs, and as he is 
vot competent to judge of' the merit of' the great siieii- 
ii/k wen \ihohuxe himoiitid the t'rinch nation., hr must 
7 tot he blamed if he lakes no notice if the sireral 
indivi/iu its of the latter class. Had he acted pci f'ccily 
consi.'lcnt with his plan lie would not have mentioned 
the naines of J’onnct, Ues Cartes, Gassendi, Malle- 
branche, and others, who never had the least claim to 
polite literature. It is also his a\owcd design not 
to confine h'S account to ciUhrated mat in the si net 
sen.'.e of the uord, hut to gn e a prri'n! pieturr ol tin 
iii.s/ing lit tint lire. Hpon this it is un.iceountahlc why 
he has not mentioned the names ot' the celebrated 
Aniaud, the author of 7,<,v I'.finints die Scntinnnt; 
o(' Terras’fcon, the judicious and elegant writer of the 
history of the Roman jnrisprudenc<5; of Garat, still 
alive, who possesses the singular merit of combining 
the deepest metaphysics viih the greatest jiurity of 
•liction in all his iiumeroiis writings; and what is 
hardly credible, of the ingenious and well-deserving 
abbi' Batteaiix. the mo.st plnlosophical critic in France, 
next to Condillac. He justly animadverts, in his 
pret.ace, on all those literary biographers uho indulge 
in usfhss d< tints about the luarriage, the faini/i/, thi 
travel, the donustie anecdotes, and the like parheulars 
if their snh/ecls ; bill he himself manifestly commits 
this ciror when he details his own personal I'oiicerns 
with the late Laharpe; when he transcribes his 
coiie‘i)oiidencc with Mirabean, relative to tlie then 
piihlisliing edition of Voltaire’s works ; and when he 
gi.iiiiitoiisly bestows on the reader twelve full pages 
of w'hat he calls curious anecdotes concerning himself. 
4. Some arlioles arc evidently wtitien with animosity 
or partiality. In the former respect, few readers will 
agree vvnh the author that Marmoutel’s moral Inks arc 
shrihhi/ tilth stories horrimed Jroni others, and that his 
Ifiltsariiis is a dull romance, consisting of scrciifeen dis¬ 
sertations liiikid together; and much less will it be 
admitted that tiic style of Coudorcot 'I'i/uarn, pndw, 
and destitute of imagery and colours. In the latter 
respect it will he equally diflicult to concede that no 
KOiiiiin I x'er united, so a t U as Madame dc Utiii I, an cmi- 
tienl characfir of originalifi/wilh an astonishing c.rtent 
and variety of knoictedge-, and that Chenier -icas the 
only man cajadde of refdaUng Voltaire in the tragic 
ihoma. This last opinion will rather appear ridicu¬ 
lous to nil those readers who happen to remember the 
neat anagrurn rime chien made on the ii.unu of IM. I, 
('licnier by the ingenious t'ditor of !m (iiiotidininr, 
during the heat of tlie revolution, and tlie still more 
brilliant expression of the late emigrant Ceaiit ot* lli- 
varol, on the same subject, 

Oit Chenier foulc aux pieds lcs<tendres dc Vullaiic! 

_ f F. D. 

.foiirnal ot' the Iliad. 

Jfi the fortieth number of tlie T.itlor, a journal of 
the time of llic Iliad is begun, but ncvci altervvards 
resumed. IV.pc also has marked the time ol some of 
the books in the argument. But it we take what may 
fairly bo termed the action, beginning with the muster 
of the array in the second book, and ending w'^h the 
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ile.dtli of Hector, we .shall find the time of it very 
niucli contracted indeed. ^ 

Wc will give a regular journal of that time, re- 
fi/rring to the books comprised in each day: 

Monday .—^Jnpitcr sends a drv'am to Agamemnon 
very early in tlie morning.—He musters the army 
n^id they march to the enemy.—As they are on the 
point of engaging, a single combat is proposed between 
Menclaus and Paris ; it is fought j tlie truce, is broken, 
and Meiiel.ius w'ouiidcd by I\sndaruv.—^U’he armies 
engage.—I’andarus is killed.—ylCneA is saved 
Apollo —Dinined wounds Venus aud^jJ^arj^^J-Iectot; 
leaves ilte fii-hl to sacrillce. to Almcrvir—Inierv ievvr 
betw'cen Hiomed and Gl.aucus.T^Parting of Hector 
and Andromache on his the field,—Single 

combat between I lector and Aj.ix, which is tcnninatocl 
by the night.—In the night the Trojans hold a council, 
.iiul agree to send an embassy to the Greek camp for a 
truce to bury the dead. it. in. iv. v. vi. and the 
chief part of v 11 . 

Till olay. —^I'ruce acceded to. Part of vii. 
ICiilne.-yliiy, 'J’hnrsday. —h'uiteral riles performed and 
Grecian cnlrcndimeiiis finished.—Conclnsion of vii, 
friday .—ThoKJods .we forbidden to interfere in tlie 
battle.—TheTrojansarevictoriousaiid drive the Greeks 
within their works.—rThe Trojans lie on their arms in 
the field all nigh^, during which the Greeks send an 
unsuccessful embassy to Achilles.—And Diomeil and 
Hlysses kill Dolen and Rhesus, viii. i.x. x. 

Satin day. —Agamemnon repulses the Trojans till 
he is wounded : when tlie Greeks are again defeated 
and driven within their works, which arc forced liy 
1 lector and the Trojans.—^I'hc Greeks are relicvixl by 
Neptune, who assi-sts them while Juno lulls Jupiter 
to sleep —Hector is wounded.—Jupiter restores him. 
—^U'he Greeks arediivcnto Iheirships, which the Tro¬ 
jans are preparing to bran, when Achilles permii.: 
Patroclns to lead his troops against them, who at first 
is victorious and kills Sarpedon and others, but is at 
la.st killed by Hector.—A battle eu.sucs round thn 
body of Patroclns,,in w'hich they are successful till 
terrified by a shout of Achilles from the trenches; and 
the body of Patroclus is buought to the tent of Achil¬ 
les, who weeps over it during the night.—^The Tro¬ 
jans keep tlie field, kj. xii. xiii. xxv. xv. xvi. 

XVII. .will, 

Sunday. —^Thetis brings arnioyr to her son —lie 
sallies to the combat; defeats the Trojans with great 
slaughter; drives them within the walls, and kill^ 
Hector. XIX. XX. x.xi, .\xn. 

Thus the principal and essential action of the Iliad, 
which occupies twenty-one books of the Poem, corn- 
jachends exactly a week, of which three days are dis¬ 
patched in little more than the same number of lines. 

The first book, which is introductory only, com- 
preiiends ivventy-ivvo days; and the two last, which 
arc supplementary, as the action concludes willi the 
ticath of I lector, comprehend fiftceiT days. ^ 

Pope has m.ide one day too much, for he says that; 
the bevcntcenth book contains the evening of the 
eight-and-tvveiitieth day, reckoning from the opening 
of the Poem, and that the eijjliteenih book is taken 
up by tlie latter part of the nine-and-twentieth day 
and the night ensuing, making a lapse of four and 
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twenty hours between the two books; wherens the 
same goint of time U expressly ninrkeil, of the dose 
of the one book and the opening of the other, the 
tirst line of the eighteenth book, \ 

‘fl; it uiff hfMi ZV^oi iticyilmt. 

Literally rendered by Pope, 

“ Thus like the ra;ie of fire the combat burns.’* • 


To the EDITOR uf the LITERARY JOURNAL. 

SIR, S 

’ '^'ouquesti intermixture, and refinement change the 
language oi uie vullivated parts of a country, whilst 
the mountainous’retain their ancient forms of siieak- 
ing. Thus in Jli-s. iv tlie old Cantabrian, and in Da- 
lecarlia the old Sweetish still subsists; thus Wales 
and the uplands still speak their primitive tongues, 
whilst the Knglish language is a gallimanfrey, or 
hodge-podge, of Saxon and French, Creek, Latin, 
Pei’.iian, Arabic, and Teutonic. The Saxon is now 
so intimately interwoven with the Rritish and the 
French in the English language, that it ij not always 
apparent what words are the exclusive proiierly of 
the Germans, and what %c have.borrowed from the 
Greeks, Romans, and Oriental nations. In order to 
throw some light upon this subject, I shall .set down 
some of the familiar words in our I.uignage xvhicli arc 
in common use in Germany, aiuftre not distinguished 
as Saxon in Johnson's Dictionary. 


ENOLlSa. 

Alarm. 

Booby. 


Boll, n sore angry .mr/l¬ 
ing, supposed liif Johnson 
to come f rom lute, because 
it is pronounced bile; but 
bile is the pi onuneialion of 
bcutc in German, uhieb tee 
have retained xeith tliuuoiM. 

Bruit, to bruit abroad. 

Chandler, means u deal-^ 
er in corn, wa.v, tallow, or 
any thing ilsc found in 
what is called a chandler's 
shop, 

Dring, r, to dring, to 
press. 

Ear of corn. This word 
has nothing to do with ear, 
the organ of audition, tho’ 
con founded with it by Joha-> 

son. 

Freight, lading, 

IVfakewise* tomakewise, 
to pretend, to persuade. 

Pasty. 

People. 

Restless. * 
Strumpet. 


r.r.iiMAN-. 

T.armen, to make a noise. 
Larm, noise, rumour. 
Bubo, from the (heel 
a yrcat boi;. This 
denvulton has escaped all 
the cti/mologists, 

Beule. 


Aiishruiten. ^ 

Handler. 

Pferde-Jiandler, ajocl ei/. 
Spsibc-handler, a tacc-wei - 
chant. 

Dringen, to press, to 
throng. 

Achre von corn. 

Aehrenleser, glcatter. 

% 

Fracht, lading. 

Weis machen, to make 
any one believe. 

Pastete. 

Popel. 

Bastlos. 

Slruinpf, a stocking. 

Blaustmmpf^ a blue 


stocl ihg,or babler. Der al- 
les ausplupdert, that bruits 
abroad all he he irs. Hem e 
lihuhspearc'sstrumpct-iiiiid 
and 1,'Estrange't common 
fame, as falsi, and as im¬ 
pudent as a common strum- 
pit. Here is no idea if a 
pi list it tile, rt.v Johnson ci- 
nmeousli) supposed the word 
to mean. 

Thaw. Thau, das. 

* \fro be eoiillniud.l S. W. 

Further Accmint if lu Ifnrpr. 

To the EDTTOR if the LlTER.UtY .UH US.iL. 

SIR, , 

Tlic brief .wcoiint of the. late T,a Ilarpo in the ninth 
Milmhcr of your insitmetivc .lonrnal, dcseiM’s the more ;U- 
lenliun, as in a lUcr.try point of tiew he doubtless was one 
of the brightest ornaments of his .i;;e. I snail, therefitre, 
Iwg lea\e to add a few ohservalioiis, illustrative of li's 
litcnuy character, wliioli, I hope, will tiot prove unaecept- 
able to vonr readers. • 

On a fair and candid appreciation of hi.s works I con¬ 
ceive, it will pretty ^ncrally be allowed, that althoii>'h 
lai Harpe was endowed with respeetahle talents both as ait 
onitor and a p<K-t, \et his chief claim to distinRuished 
fame must rest on the transcendant abilities he possessetl 
as a literator. In this point of view be staiuls, m my 
opinion, single and unnvallixl; but as lie had not, must 
certiSnly, attained that cminenec at twi-nly-live, Funtaincs 
made no doubt a htperliole in lating liim, at that age, “ on 
till* pinnacle of Itierarv glory.” 

Ills Lyci'c is a highly laliiablc composition, hut imfor- 
Innately inconqdele. The lectures he delivered at the 
l.vccnm, an institution (bunded at i*aris in I78t), by 
Xlnntmorin, Muntcsipiicii, .mil other aiiiatcms of liti ralnre. 
and, 1 believe, the only esiablisinneiit uf th.il kind which 
Itit'f we.athered the storm of the revolution, form tlie h.isi.s, 
.ind merely [he basis of that work. They, vv ho h.ive as¬ 
sisted at any of those lectures, will perceive with ple.isurc 
the high finish which he has given itiem, both in point of 
elegance of diction and el.ilioiate resi.ireh. It was with 
the utmost satisfaction I I'ound the sp<‘eeh delivered by Lit 
llurpc, at the opening of the Lycenin, on the .'Ji a I")!'- 
eemltcr l/iH, prefixed, by wav of inlrodiniion. In the 
eighth volume of this %vork. The hornirs of the French 
revolution, the [scandalous sitting held at the Lveeinu by 
the siiiis-fuliittrs, and the horrid scene acted at the “ The- 
.‘iire de la Repnhlique," where the noted ////•i/Ac pet formed 
the part of a “ blood-drinker,” are depieted in that speech 
with a correctness of design and vividness of colouring 
unequalled by any similar attempt. From the manner in 
which the Lyric is mentioned in your .Tournal, such of 
your readers as arc not acquainted wiih that work, mav per¬ 
haps miktakc it for an unircrsal course of literature. I sliall 
therefore observe, that it is confined to the literary pro<lu<’- 
lions of Greek, I..aiin, and French writers, and inirodiice to 
their notice La Half’s last publication, omitted m ) our 
accmint. 

The work I allude to is his “ Correspondence Literaire,” 
addressed to the late Emperor of Russia, liefore his acces¬ 
sion to tlte throne, and to Count Schuualow, l^ni Cham¬ 
berlain of Catharine II. This eminent compotiiion excited, 
at its appearance in I SO f, the most lively sensation at Paris, 
not only on account of the frank, and Ireqnenlly severe 
manner, in which the merits of many living Preneh wriiew 
discussed, but also from*thtf autnot's confession of hit 
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rt’li^iniis aiul j>oliiif'jt<‘rv')r5^ whicli h'’ rfrants wiih a siiu- I 
jili'itv aiiil fr:iiikiu‘i<,, d<i infinite i rwlit to tlie clia- ' 

rtificr lioih of ! 

. O. P. I 

AiidlhcT ('<irrr':)-.oiitlriil li.i<i favoured us with the fol- 
Idvvinp: extraet front tlie reliyous and pulilical will of 
Minisieiir fie la Ilarpe. 

“ In llti^ mv last will and teslaniciit, T profet.'i, in the faee 
of tli>vM>iI‘l at lar^'-, and in the siitht fif an oninisf ienl 
ai'fl o'.nnipoti lit DeiiVt tliat ] die in the failli (>i the apos- 
lolieal fi'til eitholie t'liureli, that is alone alile to sate 
(te, i I 1.1 I) •.iiniers to all eternitv in anotlur life, to which 
1 lope to !>■■ called at the {icncial resurrcetioii of the jict 
anrl the oiijiist, the inonareh and the p.-i.saht, at the la.st 
diV. If at an\ time I liaee in the conr.ic of niv life, said, 
wiMicii, or thoi'eJ't any.thiii}i; i^aiiist ('hnstianily, or the 
•hviiic .lolh'ir fif it, I rcnonnci- it all from ni\ he.nt witli 
the sincerity of .i tin<’ heln-vcr, and the nnfeimned piety of 
one ttliov sole trust i, in (lod, and his revcl.ition hy his 
•111!) son .J( siis C’lniO. Inlst I thus inalte full and per¬ 
fect reeantalion of .ill :he errors of niy life, as well rcli'tioii.s 
a.s politie.d, I e.Tnii..i hot eoiiftratnlale niv eoiinlrtnien, 
who li.ive suniM'il the ureek of a imreifess revofiition, 
niKin I’tc jiresi .it p.oteinnienl of I'ranee, and the ffival man 
lli.it is .It the lie.id of il, who M) well e\ein|)lilics in him¬ 
self the nature of tli.n mmire, wlneh is alone jierfeetly 
ndajiteil to the Reiiitis of the Freiieh nation, 1 mean the 
inonareliie.il; and that he may lonpf conlinne his mission, 
will) h.is resened ns fioiii the anarchy of live kitips to Urine 
us tinder the jiov.cr of one, is the wish of him who loaves 
th. ' wi rid in ehaiilv wish all its inhahilants.'' | 

A new edition of the wrilinf^s of lai Ilarpe is said to 
Ik‘ pivpeiincf hy his liieiid Fontainis, whieh is to contain 
Ids laluahle iinpuLie-hefl MSS. 

Slrii'turcs on flu' of 'rytln’s Effinrnts of Gnic- 

rul JIiAlon/, in our Fourth Nvniber. 

To (hr EDITOR of the LITERARY JOVnX.tL. 

SIH, 

Suspieion is not merely the infirmity of love or olil ap;c, 
hnt ol too much learning likewise, which is sonietinii's apr 
to render its votaries too critically suspicious. The Greeks, 
•Mficed, ill their aecusation of St. Paul, rarried the iii.aller 
too lar; nevertheless there is a kind of horror at iinposilion, 
svhieh iTi.iv he .apt to diilorf u man’s serious rellei-iions. and 
make him .see every thing in an inverted posture. It is no 
diiniiuitioii however to the rharacler of so great a man ,'is 
Newton, that he was haunted by this phantom in the de¬ 
cline of Ills life and faculties: aiid Mr. F.ilconer has h ft 
another lesiininny hcliind him at his de.ath, that man no 
more ih.tn woman is ahlc to resist a charmer, which charms 
so sweetly with a specious promise of making us wiser than 
our father.s. 'Ihe author of the article, coneerniug Tyiler’s 
Homan History in your No. 4, p. U')7, seems to have 
hecu not sulltcicnlly sensible of the. strange illusions 
sonn times prodiiecd liy this cause under the sober garb 
of intiuniil oiV/Vi.vw; but which ho'vever will scarcely* 
1 >L' ih.ought V cry friendly to reason, if itl)e found at Variance 
with grammar and arithmetic, lie affirms, for instance, 
that ’f'ytlcr stopped too short at mere ilCuhf; for th.it there 
i.s a clrtir iiir! vudemat'lr ronr'ctinn (^' rlir/i'f fahtfralinit 
of tlic reigns of die kings at Rome, tii.it seven of them should 
reign t !44 year?. I .sh.all e-xaminc this pretended forgerv 
at a future opportunity; and at present shall confine inyscff 
to a .liiirflar accusation, which he applies to the eljronology 
of the later times at Rome, namely, that il van not nsrrr- 
tainril ly umj f'mrralty rrnired 'inthoriiy of -.'•cord or 
hi'tory. In proof of this lie produces two passages Worn 
Pliny. Concerning \htfiTjt 1^ alFirms that Pliny Iifls made 


a oi'ntnkr 0/9 years w the date of so famoi/f u;i event as 
/hr (Irstnirlion of Corthajir. For he sov.s, lih. 14, c. 4, 
that lie reckons 2:10 years from lh.it event to the dedfeation 
of Ws hook to N’espasian in his (ith ('onsiilalc, which was 
V. ll. 7!). But the pretended mistake is in the writer hini- 
a-lf, for Pliny docs not ileducc his 2.'iO years from the dc- 
siiiiciion of (.'anhage; hut from the death of the elder 
C.ito, iu the booth y. of Rome, 8 years only betorc the tall 
of Carthage, ihi’.'cforc ni'iirly about (circa) the dcalli <>f 
Caio. “ Co/oiiiitu tlliu\ pr'imi — irnten/in ind'.ennJa est, 
lit in omni penere [ei/i«//i] noseaiuus, iiu.'vfurnul crleber^ 
Tuiniitniio tk)0 uiiiis, circa euptus t'urlhapKrni el (Joriu- 
lliiiiii, rum sHpremum is dx'm ubnt, et qunitlin^ prifm 
on)ii\ I'itii pufrrrnt." Now the (iooth yi' iMi P— 
cording to Varro, was the l.‘)4tli \iMryhefove (.'lirist, to 
which adding ?.'> after ('hri-.l, they ani^it to 22(). So that, 
at w•or^t Pliny was only in iui ernj^i I vear; anti is not 
the writer in a simiLir error, bv accusing him of y ye.irs of 
error inste.ul of 8, in case the aeeus.iiion h.til been well 
foundid? Yet in lael Pliny i.s notgviiliy of .iii erior of even 
I year; for some MSS. instead of .ii i/i.» (tlie (itli Consul.ite) 
read srp/imiim, wliieli would iii,ike out the full 'J'!0. But 
il i.s iiiiiiiatrri.il whieh reading 'is die light ; for iJie writer 
ha. made another sad inist.ikc coiieeii.iiig the il.uc of the. 
dedication, Wiich alters the complexion of the case. It 
was not addressed as ho supposes, to Flavins Vespasian the 
f.illier, hut to ’I'iiiis Vespasian the son, as aj pe-irs fioni the 
contents of it. “ Palri paiiter ef rq.'/i ',/) i oidiiii pnet/as, 
per/rf/ii.f pra'/oTlo rjus—quanto Tu otr p.ilris taiidrs loii(i\ ! 
qiiu.uto /'ra/iis ama'i ('C. Dooiliioiii)—Sot qhldrii) omuri^ 
P.ilrtni tr, fiutnuiii't irn/iuiis vpi/r No a- the 

tilli (’onsulale ofTitn.lhc .son eoiikl scareclv ho as ea;!v 
as the (iih of liis l.ititet in 7.5, and, in l.irt, iviile.ier is soli 
extant that it was not, nor sooi.er tlian 77, or 7 '*; ’O ih ,l 
l’:j|) \rars would be fully expired at the vn.l ef 7(i. Beside 
this, there is another passage in Pliiiv, whi''li j.ioves, tii.it 
his hool; was not pulilished until 4 years .d'u r the ceiljus 
made hv Vespasian the father; and it is agteeil hy all, that 
this w.as in his .alli Consiikite in 71 , whirli hiiugsdo.vn 
.ig.iin the puhlieaiioii to 77 or 78, in the dilt {-'onsiilalc of 
Tilii.s. " Aerrd'nif r.ximpla it:ct iiti\simi tai'iit, qiicvt 
iiitra r|iiadrenniiun huji, Cir\ares !'r\pixintn pater Jtliiis~ 
qur rpi ' Hut." 7. 4!). It is indeed true that the rnxus seems 
to have been hegim before 74, though finished in that year, 
in wliich Ceiisoiinus also places the lustrum: hulas Pliny 
nieiiiioiis its being completely p.ist, he prolrihly reekoiieii 
the 4 years lioiii its end; anil that he did so aji|ie,irs from 
.iiioihi r pass.ige, where he fixes ik to the year ot Koine 828. 

Imjm atonbuS- censonbusque Vespasiaws, uuv. i oiid. 828 .” 

■ t. SoGhserve heic, th.it tlie ^28 of Pliny was only the 
827 of Varro, this latter being the year 74 at'ter ('hrist. 
Ceiisorinns confirms, that the lustrum, which clo.sed the 
census was in the same year 74. die .7th'of the father and 
the !!d C’onsnl.ito of the son Tilns. “ L'lstriem, quod ah 
Imp. I’rspasiano b, cl (Jirsare liCoss.fae/um est.” c. \ft. 
tins vve find also, that Titus was only m his 3d t.ousnlate in 
74, vvlien his father was in his .5th. Therefore Titus could 
not he in his (ith Consulate, until 77 or 78, at w hicli time 
and njt licfore, the dedication of Pliny was penned, and his 
honk published at full 230 years after the (ioOth year of 
Rome, when Cato died. 

Yourd.’orrcspi.ndcnt s second misrcprcscnlalion of Pliny 
is, in siiying, that he has made an anachrow'm of no hsr 
than years between the death of Noma and the- ComH~ 
late ef L'rlliegus and Pamphilus, at lih. 13.^3. But how 
I’anic he to know, tlial Pliny reckoned from the death of 
Nuina, and not rather from his «rcmio»/? Pliny’s own 
wonls arc " Libras Numce repertos fuisse Cethego et Patn- 
philo (loss, ad quos a r^gno Nimct cislliguntur anni 635.” 
By what undeniable mark can it be proved, that a re^no 
means from Numa's ccamg to teign, and not rather fioi|k 
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the iimc of his Jtrsl reignifif', or accession? At worst, if 
the words will bivir one musc just as well as the oilier, 
why select that which is the most inconsistent with the 
comwutation? Now the accession of Nuina was iiiVhe 
714tli before Christ, ami the Coss. of CcthcRus and I’llu- 
]ihilus was the 18 Isi before Christ. So that on dcduetiii« 
ISO, there remain ,'j.94 for the interval between them, as the 
ancients p;enerally reckoned inclusively of the first and last. 
This svants only’ 1 vear of the sum .‘>0.9: but 1 have shewn 
above, that Pliny seems to have placed the foundation of 
Rome 1 year sooner than Varro, which would necessarily 
place the acccs/iOH of Nimia 1 ve;ir sooner, and thus com¬ 
plete. the .W.j ’years of interval. It is to he wished, that 
your sh''>"y jiot be taken up with thus discussing ill 

Ibundcd criticisms.II. 

ocu;;\AL.P()i:rttY. 

•niK S.WO VAllll’s nETlIRK. 

Tond Memory dwells With renovated force 

On scenes of youth, as snow-capt Alps I pace ; 

I'am-y points out the well known streamlet’s course. 

And thro' the blue mist kens it’s silver face. 

W’vleoine, iny native <-ot! my natiic v.ile! • 

M'liere, erst i frolicked in the dawn of life; 

Vnfeh each llioin—for lucres s\ren tale 

Not yet had lured me to the haunts of strife. 

(Jft at tile, close of d.iy, when eieiiiiig’s choir 
Cia Ik’d to rest the drowiy ear oP day, 

1 le join’d the dance, as, wanned with harmless fire, 
'i’linil’d iny youiii' hrc.ist, when breathed the ohoe’s l.iy. 

Jl.iil; blest ri'treats!—once more your sweets I taste— 
The wayivoin pilgrim of life’s dreary waste! 

S. 


N(/l'l( I’S. 

Dr. Rnriiey has a work in the press relative to maiiliine 
,Di .I’oiirien in the Pacilie, which may be e.ypcctcd in the 
sj'rii)",. 

Mr. I'o\c is cng.iged in a new edition of his Russian 
Di'COi cries. 

The Riv. M.'. Bowles will soon publish his interesting 
I’oi ill on the Spiiit of Diseoieiy. * 

Tile foilinviiig is the title of a book adierlueil in the last 
I'reiicli j.apei,.; — i Pit luii^ of I'.fiypl, dm is)" the Coii/i- 
tiiittiirr ill if of flir Fii iicli Jnmj, with thi- position q^id 
reeiproeal di-tanec of the prilff’ipal places in ligypt, a tievv 
of tin- political economy of that eoiiiitry, .some (let,ailscoii- 
ccrniiig itsaiiti-piitu'^ and the exact prot’ediircof Solcyman, 
Uie as-.issin of (ieiieral Kleher. By A.fi. Member of the 
C'omniti'sion of Sciences and Arts sitting at Cairo. 

Jolin.son’s Rasselas has just heen translated into French, 
by M. Louis, tlm author of several W'orks, in particular of 
ail Abridgement of the History of the Finpcron. 

M. Brumgamer, a bcrakscltcr of lasipsic, who had lent 
to the liiuperor of Russia several copies of new and curious 
books, has lately been presented by nis Majesty with a su¬ 
perb diamond ring. « 

A preinium is said to have: been lately proposed by that 
patriotic Prim« to any man who shall introduce any im- 
provcii)^nt into *the agriculture, the commerce, or manu- 
^ctiires of the empire. 

Doctor Rudolphie of Grcisfswald, who has just finished 
3 journey uudenaken for scienufic purposes, in Gennapy', 
France, and Switzerlantf, has been appointed a member of 
the academy oi Petersburg for the class of botany and 
juatomy; aud.is^pected in that city early in spring. 


Kotzebue’s comcxly entitled Misant\rt>py andRfpenlanct 
lias been translated into Greek. | 

It is R'porteil from Petersburg, that the M inpii.s de 
Maymon, who has piibiislied for .'Ome fime a .founial at 
llainburgb, entitled tlie, Ciiisor, has been ajipoiiili'd bv tlio 
Fmperor Ale.x.uider, Seenurv for the foreign coiTcspoinU 
cnee to the Minister for public instruction, w itii a sakiiy 
of a thons.ind rubles. 


RUN m: ns. 

IN our List two Journals, wo have pcrh.ips advanced 
as innoh on tljp subject of lloiils as will be ihcught 
p.ndonabh', for to ofl'or ohjoolions to tlu'so aiuuse- 
tnents is in truth to oiniosc tliat vast iiiajoiily, the 
fashionable world. It nfiy yet, lunvcior, bo some¬ 
what c.xoiisablo, if we vonlure to iiitpiiio by what 
nuaiis large bodies arc hroughi logcllior w*ih.so much 
facility, and what the inducements arc, which prevail 
on mankind toas.soci.ilc in such numbers as to obstruct 
or prevent all the comforts and convenii nets of .social 
lifcj and why, in a retiew of jxist time, persons of 
distinction .should so .seldom hate any thing to reflect 
upon but " the jmins of a paily of iilim.inr.” 

It may be .suppo.sed that tTie spleii.kmr w ilh which 
the mansions adapted to routs are lilted up, h.is a con¬ 
siderable degree of attraction. But ibis we apprehend 
cannot be of very long duration. Tlie ingenuity of 
our laniplightcM is indeed praise-worthy, but it is 
limited; and we obsertf accordingly that when the 
hislogans of routs liate told us llial “ the lamps w'crc 
l.istclully disposed in st.irs, ryphers, and /estoons,” 
tlieir powers of dc.scriplion are at an end, and they 
can do no more for a whole season than rejieat iho 
same encomiums in the same words, Willi reg.iid to 
the more inviting eireunist.mees wliich appeal to tiie 
pal.ite, we arc afraid, if our iiiforination be correct, 
tiiat the gratiliiMtions of apiiolite do not eiiler much 
iiil 4 >Mie consideration of those who give, or who par¬ 
take e>f routs. I’herc is a rule, however, ob.served in 
these entertainments wliiili has led to a degree of 
rivalsliip that has m.ide some noise in the world: it is 
this, that the rarest productioii-, only shall be produced: 
and here we eaimot avoid mciuioiiing a strange blunder 
in onr most fashionable hi.slorian.s of routs, who, we 
shrewdly suspect, sekVini are allowed to approach 
nearer than the porter’s prcmi-cs; they constantly tell 
us that the beaufets, side-tables, Nc. were covered 
with a profusion “ of every tiling the xinsnii prodnee.s,” 
whereas visitors know well that the reverse is the 
fact, the viands consisting of *■ every thing which the 
season doev nof produce;” and hence that proud rival- 
sliip, and ambitious contest who sliall exhibit the 
greatest tjpmber of summer fruits in winter. Hence, 
loo, those very edifying and intcicsting narratives in 
which we are told tiat at one rout there was a dish of 
green peas which «\st ten pounds, and at another, 
there were five hundred cherries at a guinea a piece. 

What attractions these may have, is a question on 
which wc arc unwilling and perhaps unable to enter. 
Hav ing, however, sometimes had the honour of an¬ 
ticipating the luxuries of the seasons, wc must can¬ 
didly acknowledge that to the Itest of our appetite 
and taste, fruits produced in winter, by means of the 
, hoUbousd^ have no superiorly dver those which ua- 
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tiire affords with so^libcral a haml at her own proper 
time. The preference, therefore, must arise from 
something extrinsical, and this, with due submission, 
we take to be'the pricr. Apricots or cherries at a 
guinea a piece, do corfoinly contain a (jualify whi<’h 
richly entitles them to distinction, by keeping “ little 
people” at a distance, and defying them to an imita¬ 
tion of what they must ever be incapable of pro¬ 
curing. 

Stiil, however, something must be found more at¬ 
tractive than the glare of lamps, or the scarcity and 
price of fruit, and this will probably be found in the mi- 
plojpiiriit which principally consumes the time passed 
in those entertainments. The consideration of this 
would load us into a very wpj field of discussion both 
historical and moral. A few remarks only may suf¬ 
fice for the present ojiportuiiity. 

We sh.iU, in the first place, l.iy it down as a posi¬ 
tion to wliich very few exceptions can bo made, that 
CARDa are the universal bond of fashionable society, 
in all countries where there is any institution, or as¬ 
sociation which may be termed jiixfuniiahlf xm itHi. 
The history of cards, therefore, would be import.mt 
in the history of Mannen., if in fact it were not de- 
fijctivc in all those particulars which illustrate manners. 
They are said to h:ivc been invented about the; end of 
the fourteenth century, for the amusement of a king of 
France, who had fallen into a melancholy disposition. 
The inventor jvrojvoscd, by^ the ligurcs of the four 
suits or colours, as the French call them, to repre¬ 
sent the four classes of men in the kingdom. }Jy tlie 
eirvrx, or hearts, are meant the gr// v </r c//ww/’, eh<<ir- 
men or ecclesiastics, and therefore the Spaniards, w ho 
certainly received the use of cards from the Fieiu li, 
have copii.i, or chalices, instead of hearts. 'J’he nobi¬ 
lity, or prime military part of the kingdom, are repie- 
sented by the ends or points of lanccs or pikes, and 
our ignorance of the meaning or resemblance of* the 
figtire induced us to call them spadrs. I'hc Spauiafvls 
have ixpiiild'., swords, in lien of pikes, which are ol 
similar import. By diamonds are signified tlie order 
of citizens, merchants, or tradesmen, <w/ < «//.r, (sepiarc 
stones, tiles, or the like:) The Spaniards have a coin, 
dincrus, which answers to it. and the Dutch call tlie 
French word can-enux, " strecnen,” stones and dia¬ 
monds, from the form. Trrjlc, the trefoil-leaf, or 
clover-grass (corruptly called c/m/av) alludes to the 
husbandmen and j)easants. But how this suit came 
' to be called clubs is not easily explained, unless, bor¬ 
rowing the game from the Spaniards, who have hti.stoti 
(staves or cdubs) instead of the trefoil, we give the 
Spanish signification to the French figure. 

The history of the four kings, which the FreiuJi, 
in drollery, sometimes call the cank, arfe David, 
Alexander, Cxsar, and Charles, which names W'crc 
then and until very lately, myfthe French cards. 
These respectable n:nnes represem the four celebrated 
monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Uomans, and 
Franks under Charlemagne. By the queens are in¬ 
tended Argine, Esther, Judith, and I’alhs (names 
retained in the French cards,) typical of biith, piety, 
fortitude, and wisdom, the qualifications residing in 
each person. Ai "nn- is an anagram for retina, ^plecu 
by descent. By the ltna*'es were designed, the ser- 
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vants to knights (for hnr originally meant only ser¬ 
vant;) but French pages and valets, now indiscriirii- 
natoly used by various orders of jxrsons, wefe for- 
m«ly only allowed to pt'isons of cjualily, esquires, 
euiiiirx, shield or armour-lwarers. Others fancy that 
the knights themselves were designed by these cards: 
because Ilogier and Labil e, two names on the French 
cafJs, w'ere fiunous knights at the time cards were 
supposed to have been invented. 

Such is tho liidoni banded down to u^ of this won¬ 
derful invent''m ; that it is meagre and bnsatisfactory 
(annot l>e doubted, for what card-playey would give 
himself a moment’s concern in tracin^fTlre chibs, spades, 
hearts or diamonds to their primilivu-significations? In 
truth, if vve had not thought some of our younger 
readers might probably be pleased with the above anec¬ 
dotes, we siiouid have lx;en ashamed to transcribe what • 
must now be neitheran object of curiosity nor utility. It 
is, however, important to observe that the reason of tho 
invention, or what c.illed for it, was the king’s “ me¬ 
lancholy disposition." Whether he was cured by these 
little slips of painted pasteboard, wc are iu>l told, 
but it is certain that the stoiy may be believed, be¬ 
cause the same ciye seeips to have been prescribed 
since bis time in all similar disorders. But wc are 
ready to confess, that the success of the remedy has 
not always been infallible. Unfortunately for persons 
of a “ melancholy Aisposilion,” there are times when 
human beings can neither shnflle nor cut, when the 
possession of the odd trick atfords no alleviation to 
uneasy thoughts, and even when mere bodily pain 
vv ill not be conjured away by the four honours. 

What game was first iiivcnlcil for the amusement 
of tlie French mon.irch wc are not told. With res¬ 
pect to tlic cards representing the “ four classes of 
men in the kingdom,” we can only conjecture that his 
physicians may have wished to instruct him a little in., 
the nature of the people he had to govern, as children 
are now taught geography, history, and even music 
by dissected maps, and scales, and Ic-lotiiaix; so plea¬ 
sant may instruction be rendered!—In the process of 
time, however, many games were invented, and be¬ 
came more or less fashionabjp according to the reign¬ 
ing whim. There, are few small towns in the king- 
dnvsi, in which we are not told of very important re¬ 
volutions in thc.se matters. In one, it is remembered, 
that “ forty years ago every body played quadrille, but 
now every body plays whist,” and in another, you 
are told that by some sudden convulsion in taste, tlie 
rubber disappeared, and the pool succeeded, and still 
maintains its ground. In most places the young .seem 
to adhere to whist, while their seniors, and especially 
single ladies of a certain age, “ who have seen better 
days,” preserve tlicir allegiance to quadrille with the 
most persevering fidelity, and day and night invoke 
the gdds of their idolatry, Spadille, Manille, Basto and 
Punto. Quadrille, by the 'way, appears to have been 
introduced, or at least to have become very fashion¬ 
able in this country, about the beginning of tRe last 
century. To some, it is said to recommend itself, by 
not confining the tongue so much as whist, and this 
must certainly be an object of «iroportance to those 
who t,ike no other opportunity of conversation, than* 
when they can join it with businew^ and when seuti- 
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yn^nts may bo licightcned, and narratives illustrated 
by casual turns of good and bad luck. 

l^e other games which have arisen from thesproli r 
fic discovery of the ingenious Frcnchni:in\ are 
PtQi'KT, rc^ckoned very genteel and somewhat cligni- 
fied, but not very common: the l^Kjiie, Uqiifiuf, and 
the Capot arc not words for ordinary mouths;— 
(-Ic i N z K LANs<jr KN i.T, w’hicli has degenerated rltnong 
the mcdiocn- parlies so far as to bo known by the 
name of iMtiihx-diii-it, in which respect, however, 
we do not think it deserves to be turned entirely " out 
of the best company," since it is notorious that whist, 
so great an ei.gine of property and social order in St. 
JTames’s-street, is frc<]ucntly played under the disguise 
of Kftisk in the city, and in sundry provincial towns. 
—Pit A no is a game of late invention, and is indeed 
but a modification of Basset, which was much iu 
vogue about the beginning of the last century. 
Pharo is however now u very genteel game, because 
it is played “ by the first people with the first people," 
and because the //;•»/estates, and the /iVs/ ejuantities 
rtf ready money ever scrajrcd togcthcig have yielded 
to the gentle seductions of a Pharo-Batiker. Some of 
these bankers, it appear%by ihe^rceords of the courts 
of law, are Countc*sses of high rank, and the late 
Chief Justic'o Lord Kenyon, on a certain occasion, 
wn.s so rude as to threaten some of those ladies with 
tlie pillory. But his lordship,*it would ap|iear, was 
not sufficiently familiar witli the manners of high life, 
and did not make projter allowances. If he had re¬ 
ceived a more lihi ral education (for iu truth ho rose 
entirely by mrif) he would have knou'ii that no rout 
can be complete without one of these banks, or, what 
we have next to mention, the Uouuii kt Noiu. 
1’his is a very modern game, and, we believe, bor¬ 
rowed trom our instructive neighbours, the French, 
from whom, of late years, we have received many 
ciptally profitable lessons in manners, morals, and 
politics.—^I'o these may be added the less notorious 
games of CuiuiiAov, Matrimony, Casmno, 
Conn r.MONs, fee. Chiubaoe is usually rccom- 
piendcd in the original intention of cards, “ to dispell 
melancholy." It is ^und to be very useful in fits of 
the gout, in which case, in the comftry at least, the 
apothecary is tiic p.irbier, and we have knil^vn it 
taken with advantage in cases of the last extremity. 
A few years ^ago, a lady of some fashion, in her 
scventietli year was warned, by certain symptoms, of 
her approaching dcpailure from this life. During licr 
sickness, crihbage was her only comfort, and as it 
(;ould be played, sitting in bed, afforded her many of 
those departing consolations Ayhich card-players only 
can exjieriencc. 'I'hc di.snrder increased, <tnd still< 
she moved the pegs, and still she watched for a 
sequence or a flush, and still she counted his nob; 
at length one day she played eleven games,* and died 
two hours after, retaining the superiority of the crib 
fo the last V 

^f die games now enumerated, the Pharo, and 
Rouge ct A'oir are by much the most fashionable, 
although there are tables also for whist or quadrille, 
put it is so far more genteel to risk money at die for¬ 
mer, that the stream of a rout may be observed to flow 
peipetually towards the Bank, Of the inyt^eTtes of 


these games the public have Veard much, and that 
able and ingenions writer Hoyle njay tell them more. 
They Ibrin one of' the chief attractions of the Bout, 
and when we consider the general ])redispositioa 
fowaril.s gaming, will pretty well account for the liuii- 
diod;, who assemble «in such occasions, and for whose 
assembling no otlier reason can imlecd be assigned. 
They are also introduced in some instances, at what 
arc called Sunday coni'crts. Tlic (lilhs hold foiih 
Handel and Sacred Musick, hut hem, as in the 
theatre, niiisick is only tlie \ chicle of a .s|)cties of 
dialogue whicli would not gi,wiiiioni it. Per¬ 
haps too, it may be introdnreil as martial musick is 
ill liattle, not only to give conr.ige to the army, but 
to drown tht! cries ot*ilie womulod and dying.—^'I'lnis 
far we li.ive eollertcd a few particulars of the history 
and present state of Unit inesislible attraction which 
has conlribuled to render parties tiimuTtiious, and to 
change what was fitrmeily a eomjiany into a Ronl. 
The reflections whit h intinally :in.,e from this view 
of the subject, w ill aH'ord materials tor a future paper. 

K. S. 


POfTlTICS. 

THK question of pe.ice or war is one of sfi much 
importance that it naturally engrosses the curiosity 
and conjectures of the nation. VVliile, however, we 
are informed by government, that the actions and 
the api>:nent inlentions of a neighbouring nation 
render exiraordinary means of del'enre necessary on 
oiir part, we are left so complelely in the d.-irk with 
regard to the nature or the proofs of th it lioslile. dis¬ 
position, that all conclusions concertiing the cliance 
of war or peace nnist be very uncertain. One clas.s 
of speculators, to whom the cliaiiLje of government 
in France lias been an uneo.ising object of terror and 
.hatred, regani tiiat disposition as hostile in tiic ex¬ 
treme degree, and at the same time united to priiiei- 
plcs so detestable, that, cither by secret peilidy orojx-n 
enmity. the new government of I'rance can never cease 
to machinate the destniclioii of this conntiy, lhe.se 
persons, of course, regani the more pl.tiii expressions 
of the warlike temper of tlie Froiuli governinent 
used at present 04 only a pnwif that they eoiisiiler 
tlieinsehes mote in a condition to strike a dangerous 
blow at thi.i coimtiT tlian wlion they consented to 
make peace, and that the only thing whieh can sate 
ns from their desigtis, if salvation be jet in our powi'r, 
is immediate war,—war lobe e;iriied on with energies 
and sacrifices, such as wo have never yet had occasion 
to try. 

Another part of the community, reflecting on tlie 
new form of the Freneli goveriiment, so tlissimilar 
to that of the .surrounding .states, the contrariely 
between the tern^r and principles of th.il governinent 
and the old governments of Kurope, and the cxlretno 
irritation which had been kindled between France and 
several of those old goveriiinents, did not look for 
any cordial intercourse, any very secure eonilection to 
be established among them for some time to come. 
A storm unexampled both for fury and duration had 
agitated the ocean, and it was not till after some- 
iaterfal that the r«lling*of*the billows w'ould com- 
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plctcly ceases. They ^nnroive l howcvri that e'i.peri- 
ence had now tai^hl the Icadiug nations liow much 
their interests dciJeiult J upon peace, and were ne.ccs- 
eanly injured liy war. 'J licy conceived accordingly, 
that the wise men in all countries would sincerely 
unite their od'orts to ru.iiiU.iin this s.ilutary situation of 
affairs ; and they hoped tlml these were a suHicient 
number in all ih.c great states of Kurope, to give the 
turn to put die opinion. They were thus induced to 
conclude that forbearance, if not benevolence; ci¬ 
vility, if not friendship, miglit be upheld for some 
time between these contentious ueighhours ; and that 
this temper would in time make way lor a^retter. 

Of this latter opinion we conji-ss ourselves pi have 
been; and in spite of all thi'« contrary appearances 
which has'eyct occurred, w'c* cannot prevail upon our- 
cclves to .aller^it. It is the interest in so extraordi¬ 
nary a degrefe both ot France and of Britain to re¬ 
main at peace, and the truth of this proposition ap¬ 
pears to us so v isihle, that vs’e cannot believe it pos¬ 
sible that folly .should .-o far prevail over wdsdoni in 
these enlightened countries, as to huny them into 
hostilities against one another. It is not in point to 
object the loUicn of live rovofivtion, because there pas¬ 
sions hlindi'd and misled wdiicli now have no pi.ice. 

Wh.it Is it tli.it either llritain or France can propo'ie 
to gain by attacking c.icli other ? At present the tw'o 
foremost n.itions upon the lace of the earth, and 
almost efiually povveiliil, what is it they ran have to 
desire, hut to imiirove their respeetive advantages? 
Is cither of them so in.id as to suppose that it would 
improve these adv.mtiges the faster by taking the 
oilier oiU of the w.iy ? They h.ivo nothing to fear 
except from one another ; and e.in they not be con¬ 
tented to go on In ci'iiipany to the summit of pros¬ 
perity ? will it not .sniliee c icli, if it can reach this 
siuumit itself, unless it can jirevent the cither ? Yet 
it would .si'env as if providence had jilanned out tlid 
diii'ereiit lields ol their icspeclivc greatness with pe¬ 
culiar di-sign to cut otf the means of competition 
Not only is it on dilferent elements that the power of 
each is manifesttd, but they are placed in a situation 
in which the one cannot iivake any serious impre.ssiou 
upon the pow'er of the other. While the one jirc- 
dominates on land, the other enjoys a prc-craiucncc, 
more important, more undisputed, and more exten¬ 
sive in its cflects, at se.i. And while it is acknowled¬ 
ged that all the power of Britain could make little im¬ 
pression on the teriiloryof France, it is equally out 
of the power of France to contend witli our llcets, 
or to endanger that security of which these are the 
bulwarks, ami the arms of Britons the defenders. 

It is certain, however, that both nations accusg one 
another of designs inconsistent with the welfare of 
each other, and with the peace of,Europe. The 
French rail at the English as excreting a maritime 
despoli.sni, and insolence over the other simes, to 
which it is a di.^grace for them to submit; and as 
wauling again to enibioil the nations for the benefit 
of commtrcc, which in time of war the superiority 
of, our fleets, they say, enables us to engross from all 
the other countries of Kurope. The accusations yn 
the other hand with wh'ch we charge France, are an 
insptlabltt ambition, which makes her wish lot tlic 


dominion of Europe, and a peculiar rjtncour against 
this (^country, which makes her long for its destruc¬ 
tion, i 

Ayfor the imputations upon the peaceful disposition 
of England, little needs to be said. The grounds of 
tlie first charge, the particulars of what they call our 
marifmvc desjKitism, or the privileges of our flag, 
.are or no di.'iadvantage to others, and probably of very 
little advantage to ourselves. At any rate we liave no 
occasion to go to war for them, because we ei’joy 
them. 'I'he other accvisation, that this country, or any 
other country sivould go to war to augnj<?nt its com¬ 
merce, j.s so destitute of all reason and common .sense, 
that we could not have conceived it to bo advanced 
with sincerity, were wc not acquainted with the ex¬ 
treme iguoraivce respecting commerce, and the cause* 
of tlie \v’e.illli of nations, which prevails among the 
greater number of the. writers of France. That a na¬ 
tion might go to w'ar, and have re.ssoii to go to war to 
obtain a new advantage for its commerce, or to reco¬ 
ver an old, as the removal of prohibitions of impor¬ 
tation, is verjfcpossihlc. But that a nation should go 
to war for the ellects of commerce wrought by the 
operation of war, shc^ld tlviifk of encreasiiig the pro¬ 
duce of its industry by withdrawing the best of its 
hands from exercising that industry and gre.at part of 
its capital from m:iim:yning it, by turning too a great 
part of that raivit.il from maintaining the agriculture 
and manufactures of its own country to maintaiu 
the agriculture and manufactures of other countries, 
would be a most extraordinary policy. War is inju¬ 
rious to this country in two ways : Jst, it destroys a 
portion of its capital; and 'Al, it turns another portion 
of that capital out of a channel more advantagcotis 
into one less advant.igeous to the country. It turns 
into the carrying tr.adc an extraordinary portion of the 
capital of the nation, and this it withdraws from the 
agriculture and manufactures of our own country, to 
carry on the agriculture and manufactures of other 
countries. 

France will not so easily defend herself from the 
charge of inordinate ambition, and even of .senseless 
animosity against this countr>* Switzerland, and 
Italy, and the gasconading expressions of the First 
ConsuT himself, sjvcak pretty htudly in defence of these 
accusations. It is not unnatural too that the military 
success of the French should have begotten presumption 
in the nation, and still more in their chief governor, 
whom war has made, and who seems more in his ele¬ 
ment conducting an army than directing .the legisla¬ 
tion of a great country. And he does not appear to 
possess a wisdom which renders it imjvossible that he 
•may think of extricating himself from the difficulties 
in which he is known to be at present involved, by an 
attack upon this country. 

Taking* the most unfavoarab.lc supposition, the ve¬ 
rifying of wliich i.* so much to be deprecated, that war 
is unavoidable, let us speculate a little concerning t[ie 
cflects of the renewal of the contest upon both France 
and England. 

It i.s not likely that greater exertions can be required 
from us than the unprecedented one? which we made 
in the last war. Now the effect of that war, ex¬ 
pensive as it was, was only to retard tiie progress of 
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our niitioual wevilth. It was so far from diniinlshing our 
national wealth, that it did not even stop its increase, 
it oaly made that increase go on somewhat slower 
than it otherwise would have done. It is bej^nd a 
doubt that botli our commercial and agricullnrM ca¬ 
pital was augmented during the last war. Both the 
price and the rent of land rose considerably ; the 
value of our imports and exports rose beyond al|| pre¬ 
cedent; and the old duties, even in spite of the heavy 
load of new ones on almost every article of home 
-osw’-ojijntion, increased instead of diminishing. Ano¬ 
ther moiTt decisive proof of the same thing is the im¬ 
proved condition of the people, who, from the com¬ 
mon labourer to the highest peer, are in more atfluent 
circumstances than they were ten years ago. And 
for this fact we appeal to tlic recollection of every 
judicious man in the country. 

I'hat the expcncc of the late war was greater than 
there is any probability that of the one with which we 
arc threatened would prove, we think will not be dis¬ 
puted. At that time circumstances led our govern¬ 
ment to conclude that an impression might be made 
on the territory of France, and they expended im¬ 
mense sums to accomplish that object. Now it 
is probable that the perjbns W'Ro can be entrusted 
with the management of our affairs, will be wi»c 
enough to relinquish that hope. We slinll be put to 
the cxpence of a fleet powerful enough to command 
the ocean, and to sweep the foreign commerce of all 
nations into our jiorls. We must submit to the ex¬ 
pence of a moderate force to secure our coasts from 
the very unlikely chance of a force of any magnitude 
being landed on them. But does France imagine that 
all this cxpence can oblige us to trench upon our ca« 
pital ? that the surplus produce of the agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce of this country is not 
much more than sufficient for this burden ? that this 
burden can even prevent us from adding to our na¬ 
tional stock? that it shall not enable us at the same 
time to harass the coasts of France, to burn her 
towns, and her shipping, to seize the permanent 
possession of a number of neval stations, w'hich will 
give us a still more proud superiority over her, and 
the other nations, thai#evcn now we ppssess ? 

Some people, indeed, are afraid of an invasion^ but 
undoubtedly with very •little i:ea.son. Let us first 
consider the many chances against the landing of any 
considerable force in this country with the superiority 
and vigilance of our navy. Let us next consider the 
many advantages which a force on its own territory 
has against a landing force. Let us allow something 
too for the v.ilour of Britons fighting for their unpa¬ 
ralleled advantages. Let us suppose, however, what 
is next to impossible against so many chances, that the 
French have landed as great a force as they please, and 
let us remember the advantages which the, French 
themselves possessed on .their own territory against an 
invading enemy. liCt us chiefly consider them set 
dov«n in an* enemy’s country W'ith the unspeakable 
disadvant.age of being cut off completely from their 
Own, and debarred both from supplies and rein¬ 
forcement. All that in such a case we should have 
to do would only* be to stop their ..march, and they 
must be ruined in a few days. Tiiat such an event 


would throw us Into considerdtto commotions is not 
to be doubted; and would probably retard the mer¬ 
cantile transactions in our ports; *but it would very 
little affect the industry engaged either on our soil, or in 
our manufarturcs, over Uic great part of the king- 
tlom. And it is not to be feared but that this country 
" would soon 'expel her mischief, and purge off' the 
baser fire, victorious." 

It is to be considered too, as a point of the greatest 
consequence, that the tempdr witli which the jxjople 
will engage: in the war w ilh which we are threatened at 
present, will be very different from that with which 
they cnga.g(iil in the la.sl. The object, and n«)tivc.s of 
the last were ambiguous, and in the eyes of the people, 
suspicious. The ideaiol' warring against French prin¬ 
ciples was too refinctfa motive for them. They be¬ 
lieved that the war against France was a war of the 
higher orders against the lower. Tliey fought in it 
therefore with reluctance, because, they believed they 
were in some measure fighting against themselves. In 
the war which threatens us the object is plain and 
simple, and the motite is one which will not fail to 
make a due impression upon the hearts of the British 
jieoplc. We shall fight to lopel insolence, and un¬ 
just retiuisilious. TJto t haracter too of the man to 
whom the eyes of the nation are turned in the ease 
of a rupture m.ay be a subject of intimidation to 
France. We arc not any of the frantic adulators of 
Mr. Pitt, who have di.sgrated and hurt him in the 
estimation of every srtber-minded man. We neither 
consider him as the first man, nor the first minister, 
whom this country has produced. But we think well 
enough of him to supixisc him capable of profiting 
by his errors; and we think tliat he l)as acquired 
such experience in the business of carrying on war, 
th.it if he be called to conduct another, he will do it 
with otlier wisdom than ho displayed in the last. 
Undoubtedly lie judged ill, as lie himself is now said 
to*confess, of the French revolnlion, and of the means 
of defence against its dangers. But at this moment, 
with a plain object before liini, which unites llieherirts 
of all his fellow subjects, he knows, belter than any 
other man, tlic best mode of drawing forth the resuuroes 
of this country, and of applying them with tlio 
greatest effect to the annoyance of France. 

If, then, even tlK last war was unable to stop th« 
progress of prosperity in this country, and if it lie 
out of the power of Franco to force us to such exer¬ 
tions and such sacrifices as we tlien made, wliat can 
she expect by commencing hostilities against us ? 
She may fight with us for ever, and the prosperity of 
our country will go on; but considerably slower than 
it would do if w'e enjoyed tlie blessings of peace. 

’ But^hat ivas the case with Fi aiiee during the last 
war ? Did her prosperity go on ? Did her agricultural 
and commercial upital increase ? Was the coiidition 
of all the class^ of her inhabitants ameliorated? 
Terribly indeed arc these circumstances reicrsed in 
her case. Uanguage can hardly exprcs.s the exhausted 
slate in which that war left her ; not only her circu¬ 
lating but her fixed capital was destroyed, and nothing 
was left her but an excellent soil, and a griMt popula- 
tionj without however any thing with which to culti¬ 
vate the one, or to employ the other. From knowiji^ 
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what took place In 'Ip'rfiicc, the conrkision is almost 
infallible that such must have been the ofFects. But 
it is established by*abundniico of positive facts. 

We begin with Agriculture. 

“One is o-.erwlx-lincd sviih Ktief," says the author of 
Coti>i(U’}<i/'wn> o/r / O,^niiisnlinii titriiilr, |)ul)]ished a few 
months ugo, “ on U'.nelliri!' tlirnngli I'ranee, to observe 
the deploraliie stale of out agricullure, as well as the 
wrelelted condition of the itihaliit.tnls of our finest pro¬ 
vinces. Almost eveiy where the tlevcmring hand of the 
treasnry Callus oil the sources of iinprotemeiit, whilst a 
blind |)rohihilorv s\ stein prevents the nainrai inctins of 
proihietion, iuid tlcprives holh the proiirietor and the 
cidiivaior of the soil of all dispos.dile reveiiuP. Hence it 
arises that in the provinces which jirodiicc the tincst 
wheat, the people are retlnced to^livc on bread made of 
black corn, of oarley, Oiits, and the coarsest grains; that 
ill the provinces which piodnce the finest wine, the 
cuhixator can tase iioihlng hnt water, or a sour imwhole- 
Boine liquor niailc fioiii the refuse of the vmiagej and 
that the generality of die inllalat.mis, reduced to tile 
severest jiarsinuniy, are ill-fed, ill-elothcd, ill-lodged, and 
oppress'si with excessive lalionr." 

“ I'hroiighont all Kurope," he rontinnes, “ ihc iiihahi- 
tants of the country ohlaiii food as nuieli as thev can eat, 
except in France, in the f.nc.stc,!ro%in(vs of which they are 
si\ months in the jear without knowing how they shall 
lire on the morrow, and where their food as well as their 
cloaths arc uuw holesouio, no le.-s than ineaii. Wiial 
dirtiness! what rvreiehodness, both in the persons and in 
the houses of ihe peasiinls! Their csireme pcneriy dogrades 
tliese vvreU-he.-., it iiuilliphesa hiiivlred fold their sulleriiigs 
ill the cold s.MM'ii, ill the liot season, in the time, of disease, 
Sind iiiijKiirs tiiu giowtii of all iheir powers, pliy.sir*al, 
moral, and intelleelual. What a ditl'ereiiec between iheir 
lot, and that of the hushandinau in luigland, in Switzer¬ 
land, or ill CJermany !” &e. 

“ Eveiy tiling in I'raricc,” savs he, again, “ proclaims 
tlic want of capital and of industry 

“ The high roads deseiicJ. 

“ The inns horrilile. 

** The houses going to ruin. Loth in the country, and !iv 
the citi<-.s. 

“ Crowds of idle people. 

“'I'he (.itilo wrelthed. 

“ Agiicnltiue, in g'.-ner.il, delestahlc. 

A languishing eoiniuerce. 

“ The want of ciedil. 

" Harbours without ships. 

“ A people ill-fed, and ill-clothed.*' 

“ llouds, ill paiiicular the hve and cross-roads, impraeti- 
cahlc. 

“ The can.-cs of all this arc the vice.s of our political insti¬ 
tutions j and the consequences arc the poverty of the pro- 
B'ictors, the misery of the lahourirs, the luin of the lease- 
itolders, and the weiikne.ss of the government.” 

These descriptions, of uiiduublod accuracy, are 
surely striking. Wu will adduce a few facts, still' 
more decisive. 

Mons. de Fovbonnais estimated the neat produce of 
the territory of aucient France at ^miUious sterling 
nearly. Lavoisier made it by his calculations amount to 
5u millions, and citisH-'o Kamel asserts, that .in tliis 
calculation w’as not included the rent of bou.ses and 
buildings. We desire the attention of our country¬ 
men to the next fact, which we are about to mentiou. 
The minister of finance, Gaudin, in his report to tlie 
Consuls, on the state of the finances in the yeah 8 
and 9, states, tbat^ accoiding to the docutuentsewbich 
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had been traiisfnittcd to liim, the wbolb territorial 
produce of France, including the new acquisitions on 
the leg bank of the lUiine, amounts to little morethart 
3.) ni|riions. The produce of the new 3cqui.sitions on, 
the lift bank of the Rhine is computed at a fifth of 
the whole produce of France. With this fifth part 
added, the agricultural produce of France, as she i,S 
now%ugmcuted, falls more than 1.5 millions short of 
what it was under the old government, and within 
tlic old boundaries. Such have been the effects of the 
last w ar, ami of the revolution, upon the ag'" ■Jii’ure 
of France, wliile the agriculture of England was re¬ 
ceiving large eiicreasc. 

I/;t us place in contrast with this, the territorial 
proiluce or income of Clreat Kritaiii, as calculated for 
the imposition of tiie income tax. 


Liiwllords’ rents.,£*2.'),000,00(1 

'J'ciiaiits' profits. 1(),000,000 

TmIu's. ,000,000 

Mines, 'l'iml,cr. n,ixi(),o00 

Mnnscs. (),0()0,o00 

Scotland J of England. 7,000,000 

t — . — 

(>.•<, 000,000 


According fo this ifiatemeftf, flie territorial revenod 
of England and Scotland, without including Ireland, 
exctvds that of the whole of France, including her 
newly acquired dominions, 30 millions sterling annu¬ 
ally. The rents of the landlords in Ireland, are on good 
evidence, computed at 12 millions, and if we allow 
the same* proportion for tenants’ profits, lylhcs, mines, 
and houses, as in England, this rai.ses the territorial 
revenue of lieland to 24 millions. And thus the 
neat produce of the land of Great Britain and Ireland 
exceeds that of France 54 millions annually, without 
including a single inch of our transmarine dominions; 
and is 1«) millions more than double the produce of 
all France. 

We shall continue these details respecting the com¬ 
parative state of France and Great Britain, in oaf 
next. __ 

THE paui.iamf:nt. 

Wljat has chiefly distinguisl^d the proceedings ia 
both houses, Aspccfuig the iiitiinatioiis of wariikef 
mea.slires in France, is their«perfect unanimity. In¬ 
deed, with all the official light which they have yef 
received on the case, it is impossible they should not 
be unanimous. For it was only necessary for every 
man to declare, that he would support his country in a 
w'ar, if causes of provocation which lip thought ade¬ 
quate wore otfeied. Who could avoid saying thi.s? 
Accordingly there has been no debate. Some .specebes 
have been made, in which patriotic sentiments were 
uttered. Among these tliat of Lord Moria in tha 
hou.se of peers has been particularly distinguished, 
and thatfof Mr. Sheridan in the house of commons. 
The sentence, in the spceclies, which we thought 
the most remarkable, was the following in one of 
Mr. Fox. “ The peace,” he asserted, “ did us goo 
though war might again bo renewed. It ftced lis 
from pernicious encumbrances; he did not mean, our 
allies—we had none; but from the«principles, the ac¬ 
cursed, and abominable principles upon which the 
last war had been carried on; the infamous, the hy« 
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pocritlcal affectation of fighting for religion and mo¬ 
rality.” We could not but taite notice that this sen¬ 
tence* for wliicli the author would have been (wc 
had almost said) hissed out of the house a few V*ars 
ago, passed with a few feeble hnu-, ht arx! V 
IxjrJ Castlereagh on Monday jJicsentcd the East 
India budget, which exhibits most flattering results 
respecting the state of the company’s atfairs. 
shall have occasion to refer to it more particularly 
hereafter. 


•’ NO'I'Jt'KS. 

EVftMcr.—It Is known that in consequence of the instruc¬ 
tions of govcmuient the j>rvfv<‘i3 of the departments are 
«iiij)lo)e<l ill draning up .sUti'lical accounts of tlic territory 
under their jurisdiction. ’Dicse arv- trutisiiiliicd, wlien 
llnished, to die minister of the interior, and a great number 
have Ihh-u already received. Some specimens have been 
piiblislied, and orders base been giicn by the minister for tlic 
puldication of all the mciiioirs as they are rcceivcil. If they 
he executed with tolerable (idelity, of whicli wc shall soon 
h.i\c proof, they will funiisli a most valuable colleclion 
of f.icts, and will compose an inqiortaiU iratiuiiul work. 

In co-o|jeriilion with these labours of tli* government, 
a number of persons of eminence have foimed tliemselies 
into .1 societv, for the purpos«of advancing statistiea] know¬ 
ledge, and (iilfusing a taste for its aequi->itioii through 
Franco. 'I'hc fiist meeting of the society w.is licld in the 
month of .laiman- last. Tliey liaie electctl Ibr their piesU 
dent Monlellcs of the Institiile, DAc.e.netU s lor vice jiresi- 
deiit; and for perpetual secritary, HalioU, tbe laivyer, and 
nutlior of a woik entitled AhiiiiI(<s ik 'file 

siviety resolved, too, for ilie s.iko of regulating their la¬ 
bours, to appoint several coimnitlees, aiuoiig which the 
dilVirent branches of statistical enquiry will be divided. 
'I'liev arc likewi->e about to instil lUe, after the example of 
the (leriiian uiiheisiiies, a piibhe lecture, or course of iii- 
siructioii, on this impur(.uu snlijeci. 

.Several plans have been oflered to the French govem- 
*■ ment for the restoration of the port of Antwerp, and it is 
eoiiiideutly reported that the following has at last been ap¬ 
proved of. It ineludi-s four kvaling parlicukirs; 1st,'fne 
removal of the bar at the month of the harbour, which 
will give free admission to ships of (iOO tons; 2d, The 
clearing of the hailHiiir, and th^ rebuilding of the quays; 
3d, The erection of arsenals, fonndcries, and ware-hoiises 
of all kinds, both for iiic^eaiitile ships ai;^ ships of war: 
■4lh, The erection of a dock-\ard for the coiislructigit of 
vessels of war, such as sloujK, corvettes, :ind frigates, it is 
added, that immediately after the visit of the First Consul 
to Antwerp, this scheme will begin to be put in execution. 
Its efl'ects will no doubt be great, and Antwerp, which was 
once the first commercial city in the world, ni.iy, if absurd 
regulations do not interfere, become again the magazine of 
mercantile conimunicatiun to a great part of Europe. 

Austria.—Hxtract of a letter. — “ The changes which 
h.'ivc taken place in the war deparlinent have, alrtsul^ jiro- 
dneed happy effects. Every thing jirocceds with equal 
dispatch and precision, under the direction of the hero to 
whom the Austrian monarchy owes this new blessing. 
Other changes and reforms, arc preparing, which will still 
further prove the formal, and stcany resolution of our go- 
vemyient to abandon that old routine, of which it has 
been accused, and to adopt new modes better adapted to 
the actual state of things in Eunqic. The aulic chancellery 
of ludy iCto be dissolved, and on the l6th of this inonlli 
(February) the rc-uuion of the affairs of our Italian pro¬ 
vinces to the departments of the hereditary states will take 
place. The government of Venice, which lias liicherto been 
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only lemporarv'. Is to be installed. Vs permanent, on the 
'I'lie V'^eiieiiuns arc iiiukiiig great prepuraiioiis to (xlo 
brute this event. , 

“ A lefier from Moravia gives vis ii\timatIon of a new 
me.iMiie adopted by his Uoyal Jligliiiess the .\rch-diike 
Cliarlcs as minister of war, and which tends to ucffcct still 
more that essential jiart of the guvernniciit. The young 
ollieers niiisl apply themselves to the study of matliciii.alics, 
and repair to the cities in which there au* schools of that 
branch of education, as well as of artillery. These olficers 
will prese rve both their pay and rank, and be |)roiiiolcd in 
their turn." 

The subject of lliis last piece of ini< lligcnec is a circum¬ 
stance of grco^ importance ; as the igiior.uu-e of the Aus¬ 
trian nobility lias hillierto been vei v gros.s; .mil it is ab.snrd 
to cxjjcct, unless their etjueation be gieally amended, that 
they can co]ie in the art ofi war, or in any thing else, with 
the more uceoniplished inliabilants of the other parts of 
I'airoja-. 

fidiunni/. —We have already mentioned the edict respect- 
iiig icligious toleration publisheil by the elector of Bavaria. 

I Us example has been followed hv the Duke of Wir- 
lemborg, who in the preamble of lus edict expresses Imn- 
self in the following m;iniicr : 

On attending partieiilarly to the states which have fallen 
to us by the plan of iiidciiitiito, il could not cscajic our no¬ 
tice that there are some of uicm in whieii all those who 
[irofess a religion different fiom the predominating one are 
excluded from several of iJie privileges and rights of citi¬ 
zens. Convintvd by cxjicrienee that sueh iiislitiilioiis ara 
iiijiirioits to the industry, to the impiovemeiit, .and to the 
well being of our siil jc^ts, icgarding it as our duty, and 
making il one of the first objects of our care to ilisscmiiute 
in u«r new possessions the spirit of true Chrisltaiiilv, and 
of uiiivero.il toleration, vvliich is inseparable, from it, wc 
declare the exercise of all svsii'nis of ( bristian belief, and 
all fopiis of ('hristian worship to lie free; vve inairilnin in 
the possession and enjoyinent of iliiir cllcrts, the <-hurches 
as they at present exist, excepi those subject to ijie act of 
secularization; vve. call to the ])jrticip.iti<)n of .ill the rights 
of citizens all who profess the (Miristian religion in any 
form, without |a-riiiiuing any ilistiiietion to be made in the 
cTcclion to offices on account of any man's religion, or any 
consideration but that of talents and personal iiicril. 

This proclamation concludes with soicniii cvliortations 
to tlic people at large, to the clergy, and to all magistrates 
and officers of the stale, to cultivate toleration and brotherly 
love. 

1'he elector of Bavaria is not insensible to one of the most 
important concerns of rivil society, education. It is slated 
in a French {icriodii'al piqier that a code of iiislriiclion for 
youth has just appeared at Munich. 

/tall /.—^The relaxation of the severities of the Catholic 
religion is going on with rapidity in the coiuitiies tlie most 
devoted to it. The following is an instance in Italy ; 

The Archbishop of Genoa has granted permission to th« 

I ieople in his diocese to use flesh, eggs, and milk during 
^ait except on the first four, and die last four days, and on 
the Fi'idky and Saturday of every week, 
i A fact lately took place at Naples, wonderfully expressive 
of the wretched sittmtion both physical and moral of the 
lower orders in thaa fine country. A prtgect for extir- 
j.iling the trade of iK-ggars in that city and the iicighbour- 
lood had been executed, by confining all who had been 
accustomed to practise it. Six thousand one hundred 
were taken up, and the city seemed to he deliverftt from 
that disgusting and mischievous iraflie; when on a sud¬ 
den a new cloud of its practitioners appeared. It was 
kfoiind that this was the effect of a resolution of the pareiiu 
to ubutu^n tlicir cliUdrcn, t^id jjbligc them to beg, that 
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they might thus he p#. in eonfmi'mcnt and maintained by 
the public. '1 o repress tbi.'i abiiM' the king lias been obliged 
to publish an edW-t, by virtue «l' which all persons guilty 
of such nlfeucc sbjll be nnprisonecl, and confined to tlie fare 
of criminals. 

Russia. —^Tbe fin.inres of Russia arc improving every day; 
all payiTieiits tire made ^vitli the utmost exactness; and the 
course of exchange has turned in favour of that country 
astonishingly since the death of Paid. 

TO COUREisPONDKNTS. 

*** JVe thank ll for some Jurllur ingenious remarks 
on the words " pionied and twilled," but fear that 
the interest which such a discussion is tikclj/ to rreate, 
with the getwralUi/ tf our Readers, is too confined to 
allow the insertion of so lon^ an article. 

fONT KNT S. 

Piivsics .—the ll'in-Trre of Lniii.'.utiui.—lJ, On the ipiatily 
of Soap. —111. Dr. Prirsllry-on the yihnrpliun of/fir hy H ntrr.— 
iV. Coliolhar k.'C'/ fur Pulishvin. —V, Prrtrn'alv.n ol minimal 
Bodies pom Pi/titfoiiioii.~\l. The Jieirtinlir Wor'P—VII. On m~ 
trensiii" the I'otir of (Jnn-Pomhr. —VlII. lijfi'il'^ of Khkr in Pie- 
tenmy Pliinh fiom Inwl.i. —IX. On Otnh'n. —X. Aitioii of f.ijiht 
on Mill lai of Sticir. —XI. Clnna Ink, —XII. But hoU on TungiUc 
At id.—Notn cs, 

Lithiatuhf..—I. Ri'viein nf“ Mmoirrs pour srmr a fjfiiloirr ile 
twhe Literal me,” &e. iSi. [lar fililisMt. —11. Jouiiiid of the Bind. 
—111. On the heterogeneous nurture of the lin/'lish Liuucuir'e .— 
IV. Fuilhir AciounI of I.aharpe. — V. Siinliiriv on ow Kei leir of 
Tetter's Kliincnts of (leneial flistory. —VI. Poiliy —“ The Snioy- 
ards Itelum." — Knhirs. 

Manners.—O iyeed Envav— Or'ein and Ilntory of Cmds. 
Vin.viK,h.-~Cori‘,zilirnlioii.s on the proinl-ilily of a utir teilli 
^ranie, and the iffils of it on hoOdeonniuvs. limiurks on the 
more imporlant prorceilinies m Piirlinnieiit. — \iiliiis. 


To /iiist India Me, chants, and Officers of Knsl India Ships ul out 
to Suit, at:o-id iiHuii'iime u-ili hr made. 

This Day is PiiNishrd, in One f'ohinie, (luarto. Price W. 6*. in 
Boards. Didicuteel, /v pomuMnn, to IPs ftoral Ihuhness the 
hi Kli ofiOftK, 

A n AfTOUNT of the ISLAND of CEYLON; con¬ 
taining its History su’d (Icograpliy, a Description ol its 
various Inhuhilants and Natural Productions; to wtiich is sub¬ 
joined, the Journal of an Eiul>as'.v to Cindy. • 

ByllOHEKTPEftCIVAI., E-q. 

Of his Maitsty’s iptli Regiment of Foot. 

Tlie Volume is iilu'-'tiated by Charts of the Harbours of Tiinco- 
malcc and C’olunilio, and uf the Pearl Fisliery , .and a whole sheet 
Map of the Island, reduced by Mr. Arrowsmitli fioni a Dialing 
in the ijossession of the Right Honourable the Commissioners tor 
the AHairs of India; also by a coirect I'.ible of the Roads round 
the Coast. 

•** The Materials for this Volume svere eoliccted by tlie Au¬ 
thor during a Residence of upwards ot three Years on the bland. 

London: Printed by and for C. and R. Baldwin, of New 
Bridge-street, Black Knars. 


PJIJlXfSOPJUCAl. TRANSAVTlOMi. 

X JIE PUIU.IC arc respectfully informed that, from 
its very imperfect execution, it has been resolved wholly 
icontiimc ana cancel the Edition of the Abridgement of tlie 
PhilosophualTraiisai lions, of wliich one Volume was I’ublished 
last year by Messrs. Bunney and Gold. 

Messrs. C. and R. Baldwin have been induced to undertake tha 
Publication ol a new Abridgement uf the same VtoK,, la be 
edited by 

'.CHARLES HHTTON, L.LD. F.H.S. 
Mathematical Pro&ssor at V^lwich. 

The Department of Medicine, including yfnatomy, Physiology, 
ChemisUy, &e. will be undertaken 

By RICHARD PEARSON, M.D. F.S.A. 
of Bloomsbury-square. 

That of Natural Ilb-tory, including Zoology, Si fany, Mineut’- 
ogy, &e? by a Gcntliinan eminent in lliosc Seienees, whose 
Name will be announced in aPiospectus, which will belaid betore 
the Public in a lew days. 

'I'he first Part of the Work is prcpaiing with all possible dis¬ 
patch, and will be sliorily ready for publication. 

New Bndsc-itrcit, March llhffiiioii, •• 


PRTSVAJJ.ma RPIDEMTC. 

On Monday the lath Instant, unit tc Puthshed, Price is, 6 d. 

S «OME OBSERVATIONS on the present EPIDEAIIC 
^•ATARRHAL FEVER, or INFLUENZA; chiefly in re- 
laiitw to Its mode of Treatment. To wlueh ar« subjoined, Ilisin- 
ricai Abstracts concerning the Catarrhal Epidemics of 17 C- 2 ,177t>, 
and 17<I3- 

By RICHARD PEARSON, M. D. 

Printed by C. and R. Baldwin, of New' Bridge-street, Black- 
Frisgs; and sold by them, and by L. B. Seeley, of Avc-Maria 
lane ; and by J. Callow, of Crown-court, Soho. 


This Day is PuHithrd, in sen. Pme 4s. Bonrds, 

ri-^HE LIFE OF RICHARD, EARL IKy-V^*’ 

JL Bv GEORGE MASON, 

Author of an Essay on Design in Gardening, and of the Supple-s 
mciit to Johnson’s Engli'-li Dictionary. 

Printed for J. White, Heet-street; Leigh and Sothebys, York- 
street; and T. Payne, Mews Gate. _ 


Lately iias Putlished, in One f'otume -Uo. price 18.r. in Boards, 

0( lEXf'E REVIVED, or the VISION of ALFRED,. 
1 ^ a Poem in Eight Books, by the Rev. J. SIMPSON, B. D. 
Sold by Gamcau and Co. si, Albemarle-street. 

“ This Poem taken together presents many pleasing, interesting 
' and vigorous effusions, which evidently stiuw a cultivated taste, 
“ extensive reading, and very highly respectable abilities. 

BiUidi Critie. 


Tins Day ts PnHtshcd, the Second Edition, Pure Is.ed. 

Dedirated ii.id Presented I v Pci mission TO IlLS MAJKS'l F, 

rpiIE ANNIVERSARYaSERMON of the ROYAL 
X HUMANE SOCIETY. Preached at Grosvenor Chapel, ini 
the 8th of Api il. And, with [.ocal Altciatioiis, at 1 lolyroud’s 
Church, Southampton, on the uoth June. And at St. Heller’s, ir» 
the Island of Jersey, on the istli ol July, isiw. 

By RICHARD VALPY, D. D. K. A. S.' U'llh notes Iv the author. 

And an Appendix on Resuscitation, by the Society. 

Sold by Rivingtons, Pridden, Sewell, and Johnson. 

“ Fiom the year 'tl'f to 1802 , Twentv-cight Divines of the 
Established Church, eminent lor ihiir abilities and benevoknee, 
Irivc exerted their oratory, and the influence of a truly Cliristian 
spirit, in support ot this most exccllint and useful Institution.- 

The apprtn ing comments ol .sound judgment having heretofore 
asetibed the praise and honour lliat has liecn lusilv due to those 
who h.iie gone before Dr. Valpy in the labour ot good will and 
gorxl works, lonm only is left to say a lew wuids respecting the 
present production. 

Without meaning to tkpreci.ate in the remotest degree from the - 
efl'orts of others, we scruple not to say that the iliscoursc now be- 
foic us, though last, is not least in comparative or sterling merit. 
'Hic address to tltosr whose lives weie preserved last year from 
impnding deatli hv this Society; the concluding jiraycr; the his- 
toiicnland i lassical Notes, illusliative of such passages as would 
nut adinii ot explanation in,*hc deliviry uf this Sermon; are so 
replete w'ith knining, fair and di'-p.issionati: reasoning, founded on 
the most unanswerable proofs from,sacred and profane writing, 
that the sceptic isidisarmcd and the quibblcr put to silence. On 
the whole. Dr. Valpy, in this discourse, has proved himself a 
forciftle as well as elegant orator, da/inc, and scholar." 


DODDRIDGE’S WORKS, 

Now Piitlished under the Siificrinteiulanre ef Dr, JViHiams, of 
Kotherham, and the Rco. Edward Parsons, of Leeds. 
F|'inE SUBSCRIBERS to this VI'ork, and the Public 

I are respectfully inlormcd, that the second volume, elegantly 
printed on a Fine Royal Paper, Price bs. 6d. is*now ready for deli¬ 
very. 'Phe eight succeeding volumes wiR be published at an 
interval of two months betwixt each. 

An interior Edition in five volumes, comprising all Dr. Dod- 
dridgc% Work.s, except the Family Expositor, is idso publishing 
on a fine Demy Paper, to correspond in type and jiaj^r, and ti> 
bind up 111 a uniform sixe with the octavo Citrons of the Exposi¬ 
tor alicady in circulation. 

*** Subsciiptions both for the Royal and Demy Editions con-- 
timie to he received by Edward Baines, Leeds: Cornier, William#, 
Button, Baynes, Ogle, Crosby and Co. and Jones, London; and 
by the couniiy publishers, of any of whom the fust and sicoudi 
volumes may be had. 

Leeds, Match ith, >803. 

« 
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PHYSICS. , 

I. On t/ic Si nna of Commerce. 
niacU- to the National Institute of Prance 
on a tour to I pper Egypt, above the cataracts of 
Sienne, by Dessessavtz, and Ventenat, we lind seve¬ 
ral particulars respecting the Sennit, a drug very com- 
luonly employed as a cathartic, botlr in Britain and on 
tlie Continent. 

Nectoux, one. of the philosophers who accompanied 
the Prench army in Egypt, had in charge to observe 
the agricultural state of the country. The plants of 
course which are cultivated in Egypt naturally drew 
his atleiitimi, and among these the Senna was particu¬ 
larly interesting, as all Europe is supplied with it 
I'rou) Alexandria. • 

He inspected all the magazines of Alexandria and 
Cairo, and found not only the two kinds already 
known, but likewise a tliird plant mixed with them, 
the leaves ot wliicb have a great resemblance to those 
of the true Senna. He. visited •v'iih great care the 
«'n\ irons of Alex.indiia, llosetta, Damictta and Cairo, 
but could not lind a single Senna plant growing in the 
whole Delta. Senna therefore is called Sennit of 
Alcxiinilriii, not because it grows in the neighbourhood 
of that city, but because Alexandria is the general 
magazine where it i» collected, and from which it is 
transported to Euroiie. 

He was informed by the merchants that it was to 
be found vegetating in the valleys of Sienne. Thither 
he accordingly went, and was lucky enough to find 
the plant both in flower and in fruit. Encouraged by 
this success, he did not stop his researches, but in spite 
of every obstacle thrown in his way, either by the 
climate or the inhabitants of the country, he visited 
every .spot where there was any probability of finding 
Senna. • • 

He first collected tlie Senna liclfedi/ in the des»irt 
near Bassa-Tine, two leagues from Cairo. He found 
it more abundant on the lei t bank of the Nile opposite 
to Eallach, as well «s iti the neighbourhood of Darao. 
"^I’lie good Senna, and the urgurl, a kind of ci/nune/ic, 
grow most abundantly, and in the highest state ot 
perfection, in the valley of Basabras, or of Nubia; 
from which it is brought by caravans to Darao and 
.Sienne, to be afterwards transmitted to Alexandria. 
In the mountains, three days journey above Sienne, 
the ^lulieili/j the Senna of the Thebais, and the arguel 
aic found. In these places the good Senna guobelly 
:;nd the arguel receive no more culture than the bel- 
ledy ; though this last is considered as wild. 

i'he^ilants grow spontaneously in groups. There 
are two crops, the abundance of which depends upon 
the duratititJ-'bf the rains, which it is well known are 
periodical. The first tjrop is the most plentiful, and 1» 
gathered at the end of the rains or about the middle 
ot Septemberi tiie second crop is collected about the 
VOLe t. 


middle of March. The plants after being ent are ex¬ 
posed on tlie rocks to tlie sun till they :iie quite d.rv. 
The guebclly and arguel are mixed together} but iho 
bclledy is not found in Nubia, and is only added after 
the cargoes have been brought to Sienne and Cairo. 
The produco^of the two crops vaiics from ?(•(* to 
1100 cwt. a third of which is argncl. The s.ile 
amounts to 1400 or cwt. Hence the Senna is 

obviously adulterated in Egypt by being mixed with 
other plants. Among the foreign plants, the leavc.s of 
the eolnteii, and of tlie box, may be perceived in con¬ 
siderable quanlilics. 

The older botanists distinguished the iw'o species of 
Senna bv the terrus /iz/t/v aeuliiiand fo/iis ol)liii,ix. I ,in- 
n.-BUS united them together and considered them 
merely as varieties. Lamark makes two sjieciesof it, 
the cim-ia hnceolata and cassia sennit. The observii- 
tions of Dehsle and NcctouH establish the diHereuce 
between these species. The cassia senna is distit:- 
guished from the cassia lanceolata, not only Ivy the ob¬ 
tuse leaves, but also by the .slipuliie, which are longer 
and lance shaped, and by its bciil pod, having on the 
middle of each fice projocting ridges. 

We suppose, though the icport of the commis¬ 
sioners is somewhat confused, that the gucbelly of 
Nectoux is the eiiisin senna, the bclledy, the ((issiii 
liinceofala: the third plant the arguel, or Senna of 
Mecca, he considers as a species of cyiianche. From 
the analysis of Bouillon I,a Grange, it apivears that ail 
the,se plants yield nearly the same products to water 
and alcohol, but the arguel less than the other two. 
As.the Senna of Commerce is a mixiuro of all (ho 
three, particular details would not beatteiulid with 
much practic.ll utility. Nectoux proposes to trans¬ 
plant the senna plants to St. Domingo, wln ie it may 
be cultivated, he says, in places abandoned by the 
planters. 

II. On the Double Hefraeiion of lioch Crystal. 

By Torelli de Narci.* 

The property whiclt certain transparent mincr.ils 
possess of doubling images seen through them in cer¬ 
tain positions has long engaged the attention ot ma¬ 
thematicians. That variety of carbonat of lime called 
Iceland crystal possesses it in greatest pcitcclion, 
being the only mineral capable of doubling a lino 
vioM'cd tlirough two parallel faces of the crystal. 
Hauy haf lately pointed out several new minerals 
which arc capable of doubling images, or of refrintin'i 
doubly, as the propei^ is usually called. But Rot liou 
was perhaps the first philosopher who thought ot ap¬ 
plying this curious property to useful purposes. 

Rock crystal has been long known to be capable of 
refracting doubly when properly rut. Mr. Rushou 
employed it to measure small angles } and in 1777 he 
read different papers to the French Academy on his 
tiNsthocEof using it, and the results which heobtamed. 

• * Journal des OS. 
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IJnforfiinatC'ly his instiiuDPnf is of ilifTicult execu¬ 
tion, aiul of cou^->e loo foiily to l)e wiiliin ilic roach 
of those who li.ijo most occanon to employ it. 

This diiticnlty ill torming Kochon’s instniinents, in- 
tluccd Mr. Torclli do Narci to make a set of experi¬ 
ments on the method of cutting rock crystal, and on 
its double refraction. Uoclion’s instrument was a kind 
of cylinder composed of several forms of roi k crystal 
ss’hich arc perf’ortly achromatic and produce very 
powerful double refraction. Torclli dc Narci con¬ 
structed one of three prisms in which the angle of 
double refraction is one degree and eight ininntc.s. 
He h.is not published his luctliod of tutting these 
prisms, because some expciiuients, be says, still re¬ 
main to be made; but ho lias given the following 
account of one of them. 

The section of tliis prism is an isosceles triangle; 
one of its angles is of more than lIH) degrees : tlio 
other two of course are acute. On looking through 
the two faces which form the obtuse angle in a 
direction parallel to the third face, tlie object appears 
neither displaced nor sensibly coloured, but only in¬ 
verted in such a manner tliat what is on the right 
appears on the left, and ; \vn>n. If a capital L, for 
example, cut out and applied to the pane of a window 
be looked at, it appears reversed thus J. Continue to 
view the letter turning the prism round upon an axis, 
passing from the eye to the letter: llie image of the 
letter turns at the same tinv; with the prisnij but it 
moves twice as fast; so lliat when the prism has made 
one turn the image of tlie letter has made two. 

lly applying this prism to a annrva (thsi-iira, the ob¬ 
jects winch without its interposition would be seen in 
an inverted position are in.ulc to appear in thcirnatural 
situations. The same etfcct is produced Iry applying 
it to telescopes which invert objects. Mr. Torclli de 
Narci proposes tlie employment of tliis prism to 
shorten tdeseo|)e.'. denined to view terrestrial objects. 
Tor if it be cmplnyed with a convex eye-glass, and‘an 
object glass simple or achromatic, objects will be seen 
in their projicr position without the necessity of three. 
Jour, or five eye-glasses, .ns in common cases. Hence 
the telescope may be sliortened the whole leaigth oc¬ 
cupied by these eyc-glasscs. Light also will be gained, 
nor will any thing be lost in yegard to distinctness. 
Inemploying this telescope, it must be remembered that 
at tile same time tliat it inierts the objects by turning 
them upside down, it turns them from right to left, 
and what appears on the right in the field of the teles¬ 
cope, is in reality on the left side. Thus if a man 
going from right to left be viewed with it, he will 
apjiear in the telescope as if going from left to right. 
If he were viewed with the same telescope without 
the prism, he would not only appear to be gbing from 
left to right, but he would be also inverted. 

III. On tie oblique Refraction of Iceland Crystal, 
By William Hyde Wollaston, F.R-S.f 

Two opinions concerning Ught have divided philo- 
80 pli»rB for more than a century. According to New¬ 
ton, light consists of minnte particles moving in straight 
lines from luminous botlies; and in this opinion 
almost the whole body of mathematical philo&upbatfs 
t Pi^osophical 'i'raossetioM, ista. '■ 


have joined. Huygens, on the contrary, supposed that 
light, proceeding from any luminous centre, is pro- 
pagi^d liy \iliivlii)iit of a highly ela.stic medium, 
which peivades all .ipacu. This opinion was embraced 
by iLuler, the concealed detractor of the merits of 
Newton, and supported with all that mathematical 
skill and address in which Ruler has scarcely ever been 
rivaled. But his success did not correspond with his 
exertions. Flaws have been detected in his demon¬ 
stration, and it is to be doubted whether be gained a 
single convert to his hypothesis. 'I'he 
Mnygens has been lately revived by onr countryman 
Dr. Young, and supported with much ingenuity and 
skill; but witlt what success we shall not at present 
attempt to decide. He has at least succeeded in 
demonstrating that tin: hypothesis deserves a serious 
consideration ; and Dr. Wollaston, in the paper ot* 
which we intend at present to give an abstract, lias 
shewn that it is liighly useful in explaining some of 
the moie intricate jjlienomena of optics. 

In ordinary eases Huygens suppo.ses that the undu¬ 
lations ut light arc of a spherical I'orni, but in tlie 
leelaiul crystal he considers them as portions of an 
oblate spheroid, o^ which the axis is parallel to the 
.short diagonal of an equilateral piece of the crystal, 
and its centre the point of incidence of the ray. 
From this spheroidal I'orni of the undulations, he- de¬ 
duces the obliqnil/' of refraction, and lays down a 
law observable in all re,fi.iciioiis, at any .surface of the 
.-par, whether natural or arlilieial, which bears the 
closest analogy to that which obtains universally at 
other refracting surfaces; I’or as in otlier cases the 
ratio is given between the sine of incidence and sine 
of relVaction (or ordiiiale of the spherical undulations 
I I'foiiagated,) .so in the Iceland crystal the ratio l>e- 
tween the sine of inciileiicc .ind ordinate of infraction, 
(in any one section of the spheroidal undulation), is ;*» 
given ratio.. 

l-.et ABD be .any surface of the spar, let FHOK be 
a section of N 

the spheroid ————— 

through its 
centre C, and 
RC any lay 
of*light fall¬ 
ing on that 
surfaa*, draw 
FO a diame¬ 
ter of the 
splieroid in 
the plane of 

incidence RVO; and CT its semiconjugate diameter 
in Uie plane of refraction n'O. Then if Cl be the 
refracted ray, VR the sine of incidence shall be to El, 
in the constant ratio of a given line N to the serai- 
diaratter FC. In any other plane of incidence the 
ratio of sine to ordinate is also constant; but it is 
a different ratio according to tlie magnitude of the 
diameter in which the plane of incidence intersects 
the ellipse FHOK. 

When the incidence of the ray, passing from any 
medium of greater density, upon the surface of tho 
spar, is such that the emergent ray becomes parallel to 
the surface, the ordinate of refraction is then a semi'*' 
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diameter of tlie S[)Iieroicl; and accordingly the refrac¬ 
tive p^>wcr of this spar, wiien examined by mciyis of 
B prism, in cliffercnt directions, should In: found to 
vary as that semi-diametcr which coincides \\ ith|thc 


|)lane of incidence, and the refracting surface 

J)r. Wollaston's experiments on the oblique refrac¬ 
tion of this mineral coincide very well with this thqpry 
Huygens. His exjteriments were made by 
tneans of a prism which ascertains the refracting 
no'vcr of dilferent bodies much more easily than the 
iisual meliiods of opticians. Dr. Wollaston published 
an acconnt of llic process in the I’htlosophical Trans¬ 
actions. 

I’he oblique refraction of Iceland spar is made scti- 
siMe by cementing a surface of it to a flint-glass 
prism with a little baliam of Tolu. It is least when 
the line c,f sight bisects an acute angle of a natural 
surface of the sp.ir, altd may be expressed by the sine 
J .4S8. When the plane of incidence is parallel to 
one ot the sides, the power is l.olS: when at tight 
angles with cither side it is ; and in a plane 
bi-ecting an t)btus(> angle it is l.S?!- • 

When the plane surface is formed by culling off 
either of the two greatdSt soli5 angles contained 
\md'-'r three obtuse angles, the refractive power is 

1. ISS in all directions.—^'I'he regular refraction of the 
spar is l.(ir»7. • 

Jly assuming the equality of this with the niax- 
iinimi <jf oblique refraction, data arc obtained for 
constructing the spheroid by which the refractions are 
regulated. And Dr. Wollaston found that the calcu¬ 
lated results coincide very nearly with tliose obtained 
by observation. • 

IV. Method of procurin" inodorous Benzoic Aeid. 

Ihi M. if. G\ei,p. 

■ BetiXoic acid, prepared in the usual way, has a pecu¬ 
liar aromatic odour which has been hitherto con¬ 
sidered as a siienific character of this acid. Mr. Giese 
was disposed to doubt the precision of this opinion, by 
observing that benzoic acid, ojttained from the urine 
of graminivorous animals, is entirely dostiinie of 
smell. This induced lym to suspect, that the acid 
might perhaps be deprived of its odot!r. To ascer¬ 
tain the point he made the following exj[)criin^it$. 

1. He combined Itenzoic acid witli potass, and pre¬ 
cipitated it by muriatic acid. On repeating this pro¬ 
cess three times, *thc acid lost its odour altogether. 

2. He dissolved benstoic acid in as small a quantity 
of alcohol as. possible, filtered the solution, and dropt 
into it water as long as pny precipitate was formed. 
The acid thus precipitated, when separated by filtra¬ 
tion, and dried by a gentle heat, is entirely free from 
any smell. 

Benzoic acid owes its odour to a peculiar' volatile 
oil, a little of which it retains when prepared in the 
usual way, Tliis oil is 'soluble in diluted alcohol, 
whereas benaoic acid is not. Hence the theory of 
the above process. 

V. On tha Decomposition qf’ theAcetnt of Lead hy Zinc. 

By M. Plante, Apothecary in Paris. ^ 

It is wdl known, that when a mass of zinc is sus 

} Ann. (Ic Chim. 4S. 83. 
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pended in a solution of acefito of lead in wafer, the 
lead is gradually de|Kl^ited in the mofallic state, form¬ 
ing beautiful arborizations, allaeheirto tlie/ine, aiul 
reaching frequently to the very bottom of the vessel. 
Neither is the change which takes place unknown. 
I’hc zinc is gradnally oxydated at the expenee of the 
lend, which of comse reappears in the metallic state, 
while the oxide of zinc tal.es its jilace in the solution, 
and enters into combiii.ition with the acetic acid, 
Borthollct, in his di^serta^ion on alfinity, has shewn 
that in most cases of ireiallie pieeipitalions the 
(•precipitate i#an alloy, composed of tlie metal lield in 
solution and the preei|);i.iting metal. It was pre¬ 
sumable that this holds'yi the piescnt instance. Hut 
the subject had not been investigated with precision. 
The experiments of Plaiudic then are of consequence, 
inasmuch as they (•('iilirm wli.il liad been supposed 
formerly without deci.-.i\c proof. 

He dissolved -10 jrarts of aeotat of lead in AlOparts 
of water, and su-jx-nded by a line brass wire 22.J1 
parts of zinc. After the process the zinc weighed 
la.f) parts, and of course hail lost 7 parts, 'lire 
metallic precipitate was m*rc ductile than lead, and 
contained zinc, a portion of wliich was driven otF by 
heating the alloy. The liijuid which remained tinged 
vegetable blues green, it formed no precipitate with 
snlphiiric acid, and therefore contained no lead. 
When cvaporatcil 'uflicicntly it yielded cry.sl:ils of 
aeetite of zinc. The remnining experiments exhibit 
the common properties of the oxide of zinc. 


Vf. Vomposihan to prreent Fire. 

Professor Palmer, of Wolfenbullel has invented a 
composition to prevent combusiible substances from 
taking fire. It is a powder composed of one part 
sulphur, one part red ochre, and six part.s of copperas. 
Wood is first coated vvilh glue, and then besprinkled 
ssfith this powder. The process is repeated several 
times till a sufficiently thick coat is given : on linen 
and paper the powder is fixed by means of water. 
Tsvo ounces of the pow'dcr destroy combustion to the 
extent of a square foot. It is obvious that the prin¬ 
cipal use of it consists in presenting the air from 
coming into contact^ with the combu'.tible, and in¬ 
deed it is nut uiilike several of the powders invented 
to sen e the same put pose. 

VII. Kongl. Vetenskaps Academiens nya Handlingar, 

• iljc. Aim Transactions of the lioyat Aeadrmy of 
Silences of StoeUiohn.- — Fol, xxi. P. 1—-4, and 
Yol.xxu. P. I mid 2. 

• 1. RJr. Nicander, secrotar}' to the Academy of 
Sciences, and member of the committee appointed to 
form statistical accounts of Sweden and Finland, pub¬ 
lishes in the first vbluiue lour new memoirs on the po¬ 
pulation of Sweden. 

Of the rest of the memoirs contained in the vo- 
lunies before us, the following are the most interesting. 

2. Four memoirs on Yellow Bark, by J. P.*West- 
ring. The author attributes to that species of bark 
tonic and anti-fiibrile virtues, superior to tliose of any 

|Sthet* 8 ijecies. 

3, Description* of an eeipottt [Gadus Lota] wherein' 
•h 2 
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at the same time eggs and soft roe were found, by 
Professor J. G. Pipping. 

4. Meteorological observations made at Utsjoki 
laippniark, in bp degrees 53 minutes, by Castren, in 
1795 and I 7 ir. This memoir contains, besides mete¬ 
orological observations, “ Calitidarium fauna: rl Jln- 
nr. VIfiokknifh” wherein the author points out the 
arrit al of passage-birds, and die time when the indi¬ 
genous plants nic in blossom. 

.5. Oetmannia, a new species of plant described by 
C. P. Tliunberg. Its character is di ti rmined as fol¬ 
lows:— VaL liilnhintus, lah. xiiper. bijldujn, infrr, /ili- 
Jonne; airollar pet ala pedice/fata: /ep;iii>ten luiie.ii,la¬ 
tum. One s|Teci('s only is hitherto known, “ Octmaii- 
uia hiteaf wliiehis found un\hu south point of Africa, 
at the Cape of tiood Hope. 

6. On the use and utility of tar-water in venereal 
diseases, by K. Achcrius. 

7 . Description of the "Sciurus plantani,” a species 
of sijuirrel, little known, and only found in the island 
of Java on cocoa-lrecs. Its character is determined 
by iS. J. liinngh, as follows:— Supra griseus, subtus 
albus, itiriu atrinque lali^ali flavkantc, cauda longi- 
tiidinr corpurix nigro uninilafa, pcddiiis tctradacii/lk. 

8. Description of the “Gqmiiofus electrieux,'’ lann. 
by Fahlberg. The author chiefly conflnes his obser¬ 
vations to the anatomical part. He preserved the fish 
fourteen months alive, at the end of which time both 
its appetite and electrical ftirce sensibly ilecrcased. 
The latter ceased so entirely after its death, that Rul ing 
the dissection not the least remains of it could be dis- 
covcrcil. While living its electrical power was equal, 
under water, to i!) to 15 degrees, and out of water 
to '20 to 25 degrees of the charge of an electrical bat¬ 
tery. 

l^tTncKsT" 

At the Iloyal Society on Thursday last, Mr. Davy's 
P.ipfr on Asinngcnt N’cgctabirs was continued, noticing the 
qujinilv of taniiiiig which thcyufl'ord; and the degrees of 
tonic virtue in I’oit-winc, and Souchong tea. 

It nny |>crh.ips be a useful hint to the gentlemen who 
have iniro'lncial gardens into many of the hitherto bare 
and naked grass plots in tin- squares of our metropolis, 
that no kitui of Fir will ever thrive amidst the smoke of a 
large town. The ginii which they c.Kudc attracts the soot, 
jind destroys ilicir inerease. 

A Ca)rrcspondent informs us ih.at the principle on which 
llie spectacle of the Speaking Girl is constructed, may be 
found ill Hooper's llecreations. 

11 may be of sen iec to such persons iui find their eyes 
afllicted with the Optlialmia, which has lately been preva¬ 
lent, to be informed of a remetly prescribeu some years 
since by ti surgeon of great repute: to wash the eyes with 
caiuoinile tea; when first used it should be luke»warm. 

observe, with pleasure, the great additions wliich 
Mr. Tassie late lately inaile to his cyllection of Gems and 
Sulphuis; and may |)robably notice some of the most 
recent in a subsequent number. 

The Academy of Sciences at Pctersbnrgh has lately 
published the first volume of the collection of the very 
vahiable articles it possesses. This first volume is entitled, 
“ Colleetiou of Peter the Great,” and contains such articles 
as were left by that monarch; even the Uirnery-ware he 
ii'-ed to make in his leisure hours, and which ate pAserv^Il 
in a particular room. 'Jiic Aeiidemy posses.ses 2yi'4 Uussiau 
w orks, 305 of wiqeli arc novels, 1350 are mtuiusciipis^ 
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Coimt Mu^ihi-Puahldn, privy-counsellor to the present 
Emperor of llubsla, has set out on .1 literarv journey in the 
fouiltries situated lielweui the ni.tek aiul Caspi.ifi Seas. 
Ills principal object is to examine into the mines of (ieorgia, 
anij It is expected tli.it bis re.se.irehes will be proiluetive of 
the most beufllcial rentlls, he is a ehemist ol great 
eminenee. 

The. Ilvdiaulir Coniniittce at IMilau eontiimes its sitting* 
in the ci-dieant •‘(ailleggio Ebelii’O.” rantnvi, who has 
|juhlished an excellent uiaji of Tuscanv, is one of its 
members. 

Li TERrn, n /;. 

I. On iieiigrapliii, 

GEOGRAPHY, when nocnr.it.' ly (leflncd, consists 
in a de.scriptioii of the surface of the globe. Tlio.se 
bouk.s on geography wliich are usually taught ami 
read, arc almost ciuiiely occupied with descrijitioii.s 
of iiicii, and the works of men. If we take Gutli- 
rie's Geography, which is the most popular book on 
the subject, ftir an exnmpU', and strip it of every 
thing th.it is not essential to geography, we. shall re¬ 
duce it to a mere pamphlet. It is a eivil history, an 
ecclesiastical histoj'y, a tialviral history, an aiiliqna- 
rian history, a conimereial liistcry, a political or sta¬ 
tistical liistory, a history of learning, a biiigrapli)', a 
chronology, a book on astronomy, on agriculture, 
meteorology, geology. A'c. We are not so fastidious 
:i,s to object even to this great medley as far as it Is 
useful; for it alw.iys gives us pleasure to see n.sefnl 
knowledge conveyed in any sort of ini.xtnre that will 
render it palatable to the great body of inaiikind. 
Hut we cannot help regretting that books written pro- 
fe.s.sedly upon geogra|ihy, shmilil not, while they ein- 
braec such a multiplieity of subjects, p.ay a little more 
attciilioii to their owui peculiar province.. I'his we 
think consists in a description of the surface of the 
globe, as distinguished from all the animals, vege- 
t ibles and minerals found upon it. Would it not be 
deemed a strange description of I^ondon, which 
should give us an account of what passed w ithin the 
hou.ses, luit should iibgleet to inform us ol‘ the ap¬ 
pearance tjf tlie city itself, the streets ami stpiares of 
which it is composed? As' a descri()tlon of a city 
shi,uld consist in the first place of whatever can give 
us the most distinct conception of its plan and general 
apjK-arance to the eye, so should a description of the 
surface of the globe first preseutT us with ti selec¬ 
tion of tho.sC giiind objects which arc most striking in 
themselves, and will best prepare u.s ftir acquiring a 
knowledge of the minuter and mostrinteresting parts. 

The most striking objects on the surlaco of the 
glo^e, are seas, mountains, and rivers. These, we 
will venture to say, form tlie foundation of geography; 
fltr it is the accurate knowlctlge of the relative situa¬ 
tion of these, on which all that we can know of the 
surface of the earth depends. These are the bounda¬ 
ries which separate nations, and tliq objects w'ilh 
which onr idea of nations ought to be combined. 
We are fully sensible of the importance of a.stronomy, 
in creating for us imaginary fixed points, with which 
wc may associate the situation,of particular places j 
but the knowledge of the latitude and longitude of 
places i.s not so easily acquired, is not so easily rc- 
meiiibetcJ, nor does it give us so distinct a conception 
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nf any subcli\ision of th« earlli, as a knowledge of 
tlie relative situation of its diUerent parts. 'I’he aid 
of aslronr)my is an artificial memory, but the kifow- 
Icdgc of the n'lative situation is obtained by natural 
associations, and therefore is easier. I'o most nici| it 
is much more difficult to recollect immbers or figures, 
than it is to remember the position of long lidgcs of 
mountains, Ibe direction of rivers, and the relatfon 
tliey have to seas. These we can conceive, can call them 
up in our minds at pleasure, and thus create a map 
which wc can survey without difficulty. The recol¬ 
lection of the direction of chains of mountains, leads 
us to recollect the direction of the rivers and the form 
and situation of seas; or our remembrance of the 
names and situation of seas conducts us to the rivers 
whiclr flow into them, and the mountains from which 
they take their rise. Figures or numbers have no 
natural association with any thing. In short, there 
is sik Ii a close connection between seas, rivers, and 
mountains, that we cannot think of the one class 
without finding our minds instantaneously running 
towards the other clas.ses. • 

A little reflection will load us to discover that all 
we know or wish to know,«conceiitiing tlu; earth and 
its inlubitants and pnjdiiclions, is naturally associated 
with seas, rivers, and mountains. Almost all great 
cities staml upon the banks of rivers, or arc built in 
the neighboiuliood of the sea : th?y arc the channels 
of commerce, the sources of fertility and wealth. 
There agriculture flourishes, manufactures chiefly 
abound, and even learning makes the greatest advances. 

Piiit it may be asked, liow is it possible to give such 
•a description of seas, rivejs, and mountains, as 
would be either useful or intere.sting to the generality 
of readers? In answer to this, we would say that we 
know scarcely any thing tliat is useful which cannot 
be rendered enlerlaining. If first attempts fail, 
future attempts will undoubtedly succeed. 

JJooks on geography, in the first place, should pre¬ 
sent us with a general description of the mountains, 
rivers, and seas ; and in the second pl.ace, should give 
us a particular descriptiou. The gctier.il description 
sliould point out merely* the direction and relative 
situation of mountains, rivers, and seas.* In order to 
illustrate the ideas whicli v%havc ventured to suggest, 
wc will subjoin a specimen, or rather a rude sketch, 
of a general description of some parts of the earth. 

It is proper to premise, that in a general view of 
the mountains of the globe, is meant only immense 
ridges or masses of mountains, extending to a consider¬ 
able length. We will begin with South America, as 
there the arrangement of the mountains and rivers is 
least complicate. * 

A ridge of mountains, called the Andes, runs from 
one end of South America to the other, extending 
above 40(K) miles j they are situate near tke wd?itcrn 
shore, and at a great distafice from the eastern. As 
rivers are the drains which carry off ffie superfluous 
rains, they take their rise among mountains where 
the quantity .ofr raur is always greatest. From such 
immense -fnountains we should therefore cxjiect to 
find rivers flowing, some towards the Eastern Ocean, 
and son* towards the Western. As these mountains 
arc ncay the Pacific Ocean, the rivers which rise on 


the western side, having only a small distance to run, 
must necc.ssari!y be comparatively stpall. From the 
eastern side rise the mighty rivers callcil tlic Oroonoko, 
the M.amgtion, and de la Plata, rolling their luajostio 
streams to the Atlantic Ocean, It appears probable, 
and seems t<'v be confirmed by the map wliich we b.ive 
examined, that about the ‘Jotli degree of south lati¬ 
tude, a secondary chain of mountains extends from 
the Andes eastward to the Atlantic, broken indeed 
by one great river. Hence wliat we may e.ill the 
.secondary rivers, in South America, run either north¬ 
wards or soutliwards. 

I/Ct us now try whether it is possible to give a ge¬ 
neral view of the mountains and rivers of Europe and 
Asia. It is well known that a ridge or mass ot moun¬ 
tains begins not far from the west coast of Asia 
Minor, where it was formerly known by the name of 
Mount Taunts. It rims along the soiitli of the lilaek 
Sea, forming the sources of the linpbrates and 'I’igris, 
curves round the south of the Caspian, runs in a 
winding cours-e along the sources of the Oxiis, tlie 
Indus, tlie Ganges, the S.impoo or Uuiampooler, to 
the origin of the Hoangho, the great river of China, 
where it divides into a grealfmany branches. 

Another great ridge c.m be traced from the north of 
tlic Caspian to the Eastern Ocean, forming tlu: sonrce.s 
of all the great rivers th.it run noriiiwards, as tin: 
Irtish, the Oby, the Yenissey, the Angara, and the 
la'n.i. At the source ofathe Amour it t<jrks or dixides 
into two great branches; the one running south-east 
' towanls Corea, and the other north-east to Kamt- 
srhatka. The interposition of the (kispian .and Ill.ick 
Sea, and the great rivers the Wolga, the Dnieper, Sre, 
interrupt the course of these mount.iins we-itwards. 
lint we again meet with a similar ridge or ma.ss in 
Europe, from whicli issue the Dniester, the Vistula, 
the {Jder, the Elbe, the Danube, the ilhoiic and the 
nhjtre. 

From the northern ridge of Asia all the rivers run 
north, and from the southern Ihcy run smith. Hut.a.s 
the ridge approaclics the eastern coast it forks or ra¬ 
diates into various ridges, which arrange them.sclvcs in 
a diiection almost parallel with the coast. Hence 
the rivers towards the cast end of the ridge run east¬ 
wards. 'I'lic course of,the rivers in Europe is not so 
regular, am' therefore there must be an irregularity 
in the arrangement of the mountains. We find, how¬ 
ever, that at the extremity of the Alps, the ridge of 
mountains in France, Jura and Cevennes, is nearly 
parallel to the western C'jast. From these two great 
ridges diverge a great number of secondary ridges, 
generally in a northern and southern direction, forming 
immense bulwarks against the rivers, and cuiiducting 
them towards the place of tlieir destination. 

in teaching Geography, the master ought to begin 
at the eastern coast of Asia, or western coast of Eu- 
ro{)e, and teach his pupil to name all the rii er.s in 
succession according to their relative situations, toge¬ 
ther with the ridge of mountains from whicli they 
rise, and the seas into which they discharge them¬ 
selves. When be can do this by licart, and point 
them out readily on a map without looking at their 
n'kiQ^,*hc ha.s then learned the general geography of 
£ur^ a(»l Asia. • ■ 
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In acquiring A knowledge of the particular geo¬ 
graphy of the ^different parts of tlie globe, the se¬ 
condary ridges gught to he attended to, the relative 
inaguitude of the rivers, and the length of their 
course; the cities which stand upon them, and the 
boil and piodnctions of the tallies or plains or coun¬ 
tries that lie upon their banks. After this has been 
done, which it is matter of regret onr present systems 
of geography do not enable us to do, the artificial di¬ 
vision of the globe, as it is distributed among various 
nations, can be easily learned. When this knowledge 
is acquired, we can use with advantage the aids which 
asirtinomy bestows on geography; then we can un¬ 
derstand the nature and ej^'eets of etimalc, wliicli 
bj' no means depends upo* latitude; then wc are 
qualified to examine tire nature of the seasons, and 
the courst^of the winds; and to derive all those bene¬ 
fits troni geography which are necessary to elucidate 
the ancient and modern history of states and nations. 

In a complete system of geography, there ought to 
be tables of the seas, rivers and nutinitains. The seas 
ought to be arranged in a t.tblc according to their ex¬ 
tent, with the length and breadth of each ; the rivers 
according to tlieir ma#nitnde and length of their 
course; and the nr,ountains according to their height. 
l*'or each particular country tins system of geography 
should also furnish tables of the same kind. If these 
additions were made to the systems now in use, 
wc should not object to any oilier species of know¬ 
ledge which it may be deemed useful to convey. 
At the same time, wc are fully sensible that in* a first 
attempt it might be found impossible to execute tlic 
plan which we have proposed, because geography is 
still in a very imperfect state. The plan, howTver, 
might he executed in such a manner as would be 
highly useful, and future geographers, sensible of its 
utility, would unite their labours to bring it to per- 
lection. •]{, T. 

II. Reply to the Strictures, in the Inst Niin.ber, on ovr 

Rmru' <if Tytlei’s Elements of (iemral History. 

Wc find that some of onr remarks upon Tytler’s 
F.lcmenls (if (ieneral History have drawn upon us the 
animadversion of a Correspondent, who, after almost 
complimenting us by a comparison with the immortal 
Newton, expresses his opinion, that we are subject to 
the strange illusions produced by suspicion, the infir¬ 
mity of love or old age, or loo much learning, under 
the sober garb of rational critirisra, and proceeds to 
charge us with grammatical and arithmetical inaccu¬ 
racy respecting Roman chronology. 

This writer will not allow the very extravagant 
tenu of 244 years, assigned to the reigns qf' the st^’en 
kings of Rome, to be fabulous: and he proposes to 
examine this preti nded forgery at a future opportunity; 
whereby we understand, that^e is to vindicate it. 
When he shall be able to produce any historic list of 
seven successive reign.; of equal duration, even in an 
hereditary and civilized kingdom, we shall acknowledge 
that the duration of the Roman kings is not iiiipossilUe. 
But in order to prevent a waste of time and erudition, 
may we presume to recommentt to him to look at the 
chronology of the Roman emperors, rather b^'iter 
ascertained than thjft of tlte kings, or eveif ^Xamine 

4 ' 
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the series of the sovereigns of England from the con¬ 
quest to the present time, a period of clear chronology 
and* of comparative civilization; and he will find, 
that reigns as long as those ascribed to all the i Icrtive 
kifigs of Rome in its s,ivii!>r slate, very rarely occur. 

We by no means pretend to Infallibility; ‘ nosque 
‘ ipsos reilargui nlilliqiH' patiaiiiiir, quod iijirmit aiiitiio 
‘ liiiqiio, qiii ecriis quihusdam destinallsque sent cutlis 
* quasi addicii r( coiiseerali sunt, elltfue necessitate con- 
‘ stricli, ut etiaiii ijiiir non prohurc. soleaiit ca cogaiifur 
‘ coHstanliic causa dr/eiidirc. Nos, qui sequimitr pro- 
‘ btihilia, m e ultra id, qiiaiii quod vcrisimile aceurrerif, 

‘ piogredi possiiiiiHs, ef riTellere sine pcrtiiiacid, etre- 
‘ feUi si He iracundid, parali suiiiiis,’ (Cic. * Tusc. quifst. 

1. ii. c. .5.) We are therefore xery ready to acknowledge 
a mistake of two years in the dale assigned by ns to 
Pliny’s dedication, arising from the supposition (very 
natural to one who examines it only for a partieular 
point) that the name of Vespasian, with the subsequent 
address to him as emperor imperalor'y 

should apply rather to the emperor so called than to 
his sou, vY'ho is generally known in history by the 
name of Titns; and who, after all, wqs not then really 
emperor, hut onl)*associated withhis fatherforthesake 
of securing the succession. Less expence of learning 
than our corrector has bestowed, or a stogie glance of 
Fabricius, would have sufficed to ronvihcc us of this 
trifling mistake: .'fhd we willingly resign to him those 
two years without entering any claim upon some of 
the many years employed on so great a work as Pliny’s 
Natural History, which no one can imagine composed 
during the six months of the sixth Consulate of Titus, 
though Pliny had nut tgld us himself in the same de¬ 
dication, that he was employed upon it before Titus 
was enrolled in the list of emperors. But two, or 
twenty years are not worth talking of, wlicieso many 
whole centuries of rubbish are to be shovelled away* 
The objector next contends, that the words ' d 
' regno Niiiiur,’ (from, or since, tlie reign of Numa) 
mean from the. accession of Numa: and our under¬ 
standing them to signify, from the death (or termina¬ 
tion of the reign) if Numa, is apparently what has 
drawn upon us a charge gf grammatical, as well as 
arithmetirai, error.—Suppose, it were asked. How 
iBng is it since the reigji of George the Second (a 
regno Uiorgii Secundi)'^ Anyone will answer fbe/y- 
tiva years, or the forty-third is running. But, says 
this gentleman, such an answer iS erroneous in gram¬ 
mar and arithmetic, and it ought to be sexenty-six 
y^rs. 

’’Though Polybius, Eabius Pictor,' Cato, and Varro, 
differed in the era of the origin of Rome, .and Var- 
ra’s era was only assumed in latter times by the eni- 
perors in their public papers, in order to have a fixed 
point to reckon from; though Sigonins and others 
of ffie most learned modern investigator.s of history 
have not pretended to fix the age of Rome, we arc 
now enjoined by this writer to give .faitlr to Varro’s 
calculation, or at most not to vary above ome year 
from it. But where does )io find agy standard for 
Roman chronology, or any vouchers for fiie facts in 
early Roman history ? Where? are the ‘ senates con- 

* Fur Cicero’s opinion of the authenticity of Roiniia historyi' 
sec D« clar. orator, c c. 01, 03 . 
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Suita, plebiscita de societate et ftedcre ac privilcgio 
cuicumque concessis?* Such authentic records actu¬ 
ally cifisted, engraved upon plates of brass, though 
scarcely ever quoted, or even mentioned, by any 
writer, cither ancient or modern, except Polybjus. 

That they were inaccessible to, neglected by, orunin- 
telligiblef to Livy, is evident from his work. Nei¬ 
ther do we find any use made by succeeding writers 
©f the substitutes, such as they were, which were 
supplied by Vespasian, after the original plates were 
destroyetl. (Suet. Vesp. c. 8.) The commencement 
of tiie consular government, an event so important 
and prominent in Homan history, was so little known 
to Livy, that he was ignorant of the names of the 
consuls who were in office at the consecration of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the first year of the 
new constitution, as he was also of sc^cral other 
events of that age, though be possessed the work of 
Polybius, who would have set him right, if he had 
taken the trouble of consulting him. He might also 
Jiave avoided some erroneous statements of facts, if 
lie had consulted Herodotus. And thepce, by the 
bye, it appears that Livy, instead of founding his 
work upon the few gomi a^thoritiits accessible to him, 
neglected even those, and went on dashingly to detail 
fabulous traditions, or perhaps to invent, just as he 
tliought the story would tell best. 

Though we have thus very bflefly hinted at a few 
of the many instances of inaccuracy and omission to 
be found in Livy, who is generally esteemed the chief 
writer of the regal and consular history of Home, wc 
are not disposed to enter into discussions upon any of 
the contradictory and improbable fables contained in 
his romance, which neither the nature of a )K‘riodical 
publication, nor our more important avocations, will 
permit. We shall only beg leave to ask, w/int cott- 
Atitufes hulork truth i Is it not either ancient record, 
or the testimony of writers worthy of credit, who 
wrote soon after the events related by them f Of an¬ 
cient records, the most valuable supporters of history, 
because they are unquestionable, the two or tluee 
preserved by Polybius expressly contradict the stories 
of Livy, aud Dionysiuspf Halicarnassus. Of writers, 
who lived early enough to know any tMiig of Homan 
kings or of Roman transactions previous to the afirst 
Carthaginian war, even by tradition, there are a few, 
and but a few, who mention Rome incidentally; 
and their evident^ is very far from giving support to 
any of the common Roman stories. 

If the received early Roman history were supported 
upon any authority (but none has ever been produced) 
the rational student of history would give credit to it 
in proportion to the value of the authority: ^s it 
stands, he will pay no more attention to it than to 
other fables equally destilule of historic evidence. 

But we by no means wish to hinder every person, 
who chuse.s it, to jog along upon the beaten road, 
and to enjoy his mumpsimtis, as long as he pleases : 

f The ancients had not the advantage of a standard permanent 
language for ttwr,p^lic records, such as the Latin, wiili all its 
barWisnas, vvlls during the middle ages in Europe. The Roman 
langMgemf the age of the first consuls was scarcely intelligible in 
the time of Polybius, and must have been so obsolete in Livy's, 
time, that though the plates of the ancient treaties, &c. had been 
well pr/$erved and arranged, and submitted to his inspection, he 
could icvccly have made any Uiing out of them. 
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and if he also chuscs to employ his time and labour 
in heaping additional masses of fable upon the head 
of Tiii’Tir, ill order to keep her down in the boltuia 
of the well, we shall not be sucli kuighls-crraut as lu 
step out of our way to encounter him. 


III. Some .hxoiwt vt G. 'J’irahoschi, 

Girolamo Tirabosrhi was born at Hergamo tlic 
isih December, 1/31, and wlueatcd at the eollegcof 
Jesuits at Monr.a. He entered th.it order in iVni, 
.and soon distinguished himself by bis t.ilcnts and 
erudition. He was succcssitely apiioinied prcfe.ssor 
of eloquence at the University ol llrera, and libra¬ 
rian and director of tli^ Numismatic Museum <»f the 
University of Modena. • Hercules III, duke of Mo- 
dena, ennobled him in 1780, and about ihe end of 
the same year the “ Cuiiseiralort” of kVxlcna sent 
him the diploma of a member of the Modeiicse 
nobility. Bergamo, his native town, ordered his 
bust to be placed in the council-hall of the city, and 
several liter.ary societies aspired to the distinction of 
inscribing his name in the list of their members. 
He was engaged in a very active epistolatory inter¬ 
course with the mo.st einiirent literati of Kurope, and 
published n great number of w'orks, which procured 
him a very distinguidied rank in the republic of let¬ 
ters. From his laborious and sedentary way of life 
he contracted, in 17J)1, a malady which put an end 
to his existence at the ago of (>3. 

l^is uiilural modesty did not allow him to publish 
many of his youthful productions. But two very 
eloquent speeches of that iiumher are left, we mean, 
his speech on the history of his native country, 
printed at Milan in l7-*.‘); and another on the reco¬ 
very of the late Empress Maria Theresa, published at 
Milan in I7(i4'. 

But it was chiefly as a historian an<l biographer he 
ainled at literary eminence, and the following list of 
his W'orks will evince the zeal Nsith which he ran bis 
illustrious career. 


1 . T/tri (!i S, Olijinpiii, Ax. 


Life of S. Olympia, 
chureli of Constauti- 


Antiijuitics of the 
Ac. 3 voLs. Milan, 


widow and deaeoucs, of (he 
nople, 2 vols. Modena, 177.>. 

2. Antiehi Monimiriifi, Ac. 

Umiliati, illustrated, by notes, 

1776. 

3. BUiliotecir, See. A biograpbical account of 
Modenese writers .and artists, o vols. Modena, 1782. 

4. Ur/irmv/ii, Sec. Observations on genealogical 
writers, Padua, 1782. 

Meuwnii, Sec. Treatise on tlte first promoters 
of tFtp Copernican System, .and on the coudemnation 
of Galilei and his system. Modena, J7.9(». 

(). Mvmoria, Sec. 'I'reatisc on the knowledge we 
p().ssesscd of the sources of the Nile, prior to (he 
travels of James Bruce. Mantua, 17 yL 

7. Alemurif, Sec. Treatises on various points of 
the history of Modena, 4 vols. Modena, 17 . 93 . 

.S, Storia ddla Lettcruturc ItaliauUy Sec. History 
of Italian Lilefaturc, 8 tomes in 13 vols. Modena, 
1770 to 1781. 

The transcendent merits of the last work were so 
^Hjgatdfiilly acknowledged in every enlightened part or 
EuhijAy that the author vaf enabled to publish ar 
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socoHil edition 'n 1737 much improved and enlarged 
by n great vai icty of new articles. 

His •corrcspoiideiico with FanelU, Zorzi, Mallei, 
Bmiienni, (ialfini, Napeoni, Retzer, &c. contains 1 
treasures of erudition. He has also composed numc- j 
rous nicmoir.s on various branches of the sciences in ' 
the “ (iiomalf htlcrano di Modtna,'’ a very respect- j 
able literary journal, of which volumes have i 
already been published; a treatise on the invention of! 
the an i)t piinting, inserted in the I'rodromus of the j 
UJW It.iliaii Kncydopxdia, published at Siena, in j 
and a vast number of supplement^ and corrcc- I 
tions of the Frcuch Kncyclonxdia, reprinted at I 
Padua. t 


ff 'rj'n-l sineerrh/ ohli^eil l<> s/uh persons ns faeour ns /"lih 
their opitJo/i\ tij' emu sehtiment or ain/ fucfs presented 
to the p'll/iein the I.iu i.irv Journal, int vi are sorry 
thiit tiny thuif^ lehiih hits appealed in it shoii/d liaee laid 
us under a soil of neee\siiy to inaLe it a oeliitle of po- 
litieal loii/nireisy. 7 'he Itifrr IMr. Capi'l I,ollt in 
our t)th yII Hirer Inis pioditred Us a rariely of ConiniH- 
vieatton^ of an opposite iintiire, of irhieh tin Jolloiriiin, 
I•elllt1lj’ the iiiiiiie if the Author, ice have lhoii"lit it our 
duty to present to our Readers. 

IV. 

To the EDITOR of the LITERARY JOURNAL. 
Sin, 

You must cM'iise me if T .attribute nnirh tiiou’ merit to 
sour iiiij..irli.diu lor inserting ^lr. Capel LoiiVs letter, 
• It 111 to \ (nir giillaolu for Ian iiigdone so without acbmuicnt, 
h.-ev'-e It ii III ill feiiee of a lady; having always been ac- 
t iisioiivil ',1 ((insider the defence even of a lady as eiililled 
to Si r, dill.-ici.l decrees of lespect, wliere, on the one hand, 
a cli.irge is u fulc.l, or the ollence at least extenuated; and 
where, on the otlier, it is not only admitted, hut juslilied 
anil exiolled. ()u iliis score, I am ready to allow Mrs. 
-Maeauley (iialiain the full benefit of whate\er Mr. Capel 
LofTl, or any one else c-iii say respceliii|> the time ,aiid 
manner in which she thought proper to publish her o\fn 
wriliugs, (if wliieh I find from your former (’orrcspon.Ient’s 
aceonnt of her, and f.oin all I had before heard, lint I 
know just as much as I ever wish to do. Rut as to the 
Atuericaii war having been more unfavourabli' tliau auv 
thiiif^ CXI cpt the late French war to all publications in this 
country, (and no other I suppose) which had any reference 
to general and liberal politics, notw’itlistanding the thanks 
which were voted at ccrliiin meetings, and in cerltiin so¬ 
cieties, to Mr. Jhirkc, for the <lif.eu..>sion wliich he had 
provoked; in n hieh, ample and .dniost unlimited a.s it 
certainly was, Mr. Capil I-ailit himself had no inconsi¬ 
derable nor undisiin;iuisiicd share; or that-uch a eiieuin- 
slanee could have had any weight in deterring a l.idy 
" with a soul of like energies” to IVliUou's, from piiHishinp 
her sentiments, without a long pause after they weie 
wriU ’ii, 1 can only say, Crcital Jadaus Apella—Non 
cpo.— ' 

Her preference also of Milton ihe politieian, to Milton 
the sone\ter, may or may not be consitlcred as an impiila- 
tioti on her lilertiiy taste, according as Mr. Capel l.oBt's 
opinion, or that of the public in general may prevail; by 
whom, as Mr. TikIiI observes, the pro^e writings of Milton, 
W'hich almost exclusively contain his political sentiments, 
were neglected, and soon forgotten—and at present 
“ they are almost unknown;" ntir tindeservedly on other 
accouHtii. beside that “of their style being perplexed, 

“ i>cdatrtic, jioelieal, and unnatural; abounding wi#h er^ 
tliusiavtic efl'usions, wiiicb have beep mistakrii fo^I^ j 
“ tjuencc and iuKsgination;” a mistake which AI/, Cape]} 


I.<oni, has certainly made.* Rut when the bare mcniion of 
thi.s singularity of taste, in Mrs. .M:ieauley Graham, (for 
you Will observe that .Milton had nothing else to ri 8 with 
your Gorrespomlent’s remarks,) lias given .such urgent oc¬ 
casion, not of offering any apology for the I July’s political 
sentiments, for that would be “ unjust to her memory, 
“ and degrading to her advocate hinisclf;” bill of ascribing 
“ tlje iruise of disinterested and exalled virliie" to one—and 
wlio does not grieve that such was Milinn'—who had for¬ 
feited all rlaiins to loyalty “ hy justifying the murder of 
“ his lawful sovereign,” and .all pretensions to a real “ lova 
“of liberty” by selling his scr\ it es and his (l.iueries to .a 
“ tvrant and an usurper." Those, who hate it i»\ their 
power to prevent it, are 1 think ratlier loudly calletl upon 
to lake care, that .i similar, or evtn higher .seasoned pane¬ 
gyric be not very shortly pcrpeliiaied on the monument 
wliirli it is intended to place over the grave of the traitor 
Desjiard, alias Hamilton, in St. Paul’s. Since, we arc iu- 
fonned, that it was for tlie purpose of making more con- 
spiiiioiis an iiiscriplion no doiihl to that effect, as having 
been wrillen Viy liiniself, that ibe IkkIv of tliis self-cxrom- 
nmnicated atlieist was, by hi.s moral .ind politiral friends, so 
honourably, so lioneslly, and with siirb dignified con- 
sistenev, tnriijl into the church, and into the lueiropoHuin 
church of the kingdom, after his death, wlio would in all 
proituhility have soiiwvvhai warmly resented the insult, or 
nave eoniplaincd of tlic persecution, if he had been even 
solicited to enter it during his life. 

As this p.iiieg)ric of Rlr. ('.ipel Lofft, on the political 
.scniiinents of Milton, iuay, however, ver\ prohahly be only 
one Ilf some similar efforts whicli have lately been made to 
bring his Prose works again into nolice, and to promote 
the Sale of a new edition; and for any thing I know, 
.Mr. Capel Lofft himself may be in this respect somewhat 
amb lions, and is certainly every way capalile ol rivalling 
their lii.st editor, Tolaud, I shall beg have to subjoin 
to the opinion I have alfeady ipioied of ilwir litciary 
mciits, tile following remarks of the same learned and im¬ 
partial critic, on the nature and tciidriicy of their contents; 
and I do it vvilli the less hesitation, as to any injury which 
ii tan he of to the sale, of the work, because with the* 
fullest a.ssuranee that it will not, with tho-e who think so 
very tlilVereiuly, at all lessen the chum of Milton as a 
political writer to “ universal and perpetual admir.ilion," 
and bec.iuse every body else will immediately perceive how 
etrtj urccssaii/ and srasoflalde the piibheatioa of such sen- 
timeiits iTiiisi be at the nre.scnt iiiomeni.—In point ol 
“ doriiine, they are ealcnlalcd S> anuihil.ttc, the very fovin- 
“dj.iiii-.s of oiir civil and relipious esUihlislnuent, as it 
“ now sulx ists; they .are subvcisive of our h gblature, and 
“ our species of government. In condemuiiig tyranny 
“ he .sirikes at the "bare existence of kings; in combating 
“ supersiilion be decries all piihlie religion. These dis- 
“ courses hold forth a system of politics at unwent a.s un- 
“ eon.stitutiou;'l, and almost as ohseletc, as the nonsense of 
“ passive obedience; .and, in this view, wc miglil just as 
“ well think of republishing the pernicious theories of the. 

“ kirigly bigot James, as of the republican usurper Oliver 
“ Cr^ivvcll."']—So much for “ the immortal Pmscl” the 
“ ili.sinicresled and exalted virtue of this oloqui nt and in¬ 
's tre|)iy defender of the rights of his country and of 

* We rccommi-nd to our Corre-pi’indcnt the perusal of Mr. 
Ilavlev’s bifc of Milton, as well that of Mr. Todd, where he 
will receive from a man of ciiual lovahy, good ^ense, and good 
taste with Mr. Todd, very diffeicnt ideas respecting the Pr,y wri- 
tings of that inestimable roet. “ I l.id the Prose Wot’as of Miltotv 
no merit but that of occasionally aHoidin;^->." liglf sketches, his 
sentiments, his manners, and occupations, they wouW on this 
account be highly valuable to every reader, whom a pixsionaic 
admiration of the poet, has induced to'wish for all posdble ae^ 
quaimance with the man.” Hayley’S Life ol Milton, p. \S, sad, 
edit, l7Bd. En* I 

t Todd’s Milton, Vtd. vi. p. 3 -j'i, x 
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“ society !'* and ononf;li I Impe to s:ili<fy ns, “ of the like 
“ enersies of ^oul," t-m-rRies I iiiean, and so docs 

Mr. C'iifii'l l.a>tl't, pns.-fsscd liy tlwt jj;reat and adininblo 
svoiiiaii, Mrs. Mar.iiilcy tJrahani! Of all wliiidi, lioiM-vcr, 
how transccndciitly j^rcal iiinst he Mr. (’ajiel holVi's admi¬ 
ration, seeing it smpasses his “ eiilluisiastie lo\c of poetri,” 
and even of that whivli is confcs.sedly of all most excellent, 

—the Poetry of Milloiu 1 am, Sir, 

Your very hnmhlo scn anl • 

'J'llOM.tS Mears. 
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NOTK'KS. 

Mr. Lewis has .aniain giteii iiroofof the terrific powers of 
his pen ill a uuinodi'ama, or drama in one act, entitled, ihe 
<'.>pti\e, or a trap,ie scene, cxhihitcd at (’oveiit (lariKii'l’lie- 
atre, on 'I’uesday evening. 'I’he Scene repre.ents the in¬ 
terior of a place of confiiiement for Maniacs, in a cell of 
which is a female, who, in a soliloquy, discovers that she 
has been tom from her friends, and confined there under 
the jirctcxt of ins.vnity. .The rest of the Performance is 
{Uii'.oniimio. The solilcKpiy consists of u Poem in siaii/as, 
each eliding with, 

“ I am not mad! 1 am not mad!” 

Mrs. Litchfield never did gre.Uer justice to an Author. 
Il.i'.iiio III vain ciiiUavoured to excite the pity #f her keeper, 
the dcsp.iir of the captive is heightened to a jiarowsiu by 
the howling of a Maniac, wli* lias cicaped froiii Iiis cclf, 
and whiee gistiires are la vcml imagination dreadful.—L'ji- 
ahle to support this scene she cselaims, 

“1 am not mad! but -ball be mad!" 
and falls into a swoon. She is avv.skl^ned from this by the 
tnirmcetif her father, hu'liand, and brother; but she has 
hwt her senses and does not recogni/e them. Here the 
coup de main of Kot/ebue is attempted; her child is intio- 
diiced. .She reenvers her senses and exclaims, 

“ 1 am not mad! I am not niad!" 

'I'he Piiblie will Know how tif estimate ihe tragic merits 
of llie Pus c, and t!ic ahilitie.s and c.xertioiis of the IVi- 
foinuTS, nartieiil i.-ly Mis. Litchfield, whin they are told 
that not the star," orilv, hut the whole Ilon-e exnihited a 
“ lr.igic scene.” .several ladies were carried out in hysterics, 
and few could siqipress the emotions which were exciletl. 

We Were much jde.ised when the Author, eonsisteutlv 
with the wishes of the Aiidietiee, withdrew his piece. Its 
eonseqiienees vveic loo serious for a repetition. 

At the Society of .Vntiqiviries oifThnrsday the l/th inst. 
Qiu Oil l-'.li'/jbeth’. Mouse J^hiok was continued.—A short 
paper in faitin was re.id, giving an accoun* of Henry the 
Sixth's visit to the Ahbot of Bury, and of what was rl^iie 
at the Abbey duiiiig llie ceremony of the royal reception. 
At the same time was e.xhiljited a lamp for 13 halits 18 
inch'.s in diainpur,,of a eireular form, from Hcrculaueum 
.—wuh a mask of Osiris opposite caeh light in a circle 
within; .lnd within that an ornairieiit eompo.sed of honcy- 
siiei.li-s, between the, heads of Osiris the Egyptian Bacchus, 
are Tliyibuses; auvl under them, hi the outer Circle, arc 
.Isises. 

We understand several literary men are going to undcjl.ake 

new translation of Plutareh’s Morals, a great desideratum 
I in Biiiish Literature, as that Work abounds more titan any 
other in ancient anecdote. There is one translation 0 ( it in 
folio, by Philemor, in Ilolkmd, in the reign of James 1. 
and another by various hantfi in five vols. 8vo. printed earlv 
in th^i last cenlury; the execution of which is beneath 
criticism. 

The honoraiv dfcgfce conferred on John Crips, Esq. who 
lately rctn^med from his travels with Mr. Edward Clarke of 
Jesus Cellcge, was latftly given in a crowded senate. Our 
Correspondent informs us that he never witnessed a more 
Intcicsthig scene. The lievcraid Eduoad Ouuam of $t. 


.Iqlm’s College, the Public Ontor, directed the attention of 
his he.irers to the tr.tvels of Mr. (Tips and his friend, ;m 4 
g.iye an aiiiui.iu-d account of what ihi^ h.ul performed. 
\l'ith a (low of eloqueiiee he deserihed their visit to .Mr. 
Tweddd's I'egleeteil grave m the Athenian territory, their 
fvivcring it dveeutly with maihle, anil rendering it the l.nst 
inelanelmly dulie.', as it lav ahamloned in that remote 
ciiumry. He then iiitrodueed their diseoverv of the city 
ol .S,ns, and tlu ii bringing Plato to light friun Its caverns in 
Patmos. Dr. .lovvitt, the jirofesMir of Civil I.-ivv, was heaid 
to remark, “ rnni teas Ihcic '•iidi it '•iil'jcil J'ur a pitilie 
tiialiir, lll■l•|•l^ irai lliiir siicti uii unit ton.'' 

.Mr. Clatke has jnM pnhlished the first volume of lilf 
large and iiiipTu'lant V\’oik on the Progies, of Mijilimc 
Discovery. \V’e have just looked at the table of contents, 
where we find—Deleelioif^of llie Ablw Prevosi's theft rt> 
spii ling Asilev's Colleelion of Viq.iges ; the two N'aval 
Older., a.s iiieiilioned at p. 2 .i, .'t.'t.-—Opinion rtkilivc to the 
Pl.icc where the ,\rk rested—Observations oi* the Island 
ol Atlantis, as mentioned by Plato—Uemarks on the 
Country of-Opliir, and bis Opuiioii that it was the Island 
of Cevloii—uemarks on the piobable Coiisequenee.s if 
Home bad been siiIkIik'iI and Caithage had triuniphed— 
The intere.sling Speech of Pericles iqioii ^V'ar—Onserva- 
tioiis on the Elovver that marks the North on the Compass, 
and liis Idea that the Lrvail-si^ine was known to the Navi¬ 
gators of Siilomou's Heet—Extr.iordinarv Error of Dr. Ho- 
liertson rc-peeling the first doubling of the Cape, ike. Bee. 

We shall give a copious review of this hook .it an early 
opnortunity. Mr. (!kirke Is the same gentleman who lately 
pnolished a volume of naval Sermons; and who h.is just 
eo.niiienced .i .serie, of discourses on tin: Pentateuch, at 
Park-strecl Ch.qiel, (I'rosv :nor-.sqiiarc. 

.V lieaiiiiful edilioii of Ov-iaii is in eniitemplation, as 
wc undel'-tand, miiler the aii.'-picti of the Highland So- 
eietv. 

Mr. William ILitiiel has eonipleled three series of Ori¬ 
ental Seeneiy, in tluee laroe p.ort folios of eolmmd prints. 

'Pile first at themoileratLpiieeof C'l-^; the second ol 
and tlie third of \\ e have his n iiarlienlarly struck 

vvitfvthe engravings of “Seulptiind llnek.s at M.iv.alipurani, 
oif the co.ist of {'oiouiaiiilel,'' of “ Eiilraiice to tlie Elc- 
phaiiUi, iie.tv Bomhav. and part of its Inti norof “ Ruins 
at the ancient city of (roiii, formeily on the Banks of the. 
River (kmges of '* The ‘arred '1 rec of the Hindoos at 
(Vya, Baliar;” of “South We.I View of Fort St. Ceorge,” 

.uid of “ The, Idol railed the Creal Bull, at Tanjore.” 

If we may judge by the exeriinus inakirig by the dif¬ 
ferent .Vrtisii, the eri.iuug Exliihition at Somerset-housc 
promises to be .i very rich display of talent. 

Several alterations have, lately hei-n made in the organiza¬ 
tion of the celebrated College i/c In lima, in IVIilan. 

The old respectable librarian J)ivrcrliio has Ivceil dismi.ssed 
on .account of his apparent attachment to the JIousc of 
Austria, and J.coiioltl Pola/t, the celebrated architect of the 
superb palaces of lielgiojoro and Motile tie Santa Teresa, 
has shared the .same fate. lie is succeeded by Bargiali, n 
Roman; J.oraleUi has been appointed professor of scnipluic; 
and Signorelli has obtained tlie chair of rhetoric and Mlles- 
lettrcs. 

At the Bosch near the Hague, fonnerly a country-seat \ 
of the Stadtholder, a national gallery of the Fine. Art* ' 
has lately been opened under the direction of Citizen 
('ornclis Sihille Rous. It is divided into seven rooms; two . , 
of which contain portraits of illustrious persons, by I*. Boll, 

Van dcr Heist, Mienevald, Hondhorst,&e.; three, a choice \ 
ikeollection of pictures of the Dnieh and I'Vrnish schools; ' 

[Vnd oi^, some very fine paintings of the Italian school. s 

is designed fcj tlju piusetrauun of some ^ t 
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curions articles; such'as the sword and stelF of command 
of Admiral de lluytcr, See. See. 

Tile typop'raphicai Society of Pisa, has lately .published 
tlie twenty-fifth volume of “ Parnnsso Ifnhuni »■/- 
which eonUiins some very fine poetry, by G. D. An- 
euiltfri of Pisa, aiitl Omfnn Mimoni of Ferrara. A 
beautiful camoncUa, addre.ssed to the I^ichess of Devon¬ 
shire, and a satirieiil poem on the Power of Fashion, both 
by Anf’inllnt, possess uncommon merit. 


MANNERS. 

WE have been induced to insert the following 
observations in this place, becanse thi 2 /*sug<:esr some 
reflections, immediately connected with llic stage, 
•nd not unremotcly with MajiKns in general. 

Ohscrvnthms on thi- Conmlif of John Bull. 

*' As the comic drama, if not an exact mirror of the 
limes, must, to please the public, at least adopt ch.a- 
racter and incident congenial with the general feeling, 
perhaps there is no better mode of estiin.iting the 
comparative morals of two periods than a comparison 
of their popular comedies. Considering Mr. Col- 
man as eminent for cotnio merit now, as his father 
was forty years ago, wc will rest our investigation on 
the comedy before us and on the “ Jk.ai.ois Witr..” 
The present comedy opetjs with the display of a ro¬ 
mantic and dreary country, from wliich at first wc 
can hardly think ourselves in England ; as in another 
comedy of this season w'c sjiould fancy ourselves iu 
Siberia, did we not discover, that what appears like 
Ihe postern of a solitarv castle is really (he back-gate 
of a county-jail, standing in tlie street of an English 
town. 

" One of the principal characters is a sentimental 
brazier, and the heroine, bis daughter, a yonng 
woman seduced, and nfierwards forsaken by a man, 
greatly her sujicrior in situation; while tlie chief 
humour is derived from the blunders of an honesl 
Jrisl) landlord. 

" In the jK.'ii.otrsWirit, the chief characters arc all 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, taking the word in 
what is, or perhaps we should rather say, was its 
usual signification, and from their virtues, their vices 
and their follies, the humour and the interest of the 
piece are derived.— Siy Harry Rcaf'k is a brutal 
country scpiire, bnt his conduct is not commented on 
by a virtuous groom ; Captain O’Cutter is not ac¬ 
companied by a sentimental boatswain; nor Mrs. 
Oakley attended by a sentimental waiting-maid ; nei¬ 
ther is Major Oakley followed by the counterpart of 
Corporal Trim. 

“ How is the distinction which runs through most 
of the comedies as well as the novels of the two 
periods to be accounted for ? Not entirely Worn the 
change of Manners. Though the race of landed 
gentlemen whose follies, vices, or virtues produced a 
young BevU, ‘a Sir C/tarles Orandison, a Sir Harry 
Beagle, A Squire Western, a Mr. Lorenwre, or a lioh 
Lovelace, be nearly extinct, surely tlie successful and 
opulenl trader who has stept into their place, and 
w'hosc son will have the same education and pursuits, 
cannot be as widely diderenl as characters of distinct 
ages and remote regions : nor does our everf dav.’i 
e 'perience enable us sqy that our semntstai'’'^ Jay* 

. , f 


labourers arc more virtuous in their conduct, dr-more 
elevated in their notions, than they were forty years 
ago. The universal practice of imputing evory vir¬ 
tue to the lowest orders of society, and every vice 
ai^ eveiy folly to the wealthy and the noble j and 
I he constilcring a breach of chastity as an essential 
r<-(|uisite in an nnilable female character, is certainly 
derived from real obscr\ ation on modern British 
manners, but originates in the prevailing taste for that 
monstrous farrago of absurdity and immorality, the 
German drama. But there is one striking [icculiarity 
of modern comedy which, it is to be feared, is deriv¬ 
ed from our Manners. I'he sole interest now turns 
on poverty and wealth. We are now no longer agita¬ 
ted by the various distn'sscs and final successes of a 
generous pa.ssion. The Injiiiic, StispicloiKs, liiimiii- 
tir, Ituliiciif, liellmn, Eav riirsum of honourable 
lovers arc banished from Uic stage; and tlie distress 
ari.ses from urgent creditors ami slierill's; and the 
happy catastrophe, from the intervention of fortune 
(like a god in some of the Greek tragedies) in tlie. 
shape of an unexpected bequest or the detection of a 
forged will.* 

“ While such ate the rjiaterkils of comedies, it will 
bo difficult for the most skilful artist to work them 
into a permanent (o'xturc; and though wc consider 
Mr. Colman as facileprinceps among the phy-xorighls 
of the day, we by no means angur immortality to 
“ John Bullyei we think that llie “ Heir at Law” 
willliveas long as genuine humour, pathetic situa¬ 
tion, and incident at once interesting and probable, 
shall give ]ileasiirc to a British audience.” FI. 

One of the principal characters in this popular 
Comedy i.s, as our Corre.^pondcnl remarks, a senti¬ 
mental brazier; the hciioino, his daughter, is seduced 
and forsaken by a young man greatly her superior, hut 
to,whom, by tlie contrivance of tlie poet, she is mar¬ 
ried at last. Now, without making any observation 
on the character of a sentimental braJer, which is a 
nonentity in real life, w-e would remark, in the first 
place, that the moral purpose of the drama is defeated 
by the marriage of the seduced young woman to her 
seducer. This must be cit^jcr what happens every 
day, or what is very likely to happen under the given 
cirjumstanccs; it cannot flse be, what all Comedy 
should be, a picture of real life and manners; but 
that it does happen often, or is likely to hapiwn, un¬ 
der any circumstances, is what few will venture to 
assert. And if it be mistaken for fact or probability, 
we would ask how man^ braziers' daughters would 
scruple to be seduced, it certain, or if iivhopes to be 
rewarded by tlie hand of their seducer, and tliat se¬ 
ducer a young baronet? In novels, we are aware, 
that such incidents are not infrequent, but it is surely 
needless to add, that novels in general have long 
ceased to be representations either of what does, or of 
what ought to take place inscommon life. 

Our Correspondent, after comparing, the characters 
of John Bull with those of the Jealous Wife, ask.s, 
“ How the distiiiciioii which runs thi^iugb most of 
the comedies as well as the novels of the tw\^ periods 
(I7(>d and 1803) is to be accounfed for?” " Not en¬ 
tirely,” he thinks, “ from the change of maimers.” 
Certainly not, but in some degree it may. The Sir 
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Harry lieagle of the Jealous Wife, was written at a' that poverty of invention which is but too obvious m 
time when die class of country ’sqv;iros were becoiu- the late dramatic productions. But having entered 
ing eiKinctb it was in truth die 'Squire Western of otir protest against these, we would assert, ond that 
Fielding. Jh.it class arc now pci haps entirely extinct, i at no great risk of contradiction, thaf the lower classes 
The gentlehien of lauded property have every wlicrc of people in this country have within the last tvnluiy 
better education, bother manners, and keep biAter partaken very largely ol' tlie general refutement of the 

company, which may in part be attributed to the ago, which reiinement (to prevent our meauiug from' 

practice of all country gentlemen, of passing s#me being mistaken or misieprescnted) we state to consist 
part of the winter in Loudon, where brutality <if in a le.sjiecl for public decency, and a just .sense of 
manners would amount to an exclusion. The priuci- propriety. 

pal cliaractcristic, also, of these 'squires was an im- If it be a-sked, in what is diis visible, and how can 
moderate attachment to hunting, and to bunting only; it be proved? we answer, Ijrsi, in the declension and 
but a great change was ma '.e in tlicir habits, when almost cxliirction of bnital manners and buttal sports, 
racing began to be extended to every heath and down .so common among our ancestors. A clamour has 
, in the kingdom. We shall not be suspected of any lately been raised agfflpst ball-halting, and ii led to 

pa^cular wish to become the panegyrists of the turf, debates in an assembly of which W'C wish to speak 

nurilis undeniable, that in a choice of evils we may have with reverence; but we cannot help remarking at tho 
a cliauce for improvcn;ent; and tlic race, its laws, man- same lime, lliat one p-irty declaimed agaiifktau amuseo 
ners. and etiquette were undoubtedly calculated to re- ment. as tommon, which is iuliuitely more rare than it 
press the boisterous spirit and brutal manners of those was lifty‘years agoj and another part endeavoured to 
petty tyrants, who soon found that in company with trac-e a connexion between it and the loyal and warlike 
their equals and their superiors they could not donii- spirit of the nation, for which not a sliadow of proof 
riccr as ilicy did on their own estates anS among llieir could be advanced. The sister amiiscment, cocl/igAt- 
dcpendenls. For these reasons, ijie exhibition of a Sir ing, is still practised, bitf almost every where wid* 
Harry Beagle, or a 'Squire Ciroom on the stage now, secrecy, and rather among the upper than the lower 
would appear monstrous; and we observe that the classes, while the vulgar cruelty of throwing at cocks 
players who act those characters dcirend entirely on a lias been generally given up. 

traditionary kind of perform-incc^which they remember I Fitly years ago, it may be remembered by some 
to have seen when tlie characters were in exi.stence, and ! now living, no persons, espticialiy females, could 
which is handed down from actor to actor until its origi-I hire a boat on the‘river, without Ijeing insulted, 
nal colourings and spirit dwindle to a caricatnre orex- thHougliout the wliole sail, or row, by tlie passengers 
travagant representation, at which w'e are diverted in every boat they met with. 'J’his was at one time 
without being informed or edified—The same remarks so common as to be allowed by all ranks; it seemed 
may probably be extended^) the fops of the last age, as indispcnsible as tlie necessity of being on tlie 
of whom the late Mr. Dodd was the last represent.!- river, and no notice was taken of it, but by sucli re- 
tive; he took his mode of acting these characters from laliation in kind as might present itself. 'I'liat it 
tlie old school, and dreslted, looked and talked in a was a grievance, we may readily suppo.se, must have 
manner which we acknowledgcil to be diverting, but been on many occasions severely felt; but no sucii 
which was unintelligible, because the character had %buse is now lieaid of; perhaps in a tew year., it will 
merged into a species of fops or puppies, whose roan- not be believed. 

pers and language were diametrically opposite. Connected with this in some degree wa.s nnnthcr 

We agree with our Correspondent, that the "uni- trait of brutality. About the same time wc h.ivo 
versal practice of imputing every virtue to the lowest mentioned, no foreigner could pass along the streets 
prders of society, ainf every vice and every folly to without being insulted, and that by the general uanic 
the wealthy and the noble; and the consideang a of Frenchman. It is needless to say, that no trace 
breach of chastity as ’an essential requisite in an of these manners V-main, but it i.s necessary to a.sk 
amiable female character, is certainly-not derived from by what means they were abolibhed ? Not by any 
j*al observatiorfon modern British manners, but ori- law, for they never were the object ct( legislative op 
ginates in the prevailing taste for that monstrous far- municipal interference. Obviously titey yielded to 
rago of absurdity and immorality, tlie German drama." an amelioration of manners, and a sense of propriety 
Yet we repeat this opinion cluefiy because it afiurds and humanity, descending gradually from the ex* 
us an opportunity ot making a few remarks on the ample or sentiments of the upper classes, and thus 
manners of the lower classes of people, whi^-h, we pervading the whole orders of society, 
are of opinion, justly eniiile thism to a high degree of Ww might multiply examples of this kind, by ap* 
yespecLwlien compared with those of aqynlher nation pealing to the general conduct of the populace at 
in the civilized world. • public amusements, &c. but the instances we have 

We discard as monstrous and even pernicious, the selected arc perhaps decisive as to the mum {loint at 
fictions of %entiniental braziers, bailiffs, and turnkeys, issue, namely, the increased re.spect that is enter- 
although these men may in tlicir various occupations, tained fur public decency, and the sense, wiiich 
exercise a requisite portion of honesty, industry and seems iporu general, of propriety in conduct and 
humanity; but tliey will do that without any reflcc- manners. And what we have advanced will not, wc 
tion^ on their superiors, and without sermonizing as hope, be set aside, by the consideration of the riotous 
if th'ey had a shilling gallery always in their eye. Suni, or seditious disposition which has of late years mani- 
rppreseutations qte extravagant apd ahswdj and argue li ju^iUelf. Thu (ueai^ which that di$pa.siuqn 
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was excited were foreign; the principles, and engines, 
and agency employed, all foreign and unnatural to an 
Englishman. They were made to operate, not on 
tlie lower, but the /ouya/ classes, low in every thing, 
in mind, manners and education j yet with all this 
anxiety to introduce a /'«/•/* mob into London, we 
have the happiness to reflect that the success of the 
seducers has borne very little proportion to their in¬ 
dustry, and that although assisted by very powerful 
alhes, \ic mean, all the ra.dignant passions of the 
human heart, they have as yet done little more than 
hi quicken the vigilance of the police, and excite the 
fears and abhorrence of tlic public at large. 

Yet while we are of ojiinion tliat a beneficial 
change has taken place in the manners of the lower 
orders, we do not mean to confine it there. We have 
already hinted that it has descended to them from the 
example aifd sentiments of the upper classes. Objec¬ 
tions may be made to many of the follies of the up[x;r 
ranks, and we shall not be sparing of them, as they 
may aflbrd us materials; but there is this essential 
ditlcrcnce between the British public, and the public 
of a iH;ighbouring nation, that in the former, although 
follies may be practised wliicli are disgraceful, they 
are limited to a pariicular class, and they are dk- 
FCKiiKU nv vom; ; in the latter, they arc general, 
characteristic, and so far supported by government, 
that at this moment it actually derives a very consi¬ 
derable revenueIrom— cam i No-iiousi-s, R. S. 

“Noiitxsr V 

A ccrlain Dutchess liaa lately taken a strange Wltim 
into her head, of attempting to drive up M.irket-strcet of 
an Opera night, euiitrary lo all established rules. Towns¬ 
end rein.iins invineible; >;•<■ trust her Grace will relent, 
and have jiity on the Sedan Chairs. 

We understand Mr. Kemble has renewed his engage¬ 
ment at Driiry-lane 'I’lieatre for tirtler nights only, for the 
c lormoiis Slim of Six llmidred (.Iiiineas !—No wonder tlwre 
arc so manv new candidates for tbeatric fame.—Who would 
not Ih'. an .Actor? 
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WE are more and more convinced every day that 
wisdom will so far prevail in the councils of the two 
nations which at present threateq one another, as to 
save us from a renewal of hostilities. Persuaded 
that nothing is wanting to produce the most rapid im¬ 
provement of society which the human species has 
ever yet exhibited, but peace among the nations of 
Europe, cordial and sincere, we confess that we do 
look forward to it with ardent desire ; and cannot 
think of any thing likely to prevent or destroy it 
wiiliout the most painful sensations. On considering 
the tone of popular opinion and passion in fVance, 
and in this country, concerning the event of a war 
between them, it appears to us thdt a false persuasion 
of the pow'er of the former country is the main cause, 
with the inhabitants of both, of the hostile sentiments 
which they entertain toward one another. Elated 
with the vast success which has attended their arms, 
the French conceive that nothing in this species of 
enterprize is too diffirult for them; and they are not 
a people to concear their opinion of their own ^al- 
ijess. Britain is the onl^' cruutty which can 0 ^^- 


sent be held forth as a compelilor, with equal or su¬ 
perior claims ; and it is not very nnn*.^ural that 
France should wish to shew by proof to Tiritaili, and 
to all Europe, that she is superior even'.to Britain, 
and by reducing tlie power of that sole rHlal, to place 
her in a situation to advance no more disagreeable 
pretensions. 

H’he persons in England who arc most dispo.setJ 
for war, are those who conceive the safety of their 
country to be in danger from France. They are 
strongly persuaded of the inimical sentiments of that 
country toward this ; and they reckon her power to 
be so augmented as to afford her many more facilities 
than before of executing those inimical intentions. 
'Fhcy think, accordingly, that this country ought to 
go to war with France to deprive her of the powers 
of injuring Britain; that the longer France-«i'dms 
tliese powers the more difficult they will be to wrest 
from her, because they will be continually employed 
for the strengthening of France, and for the weaken¬ 
ing of her antagonist. 

Conceiving modes of thinking in some degree 
resembling these to prevail pretty generally in the tv/o 
countries, and to be the cj-iief c<iu.se of the unfriendly 
temper which prevails between them, we concluded 
iliat if tlie one set of persons were made to see that 
they have very little reason for their presumption, 
and the other as littlff for their fears, the chief bar to 
tlie introiluction of concord between them would be 
removed. It was to contribute what little we could 
to the accomplishment of this favourite object, that 
in one of the first Numbers of this Journal we at¬ 
tempted to prove that l''rancc had added very little to 
her real strength by her' new dominions; and that 
several of the other powers who stand as checks 
upon the ambition of that country had added materially 
to their strength, since the commencement of the 
French revolution. We have been eager, for the 
same purpose, to point out the means of improve¬ 
ment, and the commencement made in it in Austria; 
and in our last Number we produced some facts to 
prove the state of positive weakness in which France, 
held by some the terror of Great Britain, is actually 
placed. • 

We can hardly doubt tha^ the fact which we there 
stated, demonstrating so extraordinary a difference be¬ 
tween the produce of the land of Great Britain and of 
France, will appear scarcely credible \o a great portion 
of our readers. That part at least of the statement 
which respects Great Britain cannot be calltxl in 
question. The Minister indeed who presented to tlie 
Consuls the statement which wc have given respecting 
France, was himself surprised at it, and induced to 
think mat faithful reports had not b^n transmitted to 
him. It is evident, however, that the commissioners 
appointed to make the estimates in the several depart¬ 
ments had greater motives to .make their reports flat¬ 
tering than the contrary. The declaration ot those in 
one department served in some measure as a clieck 
upon those in another. When tliey agree, therefore, 
in every part of France in the lowness of their valua¬ 
tions, it is a proof that the produce of the country is 
/lot much greater than tliat which they have rtepro- 
seuted it. 
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A number of other estimates and facts may be pre¬ 
sented, whudi tliough, not so directly expressive of the 
territortal rrches of the two countries, serve strongly 
to confirm tie result which w'e have exhibited. Ar¬ 
thur Young? w'hose sound judgment, knowledge of 
political economy, and great practical skill in agricul¬ 
ture, render his opinions on subjects of this nature 
j>eculiarly valuable, concluded, on a minute and caje- 
ful examination of particulars, that when he was in 
France, the whole capital employed in cultivating the 
soil of that country, was less than that employed in 
cultivating Great Britain hy 1.9 millions sterling. 
Now the territory of France is computed at three times 
lliat of Great Britain. Every spot therefore of Great 
Biitain, taken at an average, has more than three times 
^tlic naantity of capital employed upon it which every 
sp'bt > . France has. But every body, who has paid any 
attcMilion to the business of agriculture, knows, that one 
acre under rich and skilful cultivation furnishes a 
gross product greater than three acres of fhe same 
soil under poor and barbarous management 5 and if it 
allbrds a gross product so great, it affords a net pro¬ 
duct much greater, a much greater rent to the land¬ 
lord, and a innch greater pmfit to Jjie farmer. On all 
land on which little capital is employed, the labour 
necessary to produce any thing is much greater in 
proportion to the retnins, than on land which has 
been liberally improved by capitifl. The net produce 
of the latter accordingly is always a much larger pro¬ 
portion of the whole or gross produce, than that of 
fhe former. This view likewise of the subject should 
therefore lead us to the conclusion that the net pro¬ 
duce of the whole soil of France falls not a little 
short of that of tireat Britaftij and is a strong proof 
that the estimates presented toUie Minister of Finance 
were not greatly miscalculated. 

I’hat the capital, however, employed in the agricul¬ 
ture of France should be reduced to such a degree, 
that her territory, after receiving an accession equal in 
value to one fifth of the whole, should produce less, 
than before that accession, is a very extraordinary 
proof of the havoc of tlio revolution, and of the war. 
We think, notwithstantyng, that the reality of the 
fact may be rendered very probable.* We shouUI 
tliink, on a gross conjecture, that it were no unaca- 
sonahle supposition to conclude that one fifth of the 
whole stock of France had been consumed by the 
expence of the wSr, and the waste bf the revolution. 
This is an allowance too little, exclusive of the con¬ 
sumption of what may be called the dead stock, tlie 
riches of the churches, houses, &c. which not being 
employed as the means of production, we do not 
reckon. But if even one fifth of the means of agri¬ 
cultural produce bo supposed to be withdrawn, this 
accounts for a diminution of one fiftli of that produce. 

In addition to this, it may be made to appear that 
the consumption of agriqullural stock has been mucii 
greater in proportion since the revolution than that of 
any cltlier. It is known to have been the principle of 
that sect of political philosophers in France called 
the economists, that all taxes ought to be impbsed on 
land, ahd that, so Igid, they distribute themselves in 
the proper proportion over the whole community. Tlie 
views of these philosophers directed in a great measure 


the proceedings of die Constituent Assembly, and had a 
great influence on the measures of tlie rulers who 
succeeded. By far the greater share of die taxes 
therefore were laid on the land. But the cultivators 
could neither sell their corn higher than they had for¬ 
merly been accustomed to do, nor raise a greater 
quantity of it; they were under the necessity there¬ 
fore of paying the additional taxes, levied upon them 
with the utmost rigour, hy taking from their stock. 
Ill tlie various forcible cunlributions too which were 
made during the war, the cultivators of the land al¬ 
ways sullered the most severely. A mere monied man, 
and even a nvcrchant or trader, base it in their power 
to conceal great part of their properly. The stock of 
the farmer eanna^bc <?ynccaled. While die former 
therefore gcni'ially contrived to sar e a part of what 
would otlierwise have been taken from them, the lat¬ 
ter was not only obliged to pay his full »*oiUingent, 
but to make up the deiiciency occasioned by the arti¬ 
fice of die odier. It is to lie remarked besides, that 
the wliiile of the property, taken by the government 
for the sale of the confiscated estates, was withdrawn 
either from maintaining the. commerce or the agrirul- 
tun- of the country, and tlgp greater part of it from 
maintnining tho latter. 

It will be asked, what .acconiit do wc then give of 
die reports, which we every day receive from eye¬ 
witnesses (as it is said) of the improved state of agri¬ 
culture ill France? We say, with perfect confidence, 
that tliey arc the mistakes and iiiisrepresentations of 
vupevficial and credulous people. The land in (he 
neighbourhood of the great towns, where the circula¬ 
tion of cajiilal must be. considerable, and along some 
ot the great roads, is lietter. I'liis people sev, and 
from this they draw a most unwarranted conclusion 
to the whole of the country. But it is certain that 
the boasted regulations even of the present govern- 
mcqt have been unfavourable to agrieult'urc; and the 
eiftraordinary encouragcineiit given to commerce and 
manufactures has turned from agriculture a conside¬ 
rable share of capital, whicli otherwi.se wouki have 
gone to it. In an .account of the agricultural and 
commercial state of the department of tlie Lower 
Seine, one of the richest of all France, drawn up at 
the beginning of this year by Citizen Bcugnot, die 
prefect of the dcpartftient, he intimates this mistake 
to government, gently indeed, but pretty clearly too. 
“ i'he niamifactiires in this* department,” s.sys he, 
" dispute with agriculture the circulating capital, and 
the division is far from equal between them. Amid 
the producliun.s of industry, in the period of its suc¬ 
cess, as well as of its decline, W'C seem to forget that 
agriculture itself is a manufacture, that it was the 
first of all manufactures; and that even now it yields 
produce only in proportion to the capital devoted to it, 
and the hands engaged in it. It is easy from this 
alone to judge,” he adds, " that the union on the 
same farm of manufacturing and agricultural business 
is not so advantageous as is generally Uiought; agri- 
cnllure has no time to lose in the rapid succession to 
the seasons j and it has made too little progress in the 
midst of our fields not to be inipoterished by the 
share of labour and of money which iiiniinfucturing 
b'L..'p(^jrcquires.” ^ ^ ^ 
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Frnm all these ^ocnments, and mnhjr hiore which 
niiglit he produced, we think ourselves fully warranted 
ft) conclude that' in Great Britain that part of the pro¬ 
duce of the land whieli is o%er and above replacing 
the seed, and the maintenance of the rilen and cattle 
emplo)'ed in cultivating it, is greater than the like 
surplus produce of all France 5 and that we possess in 
atidition to tiiis, and abovd France, the whole produce 
of Ireland, and of our transmarine dominions. 

But if so great bd the excess of the agricultural 
riches of this country above those of France, what 
nuist be the state of the comparison between the 
other riches of these countries! The maftufactures and 
commerce of France, even before the rev<ilution wore 
not to be compared with llnve of Sreat Britain. But 
during the revolution, the commerce of France has 
been almost annihilated, and tliat of Great Britain has 
eiicrcased* to a magnitude which no country on 
cnrlh ever exhibited. So cora|detely was the foreign 
commerce of France dcstroyctf by the war, that one 
of the five directors confessed that not a single mer¬ 
chant-ship of France was upon tlic ocean. In addi¬ 
tion to this acronnt of the external trade of France, 
we think it will not be iKiitistruclivc to our country¬ 
men to present them with some facts expressive of 
the. destt notion sustained at the same time by the in¬ 
ternal trade of that country. Our facts shall Ik* per¬ 
fectly nuthentic. They are drawn from the statistical 
accounts made up at the instance of the government, 
by the prefects of the, departments, and presiuited to 
the Minister of tlie Interior. ' 

m nrr mny to he nhliirrd to thliiy the piihlicntion of 
these facts; the)/ shall be /'hen lit oar iicil. 

liingraphieal Aecnant of ImiiI Bcdesclale, High 
Chancel lot' of Inland. 

The cnrioslty, so generally felt resirecling the steps 
by which nten of any considerable eminence hyve 
raised themsehes, leads us to hope that the following 
particulars whicli wc have received concerning this 
gentleman will not be unacceptable to our readers. 

John Mitford, Baron lledesdale, was born at Mlt- 
ford Castle, in the county of Northumberland, of an 
ancient family which fiourished in that country before 
the Norman conqnc-t. Sir Jfthn Mitford, knight, 
lord of Mitford Castle, in the time of William the 
Conqueror, was .ancestor, through his only daugliter, 
of the Bertrams, barons of Mitford, from whom, 
after a lapse of ages, the family possessions fell to 
the crown. Matthew the brother of Sir John, the 
co-temporary of the conqueror, w’as aitcestor of ano¬ 
ther brunch, the Mitfords of llollcstoii, of whom 
Robert received from King Chaflcs II. the^ grant of 
those lands which the elder branch of the family had 
lost. From him, in the fifth descent, was Robert 
Mitford of Mitford, who married Philadelphia Revely, 
daughter of George Revely, Esq. of Newton-Under¬ 
wood, by whom he left issue, William, a colonel in 
the Hampshire militia, and John, the subject of the 
present memoir. 

Many individuals of this family are said to have 
distinguished themselves in the transactiom wbich^ 
respected the district to which they belongedytrapj)* 

• actions of no little comparative moment in eifie^lSys; 


and no names arc said to occur with more iip-.iounnble 
mention in the ancient historians of th.atr province. 
The father of our judge, aspired to no liijfher Charac¬ 
ter than that of a worthy country gentlenitn. Having 
revived, however, a good education,' he Valued 
highly this adv.intage, was particularly attached to 
pursuits of liteiaturs, and anxious to Communicate 
tor his sons that taste, and those advantages which hd 
enjoyed and esteemed. Were more fathers endowed 
with the same taste and qualifications, we should 
have riiore able lawyers, more able soldiers, more 
able statesmen^ more able churchmen ; in short, our 
general business wmuld put on a very difi’erent face. 
This merit in the father of Sir John Mitford is 
greater that he' lived in a part of tlie country, 
where the sports of the field are in higlicstiniV.^ioti 
the votaries of whii-li arc always gross in igiisCJmce, 
whete, of course, he must have been a solitary in¬ 
stance. 

It is somewhat curions, that notwithstanding the 
rude pnrsuils of the resident gentlemen, and tlic un¬ 
settled statp in which the northern districts of Fing- 
land w’ere kejJt for many .ages, by continual wars 
and mutual depnedatioiv with their neighbours, 
there is no part of England, where are so many pro¬ 
vincial schools, and wTierc they have been of so much 
eminence. In this, as in several other particnlars, 
tlie nortliern inlnibTtants of England, and the Scots, 
notwithstanding their fiirious animosities, seem toi 
have copied from one another. 

In one of the most celebrated of these provincial 
seminaries, Lord Redesdale received the rudiments of 
his education: and this is one, among many in¬ 
stances, of the important efiects, not respecting the 
lowest only, but the very highest departments of 
national transaction, which are derived from those 
neglected, but most important institutions, provincial, 
country, and paroc'hial schools. Our young candidate 
for future eminence is said to have been peculiarly 
fortunate in his master, w'ho with great skill trained 
him to surmount the ditHculties which obstruct to 
the young mind tire passage to learning; and which 
young Mitford is not said to have surmounted witli 
great c.asc. His progress, we are told, was not 
raffid; but he soon discovered a persevering temper, 
soon acquired a thirst for knowledge, his judgment 
appeared uncommonly mature at an early period j 
and, much sooner than most boys,'he was sensible of 
the beauties of the Roman authors. 

As ho was a younger brother, some pursuit for 
life, as the source of subsistence an3 fortune, was 
to be determined on. On being consulted by hiS 
friends, and after some deliberation, he made choice 
of the law. Difiicultios in this profession presented 
themselves in abundance; the abilities and labour 
requi^te to attain eminence, as well as the time and 
expence of the education. • But young Mitford was 
not to be deterred. An opportunity was sought, 
which might at once furnish him with the rudmienta 
of instruction in tliis proiession, 'andhenable him to 
judge by experience, if it suited his disposition. Mr. 
Fox, a clerk in the Six Clerks Office, dtsposecl of his 
seat and business to Mr. Mitford** 

f In order that the public in general may form some ideaef 
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hW nani^l|s a htudent of law in tlic books of the 
Inner 'liemile. The duty of his otfiie, as a clerk, 
rajuired thi principal part of his time. The re¬ 
mainder W!»chiefly tjcciipied, first, in copying out 
precedents, cases, and opinions, for his own instruc¬ 
tion ; secondly, in reading the best I'aiglish authors j 
and thirdly, in draw'tng, his favourite amu$etne>gt. 
The picturesque beauties of his native eouulry were 
well calculated to draw forth this talent, for which he 
was indebted to nature alone ; and winch he has ent- 
pkiyed \\ ith a masterly hand in delineating some of 
Iier most majestic and interciting scenes. Heside 
the sc occiipation.s, the enjoyments of friendship and 
society entered for some share into the employment 
of thj; time of the young lawyer. 

’ V bile a student of law he was appointwl clerk of 
the inrollments in chancery, an office whieli he held 
till he WMS called to that of attorney-general. Thi> 
was attended with one disadvantage, that after having 
answered all his terms, it condemned him to pass 
two ni/c/if years, as they are termed, before lie could 
be called to the bar. This interval he Resolved to 
seize to^isit Italy, with intent to ^gratify his taste in 

ttiis department, wc have Mi\)ioine(I the note, taken from 

Uie “ lir,t report of the pulilic n-cords.” Ordered by llic 1 louse of 
t’omioons to he printed, ith Jnlv, iso 2 . 

It appears by the leiv-in iii.ide to tbe Si|t Cleiks to the order of 
the coininitlee ol tlie lloi.'e of Commons in the yeai i;ai, tliat 
each clerk then had a di tinct apieiit or deputy, wliom he eni- 
plo\ed under him, to take care ot the records in his particular 
iliM'iun of the tiix Clerks Orticc, and to make calenders thereof, 
which was luinid to ])io<luce ^real disorder and irrei;ularity, each 
clerk, or his a;;ciit Ol deputy so employed, haViii); oWrsed a ilit- 
lerent mode in the arruii^ementol insucords; and therefore the 
Six Cleiks afterwards conciiiied in •ppointiii;; one (lersoii as their 
clerk or agent, w hose duty lias liccn under tlic immediate sujier- 
intcndancc oi the Six Cleiks, to lake caie ot tlic several records, 
in each ot the said six sc\cr.il ilnision.,. The pleadings which arc 
tioni time to time broiigiit to be hied in tlie Six Clerks Office, 
leniam in six small nvuns, fusuallv- called the Six Clerks studxsi 
communicating with their ollicc, lor tlie space ot si.\ terms; and 
the sixty elcrks lia\c liberty during that time, as clerks in court lor 
the parties, to resort tlieiclo, and lake copies thereof, without the 
paviiieniof any lie to tlie Six Clerks for searching. But alter the 
expiration of six terms, all pleadings, except bills to which no 
answers have been put in, usually culled single bills, and single 
bills after the expiration of eight terms are returned to the Six 
Clerks record room, in order *> be arranged in bundles and in- 
dexeil; which service is jicrlurmcit hy the imiTicdiate clerk or 
agent of the Six Clerks, with occasional assistance, and usder 
their superintendance. And subh clerk or agent attends daily, 
from the hour of ten in the morning till two in the afternoon, and 
from six in the afternoon till eight, Jiulidays excepted) m tbe com¬ 
mon room adjoining to the Six Clerks office, wherein the six 
clerks attend themselves for the transaction at their business (thev 
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s not long in lhi.« situation, before he entered ;j viewing the picturesque srencty of nature, and to 


personally the whole ot their duties, with such sissistance as is 
before mentioned). The clerk or agent so etuplri)rd by the Six 
Clerks has no salary, allowance, or citiolument, in respect of such 
employ, paid to him by the public, except that the Six Clerks, 
(in adtUtion to the allowance which they make to him ^r his 
fieneral employ under them; empower him to take to his own use 
tne whole tees due to them for searches and copies of such records 
as belong to them to copy, which copies are made by him, and 
afterwards signed by one of the Six Clerks, 'rhe copies Xo made 
ue of lecurds in <»use.s not jn progress, but determin»l (the 
sixty clerks being entitlul to make copies, which are also signed 
by the Six Clerkiiv after betnfc examinee! by them with their filing 
btioks,*of all pleadings in suits whilst they are depending as clerks 
in court, for somcj>f tlje parties) and the Six Clerks have annexed 
a table of the severid fees deraandable by the Six Clerks, or their 
immediate clerk or agent, for each search or copy of the said 
records, &c. so depmite^ in their record room, or attendance 
therewith, together with an account of the net annual amount ot 
such fees, upon an average ot tbe last three years ending at Clurist- 
jnaslast.** 


improve his hand in transcribing her beautiful forms. 
Tire landscapes, which he executed hr this journey, 
are said try the best judges who have’seen them, to 
vie with the productions of the first masters. 

On his return he entered on the active duties of 
his profc-ssion. tie liad one disadvantage, of a veiy 
untoward nature, to contend with,—an impediment 
in his sjiecch. But he was not of a temper to be 
I easily discour.igcd, and by perseverance and care lio 
triumphed over even this dilficnlly. He took cbani* 
bers in Lincoln’s-lnn, and entered on his profession 
with the spirft of a man, who rc-olved, that if he 
could not command success, nothing should he 
wanting on his part to*,di;.sCne it. He knew tli.'it 
conuections might indeed assist him in the cuiumence- 
inent, but that merit, in the long run, must bear 
liim up. Ilis first exhibition vvas on tlw^ northern 
I'ircnit; and the first brief which he held was for 
Lord Beverley, in a cause at Newcastle. He acquit¬ 
ted himself with credit. But after some experiments, 
he judged that the court of chancery was tlie field 
most suited to his talents. He was soon distinguished 
as an equity draftsman; Unsiness flowed in apace, 
w’hich eucrensed, instead of relaxing his attention. 
He introduced a species of novelty in this department 
of business, confining liimsclf merely to the detoil 
;ind arrangement of facts ; leaving ail argumentation, 
with which he thought tlie disclosure of facts ought 
to be uiiincumbcicd, as* the province of the counsel. 
The •praise of authorship too he either thonght 
honourable to his name, or f.iv Durable to his fortune, 
and he produced a work on Chancety Vleadings of' 
considerable merit and utility. 

Honour and riches poured in upon him with un¬ 
usual rapidity at last; and it may be mentioned that 
he applied the first fruits of his success to the gra¬ 
dual redemption of a portion of his family estate. 

* £'i'o be cuncliiilcd in njuture Numbcr.1 

KOTICI'-S. 

llic Gazette of Wednesday night tvnnounccs that a re¬ 
conciliation has been ril'ceted between the Porte and the 
Bay.s of Kgypt, by the intervention of the Imglish ainbas- 
sailor at Constantinople; a sulficient proof that the credit 
of this country is higlf at that court, notwithstanding the 
insinuations of the l^iich Journals. 

France .—It is reported in Paris, that a new organization- 
is to he given to the Spanish navy. 'Fhe condition of the 
sailors is to lie improved, and arrangements arc to be formed- 


clerks attend thenwelves for the transaction ol their business (they is to he given to the Spanish navy. 'Phe condition of the 

before mentioned). The clerk or agent so etuplri)rd by the Six jn insure in future the regular payment of their wa^. Thu 
Clerks has no salary, allowance, or ciiioluiiiem, in respect of such it seems was greatly iiegleetal in the late war, whioli oc- 


easioiird a great many sailors to desert. It is known that 
a pardon has tiwn granted to them, as well as to the sol- 
fliers, on* cotiduiou that tliey return in the space of aui- 
months. 

The French Government has granted to the MertdianU of 
Turin the free exportation of wrought silks from Hedmont. 

Sicrdrn. —According to the memoirs published in the last 
volume of theTransactions of the Royal Academy of Setenoes 
of Stockholm, noticed page.'SfiS of this Number, the popula¬ 
tion of that kingdom is as follows: that of Stockiiolm 
amounts to 74r,[>7^ souls, or l.IjSO? families, and of Got- 
, tciiburgh to 19,017 souls, or 9180 families. The sum total 
cf all siu:-inhabitants of cities and towns is nearly 28A,tfi9 
souis, 49,859 families. Of SOO children bom in towaS * 
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Afid citie*, 07 nrc boj-x and lO? cirls. The p;iand total of 
tile populiiiu'ii »if Swwlrii was in 177-» sniils, 

aiiii in l/Uj, ti,(>{.'», 711 , 111 which iiumljcr y8.'>,l(j4 resided 
in towns and eiiie?, and '.',7 '’S,'>jO in 'he country. As to 
lilt; iliHcrent das'-.s of sotieiy. llure were in 17W), 1 l.fl.') 1 
rjtihles, l(),y;to »'i niyinen, "I'.’Dfi merchants, 77f) mercers, 

07.07 dealers .md ehapmeii of all sorts and descriptions, 
t?4Hl niannrtctiirers, 'J.'l.Otil artificers, 20,1^0' mariners, 

38,f)20 scrscinis ein|ilnyed in tow'ns and eitie.s, t ,t,'.> 2,.007 
peasant.-, I.),(),)() eiiil olllcers, miliiarv odicers, 807 
artists, 7'J'J/ sltulenls at pnhlie colle^ics, 17‘1'.1.'K> non-com- 
iiiissinned oilicej's, ]>ri\ates and s.-ameti. The ntimher of 
niarriaaes amounted in 171-U to j(lli,01‘ 1 , and in i/O-'t to 
St7,57H. Of late years the mini her of marriages has so 
consitlcrahly dcerex-ctl, that out of 27 jieison.s 10 only 
marrv'. The greatest tmmher oC births f.dl in tlie months 
of March and Seplemlicr, and the fewest in .Time. Tlie 
greatest productive force, therefore, manifests itself in Jan- 
uarj' and Julv, and the least in neeetiiber. The greatest 
number of men die in M.iv, anil of women in I'Vhrniry; 
tlie greatest mortality upon ibe wlinle pn'vails in spring. 

llalland. —Professor A. Kluit at L^den, who on theCth 
Februar)’, 1802, was restored to his chair, has edited a his- 
• ^ tory of the Dutch constitution previous to the year 1795, 
intended to show that the late States-General were the 
lawful represrntatires of the Dutch people; ih.nt conse¬ 
quently the latter possessed a ?epresentative form of govern¬ 
ment. long before the French invasion, and enjoyed all the 
///'’cr/'y and l■^/t/a//7y consistent with that form of govern¬ 
ment and with tlie pcculi.'ir complexion of the country. 
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C OPY of the POLL for the Filection of two Knights 
of the Shire to serve in Parliament for the County of Mid¬ 
dlesex. Bcchii at Brentford, on ’I'ucsclay July 13 th, and ended on 
’Iburstlay, Julyaoih, IHoa. CANtiintii?.—William Mainnaiiiig, 
Esq.; George Byng, Esq.; Sir Kraiicis Biirdctt, Hart. 

Printed lor John Stookdale, tsi, Piccadilly. Of whom maybe 
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1. Obsenatiunx on Aphides. l\v Mr, WilHam Ciirtil.* 
GNORANT and superficial men are extremely apt 
to despise those parts of knowledge with which 
they themselves are unacquainted, and to treat with 
contempt such persons as have devoted themselves 
to their cultivation especially if they consist in 
minute and apparently insignificant objects. As if 
the wisdom of the Author of Nature were not as epn- 
>ous ill the smallest, as it is in the greatest of his 
works; or the lessons of instruction to be derived 
from the mitiutest objects were not equally numerous 
and important. Tlie bot.mist and the entomologist 
have been particularly ridiculed. Even the most ig¬ 
norant can sneer at tlie }danl-hunter, and the butter- 
Jly-eutiher ; and wonder at the absurdi(5^ of human 
creatures, and philosophers too, giving themselves a 
world of faiiguc, and e.en Exposing their lives, for so 
insignificant an object as a new plant, or an unknown 
insect. 

A little reflection, however, jnust be sufficient to 
convince our readers, that those studies are by no 
means unimportant. The vegetable kingdom is not 
only a must beautiful and delightful part of nature, 
but it is absolutely necessary for the support of the 
imiinal. Agriculture is intimately connected with the 
study of plants, and it wotilif improve much faster if 
our farmers were botanists. But to mention all the 
uses of vegetables would be unnecessary. Suffice it 
to say, that for some of the most curious discoveries 
in the science of physiology, we are entirely indebted 
to the botanists. 

The insect tribes, insignificant as individuals, be¬ 
come formidablo by their numbers, and frequently 
lay waste the labours of the husbandman, and ruin 
his prospects of a crop ^ while llicir minuteness ena¬ 
bles them to e.tcape the detection of ah but the ex¬ 
perienced eye of the entomologist. The farmer eces 
the cflecc. His com suddenly fades, and sickens, 
and blackens; his crop fails; and so far from be¬ 
ing able to apply a remedy, he is even ignorant of 
the cau.se. We cannot too much recommend the 
study of entomology to the agriculturist. Nature in 
general has provided a remedy,for these depredations; 
but the ignorant husbandman is too apt to counteract 
her designs, and to persecute, as enemies, the .very 
animals who are preparing to give him the most ef¬ 
fectual assistance, llie curious obsei-vations on the 
Aphides, by the late Mr. Curtis, with an abstract of 
wiiich w'e now proceed p present our readers, will 
afford a good illustration of these remarks. 

When plants assume a sickly appearance, or are 
disfigured by ebsease, they are said in ctmudon lan¬ 
guage to be biigliUd. The blight of course, since it 
has so general an aeqeptation, must proceed from dif- 
* Unnsean Transastlsns, vi. 7 i. 
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ferent causes. But the greater number of the dis¬ 
eases of plants are occasione<l by insects, and Mr. 
Curtis has ascertained tliat the tribe of apbiilcs is by 
far the most general cause of t!io blight. 

These insects Irave something so peculiar about 
them, and devi.ite so much from the tisiial course of 
nature, that fhey have aiiested the attention of natu¬ 
ralists in a remarkable,degree. Reauuiur, De Geer, 
and Bonnet have puliliJied very curious hi-tories of 
them; especially the last, to whom we are indebted 
tor the most interesting facts. Mr. Curti^ has con¬ 
firmed and augmented the discoveries of these philo¬ 
sophers. , 

The aphides are small insects, usually of a green 
colour, though some of tltem ate black ; often with¬ 
out wings, though not always, and remarkably torpid, 
scarcely appearing to change their place 'I'hey cover 
the under le.sves of pluifls in immense sw.irms. 
About .>0 species arc known. Linn:eiis has named 
them from tlie plant which they iiiliabit. In some 
parts of Britain they arc known by the name of iue. 
They live entirely on vegetables; the loftiest tree is 
no less liable to their^ittacks than the most humble 
plant. I'iiey prefer the young shoots, and on that 
accotmt often insinuate themselves uiio the heart of 
the plant, aiul do irreparable mischief belore they are 
discoveied. Every person must have observed them 
on cabbages and other kitchen vegctable.s. Some¬ 
times tlie root is the object of their choice. Mr. 
Curtis observed whole crops of lettuce.s nearly des¬ 
troyed by their attacking the root. Some attach 
themselves to the bark of trees, as the aphis salicis, 
which is tlie largest species. 

They are much more abundant some years ,titan 
others. In 17}1J they were the chief cau«’, and in 
I7ys the sole cause, of the failure of tlie crop of hops. 
In l7,y!J beans w’crc almost wholly cal oft’ by them. 
In I7y4, a very dry season, tlie hop was free from 
them, while pease and beans sullcred severely. 

The aphis is provloed with a hollow pointed pro¬ 
boscis or trunk, which, when the animal is not 
feeding, folds under its breast. With tliii iiiatrument 
it pierces the plant, and sucks out its juices. Hence 
the plant fades and perishes, being deprived of its 
nourishment. Or at least the leaves are curled up and 
distorted; and deprived of their beauty and beallh. 

The aphis is viviparous, except in cold weather, 
when it'produccs egg.s The young animal is ushered 
into the world with tts feet foremost, and by ilie-se it 
attaches itself to the plant ou which it is produced, 
contiguous to the rest of the animals. The sexual 
intercourse takes place among them unfrequenily, 
and only at a certain season ot the year, and trom a 
female once impregnated many successive genefaiions 
are produced without any fartlier iuipregnaiion. Bon¬ 
net took the aphides, as soon as brought forth, and 
kept each ij)d>ridual separate. The females of these 
Q ' • • • 
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broiv.f!it forth abundance of young. lie treated these 
in the same manner: the produce was the same. 
Thus !n', proieeijcd to the ninth generation with the 
s'line success, and he thinks it might be carried on 
much tarther. I’he excrementitious matter voided 
by these animals i.s not the least extraordinary part of 
tlieir history. On looking stcndtastly tor a few 
minutes at a group of them, while feeding on the 
bark of the willow, one perceives a few of them 
cheating their bodies, and a transparent substance 
dropping from them. Mr. Curtis ascertained that 
th’-. pioi cf ds from the extremity of the anus. On 
pl.ii'ing a piece of writing paper under (hcsc insects, 
it soon became spotted, and the whole surlace at last 
assumed a glossy appearancor On tasting this sub¬ 
stance, ho foi'iiid it as sweet as sugar. 'I’he flies, ants, 
wasps, kc, devour it as soon as it is produced, but 
the bees appear to disregard it. It is this matter 
which in hot and dry weatlicr, when the aphides are 
mo.it abniiflniit, cn\crs the fob.age of trees and plants, 
and is know n by the name of //<!»( ii-dfa-. When 
this m.atter has dropt from the .aphides for some 
length of time, it gives to the surlace of llic foliage 
a black sooty appearance. *- 

In most se.isons tlie. iiatnral enemies of flic aphides 
arc sufticient to keep tliem in check. Ihit in some 
ye.ars they are multiplied to such an excess that they 
do iirep.arnble injury to the ciop. In severe winters 
they aie <'onsifler.ibly diminislivd. Hut in mild winters, 
as they contiiino to propagate abiind.iiuly, they in¬ 
crease, and get the start of their enemies to suJch a 
d'gree, that it is scarce possible to root them out. 
V'olent rains have been sup)>osed to i lear the plants 
of them. But Mr. Curtis found that aphides wore 
not killed, though the branch on which they lived 
was kept 1() liours under w.ater. Ibbacco smoke 
destroys them clfectually, without injuring the plants. 
'I'his remedy may be used with advantage to cigjir 
hot-Iimises of these animals, but cannot be applied 
in the open air. ns the smoke must be of some hours 
continuance to iirodui e the effect. 

But the natural enemies of the aphides arc the 
most imjioit.uit cheek. The principal of iliese are, 
tiie coixtndla, tlic ichnntniun aphidum, and the musca 
apliidr, nra, 

' All the species of coccinella feed on the aphis; 
but the hipum idta, the nio.st common of all, does 
the greatest execution. This insect, well known to 
every jicrson by the name of ladp-bird, feeds entirely 
on aphid’s, both' in its larva and perfect state. 
Dvwing the severity of wuntcr, it secures itself under 
the bark of trec.s or elsewhere. In spring the female 
depo.siis its eggs on the foliage of plants, in groat 
numbers. From tliese in a short time proceeds the 
larva, a small grub of a dark leaden colour, spotted 
with orange. These may be observed in the summer 
season running pretty briskly over all kinds of plants, 
and devouring the aphides wherever they find them. 
The same may be observed of the lady-birds in their 
perfetft state: and as they are very numerous, they 
contribute wondeifully to diminish the number of 
aphides. This usctul insect is a kind of favourite 
w'ith children j but few persoTW are aware of the 
obligations under which we lie to it. ' ^ . 


Another vers' formidable enemy of the is 

a very minute, black, and slender ichnenmowlly, ihe 
ichiianinm aphulnm of LiniKcus. 'I'he fen^c ifiliueu- 
mon settles on a stalk, or leaf, more or l^s covered 
with aphides; marches slowly over their booies, feeling 
wifti its intentue for one of a suitable size and age; 
which haviiig discovered, it pushes iorwaid its body, 
and. w'ith a fine iii'tinnient puiictnres and deposits an 
egg in the body of the apliis. Having done this it 
proceeds, and in like manner deposits an egg in the 
bodies of many otliers. The egg quickly liatches, 
and becomes a maggot, which feeds on tlie substance 
of the aphis, and having desoured the whole of it, 
tlie skin excepted, it changes to a chrysalis, from 
which in process of time proceeds a fly. Tliis ily eats 
its way out of the aphi.s, leaving the dry inflated ^ikin, 
like a small pearl, adharing to the leaf. In geiKtai, 
tlie torpid aphis submits quietly to tliis fatal operation; 
but some of them endeaiour to avoid tlie ichneumon 
with great address. 

No genus of insects feed on such a variety of food 
in their ma^ot state as the invtai or fly. One divi¬ 
sion of them, called the mmeur ajdiidnorw by Lin- 
nans, feed entinjy on ,aphides. The species ara 
nnmerons, and Iiavc mostly their bodies variegated 
with transver.se strijics. I'heir females may be .lecn 
hovering over plants infested with aphides, among 
which they deposit “their eggs on the surface of the 
leaf. 'J’lie maggot, as soon as produced, feeds on the 
younger aphides, and as it incre.a.ses in size, attacks 
and devours those which arc larger. 

Besides tliese animals there are others which con¬ 
tribute more or less to diminish the miiuber of 
aphiilcs. The larva of ^he licmerohiox feeds on them 
as well as that of the musea apliidivura, but their 
number is comparatively small. '.I'lie earwig also des- 
trqj's aphides, especially such as reside in the curled 
up leaves of fruit trees. Some of the smaller soft- 
billed birds likewise may be named as enemies of 
these insects. 

2. Observations on the •Ourculio Trit'olii. Bp William 
Markwick, F.sif.* 

The observations, which we mean to offer next to 
oui* readers, afford another instance of tJie destruc¬ 
tive power of insects to the agriculture of this countrj’, 
and prove the necessity of A minute inquiry into tho 
causes of the failure of crops. •' 

Mr. Markwick had ordered a field of clover, con¬ 
sisting of about eight acres, to be sowed for seed. 
His servant on the. nhilh of August informed him 
that he had examined some of the heads, and found 
the maggot in tliem. On this information he was in¬ 
duced to save only a part of the field, and to order 
the rest to be mowed for hay. On examiumg the 
clover” he found in many of iLo heads several small 
white maggots, or larvae, invariably placed on the 
outside of the base, beneath the individual calyx of 
each floret, eating through the bottom, and thereby 
destroying the germen or rudiment of-the future seed. 
These larvae have a white body, a black bead,, and 
three small prominences on each side, which Mr. 
Markwick supposes may supply the place of legs. 

* Linnxan Tiansactious, vi. 143. 
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He^’.^ced a mimber of the blighted lioads of the I llu-Meniolrs of liie Xntioii'>l Instifnte nfl'ninre, Mr. 
>ifT hnv wliif-li wne caretullv covered witli ! Coiili'isil', eoiiii-’/it tor Iiis di^coii ru-s iii eli'cli icilv iiiid 


t1()\cr box, which \va« carefully covered with 

gauw,*to I'lexent any insect from getting either in 
or out, andionnd, on opening the box ten days after, 
a great number of small blackish weotils running 
about in it, and on examination discovered in.iny^tf 
their chrys.alids sticking to the stem, exactly w liere 
the larvae had been. He o\en detected one or t\vo#>f 
the weevils crawling out of their chrysaliils. The 
weevil has a long back, v. hitish belly, and yellow 
legs, llie chrysalis dilf rs little from the larva ex¬ 
cept in being egg-shaped and motionless. Mr. 
IVlarsham has shewn this insect to be the. ctin’nfio li.- 
Joth of l.innrpus. b'abricius has made it an Adiinhu't ; 
Mr. IMarshani thinks wilhoul leason; and has added 
iiothi”.g to its history. 

io show the d.image done by this little in.sict, Mr. 
M.'irkwiik states the fiSlowing facts. In 17MS the 
teed produced by a held of c!> ver, was in value abt'ut 
i/T'! steiliiig. I'he ss’cd yielded in 18()0 by thes same 
tu'.antUv ot i lover, was only worth o/il.9. Ihe lirst 
amounied to lb’ bii'hels, the second lc^71. 'lhi.5 
tlifterence was owing to the iiiuu/ii), 

Mr. Ijchioann • his i'ddec\fevtf4 circumstances to 
the hiitoi; of this little insccl. After it is produced 
in its perfect state, it .soon conceals itself in the 
small holes of fences or in the btrk of trees, wheic 
il reposes during the winter. Ilnl'its enemies are co 
numerous, that few escape them. The wren, the 
Jcd-bie.ast, the min, and other birds of the titinouw; 
liind, feed upon them, Knch as escape tlicir bills an: 
among the first partakers of the nniversnl life which 
nature exciti-s in spring. The fenindity of these in- 
Be« ts i.s prodigious. And the Sbnnd-nici' of tlie heads 
of clover enables them to deposit their eggs in great 
niuvbers, which as they are dc.stitute of wings W'ouu! 
be impossible on .accoimt of their nnineious eiu-inie-, 
if they had to seaich for flowers sparingly spread over 
a large field. This insect seems destined by the Au¬ 
thor of Mature to prevent the boundless iiicre.isc of 
clover, while it is itself circumscribed by the nnine- 
rous enemies constantly on the w'ateh to devour it. 

3. On thecamparuihe Qiianlilj of Lnbimr^ehkh a Mini 

is capable <f pi'ijorwi/ig in n Dan, an nrding to iDc 

Mode in v.'hich he employs hisStn-iigth. liy Coulomh. 

Tint smallest attention to the labouring part of the 
corainuuity is sufftcient to ulemonstrate, that the 
quantity of woik which a mai\is capable of perlorin- 
ing, in a given time, differs aciorditig to the difficul¬ 
ties which are to be overcoine.\ If he has to carry a 
load upon his shoulders, it is cliviiius that the load 
must be much lighter, if it is rcciuired to tr.anspoi wir 
to the lop of a hill, than if it is inerely to be removed 
to. a--(fe^uvce nti- levcl gropfiT?. Jf a piece of work 
can be performed b/tht feel .ilonc, the labourer Inay 
continue much longer busv;. than if he has to make 
use of his handii also. Mow as it frequently happens 
that the'same work may be performed diflercnl w ays, 
it becomes a point of great consccjiience to be able to 
chu.se that method which gives us the greatest product 
under the smallest fati^ie. In the second volume of 
• * Ibid, p. ir4. 


inagi'i iisin, has pnlill'lied a curious si-i ofcxjiciin'enl.s 
rind ob-erv.iiuui, on this .snbjeii. Of ihe.-u we sli.dl 
j pros..'Mt <>iir r.'.'ul.'is with .in ab-traet. 

'I'he (jii.u.r.t', <if work, whicli a man pcrf.irnis. is 
ol)vion..ly n;e,istue.! by ll'.i> resistance to be overeome, 
iiiiiliipiii-d by the velocity and liie diii.ilion of ihe 
action, nr it is measured iw tlie preduci of' the rcsi-.t- 
ai.ce multiplied by tin? spuv thu>egh wliicli it l'.,w 
p.'issed iti a given litv.-. ft eoioe, to the s.ime tiling 
whether .i man raise lil>. to tlie hc-iglit of in yards, or 
n ibs to t!)e Ijoigh*; of 1 yard; since in belli c.i-es 
!t 's the sve'."Iit of a pound to be i.UMd leu limes to 
ths! height r.f a vard. '!'<» obt liu tlie guMlesl po•.^il'’o 
.advaui.ij.: !:■ m .i man’s l.iltour, if is iK-cvssary that the 
elleet nr.-since.! divided by ilic fatigue slynild be a 
nnxiriiiuu. 

Ihe rif.itn cf a man, wliile .at work, may be con- 
.side'.e.l as the jiie.isiiu- vvhuh h.e exerts multiplied by 
the velocity and the lime: it: quau'.itv may be lepie- 
seiuc ! by a wei'.>,!-,t iidling Ir.-m a re:lain h.'ight in a 
given (in.i;. Winn a niiii, in pii-’.ii'iug a cerlain 
quantity of lutio:! in a d.iy,* mrlorgocs all (lie fatigue 
vvliicli he: v:in bear willioui iujiuiug l-is he.iltli. this 
quantity of :icliun must be i‘onsi'!e:('-! as the labour 
wliii h In: is c.'.i i! !•' of peifoiming in a day, 

I. fit L'oii.'t up siib's :i m.iu c.ui a,ceud .it t.bc rate 
of al'o'.it 'o ft s't p-T ii.iiuite, vv'uuhe li.'s not in all 
above i 0 feel, to iiiouni, I’nit he rau.u t cnniuuic at 
this i.Tie. 'Ir. Co'-lomb e'lini.ito, il-e me.iii weigjit of 
.1 lab-uiiiM' .11 l illbs avoiiiiupois. Tins weight of 
coiu'sc III' 1 li-c'i Iti l'e.:t 111 ,1'iiiuu!.". His 1 ibour in 
.1 luiii'.te -s ci'u :1 to I iti X l-i rr ■ !i!'-;, r.ii^- t! to 
ihi- 1, v;lil - f f ;; • f -.t. Were \vc to s'lpjjose liim < a- 
pahle ol I-■utumini; lliis labour 1 lioius in the day, 
liis (-av’s vvi.il; vvc-iild amouiil to l,7('i',!(i(’l)s i.ilscd 
to Qil* hei'jlit of .1 toot, lint (liis c I'.cul.itiou is hypo¬ 
thetic. fn.ni llic acc(/.uit w'liich lioula piibli .lic it i,f 
hi.s journey to tlie .sununit of 'J’eiieritie, Coulo:;,!) c -!- 
culates tliat a man is capaiile of inou'illiig in ;i slay to 
the height (jf incites, or very nearly 8,i.s; leei; 
this niiiltij-licd by lit, llio weigiuof a m,i:i, gic. s i;s 
), ;'JJ,i(i',ibs Kiised to the height of a loot tor the 
quantity of action wlyeh a n-.m ii capaivle o! p. r- 
fonning in a ihiy, when i.si’cnding a -la-.’ or liill w nli- 
out any lyurthen whatsoever. 


i' 


could carry in a day more tlvni .six load, ol 


up 


stairs to the height of iHli-t. J'inh ic--d weighc.l 
Ifil llhs, and was C.UIi.-1 at 11 times. 1-.a h time, 
if we count the rojies, .Xc. fl-e lil’-'erer carried 
weight of neaiiy 1 iflljs. If to tl.'s we a-M his ovv; 
weight, w*5 shall li.ive dOllb, (or t!ie wi ighf whic 


own 
which 

ihe [Hiller cai I ied every time to th.e h'daht ol Uf (-'''t. 
Hit made (it) ascents i-i the d y. t tf -a-iir'e his il.'/s 
labour i.s equal to x o’li x '-'(1 i ./'(nilbs i;nsed 
to the height of 1 foot. He:it,c wi: set; that t!)e ac¬ 
tion vv!ii:Ii a man c.ni peifi.im in inounling stairs 
withoiU any lo.td; i.s to that when he i.s loaded, ne^irly 
as 18S : It'O. 

•'1. Mr. Coulomb was inforiro-l by the stuongtsl of 
the woo 1 carriers lli.it tiie gicalcst ([uani-iy of labour 

o 2 • • • 
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wliii'Ij ht! li.’d ever pci formed ia a day \va? tlic carry¬ 
ing of 17 loads lif wood lip one pair of staiis, to tlic 
licight of ii’.ciKS <»r Jf>( feel, and iliat this ex¬ 
hausted him w miiih that he could not work at all the 
t.vo succcoclinj; days. The quantity of action in this 
case wa.s—.;i»l x 187 x IftV'i —.037 >.M9-'lhi raised to the 
height of I fr ot. A quantity much inferior to that 
pio^luood with much le3.s fatigue by mounting stairs 
without any load. 

When a nian carries a load up stairs, he raises his 
own weight along witJi it. The only useful part of the 
I ibonr is tlie burthen which he raises, iVom the pre¬ 
ceding ob'.ervations it is esident that the action i.s 
gre.iteit when there is no l)\irtlu*n, and in proportion 
as this burthen increases, the total action which he 
can perform in a day diminishes, anil it would be 
nothing al all if the bitrlhcn were cncreased to a cer¬ 
tain weight. Between these two extremes there must 
be a certain load which will make the. quantilv of 
useful labour in a day a maximum. Mr. Couloinh 
finds by calculation that this weight is about llOllis 
avoiidupois. The u.'.cful action in thi.s case amounts in 
a day only to I'Joros raises’ to the height of d'JSOfcet; 
whereas when a man ascends st.iirs without any load, 
the action in a day amounts tot-jllbs rai.scd to the 
.same height, which is almost t times grc.tter, Mence 
it follows that wlicn a man c.inies loads up stairs, 
nearly tliree.-fouiths of the useful action are thunvn 
away. This kind of labour thcMclore is nearly 4 
times as dear as it would be, if a man, after having 
mounted the stains without any load, were to let him- 
.self down again in such a way as to r.ii.se. by his dc- 
.siviit a weight nearly e<iual to that of his body. 
Hence also it folhiws, that more work can he per¬ 
formed in a day by canning moderate burthens than 
by c.iriying those that arc heavier. 

4. .\Icn .lecu.stomed to travel, can, accordi.ng to 
(’onlomb, walk at the r.ite of .‘lO kilometres, ornd.irly 
.50 miles a d.iy, witliout fatiguing tliemsclves too 
much. In this case the action amounts to l.M' x .'iU 

r:: 4(i J()ll).s .ivoirdiipois carried to the distance f)f a 

mile, 'i'o I'omp.iic thi.s with the action of a man 

o'iIi>;ed to cany .a loail to a ceitain distance, Mr. 

('oiilomb li'.iind, i)|)on putting the question, that no 
pwiici uonld nndcrt.ike to carry a weight of .'i;s kilo- 
graiiinics to the distance of '.2 kilometres above six 
times a d.n ; and e\cn this l.ibour they coubl not 
siipiinrt for two .sncee.s.sjvi! days. Tin-., reduced to 
till' i'itiglivli si.'iiid.nd, nmounit to l‘j.sil)s avoiidii- 
]>o;s canied to the dtstance ot ti'i‘t,or nearly otjc 
inds’ .md a quaiti r. Add to iliis l.illbs — tin' wi-iglii 
of th( man, and we have 2.'<'Jlb? for each c.irri.ige j 
.ind itic d.iv.iciioii amoimt.s to 2S‘,’x'lv 0 ~ 
.’ir.'lbs carried to tiie dist.mte of a mile, 'i'o this 
mii.st be rallied the actum wasted in returning six time,, 
over the mile nid the qn.jvter for the new Imillion. 
'IJiis .imonni.s to 7miles, or the linnlli p.irt of a da\'s 
L.ltottr. The', llvlbs are only then .'ills. ol the la¬ 
bour. (ioii.sciincutly the action of .i man carrying 
12.''<ll)s aini'utits in a day to‘JMtdbs carried to the 
(list • li-e ol a mile. In the tormec c.ise it w.is lb''olbs. 
(’onsequeiitly the action wlicn .i ni.iti walks vvithoiir 
an\ iiienmbiatiee to^hl- .ict.on \\ lu n i .li'rying a load 
is 7 to 4. Mr. .. has ■>!u‘\v;j bt calcu¬ 


lation, th.it a man’s d.illy labour on a level <MV/kcf is 
a maximum, when tlie burthen, which lie carri'is, 
amounts to a hundred wciglit; provided he travels on 
without returning again. But if he carrips a number 
ot|. burthen.s the same distance, and return.s again 
empty, the labour is a maximum when each burthen 
amounts to 134lbs. The useful action when a man 
ir,?vcls without incumbrance is to the useful action 
vvlien he carries a load, or to the load which he car- 
ric.s, nearly as i to I. 

A. By comparing the above observalion.s, it is easy 
to see that the action performed when a m.in mounts 
.stairs, is to th.it perloimed when he walks on level 
ground, only as I to 17 . The step of a stair-case 
may be supposed iisnally about .> inches high. In 
mounting a single sli-p a ni.in undergoes the .sgiiv? 
degree of fatigue as in walking hotizonlally 1/ times 
,» inches, or 7 feel, or about 3 .steps and a half. 

6 ’. According to Vauban, a man with a wheel-bar¬ 
row i.s capable of ti.msporting in a day '>17 cubic feet 
of cailh to tlic di-i.mre of ;>(• fi-ct. 'I’hi.s he does at 
.•(>() limesP Of course he passes over rather more 
than 9 miles loaded, and as mncli in retnining with 
the empty vvhecl5l)ario\<'. Mr. ('oi.loinb has found 
by trials, that tlie weight which a iiian sustains when 
he su(ii>orts a loaded vvhci'l-banow amounts to about 
4 libs, when emply to l libs. I'lie ibree necessary to 
set it in motion on a liorizontal surt'acc i, from 4 to 
Olhs hut it varfes according to the skill of the work¬ 
man. A loaded wheel-b.ivrow usnally contains about 
l.Ulbs. Ileiiee (he u.sefiil action in a clay aniomits 
with a wheel-barrow to l.it x J) — I'.’Nt'lbs carried to 
the distance of a inilet We have .seen tliai on his 
back a man can only transport ytiiilbs to the distance 
of a mile in a day. Hence it follows that 100 men 
with vvhccl-barrows will do as much work in a day as 
1.)() men who carry the loads on their Lacks. 

7 . 'I'he action which a man is able to perform in a 
(lay, when he raises w'cights by means of cords, as in 
drawing water out of a well, hoisting up stampers 
and letting them f.ill.down ag.iiu, amounts to a weight 
of l.iMbs raised to the heiglit of rather more than 
three filili-.,of a mile. ' 

4 8. Mr. Coulomb calculates the daily action perform¬ 
ed in turning a wincli, at 2.) dl)s raised to the height 
of a kilometre, or rather mote than three-fifths ot 
a mile. , 

1 From ihcsc lesnltcjit follows that tlic actions per- 
fornu'd by men in ^niounling staiis without any 
load, in raising weie Its by ])nUie.s,. and in turning a 
vviiK’h, aic to eacl/oilicr nearly .is the numbers 8, 3 
. 111(1 .'>. 

*.9. Mr. Clmlombijjibsoned that a l.ibourer whom he 
employed u..u.iJly sii. his spade 'J.> r(mlimetrcs in 
ihu earth, r.ii>-((10' kiio|,’'nnH' .if ......li.'wlnVl, he 

elevated to the mean height of 4 centimetres. 'I'liesc 
mimliers reduced to the Fnglisli standard make nearly 
I the depth of 10 inches, the weight of 13 pounds rai.scd 
to the height of Ij inches, lie threw up 20 .sp.ade- 
fuls in a minute. The force exerted in making the 
sp.ule nit the siirfm* wMs anont -1 libs. 1 he eftbrt to 
I'ontinne it till it re.n hod ilu*'pioper depth amounted 
to 2(ili)s. In a good d.iy he turned over a snilace ov 
1.91... feet squ.ire, .md tinned up l-'s8,-;i7ibs v-t earth. 
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Fr^tlie^5(3ata Mr. Coulomb Mtiiiiatesthedaily action 
ofwhe labourer at 'J^olbs rai.socl to tlio height of a 
kilo^a^ine or nearly ^ths of a mile. 

Tire fatigue of ili.g^ing ntay be coiisiclercd as coni- 
poutidcd oi that |)rotluccd by mounting stairs and that 
produced by drawing a pulley. 


extreme height of the cloud. A V’a!ir-^poi<t iheiel'orc 
aet< as an exhausted receiver, and particularly when there 
is little wind. *, 

Cleat apprehensions ate entertained for the life of Sir 
W. llarailton. 

lasid Shcliicld is elected President of tltc Board of Agii* 
culture. 


4. K. A.Sfhoii\lr>c, AiMiiiii'i/i niHf'rr ovci pltiHfr-rigrt, 
Observations on llie N'l-gelahle Kingdom, collected on a 
jouriicv in the Kinpire of .\loioceo, in the years 17pl to 

I7J)’. ('npeiih.U<',i. 

TIk .iiiinor of this interesting work commences with 
some ge '< r.il rcm.ul.s <iii the eliiiuue and soil of Morocco, 
from nliii'li It ll•.l■|■s. ill,it the former is rather temperate, 
and ih'‘l.iner I'l-.i I'nl. \^'llll ihc e.xevption of apples, pears, 
and rlu-irns, wnicli will not succeed, all oilier specie.s of 
fuiii .Old g.i!<l'-ii-|; I ns, sii'd) .IS water-melons, .artichokes, 
I'li'ii.'li-b.Mn', iC' . arc csC'.ll.ml; hut culture is in general 
negi, ..'led. Tlic Aue.n-trecs an'all of ;i middle sire; the 
l.''i;;i-woods III the northern d.i'"i.''ls cunsisi of oaks and 
pines, i)'u in liic sor.ilurn pans iliuc-trecs are found. 

.\iiioug the pl.i.ili w liieii prow s|)OiUa!ieoiish, and arc 
exlnmelv iiuuiere.us, the author has observed many non- 
rfescripis, some of which we shall introduce the nonce 
of our readers. 

1. UroiAUs Lo'igifji/ii^-, th> plant Mifltrs fnun Wildc- 
now’s Biomus liiimnsiis by the gie.iter lengih of its li-.nes. 

2. Antmlo Dmiax •, of this species of reed wiiting-pens 
are made. 

.S. Zizifphns- Lotus \ the fiiiit of Aiis pl.int is the true 
iotus of the anciciils. 

Ar.lilwodrndrnn / trgiiii l}r /:; this is a tree hut little known, 
whose fruit coni liiis some uliite kernels, whieli are ro.istetl, 
ground, and pounded, in order to exir.u'i from them the oil 
of Argan, wliieh is gciierally used hy the iiiliahitants for 
dre.ssing their victuals. The fxierior shell of the nut 
affords a very wholesome food for camels and hlaek cattle. 

ti. luHCUs ytaiUimus \ this species differs from linicui 
arutiis, hy a lesser size, and by the seminal capsules being 
pointed and us long as the calix. , 

6. /^nusonia /»i-rniis-, an Kgyptian shrub, which is cul¬ 
tivated here for the piir|>ose of extracting, hy means of acids, 
from the. dry leaves a juice, whieli the inh.ibitants make 
use of for giving the ii.inds and feet of women and chil¬ 
dren a reddish yelloiv colour. • 


N(H’I(d<:s. , 

At the Royal Society on Thursday 24th inst. .Tatprs 
Forbes, Esq. and Mr. John Pearson were balloted for and 
plee'ed Fellows. 

’I'he concluding pjrt of Mr.^.ivy's Paper on Astringent 
Vegclahles was read.—Also a I'^ier hy Mr. Shr.u ter, gii ing 
an account of some ObservalioiiX on the King of Saturn. 
Mr. S. thinks that the ring rcv(\\es in a period of thirty 
years. \ 

We are informed that Seamen hive dong experienced the 
faet mentioned in the nint/i Nuinbir of our .lournal, cT/i^r 
t/ip Orean I'erotacs cold in propor'fon as its water shallows. 
So <■“. !--''k as the year I7.'>t), i old seaman, then on board 
a merch.aiit slTip" trim. Vrisjoi, was always acciislomed to 
ascertain the proximity of soundings, by plunging his 
hand into a pail of sea wati'l. 

Wat^r Spouts. —A Naval Correspondent observes, that 
those Scientific men .appear deceived, who assert that Sea 
water does no! itseeml hp means of wnter-spoufs: for ac¬ 
cording to his repeated observations, made in the face of 
nature, and not dediicAl from closet theories, the contrary 
has been fully ascertained. When the cloud indeed is sa¬ 
turated, the weight of W’ater becomes so great, that it iia- 
tundly descends j but previous to this it has ascended to the 


The Society of Arts and Sciences at Utrecht has pre¬ 
pared the following prize-question for the year 1803: 

•‘What is the true nature of the electric matter? Is it a 
compound ? What aie the chemical changes which it under¬ 
goes. when united with otlicr bodies, and which it pro¬ 
duces in those bodies ? 

“ The prize, to be adjudged on the first October ISO,*?, 
consist!, of 30 ducats, aiuUhe memoirs arc to be addressed 
to Dr. Luchiii.'in at Uircchf.” 

Mr. F. C. Weiidlaiid has lately published at Hanover 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, ana tenth murbers of his 
valuable work, entitled—“ Jiricurum leones et Drserip- 
tiones." The, difteient species, thirty in niiinber, are cha- 
lacteri/cd in the i.uiiii langtiuge, anti described in German. 
'I'hc plates are designed with great correctness, and rolmircd 
after nature. 'I’he .species described in these live numbers 
are, with the exception of two, all natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. , 

Doctor /,. Cnreno, a physician at Venice, who some 
time since published al.atin translation of Dr. Jenner's and 
Pearson’s treatises on the cow-pox, has lately edited an 
Italiuii version of the same works, which contains the text 
of the l.atin trunskiiion, and an account of the pustulous 
erii|itions which h.ive bee* frcqucntlv observed on the legs 
of cows in lannbardv. It results Iroin the description of 
that iTisIcmper, and tlie Doctor’s annexed remarks, “ that 
the l-al'.uH eoics are only once sul'jecl to that disease ; 
that f! ey enmwiinicate it to other cows, hut not to children, 
teho have not had the small pox, and that eonsequently the 
matlir of Italian eoiri eannot be used for vaccination Hie 
that of Luolisk cows." 

Professor Jhutzel, on the 2.7th of IVbruarv, read a 
Meiyorial in the Royal Academy of Sciences at Herlin, on 
a i*cvv method, discovered by him, of steering Air Balloons. 

The I'iinperor of Russia has appointed a committee, 
charged to examine into the merits of all projects of new 
inventions or discoveries, which shall be pitacnied to the 
committee. It is cotnposcil of Mr. Koiosii/oi, lor<l 
chaiMherlain and honorary incmbct of the Russian academy, 
and .\lr. Sachorof, professor of rlieinistiy. 

^ jj’fBiufulu:' 

i, A Tour Ihroush South IFaleu and MonmovlIisliirc,S(e. 

(Sc. by J. T. Barber, F. S. A. Sto. and 

Davies. 

The iiunteroas picturesque cmbcHislimcnts of the 
vohtnie now before us are by no means thrown away 
on a work undeserving of such orn.nrnents. Tltc de.s- 
cripiions'iire accurate and discriiuinatins!;, and tlte lan¬ 
guage in genet al spirited and correct. The reinarUs on 
rural .scenery are occasionally enlivened by interesting 
anecdote,s and moral reflections, which do equal credit 
to the head and the heart of the author. 

As a specirtven of the former, we shall select ihe 
affecting account of Mr. Morris's departiire •from 
Piercefield. 

“ Phil.inthroplc, hospitable, and m.agnificent, his house 
was promiscuously open to the numerous visitors whom 
curiosity Iwl to his' im|>n>vcmcpts ^ hut alas, bv his splen¬ 
did liberality, his uiiboiiiided benevolence, and by unfore- 
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s •;n rontlngeneies, liU forliinc became involve.']; he. wm 
lo pari vvi*\i his c. i.r..-, anti take rcfu'.'v in ihe West 
Indies. Before he left his rnnnirv, he look a f.ircivell 
view of Pierecti"lH, and with manly re-if!,nalion p:,ried svith 
that idol of his fancy. 'I'iie intlu'.tiimiH poor aroniid, 
whottc happiness he h:ul proiiioteil hv liis e\ertiop> and 
hoiinii), cro'ad-.d towards him, and on tluirknees nnyilored 
the ititcrposltiiiii <if providence for the piefenation ot their 
hi •i.Taeior; tears and pravers were all tliey h.id to olh r; nor 
eoidd ilvv he .su«prcted of insiii{.eritv, for’inlaiia-niiiip their 
henelaetor's nil-fortune, thi-v bill mourned tin ir o«ii. In 
this trial lie savv tmniovt'l (al least to .ipp''.r".ncc; the 
willows’and orphans’ .niyiiii.sh, tlio\t{;h he sv.;s wont to melt 
at the bare mention of i!ieir sorrows. liis firmness did 
no' forsake him in rpr.iiifiw tl.ts afeetins e.roiip, as his 
rliaisc ilrose rti tot>ard: I.nsnlon; Imt having crossed 
Chepstow bridge, the hells, inuilhd as is itsiial on ocrasions 
of gteat piijiile calamity, rarig a mournful peal. Uiipre- 
;iu.ed lor tnis mark of affection atid respeet, he could no 
0 iger control !iis fecliiigs, aiid but: I into tears.” 

We lay the follosvitii; e-V-tract before otir readers a.s 
a yiist remark on a clrcnriisl.mce, the frequency of 
vthirh we ii.ive too imieh cause to regrt.t. The att- 
thor, on se< tug sevetal fine young women at Caer- 
ni.ill!,Oil employed as snvengers, and “ a brawny 
fisted fellow,seated behind a counter folding up libbon.s 
and laces,” ,id<;s. 


LJTEItATUTtE. ^.4fiS 

equal talent. From such men the Literary World 


fc 


iKit expect asperitv, or lampuanit, which 1 Jltec 
Dr. Johnson well defines to be Pers^tna'- Siitire; - 'sen- 
nure, uriften twt-lo rrlunn hut to vrx. And doe's not 
the fbllow'ing Paragraph come under this denomina¬ 
tion? IP/wtvcr /inn /iml the guoil )ortuiie to see. Dr, 
Pun’s mg, must hare ohsma/, that u'hi/c it trespasses 
a little on the orthoilo.v huignitude of Perukes in the 
i/iitcrior parts, it scorns tieii Episcopal limits hrhiiiil^ 
and smlrs out viio bwiiu 'lh ss cqui cxiti) of frizz, the puiyn 
i.ztwrt of Barbers, iiiut the terror of the. Jii/erarij U'orbl, 
Ajler the mannir of his I! ig. the Doetoehas constructed 
his Sermon. {Eciiiibuiah \. p. is.) Good 

Mr. U evirzci r, prav no irtore such Spiral crudities. 
They gi\e your Review the appearance of an inveter¬ 
ate attack on the Literature of the southern part of 
Ihr United Kingdom. We have a snlheient portion 
of Sidcen exist.ng in our own M< iropolis, without 
importing a Caigo quarterly'from txliuburgh.—Allow 
u.s, also, to ask these Oenllenieii who are so .seveie orj 
others, how the following Scotticism crept into their 
Pages ? “ '1 he language of Pa-.-ion, indeed, can scarcely 
be deficient in elevation; and when an author is aieant- 
iiig in 'bat particular.”' (Hud, p. (i.d.) Many olheif 
similar inaccuracies might be noted. 


“ How odious is the employ of men-niillineri! hov/ 
shameful iliat men who ml'’lii g.iin a [.ronp'Tous livelihood 
ill a iliou.s.'ind wavs, should i. Lcrfere witu .dtnnsi the otdv 
el'aiblo means which the liniued power.-, .and liabii.s of 
women qiipjeiia’c tlu-in to a'lopi for a m.u'.lei.jne.e.! l)ri- 
sen In.id their natui.il emplov, they iiiusi either have re¬ 
course to a cruel drudpeiA which they aie not formed, and 
are gcnvnlly unab'e, to eniluvo ; or wander after -.nhsistenee 
ill the jiatlis of shame anti misery, at onec a tli .grace, a 
burthcr, and a tenor io soeieiv. But docs our censure 
more jiioperly iail on these nieu for cntoriiie, iuiti the pretty 
dalliance ot vvoiuv-n s aiiairs, in pref-rence to ma'-?ulinc pur¬ 
suits requirin" intellectual and bodily exrriiou, or tvi the 
ladits who eiteouray>,e men. rather than their own sex, in 
the fiddle-f.iddle anangetneut of their caps and tuckers f” 

Tiie.se extracts will empower the reader to judge of 
the style, which perhaps is rather too florid, especially 
in the descriptive part, wheie, fragments of verses are 
frequently loutul, not as quotation only, but inter¬ 
woven in the text. 

The author .seems to have been forcibly struck by 
the charms ef tlie (.'.iinbrlan women. I'lie circum¬ 
stantial account of the advent meoii hoard the passage- 
boat, p. ‘fO. might perhaps have Ixen omitted without 
any disadvantage to the work, but we are pleased to 
see tilt! indecorous liisioi v of Welsh courtship in Mr. 
Pratt’s Gleanings, " put down,” in p. lOd, “ by a 
plain tale.” ^ 

'1 he plates are ■vvell executed, and give* a strong 
idea of the romantic scenes wliich they represent; 
and the volume, sni.ill as it is, .'iboniuls with ample 
stores both of information and amusement. i 


2. Bdiitbuigh Jlevieiv. 

^ye lament to see .a prevailing spirit of a.sperity, 
and unc.andid ridicule, in the conduct of the Hdiubiiri'h 
Btrieii -, tlic names of many of the Reviewers ^re 
known tfi us, they have .previously and de.scrvcdly 
received the, applause of ilio Public fertile Minoe: 
and to these gentlemen others arc added of nearly 


3. On Miss Sew;».d'.s Opinion of Southey's Thaiaha. 

The world seems completely tired of innovation, 
and not without reason j but every new thing is not 
meant in the spirit of innovation : what epicure evey 
complained of the introduction of a new and delicious 
soup ? what modern officer ever ridicnlod the Macliia- 
velian mode of tactics?' or who, that is alive to all tho 
varieties of mea.suie, laments the introduction of 
blank verse ? Why therefore should the author of a 
new mode of jirinting verses be styled " the Jacobin 
of verse,” “ the Lucifer of the muses* heaven ?’* 
If we do not admire, we ought not to condemn mat¬ 
ters of Itiste in such outrageous terras. 

Miss Seward (to di.ssent from whom may probably 
be thought indicativ'e of a bad taste,) in an Essay 
published in the Poetical Register for 1801, observeti, 
and justly se, that all claase,s of vpr.se are good in the 
lx.nds of a genuine poet, provided his choice of them 
he adapted to the nature of the subject} whether 
lie takes (lie blank verse, the heroic couplet, the ele¬ 
giac stanza, the lyric aU nza, or the legitimate sonnet. 

In a poem like ThaVlba, which affects to delineate 
the manners, ideas, a/'d superstitions of the Arabs, it 
would have been ab.s/rd to have adapted the regular 
and measured feet/bf the. couplet. It would not 
hgve .been adequatv to the expression of such wild 
ideas as float in Th^laba. Blank verse would have 
been too grand and ^.'vated for the subigaf. -^^h® 
tender and sentimental stanza would have 

been tiresome in a work of such length, and the 
sonnet is more adapted for the expre\sion of one par¬ 
ticular idea, than tor a romance. The lyria stanza 
with rhyme, appears to be a model nearer to the 
nature of the poem, but lyric poetry can never 
be pleasing in narration. In t,his situation what is an 
author to do ? he must either accede to plans which, 
he does not approve, or adopt one perhaps more dan¬ 
gerous, viz. forming a model himsw. 
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\ In'/edging of such a model we ought to take into of Italian Poetry. It appeared at first in Ifi.OS, in 
^r first consideration tlie intention of the author, uuc\ol. ito. and consisted of six books: it was re- 
aifc 9iot try the Seasons by the same rules as the published in a nearly similar, though improved sliape, 
I’a?lj(lise Lost; neithiT ought the author of Thalaba in 171-t’; and as the ingenious author, with a view 
to pass the crdeal of those critics who are bigotedly of giving it the additional advantage of a didactic 
attached to the couplets of Pope, or the stanzn of purpose, hail from I70'2 to 1711, enriched it with 
Homer. Mr. Southey was aware of the disadvantages some appropriate commentaries, tending to illustrate 
of blank verse, but Ills reason for not adopting it^is a the several facts, and to comert them into an indirect 
iuat and good one, viz. that it was not suited to the system of precepts and examples, both the Jiistory 
subject} and in his execution of his plan, I must and the commentaries, after the author’s death, weie 
confess, that it seems impossible to me to read the incorporated and published in 17 .II, in 0 vols.-ito. 
major part of his poem with discordance. Mr. Mathias, in the present instanee, has again dc^ 

I shall conrludo with observing that harmony is tached the'systematical irom the historical part of 
the true end of versification, and that it depends not Crescimbeni’s work} and altering the plan adopted 
upon the jingle of the couplet, nor upon the ineasu- by the tiutlior himself, he makes the eummentanes 
red feet of ten syllables to produce that lunmony} independent of the history. According to the pecu- 
and that every true lover of genuine music will pre- liar object in his contemplation, he thinks tliai these 
for the artless and simple notes of original compost- commentaries exffiblt /hi- most Icania/, f/itiituiiiiiigj 
lion, however 'oold, to the most finished cadences of find coinplc/e Ircfi/ise -which was ever -written on tin- saft- 
thc most artificial master. ji'i't, in uni/laiigiiiige; and that they cannot Jail to gi^n 

A SiiiAVOER TO liOTli SiDES. tkctf niidci.s (III adcqiifUc Inijalidgc of cecry class and 
■ ■ ■ —- description of Italian poetry. 

4. Comenfari intornoairistoiiadellitPociiiillaliana,SiC. We agree with Mr. Mathias that his compilation, 
— Commni/iiriis on the History 0 / Italian Poefiy, or rather his extracts, tiny afliird a cotisideiMiile de- 
hy J. M. Croscimbeni, edited by T. J. Mathias, gree of information and entertainment to all those 
imdon, I8t).',, 1 io/v. who, like himselt, arc fond of visiting the deligliiful 

Anxious that the field of polite literature in our regions of Italian literature} although we do not 
native land should be as much .is possible cultivated, coiiiride in his opinion that eitlicr his own jH rlorm- 
improvccl, and enlarged} but aware that our own mice, taken as it is, or even the whole original woik 
pnisuits alone are far from sulficierit to 1)1 ing it toper- of Crescimbeni is cohipeteiit to convey a eoni|)!'*te 
fection, we arc alw.ays h.appy in deriving assistance idea of all the pwtical pursuits of tlie Italians. 'I'he 
from the labours of otlier countries, and consequently origitinl jilaii being heic preserved, we aceordingly 
;ne in duty obligi d to liio^eof our ingenious country- find, in llie lir.st book, a detailed aceonnl of the oi l¬ 
men who occaaionally faviinr us with translations, gin oi Italian poetry from rr<jveiiee, and of its dif- 
abridgemenfs, or republications of foreign works of lerent kinds of metre, as well as of the nature of it.s 
the kind} and in this peisuasion also, we now ar know'- rhymes, and of the vicissitudes of style \vhi(.li it gra- 
Icdge our obligations to Mr. Mathi.as, for Ixaving tlnally sntfered} in the seeoiid, the ratlonalu of all 
given us a splendid edition of a part of the history ol 'he manifold lyric compositions adopted from Pro- 
J tali an poetry, by the celebrated yVbbc Crescimbeni, iVnce, and practised from the earliest times in Italy; 
one of the most ingenious performances that ever in the third, a similar rationale of all tlie iariher lyric 
appeared in the historical department of Italian lite- performances invented by the Italians themselves} 
ratnre,—a subject, which, alllfough sullicicntly known in the fourth, the origin and sy.stein of the diamatic 
tons, in its piomiiient,features and gmeric character, poetry, in the filth, likewise the piogie^.s and .actual 
ever .since the reign of Queen Klizabi-ili, vve candidly st.ito of epic poetry} and in tlie si.xih, thu.c mis- 
acknowledge, has never been so liioroughly udder- cell.meons works vvliicli cannot be propeily classed 
stood, as it seemed to deseive. under any of tiic *j)iecediiig licads, iuul whiih vve 

John JMarius Cre.scimbeni, as it appears from his sliould not scruple to call anomalous poetry, 
life prefixed to ifte presen work, was born at Mace- We do not think ili.al all these six articles w ill ho 
rata, in the Marche (j^Atu ina, on tlu-p'th October, equally interesting and etiteiiaining to iiil..>iined 
1003. .He received his lite try education among the readers} as some of llnm mturallj-surpass the oilieis 
Jesuits, and afterwards prael .ed at the bar, at Home, in curiosity ot pariicul.irs and in depth of ro.se.irclt. 
But he soon devoted liimself > poetical p'jrsnits, and I'- nnr opinion that the first book doi s not materially 
proved so successful in ther , as to attract tike, ad- exii-iid tlie knovvlo.tge we already li.id of its snbjeet ; 
miration of all his contemporaries. He wa.s the as vve ,vere tolor.ilily wi 11 infnrined tliat the [loetry of 
Jiiei ,,-‘- 0 not ih primitive founder of the modern Italy had origiiiaied ftom Provence} th.it the 
celebrated .academy in that metropolis knowd under Chilians weie tlie hint to .adopt it in ilieir island; 
the name of Arcadia ; he held, dining 3.S years, the ih.it the great<*st pan of the variety of Itaran versili- 
digniried office of Custode of the same literary cor- cation was known to tlie Proven^ ils; and tliai Po- 
poralion } he published or editetl a vast number of traiciidiad uitnn.iiely givi n to the met haiiisru of the 
works in prbse find inverse: and died on the 8th versestliatsialjiliiy which, with sum? little exc^itions, 
March, 1728, in the (I'olh year of his age. The most it h^s ever since piVM^rved. llie fifth book, relative 
remarkable of bis publications, and that indeed which to the epic poetry, is not remaikable for novelty of 
has entitled him to unfading honour in the annals of information ; and the fourth, cv)i)cfnii/.g the ilrama, 
his native country, is the already lueutioued History would be in tlio ^ame predicament, did it not contaia 
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a curious account of the Zw^armche and the carri, 
of the a^id the /xMc/.c/car. nuttu-nti, caccia- 

toru‘, Ki'iriHimc,, axiA performances, all of 

which have been cither unknown or little cultivated 
out of Judy. Tlte second liook, however, a.s well as 
the (liird and the .sixth, will be read, we think, with 
the greatest satisfaction ; and we do not entertain the 
least dt nbt that they will surpri.se most of their 
rca Icis by the novelty of their contents. In the first 
book of this latter order a full account will be seett 
ol the ili.sfcic, mailriniitcssi', 

and (i</./.'o,V; in the second, a similar detailed notice 
of the Alrainfjulh, ii.yc///, ilisprralc, rltclir and cojo/ie-, 
and in the la.st an equally anrious lreati.se on the 
pedantic and inarhcronic pdttry, on verses mixed 
with prose, on (ho atiiahi, tlte ncroifici, and other 
hiiinoroLis ivorks, of which the nt^ies were never so 
much as known even to men of the most extensive 
learniiij;, out of Italy. 

Owins; to the time in which Crescimbeni lived, his 
work is nnlur.dly incomplete; and the present ex¬ 
tract, as wo have already insinuated, unavoidably 
pai takes of the same defects. The whole history of 
ituliaii poctiy, during the eighteenth century, is 
absolutely wanting in both ; and in no part of cither 
of them can any infoiraation, even inciilcntal and in¬ 
direct, bi- found concerning the amazing revolution 
which the It.ilian Parnassus cxp<iiieiiced, during tliis 
period. The readers of this work will tlicrcfore still 
remain imarquaintcd with the sy.stcm of the Italian 
opera, as projected by Zeno and matured liy Met.istasio j 
of the happv changtf of insipid farces into noble and 
philosopliical coinedie.s, by tlte fertile genius of Goldoni j 
of the didactic poetry in blank versc.s carried to the 
highest degree of perfection, by the unriv3ll<.‘(l talents of 
Marchetti; of the still greater splendor which the last 
mentioned versification acquired, by the rich imagery 
of Frugoni and the polite learning of Algarotti ;»of 
the improvement generally made in the sentimental 
part of poetical compositions, ever since the memo¬ 
rable publication under the title of Ijtitrrx from I'ii- 
gil to the. .Irauliaiis, by the respectable veteran Betti- 
iielli; and lastly, of the newly invented branch of 
ironical poetry, which reflected so much honour on 
its primitive employer, the late Abbe Parini. Wc 
imdcrstand that Mr. Mathias, constantly intent on 
promoting the study of Itali.sn poetry in F.ngland, 
means shortly to publi.ih a similar compilation ot his¬ 
torical and ta itical remarks on the subject, from the 
excellent work of Tivaboschi. As this eminent wri¬ 
ter has not carried his history of Italian literature 
beyond the close of the seventeenth cetitury, and 
consequently labours tuider the same disadvjpntage iu 
point of time as Crescimbeni, w'e earnestly desire 
Mr. Mathias, in case ho attempts this new perform¬ 
ance, to comi'lete his intendecl building with other 
materials, and to take from some less common sources 
whatever he may think necessary to fill the above 
mentioned tUsidernla. And, as in the presenl*compila- 
tion,* he has thought it proper to reserve the account 
which Crescimbeni had respectively given of the se¬ 
veral blanches of judicrous,. pedantic, macheronir, 
and scurrilous poetry, which have been occasionally 
cultivated ill Italy, \^ii likewise thii^k, oa* our part. 
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that a regard for the historical design of the wt, k 
obliges him to give some notice of those charm- g 
popular songs know-n under the name ot /<•, 

and other still more curious performance', which ,i<u .! 
distinguished the lively genius and the rliccrlul leir.- 
per of the inhabitants of the once happy mi ll■e^s of 
the Adriatic; of the sublime lyric nunposiiiiuK iu 
th#Sicilian language, lately brought to :iu admirable 
degree of perfection, by the celebrated hide, justly 
denominated ihc Anacreon of Sieily; and ot the 
truly ingenious and ludicrous poems in the Ne.'ipnliiaii 
dialect, icndered so illustrious by the unrivalled abili¬ 
ties of Fasaiio, .“stiglioln, and Capassi; 

As a writer in the Italian language, Mr. Mallii.is 
ranks uncommonly high amoi-g tho.se wlio h.ave culti¬ 
vated it out of Italy. We have found, iu his preface 
to the work under review-, siuh a lemarkahle cho'ce 
of words and expressions, and such a deep knowledge 
of idiomatic terms, as to evince that he is completely 
master of the l.inguage. Nor could we gi\e to onr 
readers a better proof of this slateum-nt or to the 
author a more unequivocal mark of the attention we 
have bestowed on his performamc, ihun by pout ting 
out some little bleiftishes #hirh we think we ba\i de- 
lected in .-eveiMl parts of tlte composition, l The 
surcharged epithets di ulh'^imo umt't il(’ /.ia illv'^iii 
in tlie opening sentence of the preface, are too 
much in the infl.tted eastern stylo. 'J. The triplecoto- 
binatioii of adjectives, // pifl 'imzioxi) v-mo <• (dwyo/Zo, 
on one side of iIjC comma, wdien made to represt ot 
one complex idea, and then put altogether in contra,t 
or rather in conjunction with the single, epithet ///mi 
didto, on the other sitl^, w-liich exhtbit-. a coinpar.'i- 
tively simple idea, in the w-hole grad;iiioii breathes 
the affected and justly exploded diction of lloccaccio, 
Varchi, and their followers. 3, 'I he phrase /n//o 
xjtaiidete i Luun di laidi iJigi\u,iii, page xi, v. to', 
ought to have been placed at the beginning t-t' the 
paragmph, 4. The particle si. v. 17, w-hen [,ut be¬ 
fore the infinitive ndopnarc, which is a transitive verb 
of the highest order, and without any preceding 
word which can direct its meaning, evidently pro¬ 
duces an equivocation between the conjunctive and 
the indefinite pronoun, .i. The w-ord Mtno, page x. 
V. (), and page xii. v. (>, is a gallicism; as, in ail 
verbs following those which express the operations of 
tlte lutinau understanding not imglying a firm belief, 
the Italian idiom is characteristically in the subjunclivo 
mood. (). The exprcAlon tmehe at CDmindamenio e 
riiKisi alia di lei ctilla,' y 11, is a superflitou.s modifica¬ 
tion, implying also so' le tautology with the preceding, 
and some contradicti-'n with ^hefollow-irig expre.ssion. 
7, 9iul lastly. We rr. tst obsen-e that the preposition 
di should replace in, o. x. v. IS, and the noun 
piulrq/ii, page xiv. v. “to, ..„.uiaUy, like 

maestri, admit the preposition in instead of di, in 
every case of vague affirmations. Making the due 
allowances for all these almost imperceplible blegaishes, 
frttra which not one in a thousand among the Italian!! 
tlieinselves is exempt, and which, if the philosophy 
of language could rest on authority, might be apolo¬ 
gised by the example even of s'otne eminent writers, 
we pay no compliment to Mr. Mathias in repeating, 
(liat he has reached a degree of knowledge and prac- 
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Italian langna^e, as eminent as any foreign 
;cr attained. And had he lived in the happy 
dafc <)F the Aeaiieniy of Crii'Ca, he might have laid 
a c l\in to the fellowship of that literary corporation, 
full as well as llegnicr. Menage, or others of his in¬ 
genious prcdcecssors in the .‘•aine line. * 

(/'.> hr I o c !.) 


5. " Z.e llimed' I'riiiuiin o I'rlrairu," he,—The Poetical 
Jl'orlix nl Fr.tncis Petrarch, cull. i ted from the most 
antin ',tic Eii-iioiii, und illu-struled la/ the Cuinmi tila- 
jvs ii'L Bei’endeili. 2 vo.'*. .''td. Verona. 

This new euiiion of Pclrareh’s Poems, prepared 
for the pi ess hy '.I mill, the respectable librarian of 
San Marco, is so infinitely superior to all former edi- 
tion.s, tliat we cannot rcfu.se ourselves the gratilicatioii 
<) 1 ' oiVeriiig it to the attention of onr readers. 

Morelli, noi saiisJiv'd with elucidating and rectifying 
a tonsiderahle number of obscure pas.sages, has also 
added two new Sonnets, never before published. Nor 
liiis he .u'tcd a less meritorious part in annexing to 
this e.lili.m the very valuable and instriytive notes f)f 
which had never been printed. T'his 
le.irnod ilologuese had as opportunity of seeing, in 
l.i in P.ulii.i, at tlie house ot his frieal /!(/.<Vj, and 
ten years after m Home at the house of lli^hop llul- 
diisMH-,- of Peseia, .stucral manuscripts in which he 
discerned the h.uid writing of Petrarch. He obtained 
k:ive to make copies and extr.icts thereof, which sertv* 
as tlie h.iiis of Ids commentary, wherein he points 
out the exact time when Pctrareli eoinposcil his 
poems, and shows with how much perse.veranee, af- 
tciitiou and c.ne, he was a^ccustomed to revise, cor- 
reet, and improve them. Tins ediiion contains ahso a 
great variety ol historic il and critical remarks, w<;r- 
thy of the arteution of tho.se who know how to nppre- 
tiate the be.u!lies of Petrarch. 
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At the Society of Antitpiaries on 'rhnrsd.ay last. Quern 
Fh/iihcth’s House-hook was cpmiudod, and Henry the 
Mi'tlh's visit to the Ahbftf of limy w.is couliiiuctl. At the 
same time was exhihite'J a f'irnid fioiii Carthage with a 
bo v ill ids hand in the form of a serpent. 

'J'o the Etymologies in our ninth Number, aCorrespohilent 
begs leave to ndtl one of the common piirasc—He smahed 
me i which evidently earne from the French se motjuer, 
/a mock. » \ 

'Pile Rev. Mr. T'alconcr ’sf Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, has issued proposals t r publishing by subscription 
a trnnslaiion from the Greek text of the Grof/raphif of 
Sfriibo: to be illustrated by ina_ s, coins, inscriptions, &c. 
'J’he hook will lie printecl in thri ■ volumes 4to, and, it is 
expected, will not exceed four f tineas. * 

We hear that a Bookseller '.as oflfered Mr. Fox ten thou¬ 
sand git av/t '*** Hi*'-- j of l£ngland, to consist of two 
^ftano volumes.. T he great abilities of Mr. Fox, and the 
opportunities he cnjoycil whilst at Paris to consult Original 
Papers make us extremely anxious respecting this publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. T. Payne’s Visit to the Continent, during the sum¬ 
mer, had made the literary world anxious for the appearance 
of his Catalogue, wjuich was published last week. It con¬ 
tains a very rich assemblage of fine books, and some very 
curious manuscripts, Wc select the following Persian and 
other 


I. Dewan fliiemr. ul Dcen, ?. TubrizT.—Poems on dif¬ 
ferent subjects, by Shein/ ul Derti, a native of Tubrir. in 
Persia, formerly P'-ebalan.i, upon variously coloured Indian 
paper in Persian binding. 

V. The M onilcrs of ihc Creation, with a great number 
of curious pamiiiigs. 

3. 'I'hc Poem of .loseph ant! /.ulegka (Potiphar’s Wife), 
the first p.'i’e heai’tifuliy illiuiiinaied. 

4. A splendid Koran, cii.bellislied with gold orraments, 
in curious Pi-rsian hiiidhig. 

6 . The Kor.m, xvrilien on jiaper of gold, and sjtlcndidly 
il!u>iiin,iteti lliioughuiit in IVr.si.m binding. 

(>. 'I'ite I'.pisiles of Cieero to Brutus, and Brutus to 
(’icero, h\ 'iSi'ulletoti, v.itli a eonsideuhle number of mar¬ 
ginal iiuUi In M.iiM.iihl. 

.\ valu.ihle Colleeiion gf Duplie.ites belonging to a first 
lale schol.ii, and li.msl.ilor, who is .dioiit loleax ’ this roiili- 
tiy, < ommei.ccd on Thmsil.iy l.ist at AdgA and Sollirh/'s, 
.md nill conclude lo-moriow. 'J'lie books ncre in higll 
preseiv.Uion, and h.id .'oiu/ngst them maiiv cdiiioiies Prin- 
cipes. 'I'lie S.de on Sntiirday was attended hy the Mar- 
(jitls cf It.tfi'iiljoid, l./jid S/iiHiri, Mr.Pmuin, Mr. Ilrrir, 
Dr. (to,!,, I, iiiid iii.iiiy oiher l.ilerary (’haraelers. 'J'he l>f- 
mtirins l^rpnnu) iiiim, dr /'o(/f/gsv/. Hr. rt l.at. I’ar. ap, 
(i. Mor.d l.i.is, w.is honglit hv Dr. Burney for .<.'•) S.s. (ill. 
'llic (.'out/rnu .dll jiudos, i'lare. v/i/g. t'ind. ins, Pmns. 
llilO, went h'r .1- .‘is. Od.— I'rui wtuni Siphitis Pdi/. 
Piiiirrp.si Veron. l.'idU, bound wiili oilier 'I'racts, was 
l>nui(lii ill .‘t i.— (msroipiir'i I'erv/cv, w.mtiiig one leaf, 1.^7i, 
went for Irt shillings.— J)i, ri iind Puiipir, w.as houglit by 
Dr. Cosset for ,Ci Its. The Sale, on Munday w.is rather 
more fully .uiendeil. The Piece., of lleurnc’s Works were 
the, r.ivomites, .and fi lehui enormous price.s. His ylnti- 
(/iiifir.s Irf.-rri It ll''i‘dfui .md (hfnrd, large P.iper, Land. 
li'J.'n went fi,r X'.'i l.>s. (id.—Tlie lirvrrlacenus Anmlrt, 
Churl. Coiio Turrhe, Oxnn, 171(), went for ^£'10 lOs- 
—^Thc (llintiiiiifri'is ('.'ironirn. (Jliiiil. .l/a.i. 'jTom. Oxon, 
I7~(i, ,£.'7 ys. (id.— Jill,IIIi Eitii Mun rum rjlipiir. Churl. 
Ma.v. I7 1<i, i'7 Ks. li.h .Mr. Paine, of the Mew.s Gale, 
and Mr. ha an-, of Pall .\1 dl, were the principal huvers.— 
The Krmpn liniliihn Ch,i!,li rmu> Tinricn, ur Jnliis de- 
.uiiiilis, l.tigil. J>.u. apod I'd/. Mi.'iH, Itoughi at ,£'l Ss. 

’I’he S.de on Tuesday was well attended, with the addi¬ 
tion of Dr. Haine, who made some purchases. The dif¬ 
ferent pieces of Mrursius went higher than usual. The 
M armiis of Blaiidford bought an early F'dilion of Martial, 
for .£h lOs.— The Aliiror of ihr H'orld, with cuts, a per¬ 
fect copy, printed hy Caxion, Dr. Panurr’s Copy, went 
for Thirty nevcii Guineas, and was bought we believe for 
the Murrpils of Blantlford. 

The side of Mr. Cylts Books, commences at Leigh and 
Soiheby’s on Tuesday next. 

We are sorry to tuinounce ihe death of Mr. Flaxman, 
of the Strand, father of tlie Academician. 

Camlriiliie. —The two Tutors of Tiinity College are 
./one* and Tarrl. Of St.John’s, which has alwavs been' 
divided into two sets of Tutors, Cation, Smith, tindf IVooJ, 
occupy we believe, one side. The ailmiilanCes at Triuittf. 
and St. John's are from 60 to 70 of a year. At Trinity 
the young men who were entered last year, arc this Terni 
lectured in the Mrnexruas oi Plato-, (Edipus Tyranuus: 
with Parson’s Preface to IJrcnla ; and Cieero dc OJfiriis 
A Mr. Parke of Trinih/ Cultr/'e has gained great cr'.^lit Sf 
.■iih \Vrangier and first Medallist; the second Medallist wa 
second Wrangler, Mr. lloare of St. John's. , 

The Atlas of fjermany which Marshal Turenne po 
sessed, now forms a part of the valuable library of Gene) 
Mirartda. / 

The fate, of the celebrated Statue of Jupiter Olymp^ 
by PhimiUs has been Uigs dkeedained by a learned Cor)* 
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pnndcnt: It was mnvod Viy Throdositis tn Cnnstantinople, 
wlim- it consunioil in a lire, to.selluT with tlie iitutuc 
of .lutio of Saino'i, aiirl that of JVIineria f)f Allitiis. 

IMr. Pocock has pii-|i.!re(i for the lixliihision, amonf; other 
iciurcs, 1. Th ■ pail ml att.uk iiiadeoii tiie (iiiill,- 1111111 ;Tell, 
y the llo).. {'jpi. l-tl.ickwood, in liis Majesty’s frigate 
l^nelojie, (imi-i.-, the iii'.'lil of her rseipe frnni M ilta ; hy 
■which he so ii.av h di-ahLil her, .is to cii.ihlc the /.ton and 
JFotiiliot/a»' t-i come ujj at Miii-rise on the following 
nuirnin).;. 'J. i I is enft.ijiemeiit hv inooiili<rlit in the ihdliiinl, 
SH puns, off 'rcneiilTc, isiih two Pieiich 4-1 tjiiii trigals’J, 
wliich he disabled and he.il oil'. 

'rite kite iil health of Sir William 1^‘echy will prolwhly 
prevent him from exhihilin;' many pienires. Jt is ho’.vexer 
probihle that he will favoi-r lli(- |m!ilie with his Porlr.iits 
of Lord lionnin/, P, inn'i.v iVx/i/i.s; e/'(I'/i/vccv/i i, and 
Sir IFilliam S/niiim, the kite ■w..iihs and sterlio" laird 
flavor. This arti-.t is at present enijilojed on a I’oitr.'ilt of 
Earl Egremont. 

A novel railed .Vf'frnnn, will soon be published by the 
authors of Tlie 1 aks of Terror. 

Mr. Peter Ikiyley, jiin. has in the press an ortax'o vo¬ 
lume of Miscellaneous Poems, prmciiially relalixe to the 
Arts. 

Miller’s beautiful edition of the Coilnmc of Iliisiia, ivill 
be completed next month. 

Tasiie. This ingenious and modest artist sin'll frequently 
TCceive our alteiilum. We partindarly reoonuneiul to our 
readers the followin'' arliflcs whieh lie li.-is kitely i-xeciited. 

1 . A Cameo of Jupilrr Jifunhns given hy the senator 
Julian} to the library of St. M.fico: stolen thence liv ihe 
French, and now placed in Uie Mnsec Nationalc at Faiis, 
171)1). 

2 . An Int-inlio of Miaerva fiorn a paste of Sir W. Ila- 
xnillon. The original gem w.is xvia.a by Au"uU)f<, as a 
sort of clasp to his rube, and is laliieil at .ClCOO. 

3. A white euainel of the Prcleiuk r, from a medal for¬ 
merly in his possef'ion. 

Mr. Tussie has taken sulphurs of above 400 of Dr. 
Hunter’s valiiahle Med.ils, inrluding all the (Jieek Cities, 
and Kings. It is his intention to selert the most eiirioiis of 
Dr. Hunter's colleetion, which with tlic modern medals 
amounts to near 60 , 0 ()<i. 

Mr. Todd, the last ingenious editor of Milton, has kilcly 
received from sev. ral puces abroad, and parlieiikirly from 
Italy, some curious ancf intercsiinn; particukirs relative to the 
life of that great poet. He li.is ako ublaincd a copy of the 
Defensio Kegis of Salmasius, with remarks on several 
p.issagcs of fal-c l.aliniiy in Milton's own liand-writin", 
which it is hoped he will give, the public, in a new Life of 
IMilton, after lie bas completed bi, echuon of Spencer. 

It is Capt. Biirnev of the Iloyal N'axy, and not Dr. 
Burnev, as was mentioned in No. II, p. .'t.l7, who has a 
rvork m the press relative to Di'.covcrics 111 the Pacific. 

Professor Mallet at (Jeneva Ins jnsl pnbli.ihed a very iii- 
fercsliug work, intiiled, “ U .‘loire m , Siiii\rs on tlrl- 
veliens," Sec. inwhieli the liistoiy of Swilrtrlaiid k-> hinnglit 
down from the nmoic-a times to the middle of ki-i \i.ir. 
when the first Consul of hnnee hcg.in “to })U(1:ittr ir'ifh 
effect," for the pinnanent irc/f.ir of the Hel\ei‘..ia Pe- 
ublic. W’e shall lake (he eaiiicst opportunity of laying 
cf.ire our readers a niiiuite arrounl of this valuable com¬ 
position, whose autlior ill a nunly and animated tone ex¬ 
poses the infamous measures, bywhiiii the aiu'ii.nt inde¬ 
pendence and prosjierity of Switzerland have been amiibi- 
lated. 

r 

There was'published at jl/iu/Wi/, in 1781-, an improve- 
* meat of Eayuali's Ilkiorp, uudci die followsng title: 


Uisloriu Politira dr los Estahlcchnienfos Uflramniino^ de 
his Sacionrs Europeas, Jior Eduardo Mala dc Liupe. 
;t lumrs 8r«. , , * 

In an Italian work. On the origin, downfal, and ri^tora- 
tion of the City of Haveniia, lately published l>v Disidetio 
Spreti, we find the fcllowiiig extraordinary cpi'Jpli 

K '• fc N V E. 

! F. K. IJic-it 

Cinercs et ossa Liiodicore Philoc,ipia; 

Hie sila sunt, perpetual nieinoriie f.ieti 
J‘'.t iiifaniiic caus.i, qua- iusatinhili Veuere 
Ii\hau.->t:i snhter vi\o viro inoriua est. 

V^x. ann. xxiii. Men. viii. 17. iiii. 

Infelieisslmi parentes, taciio nomine. 

Extra Sorteiii .ad Biidcra posuere. 

O Voraginciii c-urioniem! 

The Tuscan govenunent h.as re-established the “ .4 c(T- 
dem'.a del Cimcntu,'' which flourished under the reign of 
the Medicis, ami which the late Emperor la-opold intended 
to restore. The fir.a sitting was held the Kiili Mareli of 
las? ycur, and Prtrr Eenoni, profcssot of inaiiiematii ap¬ 
pointed secriiury. ^ 

We leain hy a letter frnijji Moscow, that the University 
of that place is not so much frequented at present as it 
formeily was; the minilicr of studcni-, dom not exceed one 
hundred and fifiv. The. public icciuies .ir;’ all delivered 
cither in the. Riissian^r I^aiin longue; the number of pro- 
fcssois is considei.ible, but, with a few exccjitioiis, they do 
not seem to display much zeal to promote tlie interests of 
literature. Their salaiy, which xv.is fixed at 500 rubles per 
iimiiiHi, lijs been lately increased by the present Enipcroi. 

The lliissian Ae.vlemv, established for ihc jmrjjosc of 
pcrfeeliiig llip lliissi.in kingiuige, has lalelv yuiblishcd a 
coiniilete grammar of tiiaf tongue, the author whereof, 
Air. Sokolof, has been presented bv his Impeltal Majesty 
with a diamond ring, as a jiroof of his satisfaeiion. 

In 1707, the late Emperor Paul 1. ioiinded at Moscow .in 
Academy for the educ.iiion of young iiohlemen, with a fund 
of eleven thousand rubles, whieh h.is lately been encreascil 
hy the present Emperor hy tweh e. thousand rubles. The 
Allorney-Oeneral is the President of that iuslitution, which 
has besides a dircctot and six professors. 

The eelehraled sciiljitor, Anthony Cannra has completed 
his lic.-iiitifiil stituc of Perseus,It is lOj, jialms high, and 
represents Perseus at the moment when he has struck olV 
the' head of (Jorgona. This head he hoids in one hand, 
and ill the other the sword given him hy Vulcan. 

l\]r, Surtnri, librarian tp the Thercsian Academy at 
V'ieiuia, and successor of jc.\c celebrated Dinis, has eilited 
a descriptive catalogue oK}Lhe works found in the lihraty 
of the said institulion. The scarcest work of th.it collec¬ 
tion is described under Nc. I44,aiiid entitled,* “ 6 'k;m)«o qum 
I'jcatnr CathnUrun, ("‘La al< .hhuunc dr fnniia.” it is 
v.-rit^i'ti in K'Sh, prinieiPM fore theyar I4ti'0, and described 
by the learned biblingg'i)her ii.s follows:— ('hurac/rre 
semi"othiai, ilunUi l’n.',/ni<.\ s?}'r ni\t. epipi'’-fdus 

alio nr-n sign-, col.2, liu.tlJ.jo.''■ : .f)'!. • ^ 

Our u-.nlers will probably recollect, that Mozart’s cele¬ 
brated Ucquiem was found mi(iiiishc<i at, the time of his 
decease, and I'oiiqilcied In his I'rici.'l .Siissmayer, director 
of the Imperial orchcstia at \’ieini,i. We learn fixmi a 
letter written hy .Mr. Si'nsm.ner to ,Me.ssrs. Bieiikopf and 
llaertcl at la;ipsic, that, the liajuirm a-ternim, Kyrie, 
nomine JesU (.'Inisle, and Dit.i ;rur, as f.ir as the verso 

qua resurget ex fuvUla," are composed hy Mozart, aitd 
t,he rest by him. 



MAmrESS. 


'.‘^OM the Subject of Routs, and Traj/ Siippm, 
our readers may turn with little difficulty, to some 
obsei vaiions on those Ointtaum who t'orni a fccry 
coospiruons figure in great Houses j and by way 
of eminence are there called, the Duke’s gt^tle~ 
mail, or tin/ I.i>i(l's gentleman; a class of Animals 
icnown originally by the term of Scnniiti > ut of iivei i/. 
For what reason, or on what occasion, they were 
dubbed Heiitlewm, wc are utterly unable to ascertain; 
unless, having dropped the term Usior, they consider 
themselves as the (>ni!li tiieit ushers of great houses, 
end deduce the justice of their title from the fbllosv- 
ing lines in Shukspeare : 

“ I,,et be called before us 
That Gentleman of Buckiiigluim’s in person.” 

Be this as it may, it will be sufficient to refer our 
tenders to the excellent chapter on the 'I'tHe of (U ntie- 
man in Selden’s l ides of Honour (page 7<) >) in onler 
Jo prove, with how little reason it candje a'-signed to 
a domestic: the 'I'llle of (leutleniaii, says that learned 
^ntifiuary, denotes one ihKt eillut froin the blood of his 
Ancistors, or the Jiiruur of his Soreraign, or of l/nm 
that have pom'r of suxeraigntp in them, or from his oun 
rirtne, empfoyment, or otheruisc^ accurdin" to the fans 
find customs of Honour in the connln/ ice speak of, is 
ennobled, made gentile, or so raised to an eininciui/ 
fihore the multitude, perpctualti/ inherent in his person, 
that bp those laws and customs he be truli/ Non tins, 
or A'ofr/e, whether he hate any of the precedent titles, or 
not,Jill besides on him. W^iether a Domestic, there¬ 
fore, is in Livery or out of Livery, he cannot any 
how be termed a Gentleman; and iiulecd, of tlie two. 
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trifling Additions, whatever the * indiscretion of dif¬ 
ferent Guests had uttered at the dinner table. 

If such conduct towards Servauts was formerly 
considered ns indiscreet, what must it be in the pre¬ 
sent day ? The Gentleman out of livery repeats W'bat 
he has heard to either my lady’s maid, if she is pretty, 
or else discusses it with his Eecrs at the Second Table, 
and afterwards at the Evening Club. It was in con¬ 
sequence of this evil, that the late Duke of Orleans 
had a dining-room so constructed at his celebrated 
villa of Mosscauv, that the attend.nue of these gen- 
lloracn mi^^ht be entirely dispensed with; and some¬ 
thing of the same nature has lately been introduced 
:it home into the (^ivate parties of the great, by 
means of dumb Wiriievs. 

Wo. all remember the time, when the Servants* 
Hall of a nohlennn, or a man ol furlnne, was truly 
an hns])itablc l?o:ird, and aft'orded a sight worthy of 
interesting, and improiing the guests of the master. 
The Jloiisiktifer presided in sober dignity at ibo 
ujiper end of the Ulilu, and the Rutler at the lower; 
and the other servants sal down according to their 
rank. One of tiie last persons who preserved this 
truly Patriarchal < nstom,^as tlie late worthy Sn JUo^er 
Mustun, Bart, at his scats in W.ales.—But what have 
we now } 'I'hesc Geiillemen of Service, these Knight* 
<>f the impudenl eounlenanee, hi\o such a disgust for 
the fivery of their profession, that they have long 
migrated to a Second J'abte; and to such an height has 
this folly been carried, that the Gentlemen of an India 
gentleman in Sussex, who were allowed a Servant to 
wait on them, actually requoHed their inader, that 
the said Servant might attend the Second Table in a 
livery of their own chusing; a request which their 
master, with all his vanity, fortunately thought pro- 


the Servant in Livery is in reality the person of the 
greatest Consequence: since otherwise, the Unifirrms 
of the Navy and Army, (which are in fact thelaveries 
of the Monarch, or Master, whom our Seamen and 
Soldiers serve,) are badges of disgrace, and ought to 
^e done away for Plain Clothes. 

A Scirant out vj' Livery, is therefore a Servant wlio 
is ashamed, or too cfinceited to weaf the honourable 
badge of Service; the removal of which was tl)^ first 
Step towards that Tx^vclling System we all have so 
piuch reason to abhor. It gradually and privately 
prepared a ver> powerful body of men to forward 
and abet the roachinatiom^pf the philosophers of the 
Jincydojiedie. Spies were tll'^s planted in tlie houses of 
the Great; whose, very station, and opinions tended to 
equalize rank: for without .jiny employment that de¬ 
served the name of Service,j| they ]o.st all principle of 
attachment. Indolence soot-nurtured discoutdbt; an 
jaerq^se of Wages brong^ibnly an increase of pride; 
the inritauon'ttt' .-n.’st-mt mind produced discontent; 
and in this state they sought the Evening Club that 


lier to refuse. 

We sometimes, when the Printer's Devils will 
•lAow us. occasionally enjoy the honour of mingling 
in the circles of the Great; but being naturally absent, 
or engaged in contemplating the Picture of Manners 
before u.s, we have often been led into sad mistakes 
witli these Geiillemen of Gentlemen. They are gene¬ 
rally belter dressed than cither the master of the 
house, or many of his guests; wc have therefore often 
Ix'en detected in ((j-cliiiing to take a chair above them 
at table; and once indeed, in onr zeal for tlie pre.sent 
Work, having pre.seuted a Number of the Literary 
Journal to the Si rvant, instead of the Master, the for¬ 
mer was so obliging as to add, he would recommend it 
that evening at his Club. 

These Gentlemen of service, and their Second Tables, 
occasion horrid confusion at the houses of persons of 
made]|gtc fortune. Our good Housewives are thus 
sadly distressed; and the arrival of a Lord, nr man 
of fortune, in a family, where a small establishment 
is necessary, becomes a serious evil, and tlrrows the 


was prepared to receiife its victim. Here these Gentle- 
me» were taught by chosen emissaries to assert the 
rights of man;. to discuss subjects they could not 
possibly understand; to ape the character of their 
Superiors; to support, and relieve those who bad been 
dismissed for Dishonesty, or impudence; to strengthen 
a Cabal by which Servants should be able to dict.ite 
to their Masters } and above all to relate, with no 


• “ What, says Jeremiah Collier, do Masters think of, who 
talk sa freely ot their Adairs beiore Servants ? Can they dmnd 
upon the discretion ol those Servile Souls formed of Mud? They 
can seldom forbear telling all they have beard, and ’tis by this 
rascalny the most important Secrets of the Masters are revealed. 
Servant- have a woiidettul Curiosicy to know all, and as great an 
itch to tell It again; it seems as if they mewt to conipensata 
themselves hereby, for the pains and misery m tlieir Servitude. 
Vcxatiioi, Interest, and Folly makes them speak, and sometimra 
their Malice and Xil-Wiue.” tfi^lecrtaasrtfsiiiftdiods, vol. i. p. 4u0 
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whole into a fever.— TVhat xhall I with my Lord’s 1 
i!inlhu>iin? is echoed ihroiigliout the bouse, which] 
tiuis i-> tlirown into conCu-iioii by his presence; whilst; 
the wh(>le domestic crciiioiny is convulsed on his taking ' 
lease, by the poison such airs have disseminated. I 
M.i''li remains to be added to our Subject; but we j 
shall c.>. diiilc for the present, with relating a simple | 

F.iei, upi'ii uhii-h our readers may ruminate at their 
leisure 
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Majesties, as Duchess of Broatl; and, as we understand, 

I heir particular request. Nothin" can siirpas.s llic ej '- 
eniplaiy conductor thi,> Excellent Wonwn. 

On Saturday night, .a Female Infant, was left carp^ally 
wrapped up at the Count ns dr Jirulil's door, in Old'Bur- 
luvron-sirertt, with a note pinned to its Breast, stating that 
her name was Corolinr. 


POLITICS. 


i I'c ('.nmiry House of a certain Prelate was some 
years since honourtd by the arrival of a Xot,/’-,n/iii, 
and his i •(////<The establishment of thciiLsIiop 
was respe< table, but yet simple, and consistetit with ' 
Ills chatacter. The Nobleman was ushered into the] 
di.iwing room, and e\ery thiirg had gone on as usual; 
tiiitil, just before the dinner hour, the worthy Prelate 
was c.illcd out by a domestic, who informed him that 
the whole family was in confusion, /or wy Lord’s 
( rii'miiiiH hail diclaird uifh rvfuatrd oaths, he could 
t ',111 .III h Sen out sill l.iveri/. The Bishop re.qtiesfed 
to see hdn; and he accordingly descended from the 
gaiiet, v.'lieie lie had taken slii,]ter, to the hall.— J am 
It/// ,M/i-///, A//, that tuy household is airaii/ied m such a 
tiiaiiiur, ii.\ to wnhe it iiiipoi-sdi/e for you to take some 
ri Iresluuei'l; ii'iu /line loiiie a coiisiiteruhle disl'iiicc lo- 
</(///, /(/id //(//.>.' i,e htti^iiiil. I really. Sir, hiiiilly know 
him' to net iii this ilt/jieulfy; hut this I can do: my 
n dc, I am ctilaiit, has no ohji elioii to your dininp/ with 
vs. If your Miislir has not. »/ -will, tkerffore, aildtd 
the a,ooil Bishop, «// and eon.sidt him first, and itdorni 
SiOii Ilf' the ri.suit. 'I'he \icior (unllenhin was all in a 
titnior; his conceit if.stantly disappeared; he humbly 
lequesied the Bishop not to speak to his master: and 
at iengih, though with rather a wry face, and some 
contortions of body, lie condescended to sit down with 
the olher domestics. What the conscijueuces were to 
his juofessional character, we have never heard: but 
we liiimanely conceal his name, lest it shoulrl reach 
the Club, and thus produce his degradation among his 
brollier (Jruttaneii. Squi. i 


NOTICES. ! 

And what will the future historian say of the Duke of 

-?—^'Phe poor emaciated man was seen on Friday 

e 25ih of March, just emerged jfrom the bed of death, 
poring through the lattice in his night-cap, watching the 
fleeting shadows of the Fair: 

He si;;h*d, and look'd. 

Sigh’d and look’d. 

Sigh’d and wish’d; and sigh’d again. 

Whenever Fasliion can be brought to assist the Arts, 
in however small a degree, we hail its influence with joy ; 
and therefore particularly admire the present mode of 
wearing as Lockets, or Ear-rings, what are termed .dp- 
pliquecs. They consist of small impressions 4n white 
enamel, by Tassic, placed on cornelian, so as to represent 
real Cameos. For the same rca.snn we commend the beau¬ 
tiful Pendant Ornaments that are made from the Satin .spar. 

The Flannel Felices of various colours, which have so 
long been the dread of linen-drapers, from theirisllowing 
ladies wear underneath whatever they please, will hardly 
survive another such week of warm weather as the last. 

The Golden Pen which in the highea circles has been 
much tnvogi'.^ as abroche, was originally, we believe, made 
by Gilbert, from a design of the Prinejes-s Elirahedi. 

Lady Nelson^ was on Thursday last introduceil to their 


WE flatter ourselves that we have now stated rea¬ 
sons sullicicnt to convince our readers, that with re¬ 
gard to the produce of her soil, and of her foreign 
commerce the last war left France in a very exhausted 
situation; and that iu so far as these are means of 
strength, she is not a strong, but a weak country; 
not a more powerful country than Great Britain, but 
.1 leis powerful. We now produce tho fids descrip¬ 
tive of the situation of her manufactures and internal 
commerre. The statements which we present refer 
to the beginning of the year 10, about a year ago; 
and wc shall take notice afterwards of the changes 
wliich have been made since. 

In Iiyons in l/SS there were 11',777 looms em¬ 
ployed in the silk nfamifictory, which gave work to 
ti ]x'oplc. At present there, are only about 
7,000 looms employed. In I7SO thirty houses were 
employed in the lace trade, the produce of which 
was estimated at ,L’H(i,('6'(i sterling. It is reckoned 
scarcely a fifth part of that at present. Embroidery, 
in which 6,000 persons were employed at the revolu¬ 
tion, has now only 600. The hat manufactory gave 
work to.s.ooo; it gives work at present only to l,.i00. 
The produce of the tannery amounted to about 
L^foo.ooo, at present it is no more than .^6",000. 
'I’he cotton manufirture of the mountains of Baujo- 
lois prodiwed iu cloth and thread upwards of 
,(£>100,000; this is reduced one third. The manu¬ 
facture of Tarare has suffered still more; it employed, 
in Iffif), six hundred looms, which produced ten 
thousand pieces of muslin a year; there are now 
onlv 300 looms at work. 

If it be alledged that Lyons suflered in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree by the revolution, we can produce 
inst^ances in other quarters sufficiently numerous to 
prove that the case was nearly as bad in every part of 
France. 

In the department of the I/oire, before the revolu¬ 
tion, hemp and cotton rianufacturcs w’ere carried on 
to the extent of betweOn <£4 and .500,000, These 
manufactures employed!' at least 6'o,000 individuals. 
They are now reduej'd to less than a half of their 
former produce, and ^re declHiing every d.ay. They 
emptey at present no Vyore than ‘f5,O0O individuals; 
and their wages are sunlv i full third. . 

The manufactures of RTlteif^poninstPtroi various 
sorts of woollen cloths; the greater part of which 
were exported to Spain and the I^evant. The number 
of pieces manufactured in 17^7 was 94,61 4 . It 
amounts at present only to 13 or 14,000. 

At Troyes, dimities, fustians, velvets, rauslinetts, 
and various sorts of cotton cloths were manufactured. 
In 1784 three tliousand two hunclred and forty looms 
were employed, at present only 1 , 166 ' are so, and 
the business is understood to be diminished more 
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th.in two thirds. The hosiery, and broaJ-cloth ma-} 
n it'acturcs too are diminished, but not in so extraor- 
diifnyva proportion. 

inauutacturc of Saint-Qucntain was lawns 
and cambrics. It employed in 17t>y in town and 
country together, fiom 12 to 14,000 looms. Thc' 
weavers earned from 20 to 25 sous a day, and the 
w'omen necessary in the business 10 sous. The looms 
are now reduced to between 2,.500 and .‘5,000 ; \he 
women earn .scarcely :5 or 4 sous a day, and the 
weavers are reduced to beggary. 

I'he manufiicture of Vervins has experienced the 
same reduction. There is not an eighth part of the 
looms employed in that district, w inch w’ere so before 
the revolution. And its hosiery business is reduced 
two thirds. 

The celebrated manufactures of Brittany, so con¬ 
siderable a put forinerly of the export trade of 
France, are diminished more than two thirds, and 
are declining every day. Tlie cloths of Ireland, and 
Silc'jia have got admittance into the Spanish colonies, 
and arc pn-forred t(j the French, by which these colo¬ 
nies were formerly altogether supplied. * 

The manufactures of^broad, cloth at Louviers, 
Abbeville, Amiens, Veroiens, and Elbaaif have sup¬ 
ported tiiemselvcs Ix'tlerj but tho.so of (^^^cassonne, 
Castres, Mazamet, Alontauban, and tlie others in tlie 
southei n provinces, have failed ^uaterially’. And the 
Kugli-.h cloths, which are now known in the Levant, 
and i:heaper than the French, threaten to exclude the 
latter entirely from that maiket. 

'i'he busiiie.ss of llouen, the manutactures ami 
commerce of which were among the largest in 
I'lance is diminished iin^e than a half since the 
revolution. 

The. cutlcry-w'orks carried on at Langres and Cha- 
telherault are completely ruined ; and the inhabitants 
of llie latter city are reduced to the last stn^ of 
wretchedness. 

■file manufactures of Marseilles were almost anni¬ 
hilated by the emigration of 179.5. The manufac¬ 
turers, who left Fiance at Hint period carried into 
Italy their industry^ a^id their capitals, and have esta- 
hli.slipd there, for «>ne .article, nioie than 150 marm- 
factiires of soap, which nut only diminishes tht sale 
of tlial oi Marseilles, but prevents t!ie oils of Italy 
from being c.irried there to be manutactured. 

Ninn s and Waiiges wpre formerly celebrated for 
the manufactures of the ’nnest silk stockings in Eu¬ 
rope. Tho.se manufactured at Paris were reckoned to 
have the best made feet; bKt the fabric was not equal 
either in durability c*- bcautf^'. The sale of this com¬ 
modity was very great hetbre the revolution; but 
since th..t period the prefer.'' of the department com¬ 
plains I'lat Great Bntair. has accustomed Europe to 
prefer her superb'Alxlou stockings; ami ihe*bu.siiiLss 
of Nimes and Ganges has diminished more tliaii a 
half. • 

Throe manufactures of starch, which were canied 
on at Ncracanif Lavardac, no longer clcsarie even to 
be mentioned. A glass maiuifactory establi.shed in 
the same district has been shut up since the lovoliitioii, 
and the nine ji.iper mainif.ictorics reckoned in the dis¬ 
trict of Villcneuve arc reduced to two. 


4f3o. 

'I’he manufactures of Mende, Marjlvols, St. Cliciv, 
Canourgue, Ae. produced lormeriy a great quantity 
of serge, and otlicr woollen and crwtoii -tuH's. Tins 
produce of these manufactuics was \1ilned, before th«j 
revolution at o millions of French monc) ; at pre-ei t 
it is valued at only three 'I'liedislillenc!,aiv the only 
inanufactiires of the soiitlicrn provnices winch havo 
survived the storms of llie levolntii'ii; audit i.> ii,u- 
cluiled that llirougli the whole of France the manu-» 
facture of spirits employs a greater number of liuiuls 
than heforc. 

The different manufactures c.iriied on in Paiis .and 
in its neighbourhood arc almost ilie only ones th.it 
support themsclics with any degue cl siucc-.s, al¬ 
though the price of ifbb.sistciice, and the wages of 
labour arc there much gre.iter than .niy wlieie else. 
But it is there that .some slight accumulation ol c..pitai 
exists. 

A memoir of citizen J. Bose, a naember <'f tho 
Tribunate, on the means of improving agricnlune, 
commerce, and the arts in France, informs us that 
the produce of the arts and manuf.icinres in lb.it 
country lor the year 17S<), deducting the jirice of the 
crude materials, might bjj stated as follows:— 

1 innes. 

Linen inaiiiif.icturc. Ifilju,'<00 

U'oollcn. 

Silk. 

Modes... 

I louseliold fnrniliirc, t.a^cstry. 

.Mcicciy, and iron ware. 

’I'aftnery.,. 

Paper ..,. 

'loldsmitlis ;uid .Tcvvtillery w.arc . 

Manufactures, called in France (nwnuf'.c-■! 

tuies by lire).J 

Soap. 

Refining of Sugar. 

Salt. 

jpiTiiir, etc. 

Starch. 

Fisliehc.. 

Arts and professions. 

Total. .V-'4,750,000 

“This circulation,” rcniarks citizen Bose, “is at 
pic^ent reduced by tJic languor of consumption, and the 
low state of activity and induilry, to less lhan 250 million.'; 
and wc caiinol colinn.tc the innss of ciiculating capital at 
present in France at more tli ui 1,200,000,000.” 

ThisMmiiseqiialtoj£? i0,o00,(>(:0ster. Now, intom- 
parison with tlii', let us consider that the exported 
pait alone of British industry and commerce amounted 
in l.sol, accoidnig to tiie accounts presented to the 
house of coirmoiis, to jif H,577,21d, .5s. ltd. 

SikHi is a sp'ecimen of the results which a review of 
the intein.il ii.ide. of Fr.ance pre.seiits. We are per¬ 
suaded, that il;e ihets selected lefer to a sufficient 
variety of the difilreiii species of French industry, 
and to Midi a v.nietv of jilaccs in all tlie different 
riunrfcrs ot Fi ance, as to appear to our readers a veiy 
saii-t.ictoiy >j;<;einicn oi' the business of thjt whole 
country. We think too. tliat tliey will not hesitate to 
draw .as a cni:cliisi<a,, that so far as the produce of 
I domestic iraile is tr .source of |>owcr/Fraiicc i.s not 
ij ' (ry formidably to her injigh^ouis, Jias not augiuciit»,d 
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strengfh bylier clian^e nf srorernment, and her 
successful wars; rather that ii would not be unfit for 
her to adopt the sentiment of a conquest-loving king, 
who, on the termination of a successful battle, in 
•which he had sull'cred much, replied to those about 
him, and who were congratulating him on his success, 
“ Such another victory, and we are mined!" 

These facts are most abundantly confirmed by more 
general coiisldevatioiis. It is well known that the in¬ 
terest of money is a pretty good test of the quantity 
of capital in any country, I’hc price of tlie use ol 
money, like the wages of labour, and the pri(o oi 
every thing, is regulated by the quantity brought to 
market, compared with the number of those who 
■want to find it. When capital is plentiful, there are 
more who wish to lend, than there arc who w ant to 
borrow, and the interest of money sinks. When ca¬ 
pital is deficient, there are more who want to boirow. 
than there arc in a condition to lend; tliosc, at cord- 
ingly, who have any thing to lend, get more for it. 

At the conclusion of the war, the interest of money 
was not below 1.‘; percent, in Fiance. I’arl of this 
exorbitant interest was no doubt a sort of |)reiniurn ol 
insurance on account of the.pxtraordiiiary risk, whicli 
the unsettled stale of afiairs created with regard to all 
trusts of money into the hands of others, and accord¬ 
ingly the interest of monc’y has sotiiewhat decreased 
with the increase of order and security in the stale. 
But even now, under all the boasted order, popularity, 
and strength of the present government, it borrows at 
an interest which floats between eight and ten per 
cent.; and individuals Ijprrow at an interest still higher, 
from 10 to li! percent. We shall transcribe a passage 
in confirmation of these facts from Comsiderafioiis aur 
rorganination sociale, a work which we have quoted 
several times already, published in France, at the enil 
of the la.st jcar. 

“ It is with grief wc remark lli.it in Btiisseh, Liege, and 
Strasbutgli," (by far the richest pljccs in I'raurc) “ where 
the interest of money was foinieily 1 jer eent; it has riteu 
to 10 and K’, since l/pO. This rbc of the interest of 
money, and the iniporciiJti.icnl of all cl.i'.ses of society in 
France, are the cliief cause of the dcsirnciion of our inanii- 
factures. As long as these causes shall subsist, it will be 
impossible to rciive, our industry; wc may expect, on the 
contrary, that its decline will become every day more re¬ 
markable. 'File war made us lose, lY is true, a great part 
of mir foreign inulc; but the stroke, which has proved most 
fatal to our rnanufael tires, is the daily diininuiion of our 
domestic consumplion." 

In Great Britain, at this moment, according to tiie 
price of the public stocks, the government borrows at 
4 per cent, or between that and 4^; the country ban¬ 
kers at 4 per cent.; and all {)crsciis of credit at o.aiid 
less than 5. Even during the war, when the infunense 
size of the government credits necessarily raised the 
price of the money •which could lie afforded to tliat 
use, bankers and individuals could borrow at nearly 
the old terras. 

By these accounts it appears that the interest of 
money ;n France is more than double what it is in 
England. Now it is to be observed that a diminution 
in the interest of money implies more'thau a similar 
proportion in'.he increase of capital. A diminution 
of interest in an;: country /rora 0 tci 3 per cci.t. for 


cxampl?, implies that th? capital of that country had 
not been doubled merely, but tripled, or perhaps 
quadrupled. It is to be observed, loo, that anywise, in 
the ii)tt‘re.st of money, when tliat interest i.s alij^idy 
very liigli, implies a much grcatcT diminution oftapi- 
tal Jh.in an e<i;ial rise when that interest is low. Sup- 
po,';e that to rai.se the interest of money from ,'J to 6 
jicr cent. rc(]nirc3 only that the capital of a country 
slukiUl be leiluced one half; to raise that interest 
from ('» to per cent, it would not be sufficient to< 
diminish the i'.ipilal another half, it must be dimi- 
ni'-iud in a much greater proportion, prc'bably a 
double proportion ; it must be reduced not to a half 
only of what it was before, but to a fourth, and per- 
hai)s less. The capital of Kiiglaiid is probably ten 
tiiiu’s greater now, when the nuerest of money is af 
1 per cent, than in the days of Henry Vllf, when it 
was at 111 percent. The conclusion therefore is un¬ 
avoidable, tliat after making full allowance for all ad- 
diiii.nal causes of the high rate of iiiti-iest in Fiance, 
there must be an enormous dispropoilion in the ag¬ 
gregate capital of that country and of this. 

Such proof's are satisfactory to ns with rcg.nd to 
the poverty in which the svar left France, and tlio 
exhausted state of her means both to inaintnin indus¬ 
try, and to wage war. She has, however, just now 
published a very pompous statement of her fin.inces, 
from which she draws the most flattering conclusions, 
and by which she desires to intimate to foreign na¬ 
tions her riches. That statement does her honour. 
It is the first appeal which has been made on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe to the judgment of the people re¬ 
specting tiie use made of llie money dra«n from 
them to tlie .support of their governors. This is au 
event of magnitude ; in which tlie continental neigh¬ 
bours of Franco are deeply intcre.sted; in which they 
would do well to follow her example; in which they 
imtSl soon follow her example, if she persevere iu 
t!ic .same laudable course. It is a proof of the good 
intentions of tiie government of France, of her pur¬ 
pose to ailiuinister well the eftects of the people com¬ 
mitted to her discretion:; and it proves that much 
care, and no little skill, has been employed to reiliicc 
to order the me jt complete chaos that can well be con¬ 
ceive i, the finances of France at tlie end of the late 
war. 

The result of this statement is no doubt highly sa¬ 
tisfactory to tlie govermnen.- of France; that whereas 
in former years the revenue of the state was insutii- 
ciciit lor iis cxpence, in the la.st it has been more than 
suificicut, and has left .( surplus to be Carried to the 
supplies of the following year. Jlnt we lliink we can 
piove. without going ?ito any very intricate details, 
that this is by no means' such a proof of the prosjie- 
rity of the country as the Eryich government wish to 
represent it. It is to he obsmfttFthat the revenue of 
France arises from taxes altogether ditferent from 
those of Great Britain ; and though an increase in the 
produce of the taxes of Great Britain be a most= de¬ 
cisive priKif of au increase in the business and riches 
of Great Britain, the case is not the same in France. 
Ill Great Britain by far the greatest portion of the 
revenue arises from the taxes on the purchase of 
goods, and commodities exported and imported. An 
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incrpasp of the revenue therefore is a proof of the 
jnultipHcatiou of purchases, and the increase of ex¬ 
portation and importation. About two thirds of the 
rcvL.m^ of France arises from what they call direct 
contrl'.iulions j these are, a tax on land and houses, 
a sort of poll tax, and a tax on doors and windows. 
These taxes are levied not according to any fixed rate, 
but according to an arbitrary valuation each year. 
Any diiic renee in their produce tliercfore in one yelr 
and in another, is no proof of a gre.jter ability in the 
coiiliibi'tors to pay, but of a greater rigidity in the 
e.xaclors to piocinv payment, 

)hit, uhit is more to tlie point, we say thst the 
pioduce of liic t.ixes which existed in the yc.ir >_) is 
greater than the produce of the .same taxes in tlic 
year 10, the year to wiiii h tlicsc magnilicciil .statc- 
inciits refer, la the year y the net produce of all the 
taxes, botli direct and inuiiect 

‘ Frincs. 

Ariiownti'd lo.47^, 177,0 il 

In the yI ar 10 the act produce of all thel 

taxes amounted to. ) ’ 


tity of fictitions representatives of property, creatc*d 
by the necessities of flie state, wliich it had uttered in 
payment at a great loss, and whiclx it was obliged 
again to receive in di-charge of direct contrilnitioin 
and taxes: .ul, the anticipation of the taxes lor dif- 
terent services; -Itli, tiie employme' t of tiircible rc- 
i]uisitiuns in all parts of the rei'ublie, lor winch ar¬ 
ticles applicable to the iwyincnt ot ihcir coiilrilnitions 
weie given to iho-o vvhe l:ad ccnirilmtcd provisions; 
which permittoil no aceunnis to be kcpi, and favoured 
all minner of abuse; .ith, d!.lOMivc^ciocnt in the 
latter vears of all (.las-.s in the socictv, liy the e.stab- 
iisliiriciu (d a«prog"cssi\e impost, niulcr the title of .n 
loan, which .it once dcvotiiiboilv tiv: resources 
of the present, and the tic.pcs of the ftiiiirc ” 

I.arge savings liave bi'cn m.uic, by ti c cst.ablisli- 
mont of order, in the cxpcncc t'f tolli'ciing tlie 
revenue. Costaz, a Mc.u'.jer of the 'I’l'i'amat, lias 
niadi- the fonovviug com]).iu .o.i between t!'e expeiieo 
of collecting the indirect taxes in the ycrits;) and to. 

K.Cc per cent, on the gross pioduce of ilic evpcnce of 
collection in V c.ir y War 1(J 


DaTerence..•.2S,043,5«2 

being somewhat more than ^iie million sterling, not 
a matter greatly to boast ot, between a year of war, 
when their trade was annihilated, and a year of peace, 
when they might have as much trade as they were in 
a condition to cairy on. Jiut besirfes, in this produce 
of the year K' is included the produce of a new direct 
tax of 21 centimes upon all the old valuation. The 
produce of this new tax was 57,4l7,Ot>t'f.; that is 
more than doable the excess of the wliole produce of 
the year 10 above that of the year p. So far there¬ 
fore is tliere from being any additional produce in the 
taxes of France, from which to draw a conclusion of 
her prosperity, that there is an actual deficiency of 
5 ^.Pvj 73,4I8 frank.s. 

Even this deficiency too is greater in reality than in 
appearance. In the year p only 8,473,211 francs 
were raised by the lottery; in the year 10, on the 
other hand, 10,000,000 were raised by the lottery. 
I'his acquisition, it is evident, Ifts nothing to do with 
the national prosperity, ^nolhcr point of conside¬ 
rable import.snce is, that the government being now 
freed from the embarrassment of war, has been aWc 
by superior vigilance to prevent a great part of the 
enormous frauds committed by the collectors and re¬ 
ceivers of the revcauc; and this has contributed in a 
very great degree to augment the receipts of the 
treasury. To tins even the minister of finance hiinseli 
ascribes the greater part of the difference between the 
stale of the finances at^present and in the year 8. 

That difference,” says he,” is owing, in the $rst 
instance, to the return of peace; theMANAOEXfENr 
l;as done the rest. Several causes,” he continue.s, 
“ had contributed to the tuin of our finances.* 1st, 
delay in the as.sessmcnt, ^and partition of the direct 
contributions, the chief branch of the public revenue; 
negligence in making- up the lists, and, by necessary 
consequence, extreme remissness in the levying, 
which, on the otlicr hand, the receivers had no interest 
to accelerate; whence^ resulted, in reality, an annual 
and permanent deficit of more than 200 millions: 
ild, admission into the public coffers of a great quan¬ 


!i. c, 

Ollicc uf ...] » vv 

of the ciiiioiiis..si.i 7'j 

of the lottery.;.ti) li; 

of the posts. r>'j (jo 

of the sall-diiiics.,st| 20 


ii. e. 
to .it) 
2-|. S 
:i7 .'t.t 
Iff 44 
,•>4 {>9 


Our readers will probably remark, in this table, a 
fiict, which can hardly Jpil to strike them, that in one 
of these ta.xes the expence of levying is tnore than one 
half Of the whole; in a .second it as very near one 
half; in anotlicr it is considerably more than one 
third; in another it is one fourth; and there is only- 
one in which it bears any thing like a reasonable 
proportion. 

Having before stated facts which we conceived to 
be Biiffieient to prove tlie extreme state of wetikness in 
wlyrfi France was left at the end of the war, wo 
think that we have now produced observations which 
shew that the improved state of the treasury is by no 
means the consequence of improvement in the 
condition and induslry of the people. It is cliicfly 
the consequence of new t.ixcs; ot a more rigid ex¬ 
action ; and in some measure loo of a reform in the 
administration. We do nut deny that ameliorations in 
the country have takSn place during a year of peace; 
but we know that they are too much in their infancy 
to produce very visible oll'ects. 

We cannot forbear calling to the attention of our 
countrymen one fact: In the expences of the year 10 
there is stated no less than 2,.!'.>.5,00() francs as the 
charge of the prosecution of the subjects by govern¬ 
ment for the p.'iyment of the direct contributions. 

We siftll only remark farther at present the com¬ 
parative state of the war .nnd pc ice establishment of 
France. In the ye.ir ‘I the cxpei-.cc of the state was 
A2ff,477,011 francs. In tlie year Ki, the first year of 
the peace, a saving was made of nearly 20 ‘ niillioiis, 
chiefly is the war, tind navy department. For this 
year it, a credit is demanded miidi greater than the 
expence of the year i), no less than 
francs. In tlie year y the exjx:iicc of ilie war de¬ 
partment was 2.38 millions ; a credit is de^ianded for 
It in tlie fear 11 of Ti'J niiUione. In/licyear 9 the 
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t'xpcncc of tlie navy was 01 millions} in the year II 
a credit of 1 ‘.’(i millioiis. is demanded for it. 

We ha\c no ilpubl that this enormous ebtablishment 
will ho represented by some as an object of alarm to 
the neighbouring -tates; we consider it as most formi¬ 
dable, by far, to I’lance herself. 

To the EDITOR of the LTTEIURY JOURNAL. 

Mr. llniTOit, 

T I)eg leave to Slate to you the following errors of the 
Biogra[ilKT of Lord Rcdesilalc in your last Kiuiiber, luiving 
Irccn well acquainted with his Lordship all iiiy life. 

ix)rd lledesdulc wa.s not born at .Mil ford t Vstlc; Ills father 
was of a younger branch of tliat family, and was scitlc<l at 
livbnry in the New !‘(i:e.st, llaMs, now in the possession 
of his elder brother, ('f)l. Alitfoid; and so far from being 
educated in the north of Linglmil, .lohn Mitford never was 
in the north of Lngl.ind idl he was grown up. He was 
educated at Cheain School in Surrey, under the Ilev. Mr. 
Gilpin, who indeed deserves all the enlogiinn bestowed by 
your ('orre-spondent on his northern Pieceptor, and from 
Mr. Gilpin he derived that taste for landscape drawing 
wliich he lias noticed. Y. 


NOTICES. 

Austria .—account it a matter of no little importance 
which we arc going to announce, thiit the Emperor of 
Germany has resolved to enlarge and repair the harbour of 
Trieste for the twnefit of coitnnerce. What noble sources 
of prosperity to tlic dominions of that monarch do the 
shores of the Adriatic hold forAi, if he shall know how 
to make use of them 1 , 

Rome .—According to the historical and statistical Al¬ 
manack, yearly published in the Ecclesiastical State, the 
present population of Rome amounts in the whole to 153,004 
souls; the number of families is 37,738, of males 80,580, 
arid of feiii.'des 71!,}'.’4. 'I'hcre are 158(ipriests, 1.337 monks, 
1330 nuns, 2(i mussuhnen, and other like sectaries, and 
from 15 to 18,000 Jews. In the year commencing Piisso- 
Tcr 1801, and ending P.Lssover 1803, the nuniherof birtlis 
amounted to 51()3, and tliat of deaths to 84.'>7. 

In the last years winch prccerled the revolution of 1707, 
the amount total of the population of Rome was l60',380 
souls; in 1798 it amounted to 1.51,657, in 1799 to 147,036, 
and in 1800 to 153,004. ITie diflerence between the years 
1797 and 1799 amoiinis to 19,234 persons driven from 1 
pioinc by the revolution. It .appears from the lists of mor¬ 
tality, that during the last twenty-seven years the number of 
deaths has constantly exceeded that of births. The sum 
total of ditiths during the last twenty-seven years exceeds 
tliat of births by 41,170. 

Sardinia .—The King of Sardinia has granted two col¬ 
leges, one iit Sassari and the other at Cagliari, to the ex- 
jesuits, banished from Spain, who have there established 
themselves under his protection, by virtue of :i brief of the 
Pope, under the name of the Society of Jesus. 

Hamburgh .—Dr. J. I. Rambach has lately iMblishcd a 
physical and medical description of the city of Hamburgh, 
wherein he observes, that according to the result of a cal¬ 
culation, including the years 1792 to 1799 , the number of 
deaths yearly exceeds that of births by 596 . 'Fhc number of 
foreigners is from 8000 to 10,000, and that of marriages, 
pursuant to the above calculation, 1218 per ann^m. The 
popufdtion amounting in the whole to 112,000 souls, in¬ 
cluding 4000 Jews, the yearly number of marriages is utmii 
an average as 1 to 45. With regard to the prevailing 
diseases, th&iDoctor remarks that the mode of living of ilie 
. llamburghcrs,\who ofc ijttremclji' fpnd of good cheer. 


subjects them to gastric distempers. He furiher observe.s, 
that the. mortality is greater in winter than in summer, and 
that the gravel has cunsiderahly decreased .among the in- 
hahiianls since they have, ihade use of tea as a ccim>.oii 
Ixncrage. 

Athens. —I’hc Rraakel .sailed from Smyrnai to this” place 
on^thc J5th of December t802, in order to watch the ope¬ 
rations of the French; Vint was nearly lost on her passage. 
Nothiiig hut the great exertions of her Captain and his 
crilw could hate saved the ship. 

Smyrna .—One of the Mameluke Chiefs has sent to tlie 
liotisu of Mr. Lee of this pkice about j£fl3,000, in order to 
h.ivc it com eyed to the Land of Security, and placed in the 
English Funds. 


> IvRRATL.M. 

f In the notice rosperting a New Translation of Plutarch, 
'■ill p. 379 , for Pliilcnwr, in Holland ,—rcail Plnlt mon 
'.Holland. 

! N. B. The Qiiotalinnin page 3/8, .said, in a note, to he 
i from Todd’s Milton, page 89 I’, tol.6—is a criticism of tlie 
I late Mr. T. Warlon. 


^ • ' NCFTICE TO CORRIvSPONDENTS. 

*,• Wc have to acknojvledge tlie obliging favours of 
many correspondents. Press of matter alone has prevented 
their inserlioii. 
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P HYSIC S. 

1. Anpflcat'cn of Platinum vii Porahin. Py Kl.iprotlf.* 

( '^OLD alio silver arc the only metals which have 
T been hitherto employed in. the metallic state as 
ornaments on porcelain, glass, and enamel. Gold an¬ 
swers the purpose complctciy; hut silver is tar from 
.succeeding so well. Its inferior density prevents it 
from lieing applied in coats sufficiently thin. Resides, 
it readily loses its metallic lustre, and is tarnished by 
hulplimediis vapours. The.se imperfections have in¬ 
duced painters in encaustic to lay it aside. 

Platinum ranks as highly as gold, a.s ah indestruc- 
lihlc metal, and its white colour gives it all the value 
of silver as an ornament on jmrcelain without having 
its defects. Its den.sity, which is greater than that of 
gold, enables it to cover the ground on wHich it is put 
completely; it resists cver^ change as obstinately as 
^old, and is not tarnished by sulphureous emanations, 
liie method of applying it is exceedingly simple. 

Dissolve platinum in nitro-muriatic acid, and pre¬ 
cipitate hy a solution of sal amraoftiac. Dry die red- 
coloured precipitate which is thus obtained, reduce it 
to a title ])ovvder, .ind expose it to a low red heat in a 
glass retort. The muriat of ammoni.'’. sublimes, and 
leaves the plaliiium in the state of a grey coloured 
])ovv dcr jMix this powder with the proper proportion 
<}t' fluid, form it into a propdr consistence with oil, 
ami apply it to the porcelain in the visual manner 
The pori'chiiii is then to be baked and the metal bur¬ 
nished. 

The colour of pl.itinura thus applied is sliver whit#, 
inclining a little to steel grey. By alloying platinum 
•with dilfevciit propoi tions of gold, different shades of 
the same colour may he obtained; for platinum is ca¬ 
pable of combining with a grefit proportion of gold 
without losing its while colour. For instance, A Cotn- 
Bination of four jiarts of gold with one part of plati¬ 
num can scarcely be distinguished by Its colour froen 
pure platinum, 'i'hc colour of gold is not predomi¬ 
nant till the quantity of th.it metal in the alloy is eight 
times greater than liie quantity of platinum. 

Platinum may he applied also to porcelain in a state 
«)f solution; but in that case its colour and brilliancy 
vl'flvr considerably. By ev.iporating the sululion of 
plaiinuni in nifro-muriatip acid to a certain consistency, 
and applying it in that state repe.atedly on porcelain, 
tlie metal penetrates tlie substance of the vessel, and 
gives it, after it has been baked, the appearance of a 
hii'tallic mirror, of the colour and brilliancy of pu¬ 
li siicd steel. 

U. On ihc PirpHrafi'iii mul Pioperdcs of Arsenic Acid. 

’ By C. F. Biicholz.f ’ 

Arsenic acid wa.s discovered by Schcele in 1775, 
who communicated two methods of preparing it. 

• Journal de Chimie, iv. 27 , 
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The first mctliod was this: Dissolve 3 parts of wliite 
oxide of arsenic in 7 parts of muriatic acid; add .5 
parts ot nitric acid ; distill to dryness in a glass re¬ 
tort, and heat the residuum to redness ; then dissolve 
it III vv'ater. The other method is by means of oxy- 
muriatic acid. It is more tedious tlmn tiie first. 
Mr. Richter ffias since pointed out a cheaper method. 
Distill in a crucible cgual parts of nitre and white 
oxide of arsenic; dissoU’c tlic arseniat of potass thus 
formcil in water, and dccompo.se it by means of acetat 
of lead ; wash the arseniat of lead which precipitates, 
and mix it with sulphuric acid, amounting to ]■ of the 
acetat of lead employed, and previously diluted with 
its own weight ot water; digest, filter, evaporate 
and heat the residuum to redness. Fonreroy afHini.s 
that arsenic acid may be obtained by distdling a mix¬ 
ture of one part of white oxide of arsenic, and six 
parts of nitric ’acid ; hub Bucholz has shewn this 
to be a mistake. 

Bucholz ascertained, however, that a much smaller 
proportion of muriatic acid than has been prescribed 
by Scheelc is suiHcicnl for the purpose. The nitric 
acid of commerce contains enough. Accordingly he 
succeeded in forming it by distilling 4 parts of that 
acid and 1 part of the oxide of arssnic. The process 
which he considers as the best is«is follows. Mix to¬ 
gether in a retort 1 part of muriatic acid of the spe¬ 
cific gravity 1.2, four parts of the white oxide of 
I arsenic in the state of a fine powder, and 12 parts of 
nitric acid of the specific gravity 1.2.i; keep the 
mixture boiling till the oxide be dissolved, and nitrous 
gas eeases to be disengaged; then evaporate to dry¬ 
ness in a crucible, and raise the mass rapidly to a low 
red heat not strong enough to disengage arsenical va¬ 
pours. It is now solid arsenic acid. 

The oxide of arsenic, during its acidification, ab¬ 
sorbs, according to Bucholz, O.Umof oxygen. This is 
ratiier above the estimate of Proust who makes it only 
0 . Ij. But the coincidence is as great as can be ex- 
ircctcd in expel iment^of so delicate a nature. Arsenic 
acid thus piepared is a poison scarcely less violent 
than the oxide ot arsenic itself. It is white and solid, 
and almost tasteless, it dissolves very slowly in (i 
times its weight of cold water. But two parts of 
boiling water dissolve it almost instantly, and it re¬ 
mains in a state of solution even though a consider¬ 
able portion of that water be evaporated. With half 
its weigh# of water it has a syru]>y consistency, and 
by further cva[ioi'alion and cooling it deposits crystals 
in grains. It gradually attracts moisture from the air 
and deliquesces. All its solutions have a very acid 
taste. 

These phirnomena have induced Bncliolz to conjec¬ 
ture tliat arsenic acid in it.s dry state is dcprired«of a 
portion ol’ its oxygen, which it recovers slowly dnriitg 


its solution in water. 

Tins acid is tixud in the filb. 
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fnsc-i it; blit in a stronjj rc<l heat it Is gradually deconi- 
po-icd, arsenical vapours are exhaled, and oxygen gas 
is disengaged, Y'liich occasions a considerable frothing 
In the mass. • In this state it attacks the vessels in 
w hich the experiment is made, whetlier of earth or 
glass, and forms with tlieir silica a vitreous compound, 
partly soluble in water, and the solution deposits silica. 

Arsenic acid dissolves a small portion of oxide of 
arsenic at a boiling lieat, provided it Ik- not too much 
ennrentratcdj but it precipitates again almost com¬ 
pletely by evaporating the solution to a proper con- 
iistency. 

S. y/n accoimt of a Mctimd of ohfaiiiiti" the Salts of 
Iron at o miniimint of Oxi/ilnlion. 

Mr. Davy, in the 1 Ith Ikumber of tlie Journ.als of 
the Iloyal Institution, has pointed out a very simple 
process lor obtaining the salts of iron at a minimum 
of o-xydation. And as these salts are. extremely use¬ 
ful, both in absorbing nitrous gas, and in forming with 
It a compound which rapidly deprives atmospheric air 
of its oxygen, anil therefore constitutes a eudiometer, 
it is not unfrequcntly that the chemist has occasion to 
employ them. Mr. Davy's process is also economical, 
as the salts are formed during the extrication of sul- 
plmretcd hydrogen gas from the snlphuret of iron j 
a gas indispensably necessary for several of the pro¬ 
cesses of chemistry. 

When sulphuret of iron is acted upon hy muriatic 
acid, or diluted sulphuric acid, or acetic acid, the 
sulphurctesl gas disengaged, during the solution, pre¬ 
vents any hyjjcrpxygeuated salt from being forfoed by 
the action of the aUnosphere. A clear fluid of a light 
green colour is obtained, vvhich wlien freed by heat 
from sulpliuretod hydrogen gas, gives a white preci¬ 
pitate with tlie alkaline prussiats, and does not alter the 
colour of a solution of galls. 

'I'o fornj a nifrat of iron by tlie same process, an 
aciil not stronger than of the specific gravity 1.12 }nust| 
be ii.scd, and the solution must be made without the ' 
assistance of heat. After being freed from sulphureted 
hyvirogen, and filtered, it is similar in colour and pro- 
IK-rties to the weakest solutions of the other salts of 
iron at a minimum of oxydation. 

When the sulphat and muriat of iron arc obtained 
in the solid form by evaporation from their solutions, 
they ajipear in regular crystals" which in each salt are 
a difl'erent shade of a pale green colour; their tastes 
ure similar, being .astringent, and leaving in the mouth 
the sensation of sweetness. 

The nitrat of iron cannot easily be obtained in a 
crystallized state; for when the solution is heated for 
any length of time, portions of tiie acid and water 
are decomposed, ammonia is fomved, and a suboxy- 
nitrat of iron is deposited. 

4. Of the ttew Mrtal of Promt. 

We mentioned in one of the early Numbers of die 
Literary Journal, that Proust had discovered a new 
rnctiil in an ore from Mungary, to which be gave the 
ii,iqic of sitr/imn. That chemist has just announced 
that w hat he had taken lor-a new metal has proved 
upon I’unher examination to Ik- nraifnm. (Jf course 
the numhrr of uictals Ti present known amount only 

t* 2.t. A' ' ' 


Driiiiiallon qf Phosjthorm and Xltric Arid.* 
JlrugnatcHi has observed tliat if a thin slice of 
pliosphorus be wrapt up in a paper dipt in nitric 
acid, the paper when placed upon an anvil ana struck 
smartly with a hammer detonates very loudly. I'his 
experiment, though curious, cannot be said to .add 
iliuch to our knowledge. It was known before that 
jvliosphorus takes fire in nitric acid. I'he writer of 
.his article has frequently observed violent explosions, 
wliicli shattered the retort in pieces when tlie mixture 
was exposed to tlie heat of a lamp. Most of the me¬ 
tallic nitrats detonate with phosphorus, as Brugna* 
tclli himself observed long ago. 

(). The Klements of Natural or I', eficrimental Philosophy. 

lit/ Tiberius Cavallo, F. P». S. in I vols. Sro, 1803. 

[ Mr. Cavallo lias been long known to the public by 
his discoveries in electricity and by many nselnl pub¬ 
lications to facilitate the acquisition of the seiciiecs. 
The present work is not inferior to any of his lormer, 
and w'e think must prov c a very acceptable present to 
the English public, ft is written with much perspi¬ 
cuity ; and most of the mathematical part, to render it 
as little irksome as possible, is introduced by way of 
notes. Concerning thd'arratigement which Mr. Ca¬ 
vallo has followed, wc do not think it neci'ssary to 
give our opinion, as the outline of physics which ap¬ 
peared in some ff our first numbers will convey to 
our readers what wc ourselves consider as the proper 
and scientific division of the subject. 

Mr. Cavallo has divided his work into ,> parts. In 
the first part he treats of the general properties of 
matter, which he considers as six in number; namely, 
extension, divisibility, i>npenefriit>ilify, mohUity, vis /ncr- 
//(£ or passix'ciifss, and gravitation. He then explains 
the theory of motion and all tliose particulars which 
are peculiarly connected willi it, as the, centre of 
gravity, the percussion of bodies, tlie pMdulum, 
oscillation, mechanical pow'ers, and projectiles. On 
all these topics the perspicuity of his style and the 

simplicity of his illustrations deserve particular praise. 

He must bo a very dull reader who docs not follow 
liim even in his explanation of the abstrusest points. 
On some topics perhaps we might differ from him a 
.little in opinion, were this the proper place to discuss 
tiiein. 

In the second part he treats of the peculiar proper¬ 
ties of bodies, beginning with enumeration of all 
the known bodies in the universe. Here he gives a 
list of chemical elements. But by some unaccount¬ 
able oversight or other he has reckoned among them 
no less than 18 substances known to be compounds 
by all chemists j besides "bne substance which he 
reckons no less than four times under different names. 
The compounds which he reckons as simple elements 
are«ammonia, the vegetable and animal acid radicles i 
and tlie acetic radicle occurs in his table under tlie 
titles of pyro-tartaric, pyro-lignic, pyro-mucic an^ 
zoonic, besides its own name. Even the formic acid 
has not been proved to differ fronj the acetic. We 
are far from thinking that Mr. Cavallo is ignorant that 
the bodies we mention are compounds j but the unac¬ 
countable negligence of his phraseology in this part of 

* Journal de Chimie, iv. 113. 
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his book will certainly lead his readers into that mis¬ 
take, Jti this part he treats, in their order, of hydro- 
Btaticsi of the specific gravity of bodies, of the action 
of non-elastic bodies in motion, of the attraction of 
cohesion and capillary attraction, of the motion of 
waves, the motion of fluids through holes, pipes, 
can.als; ofpneumatics, wind, acoustics, musical sounds, 
and the principles of chemistry. Much curious i^id 
iniportnni information is communicated in a srnall 
compass, Tlie most imperfect and inaccurate of the 
chapters belonging to this pdrt are those that treat of 
till rnibtry. 

The third part is occupied with the consideration of 
caloric or heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. The 
fourth part treats of astronomy, and the fifth jiart 
gives an account of aerostation, of meteors, and of 
stones supposed to have fallen from the sky, and of 
Weights and measures,- 

It is im|K)ssible for us to attempt an analysis of a 
work which embraces so extensive a field j but we 
lu'.ve perused it with much pleasure, and do not hesi¬ 
tate to recommend it as an excellent introduction to 
the study of natural philosophy. 

7. /I Short /IcLWtnl vf Pelletier,* 

Bertrand Pelletier, a chemist of considerable omi- 
nonee, was born at Bayonne in 17 ()l. He acquired 
the rudiments of pharmacy in hi# father’s house, and 
nfterwards was for five years a pupil of Dorcct, at 
that time professor of chemistry in Paris. These ad¬ 
vantages, together with a constant application to his 
itudics, rendered Pelletier at a very early age famili¬ 
arly acquainted with chemical processes, and even 
with the exact state of the lienee. At the age of 
twenty-one he published a set of experiments on the 
arsenic acid, in which he explained the properties of 
Macquer's Neutral Amcnkal Salt, and demonstrated 
the real nature of Macquer’s process. In these o1)- 
servations ho had been anticipated by Scheele, by Berg- 
fnan, by the Dijon Academicians, and by Berthollet: 
but it was uo inconsiderable merit in so young a man 
to have advanced as far in the %ubject as these masters 
of the science. 

Soon after he published several obsefvatinns on the 
crystallization of sulphur and cinnabar, on the diftil- 
iation of phosphorus from bones, on deliquescent 
•alts, on oxymuriatic acid, on the formation of ethers, 
and particularly on muriatic and acetic ethers. His 
success in these encouraged him to attempt the analy¬ 
sis of the Zeolite, at that time a much more difficult 
task than at present, when the mode of analyzing 
minerals has been reduced to a regular system. He 
found it a compound of silica, alumina, lime,* and 
wat^) and showed that specimens of calamine were 
. sometimes mistaken fur it. In 17B5 he undertook 
the analysis of plumbago, a labour in whichTie had 
been anticipated by Scheele, and which was comple¬ 
ted the year fisllowin^ in the course of the celebrated 
experiments made s^on iron and its combinations, 
by Berthollet, -Monge, and Vandermonde. 

His next object was the combination of phospho¬ 
rus with the metals > combinations, the existence of 
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which h.iil l}:'cn merely pointed out by MsrgrafF. To 
Pelletier we owe almosnall the knowledge concerning 
the nii’UiUic pliosphurets which we at. present possess. 
The next object of his researches was avnim Muni- 
luiH, a brownish yellow scaly powder sometimes used 
in painting. He demonstrated it to be a compound 
of suliilmr and the oxide of tin, and pointed out se¬ 
veral improvements in tlie method of preparing it. 

In l/JfO, when the churches of France were stript 
of their bells, and it was proposed to extract the cop- 
{ler from them, Mr. Pelletier pointed out a method of 
scorifying the tin, wliich constitutes the other ingre¬ 
dient, by niAins of the black oxide of manganese, llis 
first essays were madiiin Paris, but he demonstrated 
in the fonndery of lloniilly that his process succeeded 
also in the largo way. Soon after he analyzed the blue 
pigment manufactured in England, and known in 
France by the name of cendns htcucs d'Anglctare, 
and gave a process for preparing it. Nothing more 
was ueressary than to precipitate copper from nitrous 
acid by means of a sullicicut quantity of lime. 

His next set of experiments consisted in an exa¬ 
mination of strontian, and in a comparison of it with 
barytes. They confirmed^the previous experiments of 
Dr. Hope and Mr. Klaproth. He had formeily exa¬ 
mined a small specimen of earbonat of strontian 
without finding in it any thing peculiar. 

In the year 17J)1, on the death of Tillct, he'was 
admitted a Member of the Ac.ademy of Sciences, and 
on the abolition ol’ the academv, he was cho.sen one of 
the brig'inal members of the Natiqsial Institute which 
was substituted in its place. Jn 17<)2 he went to 
La Fere to assist at the trials of a new kind of gun¬ 
powder. Being obliged to s[)end the greatest pan of 
the day in the open air, in a cold raw da;', his health, 
naturally delicate, was considerably impaired. But 
he had gradually recovered almost completely, when 
hi^ fell a sacrifice to tlie science to which he had de¬ 
voted the whole of his attention. Hu breathed at 
diflerent times, and during long periods, oxymuriatic 
acid gas. The consequence was a consumption, ^'hicli 
wasted him rapidly, and at last carried him olF on the 
21st July 1797, in the Jfith year of his age. 

Short as the period of his life was, the services 
which he rendered to chemistry were by no meant 
inconsiderable. IliS analyses arc always precise, and 
his dissertations written witli that perspicuity which 
marks the clear thinker, and the master of his sub¬ 
ject. His fondness for the science was extreme ; he 
continued his labours to the very last, and even on his 
death-bed spoke of them with satisfaction. His con- 
stitntion was always weak, and his character marked 
with timidity; but his mind was remarkably active, 
and llis Conduct irreproachable. 

NOTlCliS. 

At the Meeting of the Iloyal Society on Thursday the 
Slat of March, the Right Won. Sir Joseph Banks in the 
Chair, Recapitulations uf Mr. Davy's pa{vr on Astringent 
Vegetables, and of Mr. Uliraelcr'i, Obiervalions ^on tho 
Ring of Saturn were read. Mr. Davy divtiicd his remarks 
under five heads, one of which considcreil the quantity of 
the Tanning Principle int^jTrfra Jn,:-. -dca, ot vfhioh 
there are two 'suns, bulk formed iruiu ar^ifusiou of th<l 
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.V,v, 3Sf> ■, *hc'c ^nr*; .'ome f'l'm TJmi'.Kiv and lirn^al. Thp 
addiiional oli^rr-Mtlons of Mr. Sin 'tft informed m, that 
mueh remainj to Jae asrcrtaincd before any thing certain can 
h'; determined on ting the Ring of Saturn. A Me¬ 
moir w.n alao re.ad on the evpcriinents made on giinnon'der 
bv Mr. Hnbuck of Bombay. Mr. R. is of ojiinion fh.ii the 
■wa-hirig of the saltpetre, though universal in the l‘'retieh 
po'.vder mills, teoris to weaken its strength : and that the 
tonrh-holc should be a.s low as possible ott the eaunoti. 
The Stu iety proceeded to the iinnicdi.ite Iwllol .and election 
of Lord Vtscoiini Charlcville an Irish Peer, who was pro- 
po.sed by the President, 'rite Society svas then atljoni'ned, 
in rnris«-r|ui'\irc of the approtiching festiv.d, to '( luir^d.n 
the Jfl.sr of .^pril. 'Pile Duke of Norfolk attended the 
sifting of the Antiquaries, hut went aw.iy before that of the 
Rov.al Society eomnienml. , 

We h-arn from Mr. IVreivar* lately published Aeeonnt 
of f’evlon, that the Tist-plant, eoual to any in (’Itiii.i, lias 
been discoveri'd to grow wild in tne woods of that iskuid. 
'J hi.s fart is worthy the attention of our government. 

On the 27 th of last month, the celebrated astronomer 
T.:dande. presented to the First f'oiisul, in the name of tlie 
Hoard o< I/Oiigitiide, a sort of Astrorioinic.il .Vlinanaek ior 
the year INO.') {t!niinn}.inurc tlrs triiips de I'un l.d.) 'I'liis 
svqrfc, fd' equal utility to astronomers and navigators, con¬ 
tains all the important discos erics which h.avc been made in 
astronomy in the course of a'ye.ir; inrnioirs and olisena- 
tions hv Meeh.on, Delainhrc, Ale.ssier, I,a1atide the ne¬ 
phew, Burekliardt, Chabrol de Miirol, V'idtd, Flaiigncr- 
gnes, S:e.; a new rutalogne of stars whiefl rai.ses to 
tile niunher of tliose which have been classed, extracted 
Irotn the .'ii),Oli(> which have l)ccn oh-served. 

’Pile eelchr.ited naturalist Pallas has settled in the Criinr-a, 
where he ap))lies liiqjself to the culture of the \’iiie. It 
is e.vjjeeted tliat he \\ i|j at least derive no little jieeuniary 
adviintuge from this emplouncut. 

JATERATUlU:. 

1 . (Ivu^raphii. 

I'lIROl lf4H the favour of Mr. Arrowsmith we.haye 
received some important communications from Port 
J.ickson, consisting of Observations made in the 
u\<irt!i am\ Siiiitii Pacific by Mr. Simpson, Commander 
«)( the Nanlihts. This gentleman has discovered in 
•S. l it, 11® J7', an:l K. long. Iu7“ ,3S', an Island which 
lie lias called hin/icHi/'x Julaiiil. From its beautiful 
appearance, united to its being well inhabited, jVlr. S. 
IS of iipimon ih.tt It may prove a‘valuable acquisition 
to our new Colon/, particularly as it produces hogs in 
a'ouudancc. 

" The iVatives are savage, artful, and treiicherons 
niion Jh'ihr'ii or thtfi'x Urmp-, which obliged 

me to (ire upon them ; and this may be a neces.sary 
preeautioti to any person, who may wish to land upon 
them hereafter. 

" Upon the Island Dixappninfmrnt I landed some 
I’owK; sowed several sorts of .Seeds, and put some 
Phiiis into the grnmid. In two previous voyages I 
passed tins Island, without the precaution of looking 
for land, as 1 am sure many other Navigators have 

•'c. \Vr found upon it the remtiins of a very large 
■ Mast, next the keel; which led us to think 
Spnni-ili Ship h.ul been wrecked upon it: 
have been long siiwe, as the limber was 

•' e lsVtn<^*< «*re a.^iiily inh.ibvled, vve 


•.('.trerly saw one in the whole of thi.^ group hut h,id 
n.vlives upon itj and when our distance sunk the Reetis 
below thehorizon which extend from island to island, the 
n.itivrs, as tliey ci osseJ from one to Uic otlier, presented 
the apjtearauceof a regiment of Soldiers marching round 
the horizon on the sm face of the sea. All the Islands are 
exceeding low, and shew at lirst, like all the rest in 
this labyrinth, a few scattered trees above thehorizon, 
Tliis circumstance will demonstr.ile their danger to a 
seaman; who cunnot be too nuieh on his guard in so 
[x-rilous a navigation. I am fully peisiitiled that not 
one hundredth part of them arc known to Navigators, 
They appeared to us to be formed of cor.vl and sand, 
lightly covered with a thin bl.ick-oil; the Stones 011 
the Shore had the appearance of liaiing been burnt: 
'I’hey were bltck, porous, and liglit,” 

To the above remarks of C.iplain Simpson, vve add 
his description of the Isl.ind .\Jamagan, one of the 
Maria Islands. 

Xaiiticaf 0!)'iinati'»is and Drscriplion of (he Inland 
Ataiiiairaii. S/iip Xautilii\, (h f. -VS, 1800. 

Running down along the north part of this I.«l,ind, 
when the e.i'st point of it (a .small dist.mce from which 
stands a very rcmarkable^high jH’.rforated rock) bore 
by compass y. S'- E. the Island S.irigan was on with it. 

Whilst laying to in Hovvel’s Hay, the Island F.agan 
bore by me;m of all our conipa.sses N. 11® W. 

I much regret that commerciiil intBicst forbids my 
tunning along these Islands as far as Umc; as con- 
necliiig and examining ihi.s chain of islands, is an ob* 
jeet, in my opinion, of some ronsi'iitience to those 
who navigate these seas ; all that I Itav e seen of them 
are extremely fertile and plea.-aivt. 

J'his Island naturally'"produces, in an uncommon 
abundance, Papavv apples, sugar-cane, a Nut which 
eats much like an almond, and is enclosed in a light 
green rhind, a root which is distinguished at Sand¬ 
wich islands by the name of Pcea, and grows and 
looks much like a potatoe, but with a very ditferent 
stiilk, a drawing of which accompanies this, and will 
best exjilain it. 

In its crude state it is considered by tlie Ovvbyheeans 
as a poison, they prepare it in the following manner: 
the root is lirst well washed, then marked and mixed 
up‘'Vith fresh water to abinit the consistei'ca ot batter j 
utter which they let it settle and <lraw the water otf. 
They let it iiurlcrgo this operation seveial times, it 
then staiwls in the sun, they then d.raw the last water 
off, and it soon dric.sand resembles flour; itihennuy 
be cooked the same as Sago, and I much query if 
many persons could tell tlie difl'erecce between it and 
Sago; at Owhyhec I have ol'cu cat it in preference 
to S.ogo. 

A Mallay woman tlvat accompanied Captain Coolige 
in one of his visits to Owhyhec, attempted to prepare ^ 
and fofin it in the maimer the iM.illays do, but did not 
KVieceed; however she ow tied herself unequal to the 
task, but said if her countrymen had it, they could 
with much ease give it the form «!iat we generally seo 
Sago in. It must, of course, make a good substitute 
lor bread. 

This Island produces a numbnr of plantain or lia- 
n.ina trees, biu I never saw much of their fruits; 
and cocoa-nuts, in addiiiou to these we have added. 
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by pbnting and sowmp; in ibis bay, in dlirorcnt parts 
along^lic hhoir, water and nmsk melons and punip- 
kins; yams, laii.led and planted in a state of vegeta- j 
tionj cabbage plants and Knropeaii potatoes; m'C aKo | 
landed a male and female kid, in \ery higli order, ; 
about li\ weeks old; also two cocks and two hens* ^ | 

Mr. Joint 1 low el, in the lauh Wa-hington, in 17 *Sb’, 
landed some hogs here; and although in visiting ifcis 
Island twice since we have not seen an> of them, yet 
there i.s no donht but they exist, as tl)e print of their 
feel has alwav^s been .seen; stinie (tf onr party thought 
thi'y saw tile print f)f the feet of some large animal 
that oal^ grass (by its dnng) as large as a horse. 

'I’he Birds are of the aquatic kind, and pretty nn- 
iiieroiis. Iherc arc a species of land-crabs, known in 
the West-Indies by ll;e name of Soldier; they are 
very large, and nite t.ating. 

'I'here is aKo an abundance of all sorts of Fi.sh, 
Sharks are nuincrons, particularly near the shore. 

From the form of this Island, 1 conceive a landing 
may always be ellecied on some pari of it; however, 
vvlieti possible, Idowel's Ray should certitliily have the 
preference; at all events it cannol he W'orse lauding 
here than at most of ihe \\^*.st India islands. 

The Climate and Air must be judged ofhy its situati¬ 
on, as our Usual visits and short stays cannot determine 
th.'iii. Onr iherinoineter in tliejbay, at noon, sUvckI 
at >S'I° upon deck in tlie shade; hut upon the whole 1 
:ini inclined to think tliem very salnbriuus. 

C)ur anchorage, in I7!)jb is marked by an anchor 
in lIowcrsRay; hut wc were too near the .shore to 
term it safe anchor.ige, and w'c couUl get no soundings 
tiirtlicr otf. ^ 

Altlioiigh this Island is situated in the line of the 
N. K. tradt! wind, yet as 1 (and others) have often 
met wciterly winds, and sometimes very strong ones, 

] would not reconiniciul anchoring so neqr the shone, 
unless a strong trade wind and clear weather should 
w-arrant it safe; in that case 1 would trust it safe, as 
the westerly winds are always (at least that I wit¬ 
nessed) indicated by heavy clo«ds, light variable airs, 
and unsettled weather. 

I he North mountain Burns very mucli; the soutlicrn 
ones just smoke, but very little, ^ 

Having filled the Ship w’ilh cocoa-nuts, fire-wood, 
crabs, and papaw apples, and nccomplisbed our bu¬ 
siness, at .sun-set we hoi.sted the boat in, and made 
sail for China. 

We were not in want of fresh water, and too much 
olIierwi.se occupied to seek for it, except what the 
party wanted for their drink, of which they found 
sullicient, and very gofld. 

RoGEii Si.MVstftr. 


* 2. /In Account of the lAaiul Ceylon, jclth th^ Jour¬ 
nal of an Kinhanxu to the Court of Cuuilif, to/ Robert 
IVrcival, Esq. of the IriUh lieoiiucnt ot loot. qto. 
Mr* Percivtil, dnrjrfg a residence of three years in 
Ceylon, had ov'casU>n to visit almost every part of the 
coast, and became quite l.jmiliar with the general ap¬ 
pearance of tlie couuiry, its lulural produciions, the 
present state of its cullivaiiun, and the manners and 
dispo.sitious of its inhubiunts. Having Ijeen appointed 
to attend the embassy sent to the king of the island, 
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he had also .in opporlniiity of observing the interior 
C^.uury, which the jealousy of the natives h.is seldom 
l)cnuitted any European to penetrate: and all these 
nclvanta;c s were impr ived by the assistance of hir 
Dormieux, a Dutch gentleman in the Eugli.sh service, 
wlio had acquired a knowledge of the manners and 
languages of the several classes of inhabitants by a re¬ 
sidence of twenty years. Encouraged by these advan¬ 
tages, stimulated by a conviction of the great impor¬ 
tance of the island, as well in a political as in a com¬ 
mercial view, and ob.ser\ing how very inipertect the 
accounts of it, hitherto iniblished, are, he assidnou.sly 
improved every opportunity of collecting materials lor 
the work, vvliich lie Ifts compo.sed with the hope of 
rendering this new acquisition mote valuable to his 
country. 

The first chapter cont.iins a brief hictory of tho 
i.sland, from the arrival of the Rortugucic in (he year 
I.iUa, till the reduction of it by the Rntish foice.s i:i 
17.‘>.>. 

Tlie five next chapters contain descriptions of tlie 
various p.-irts of the island, wiiereiii our author pro¬ 
fesses to give nothing but what is citlier from his own 
knowledge, or authciuicaied to him in the most indu¬ 
bitable manner. 

* The principal harbours in tbe iHlind for lartje ships are 
'i'rineoiiialce uimI !\(int de G.ille. 'I'hev also eninc to an¬ 
chor, and at certain seasons of the. year moor securely in 
the loads of C'oliiinbu.' *But Trincom:ilee • from its u,ittire 
and ^iuiation is th.vt which stamps Ccvloii one of our most 
vuhiablc acqui.sitions in the Ivast liuilBs. As .soon .vs this 
violent monsoons coninieiiee, every*vessel, which is cMught 
by tlicm in any other part of the Isay of Ikiigal, is obliged 
iiiiniediatcly to put to sc.i, to prevent iiu'viiahlu de.struc- 
tion. At these seasons Ttincnm.ilee an.l Hnmhav alone, 
of all the port.s on the diticreut coaus of the peninsuki of 
India, are capable of allorditi’; a safe ritrc.u.’ ‘ A ve^st-l 
froitt Madras niav arrive here in two ilavs, and can .it anv 
tiAic make the harbour. These circiimstanres j'oint our 
^J’rincomalec as an object of peculiar aiU'iitioii to our ;,n- 
vcniinenl, and of far nioic co’iseipicnce to ret:.in, than ill.: 
whole, of the rest of the isl.iit.l.' (pp. d.s, 4'J.) 

During the j>carl lisiuTv, at which scvcial thonsanda 
of people of rlitlercut colours, coiuilries, cists, and 
occupations, divers, brokers, jewellers, &;c. assemble, 
the barren sandy beach of (hnulatcliy is converted 
into a scene of activity', bustle, and inleieM, which 
v'ontinucs front February to April. The nuiliiluile of 
boats returning in an afternoon from the pearl banks, 
some of tliem loa>lcd with riclies; the ai.-vioiis ex¬ 
pecting coiuilcnances of the boat-owners; an<l thi: 
various operations of sorting, weighing, valuing, and 
.selling tlie pearls, fill the mind with the importance 
of the fliiject, w'hich gives activity to so many people. 
Pearls arc considered a.s, next to ciiiiiamon, ihe staple 
of the islaiitl; and llie concourse attracted by thu 
fishery', alFurds a facility for disposing of other pro¬ 
duce, which may l>e improved into an opportuniiy ot 
iiitrnduging our manufactures into various p.nts of 
India, (pp. .•>.9, 7.3.) , 

In Columbo, the Eurojrean capital of the island, 
the general language is Ihe Poiingucse of lndi.i, a 
base corrupt dialect, qnjVB^djferent Iroimlbat of PtT - 
tugai, bging a comuvcina of Indian aia^Eurupraii lan¬ 
guages, wherein ^e Frenfli L$ vei^fdistingulshabli;. 
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It is the universal language of tlie slaves: and the 
Dutch ladies, being usually nursed and bred up among 
their slaves, sc^cely ever speak any otlier. (p. 11/).) 

Columbo, notwithstanding the indifterenre of the 
harbour, which is so much exposed to the rage of the 
monsoons during eight months of the year, that ail 
ships leave it before their approach, being situated 
near the cinnamon plantations, has a great deal of 
trade. Vessels from Madras and Bengal call there on 
their way to Europe, and take in cinnamon and pep¬ 
per. Great quantities of arrack and coya rope are 
sent to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which in return 
send rice and other articles wanted in Ceylon. 

‘ Every ywr, in general towards February, a Portuguese 
or (’hiiicsc ship arrives from Marao with teas, sugar, can¬ 
died sweetmeats, hams, silks, velvets, n.mkeens, umbrel¬ 
las, straw-hats, all kinds of ('hina-ware and toys. 'I'liese 
articles meet with a very speedy sale; and as tliey arc gene¬ 
rally jiaid ill hard money, they occasion a gre.it deal of 
gold and silver to be carried out of the country.’ (pp. 106, 
llfi, 117.) 
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The seventh chapter contains descriptions of the 
several adventitious races of inhabitants, Mr. P. re¬ 
presents. the Ceylonese Dii^ch as a l:i/.y, listless, and 
ignorant race. TIjc flame of patriotism and valour, 
which oncerendeicd the Dutcli the admiration of the 
world, is now so totally extinguished, that they made 
scarcely any opposition to the British forces; and in 
particular, they permitted General Stewart, witiiout 
offering the slightest oppositiol., to pass along a con¬ 
tinued defile of twenty miles, where it would have 
been impossible lor him to defend himself against a 
very inferior force. 

‘ A thirst of gain and private emolument appears to have 
swallowed up every other feeling in tlie breasts of the 
Diitchrnen; and this is a striking warning to all enmmer- 
■ cial nations to be careful, that those sentiments which cn- 
\ gage them to extend their dominions, do not obliterate 
•.those by which alone they can be retained and dcfenclcd.’ 
Spp. 89, 13.5.) 

'TBeTortUgucse, so called, are a mongrel race de¬ 
scended of all the European possessors of the island, 
of Moors and Malabars, and of the Ceylonese wo¬ 
men ; and they arc of all shades of colour, from black 
to sickly yellow. They are lazy, treacherous, efie 
minate, passionate, and vainj ^affecting, like their 
nominal ancestors, a pompous long string of names 
with the Don prefixed to tlieni. I'hose of them who 
apjily to trades, as gokisroitlis, jewellers, joiners, &c. 
are reckoned excellent workmen, (pp. 49, 143).— 
The Malays form a considerable portion of tlie inha¬ 
bitants of Ceylon. They are a ferocious and blood¬ 
thirsty race of well-made men and handsome women, 
of a light brown or yellow colour, with long, coarse, 
an.d black hair, (p. three cla.sses com¬ 

prehend tlie adventitious inhabitants of tliat strip of 
coast, which has long been subject to tlie Dutch, and 
is now a part of the British empire: but the Ceylon¬ 
ese, or Cinglcse, are by far more numerous than 
them all. • 

Th« eighth chapter is employed upon the manners 
of tlie Ceylonese. Those, who are independent of 
the Europeans, are disiingfiijihed by the name of Can- 
dians, and tH? * une of Cmghxejb almost appropriated 
• to those who subjact to the JB^'opcans. ifhese Utf- 


tcr arc of a stature about .> feet S indies, and fajren 
tlian the Moors or Malabars of the continent, but not sq 
well made, nor so strong: neither arc they so feir, so 
well made, or so hardy as the Candians, 'The womeq 
are. fairer than the men, and approach to a yellow 01 
mylatto colour; they are dean and neat in their jier- 
sons and houses, and particularly nice in their cookery. 
These people live chiefly upon fruits and rice, togethec 
with fish where they are in abundance; but they sel¬ 
dom touch flesh. They are remarkably polite, of 
rather excessively ceremonious, and most punctilioiT,ly 
observe the diflerence of ranks in all their actions. 
They are not guilty of stealing and lyin^ like other 
Indians. They are mild in their mutual intercourse,, 
unless their anger is mused, which is furious and last-^ 
ing. They treat their women with more atlciitioq 
than the other Indian nations, more like Europcaq 
wives than Asiatic slaves. A Ciuglesp hushnnd, in¬ 
stead of jcalou.sly confining his wife, is rather desirou.9 
of obtruding her upon the public eye, and, if she takes 
care not to be caught in the fact, he is not much oG 
fended at hcf infidelity, nor docs it hurt her reputation, 
unless she connects her.sclf witli a man of an inferior 
cast, which is infamous indeed. The most unbounded 
licentiousness is practised without any sense of dis¬ 
grace among people of the same rank, the nearest re¬ 
lations not excepted. Women of the first rank think 
themselves not dis^'aced, but honoured, by connec'* 
lions with Europeans. Marriage may be dissolved 
by consent as often as the parties think proper, ihq 
woman retaining her marriage portion. It is also cus¬ 
tomary for a man and woman to liic together by way 
of trial of each others temiiers, with a v iew to marry 
if they prove mutually ii%reeable; and, in case of se¬ 
paration without marriage, the woman is nothing les^ 
esteemed for her cohabitation with her former lover. 

Mr. P. says there are two dialects of the Ceylonese 
langiwge considerably different. The poetic or court 
language is called the Candida Sannerit, or more pro¬ 
perly the Paulee or Maiigada. It is thought the most 
elegant, contains a good deal of Arabic, and is chiefly 
preserved in the intefior part of the country. The 
natives say, that Arabic is thejr original language, and 
that some miitnrc of the Sanscrit was introduced by 
a telony from the continent, who entered the island 
by Adam's bridge. The Gonies, a learned sect, who 
can read and write, use Arabic characters. The lan¬ 
guage on the coast, called Cinglest^ is corrupted by a 
mixture of foreign words.—When the native.s say, 
that Arabic is their original language, they in fact sa/ 
that they are descended of an Arabian colony: and 
the learned reader will find something corresponding 
with* such an idea in one of the earliest accounts of 
the island brought to Europe. (Plinii Hist. Nat. 1. vi, 

c. 22.) [To be concluded in our next, 

c .——— 

NOTICES. 

The Society of Antiquaries 1181"^ adjourned thdr Sittings 
to Thursday the 21st instant. N. ” 

A periodical Essay of considerable repute, called The 
Crier, which appeared about 15 years ago, in the Bristol 
Gazette, has latdy been resnmed. ^be principal writer is 
a man of considerable literary abilibes, who possesses very 
ample and, ori^nai Anecdotes relative to Chuttejton ;. We 
therefore hope that these Essays will be reprinted. And aa 
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the real truth has never appeared respecting the poetry of 
Chatterlon, we wish, now the fever of tlic [xiblic mind is 
subsided, that the plnm matter of J'art should be asrer- 
fnhieil. Original Poems, OP A very early date, 

AND OF VERY CONSIDERABLE MF.RIT, CERTAINLY DID 
EXIST IN A CHEST, IN St. MaRY-RedCLII FB OF BriSTOL, 
LONG BEFORE ChA’ITEKTON WAS BORN. * 

The Sale of Duplicates mentioned in our last, finished 
on Friday, llic Duhe of Sorfolk purchased on Thursdify, 
ihe. Proclns in PlnlontM, Orirre, not is M. S. Chart. jl/«.r. 
corio Russico, Jiasil, IS.'ft, for .d,'l 18s.— Jtlr. Dahifuiple 
made some purchases by proxy.— Dr. liurnei/ bought the 
Jhitiliiis Lupus, PHilfo rnrissimu, Paris up Hob. Strph. 
l.‘)41, for £3 4s.— Orphei Argonnufica, Gr. ct Ijat. corio 
Russieo, Basil, ap. Cratand. 152.1, for £l 7 s. &c. fte.— 
The Sttgard Poyage des Ilurons, Par. l(i‘l!.>.— Sn/fard 
Dictioiinire Huroune, Par. ifiSI, one Volume, was 
knocked down for ,£,' 6 .—A very fine copy of Pies de Plu¬ 
tarch par Amyol, Russia, ruled, 2 Tom. Lutet. 1.5f).i went 
for .C\ Ifi.—t)n Friday many scarce books were buught 
che.ip.—Sapientum Dicta, Gr. el Iau. Chart. Max. rariss. 
Par. ap. G. Morel, 15(11, Os. (3d.— lien. Strphaiii Prorcilrs 
el Epigrammes, rorio Tiirciro. ap. II. Strph. 15()4.— Sta- 
tuts de I'Ordrr dn St. Esprit, grand pap^r, regie, en 
Maroyuin, feuiUes dories, avec additions, M. S. I'impii- 
merie lioyale. Quarto, Med^. Itiai, .£'1 2 s.—'fhe 
dart Academia Todesea, Germaiiice, rum multis Jigitris rt 
Jeouibus elegant. Pr. impress. Corio liussico, Niiremb. 
176 . 1 , was bought we believe by the Marquis of Eland- 
ford, for .£4 Ids. • 

On I'riday, April 1 st:—Turner’s Romish Fox, Ipin- 
chester 1.>4.S, very scarce, was bought by Mr. JIrver, for 
X‘2 Is.—^’I’lic Tiistun par Mangtn, en ^laroipiin, 

et feuHlrs dories, 2 Tom. Ltion, l.'>77. went for £l 8 s.— 
Anderson's Untoiy if the house of Yviry, with two ad¬ 
ditional \'iews, anil ibe Appendix, (iiir cony, Morocco, 
(Jilt Ijcaxcs, 2 A ols. Loud, ^as bought tor .£'11 15s. 
Many scarce Kditioiis of the Cl.assies were knocked down 
to DV. Hurney. Some phrcluises were also made by Mr. 
Dalrympir. 

A Sale of some Duplicates belonging to Mr. R. Iloath- 
eote, will soon come on at Jellerifs’. 

Mr. F.dwaids, in his Natural fUstory of Birds, Part the 
fourth, and lust, lias tlic following l.>edication: 

TO • 

COD, 

Tlie. One Ftcrnal! the fneoinprchonsihlci! the Omnipre¬ 
sent ! Omniscient, and Almighty (!rcalor of all things Ibat 
exist! from Orbs immensiirably great, to the minutesl 
Points of Matter; tliis Atom is dedicated, and deyoted, 
sviih all jiossible Gratitude, ITuinilily, AVorship, and tlie 
highest Adoration both of Body and Mind, 

By His most resigned, 

I.OW, and humhle Oeatnre, 
George FIdwakus. 

Mr. Natte, of New J^nd-strect, ,lias published the first 
Number of bis Elementary Lessons in Drawingi the 
i'Achiiigs are after the manner of Chalk drawings.* The 
AAVirk is intended to form a Drawing Bonk for the Study of 
* lamdscapc, from A^ievvs drawn by Mr. Natte in Jinglanrl 
and France, beginning with the easiest examples. 

A Selection of Anti^ Gems, to be engraved in the 
manlier of Clftdk from Drawings by R. Dagley, is about to 
be published in Nuiribers; it will comprise the most ad¬ 
mired and beaiUifiil’Specimens to be met with in the Greek 
Sculptors, and chiefiy such as have not been made public. 
It will also contain 4 he greatest variety of Subjects and 
Heads illustrative of the Heathen Mythology, and the fa¬ 
bulous history of the Ancients; tc^ether with the Ani¬ 
mals, Symbols, and Fragments found on Ancient Gems. 


The following ii an inscription of which the original U 
in Ixindua on a stone brouglit from l'ig>i)t. 

0X1 AIO». FOTOON. ITPA I tniXIN. 

THN. AFT B. TFA. IIXT. ETVY-M. 




Octavius Rufus a soldier of the .second legion of TRAjan 
excelled in inaguuniniitv. The two last words are abridged, 
at length thus, lixTKiN f.tvy.\iai. Tiic word oki aion 
IS generally written oxtaotion. 

AEi-BTFAt. xi/i’iuv occurs in Bamluri, vol. I. p. 

520 . 538 . ‘ 


Mr. F.dmund Turner is preparing for the Press, The 
Ilis/oiy and Jntiquilies of the Toini and Sohe of Gran¬ 
tham, ill the county of l.incolii, to bo embeilislted amongst 
other engravings, with a \iicw of the eouiilry abom AVools- 
thorpe, the favoured spole which gaie birili to New ton, 
of whom some iiilerestuig jiariiculars will be inserud. 

Air. G. Kills is preparing an. Analysis of the Ancient 
English Metrical Uomaiires. 

Dr. Iwyden is employed in a history of Africa, on an 
extensive se:de. 

Mr. Henderson is preparing for the Press, a volume of 
selected Sonnets, from the most admired Autliois, with 
elegant Kngr.wiiigs liy the first Artists. 

The Rev. Thomas Robinson, Rector of Bu:m .Alinor in 
Cornwall, is on ilic jxiiut of publishing .'ll! i‘.iiiii;ir\ into 
the Necessity, Nature, and Evidences of Hc\calid licngiiiu. 
'^I'he volume'is dedicated to bis Cir.ice the Duke of 1.ceils. 

Mr. Philips is printing his history of Inland N.uiv.iiioii 
in an abridged form. Without caucelliog anv \erv , 'scii- 
tial niniter, lie will be onabled to conipre.ss lii's Work into 
an ()etavo volume at a moderate Price. 

Dr. Danvin’.s Posthumous Poem i# at last retidv:—we 
shall lay an early account pf it befitl'e our readers. 

AVe have already noticed the death of the cclebiai'-d jioct 
Klopflock. Ills umeral wa.scelebratcd.it Ibiiubiirgli im 
22 d of March with exiraordin.iry pomp. At ten oVlm k 
in the morning a procession of 7(1 coaches, cumpon-.xl of 
the senate, the diplomatic body, the clergy, the proles ors 
agd*members of the two gMiiiiasiums, the men of letteis, 
and a number of merchants, repaired t<V the house nl the 
deceased, 'riic btxly was drawn by four horses, esrnrted bv 
a giiiird of honour on horse and foot. After liiw ing tnuersed 
the prineipal streets of Hamburgh the procession moved 
out l>y the gate of Altona, and w'as rercived at the entrance 
into tliat l.isi citv by the first president Steginan, aecompa- 
iiicd by the orficers of government, the pisilessofs, the 
clergy of Altona, .and ‘he eilizcns of all cl.iis<-s. Tbr,sf* 
vouiig women, dressed in white and carrying crowns and 
l);i.sl;cts of flowers, jnrereded the retiniie, whicli being 
inricased by .'lO carriages, arrived at the Imrying grouiul ol* 
the silltige'^oi Ottenten, the place of iiucriiKiil. .All the 
guards of the two cities paved inilituiy honour.t, :ind the 
ships in the harbour hoistcif the mourning (lag. The pro¬ 
cession baling arrived at the temple, the poem of the 
.Messiah was pltiecd on the coffin; at this instant a young 
man stegi out of the crowd, and placed a erossTi of lantel 
on the book which was open, and the young women of 
Altona fixed theirs likewise on the cofiin. At the saine 
moment a snhlinie strain of solemn music was sent up hy 
more than a hundred performers. During a iiinnient o"f 
.silence, an individual 01 the retinue advanced towards the 
eoffin, 400 k up the poem of the Messiah, and re«l the 
I 2 ih canto, atter which the eoffin was depositci^in the 
place destined for its reception. 

Count d'Ayala has lately erlitcd at A^ienna the posthumous 
works of tlic eelcljrate<r^toi(a«o. Thn' consist of a 
! large collection of vcjjHiisUitTOVe and injlrbsting letters } 
j of Milaslasio's ol^vationsfin'the tr^groies and comedk? 
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ot‘ Sophaeln and other Greek poets, chiefly tending n. 
prove, that they did not observe any unity either of tune 
or place; two somicts and two cantatas never befoic jiub- 
lishcd, and a skeieh of Metastasio's life by the editor, who 
svith great judgment has suppressed and excluded from tliis 
collection whalerer appeared to him unworthy of the at- 
tentiiju of an cnli 2 .hi''ned public, bearing in mind the fol¬ 
lowing ingenious remark of Mclasttisio in a letter to father 
M. Mar.roelii at Siena.-— 

” SarfliLr irmtl/o e nonjavore Irmrinar a vivafuna un 
oiiest' uomn in fin iclto f hernftin da nolle dalla sucoamFrv 
inpKu.a.” [It would be an insuU rather than a favour, 
to drag an honest man in his jacket and night-cap from his 
apartments forth to public view.] ' * 

yU. Chernskow, prity counsellor .and author of two epic 
foeiui ill the Uussiun l.iiiguagc, f-nlitled “ I'he Rossiad," 
and “ the Rattle of Tschesiuc,’'' dismissed from his place 
as President of the Ihiivcrsit)' of Moscow, by Paul J. has 
been reiusiaicil by the present F.in|)eror of Russia. Prince 
Relosclsky ha.s been prntlioted to the rank of privy couii- 
sellor, luid Professor Kitslnwtkif has obt.iiiied that of as¬ 
sessor, as a iriaik of disiinciioii for the talents and acal he 
displayed in ilie erection of u nioiimncnt in memory of the 
celebialed Pi i nee Sottwatotr. 

Mr. Xmloir, privy counsellor and president of the Agri¬ 
cultural Soeii'ty, has been .appointed president of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sdeiiees at Peiersburgh. 

Mr. Mnnhal of Biclrntein, who has already published 
an excellent description of the countries situated between 
tJic yVrri- and A7/r, near the Caspian Sea, is eng.aged in 
pn p iring for the piuss .some further accounts of those parts, 
M'hitlier he returned in 17.i)8, bjj' order of the Rusr.ian 
C ourt to explore still more minutely the banks of the Trrck 
and the northern part, of Mount Caucasus. 

Pevcrala and Co. bff.iksellcrs, at 1’is.i, have lately pub¬ 
lished a complete edition of the work.s of Abbate Cciarolti, 
the Icjrncd and celebrated translator of Ossun’s poems, 
who composed a particular Dictionary for the purpose of 
pointing out the originality and peculiar beauties of Ossian. 
This edition vies in point of neatness and cleg.ince with 
the best production of the press of Bodoni, 

Mr. Snmarakoto, whose travels in Bessarabi.i and tKe 
Crimra have been lately published in the Russian language, 
gives the following account of Nikotow and Odesin, two 
new towns in Bessarabia, bu It by order of the Rii.ssian 
government, which have not yet been described bv any of 
our modern geographers. 

The former was founded after the reduction of Ocrakow, 

• end containexl in 17g() alrcvly 800 stone buildings, a tiiird 
of which belonged to the crown. 'It is the seat of tiic 
£nt ■dmiroliy-ho.ird of the Black Sea, and contains two 
•hurches, and two custom-houses for Russian and (jrceian 
commodities. Its situation on a mountain at the con¬ 
fluence of the Bug and Insulis rather unfavourable, because 
the iiibabitanu are obliged to draw from Cherson by land 
the nee^sary supply of timber and fire-wood, whereby 
those artirlu are reiMered excessively dear. 

Odessa is situated 10 miles from Oczaknw, which is at 
pruent a miserable village, and 30 miles from .\clerniao ; 
u is built on a mountain, which borders upon the Black 
Sea near an excellent port on the. spot, where formerly I 
stood the ruined fort of Gadskibaif. In 17^5 sevend 
Russian rwroenU were employwl in the construction of 
Odc.ssa, which advanced so rapidly, that in 179 () ppwards 
of 6 o Austrian, Neapolitan, 1 iirkish, and Grecian vessads 
entered'its port, and raised it to the rank of a couunctcial 
chy, ^ * 

In 1779 it contained a churphes, l chapel, 1 synagogue, 
•lOfi stone-houi^, .too shoyu, 36 warehouses, ike. 

•The number ofn^bjpiqla.ayiottu^mtbe w-hol<Sio4847, 


jii.oiig whom xvcve 400 foteiguers, and .300 .lews. The 
former luve their pariieukir m.agistratcs. 


MANNERS. 

,AN intelligent Correspondent, to whom we have 
been more than onre indebted for useful hints, writes 
thii.s on the subject of Fkmai.k Dm ss. 

*Aftcr complimenting the correct ta.sfe which at 
present prevails in female drapery, he adds, " the 
Costume, indeed, is mixed, and the whole dress i.s 
frequently composed of Grecian Atiliipie, Modern 
Turkish, the Armenian raanilo, and tin* Wnidyko 
head-dress Yet the whole is well adapted to express 
elegance; and, except in tlio.se instances wJiere an old 
dowager strives to ajipear young, or a modest young 
woman is ambitious of too miicli nudity, eiery one 
must admire the great improsernent that has taken 
place. It behoves you, also, e\en as Censois of tlie 
prevailing manners, to recollect, that tlie cliaste and 
rigid Lycurgns ordained that the young unmarried 
fem.ile should display parts of her bea'ilifnl form in 
perfect nudity through the interstices of her dress, 
purpo.sely to attract alteiy-ion. There is certainly ii 
me.m, and a golden mean in thi.i, as well as in cveiy 
thing else; but this mean must, and onglit to he in¬ 
fluenced by the ma.'iims of real ta.itc. We in this 
light are glad to see*ilii- female liat, taken as it now is, 
from the pictures of Titian, and the lad'cs’ ili apery 
copied from the finest specimens of tlie Grecian 
statiie.s." StiUi. 

We are glad to b.avc an opportunity of sub.scribing 
lieartily to the opinion of our Covre.spondent, that 
the fcuiale dres. ii at prettent, and lias indeed for some 
lime, been made up in more correct taste than for¬ 
merly j and this must ever be the ca.se when the 
chaste and classirrd models of the ancients arcfollowetl 
in'preference to the whims of some n tiliuer or man- 
tua-maker who may have a quantity of any particukir 
article on hand, and by way of getting rnl ot such 
dead stock, makes it up in some wlum-ioal --bape, ami 
pensuades her eii-tomer‘that they may trutl n dush with 
grc.it eclat, Fiom this lasf .source \vc liave de¬ 
rived many of those improprieties in dress which have 
of«i»itc years been revenged on the f.iir sex by wits 
and nu)rali-.ts. 

With rcspeei to the late attempts at nudity, it is 
no secret whence that fashion w.i, introduced, anti it 
is certainly not much to the honour of those who in¬ 
troduced it that they .should be so eager to copy the 
manners of a metropolis so extremely dissolute. With 
the fashion, however, they oiigUt to liave imported the 
warmer climate of our lively neighbours. Having 
omitted that article, they have left their pupils to be 
re-dressed, not by the purveyors of fashion, but by 
the sa^e advice of the learned of Warwick-lane; 
and if we have iiot been misip/omied, cases of a fatal 
nature have occurred, sufficieiiP.^tt) prmathat we are 
not in a situation to return to the'manners of ouV an¬ 
cestors tlie Piets, nor to those of bur •more remote 
relations in the primitive days, who were " naked and 
not ashamed.” . 

During war tliere is an ipterrnption to the inter¬ 
course of fashion between France and England, and 
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of course some degree of itagnation in that important 
concern. Rut it muit be confessetl that during the 
late wax, oiir ladies Ial>oiired as hard as our ministers, 
to preserve the integrity of trade, and to show tliat our 
commerce was rather extended than diminisiied. For 
some years, during tlie maddest part of the rcvoli%- 
tionary system of France, our belles could derive no 
assi^t!lnce from that country, and yet when left to 
tlieir own invention they discovered no want of correct 
taste, or original genius. Hats, botmets, caps, curls, 
and rio.ili.s, evidently demonstrated that they “ were 
not sciaiched by tite war:” and had it continued for 
a longer peiio<l, we are assured that the re.sonrces of 
Jermyn-streei and Bond-street were fully adequate to 
carry it on with success, and to enable the ladies to 
defeat their enemies without borrowing a single u'ca- 
pon from tlie Continent. We record these particulars 
with trinmph.ant pride, . It must ever lie a pleasing 
reflection, amidst the calamities of war, that Old 
England grows charms enough for its own consump¬ 
tion, and that a non-importation act, whether it he a 
measure ol consent or necessity, will n^t save one 
heart which is jienctrablc by the beauties t>f eye, 
feature, and complexion. • 

Among other rcsonrcc.s, during the suspension of re¬ 
gular commerce between the rival nations, w'e could not 
but contemplate with gicat Satisfaction, the use made 
ofoiirbrdliant nasal victories. Tliete furnished acoii- 
tiiuial supply of honours to be paid to the gallant 
heroes, and some cap, lionnet, ribbon. See. was coii- 
tinnally put in commission to make the, wearers look 
as killing as the brave ofiicers whom tlsey thus cotn- 
plimemcd. Among the services performed by our 
Howes, St, Vincents, Duncaifk, and Nelsons, let it 
not be forgot tli.il they animated female ingenuity, 
and heightened female charms. 

Fasliums of dress which have thus a relation to the 
feats that do most honour to our country, cannot be 
too highly .npplauded. But where there is much room 
for praise, there is also some for censure. We 
would therefore hint to our fair countrywomen, that 
.as (he honours of a cap, or a brunet, or the form or 
colour of a ribbon nr bandeau, arc the highest which 
tliey h.ive in their power to lx;'>tow, the/ought never 
to diiiiiifish the v i’ue of them by conferring them dff- 
persons of inferior nicrit, or who excel only in some 
tiifling accomplishment. This caution wiU not, we 
trust, appear imjierlineut to those who can remember 
that about twenty-two years ago, every lady who 
wished to be in the fashion, appeared in a blue silk 
drc.ss in compliment to Mess. Vestris, father and son, 
the o|)era dancers. Uiere was, if we remember 
right, a shade of diflerence in the colour, wliicb 
pointed out whether the dress was worn in honour of 
jhe fat he'-, or of the son. Now wc submit to our fair 
readers, that this was rendering the honours in^cir 
gift exiremcly cheap, ai^ we would further appeal to 
them whether dt w'oultFoe considered as any compli¬ 
ment tA place such men as Howe, Nelson, icc. ou the 
same footing with a Trench dancer. 

But (let haps it may tie said tliat the present genera¬ 
tion know nothing of this. It was the act of their 
mothers: and this is in some respect true: twenty- 
tlirec years, we hope, is too long a period for any lady 


to remember, without one of tliosc unpleas.anf disco> 
vcrics of ffgf which cannot or ought not to be made 
in any civilized com|)any. Yet whild we allow that 
tlie incident above-related belongs to our ancestors, wo 
would hint that some of tlie kind may be yet 
discernible. A particular kind of bandkercliief, or 
•shawl, has lately been very generally worn, both by 
males and females, which is known in the shops by 
the name of a Hvlckr. Now. besides the unhar- 
monious name, which certainly conveys no very 
pleasing ideas, what will they think, w'ho are yet ig-* 
noraiit of the flict (if there be any such in any nook 
or cavern of This kingdom) when wc inform them, 
that this handkerchief derives its popularity from one 
of the lowest of all human beings, from a professed 
boxer, a character with which it is natural to connoct 
every thing savage and barbarous. 

Yet it must be confessed tliat such improprietiea 
can seldom be laid to the charge of the fair sex. If 
W'e wish to sw'cll our paper by innovations of the 
strangest kind, in dress, wc must look to the other 
•sex. During (lie same period which we have re¬ 
viewed, tb.it of the last war, their invention was sel¬ 
dom employed hut in an imitation of tlie manners of 
revolutionary France at its worst moments. The 
disuse of hair-pow’der may apjiear a frivolous objec¬ 
tion, but if duly examined it will be found neither 
very honourable in the source, nor in the eagerness of 
example. Had it been derived from improved taste, 
convenience, or, what some pretend, cleanliness, it 
mighl*haic been praised W'ithout rqgervc and adopted 
with advantage. But it was innwcdiately and speci¬ 
fically derived from the republicans of France during 
tlicir most infnriatevl career. It was an emblem of 
liberty, although in what respect powdered starch is 
eonnected with despotism has never yet been explained. 
With the powder, liow'evcr, the hair disapjioured, 
tliejc'innovators thus eiKleavouring to prove that na¬ 
ture bad bestowed that ornament fur no otlier purpose 
than to be powdered and curled, a very singular disco¬ 
very, to which, however, we were indebted for the 
whole race of crops. It this fashion were worth 
contending for, wc might indeed strip our neighbours 
of tiic nicrit of the invention, by rcterring to the 
round heads in the revolutionary days of Oliver Crom¬ 
well, but we are nolT ambitions of reviving the me¬ 
mory of such transactions, and only allude to the 
circumstance here as a small proof, that when the 
furor of republicanism becomes epidemic, all men’s 
heads are turned alike. 

Within the period already specified, two important 
changes have taken place in the male attire, which 
may be mentioned with more respect, but in order to 
introduceTbese we must go a little, farther back, and 
observe that about fifty years ago, all dress approached 
very nearly to what is now called full dress, and worn 
only at court or on special occasions. Every roan, 
I. e. every gentleman, wore a sword, and his coat, 
waistcoatf and hat were adorned with gold lace, gene¬ 
rally very deep and costly. 'I’he make or form ofi the 
suit, also, resembled the modern court, or full dress. 
In throwing otf this appiu'el, which from tlie fluctua¬ 
tions of fasntuns becam^>tf|pcAi«ive, and ^bably was 
always fek as cuiil^rs^e,,thc^wo^4ifas fint laid 
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aside, and had nearly disappeared about the beginning 
of the present reign. This was followed by the disuse 
of guld-lace, first omitted from the coat, but retained 
0 much longer time on the waistcoat, of which a few 
examples noay still be seen among gentlemen of the 
old school. This however was also discontinued, and 
with it waistcoats of broad cloth, or full suits, yielded 
to lighter materials, especially during the summer. At 
length, ■bout twenty four or five years ago. no gold 
lace was to be seen, except a gold button and loop to 
the bat, which was then cocked with great formality, 
but even at that time, the gold button and loop were 
accounted puppyish, and soon disappeared. About 
eighteen or twenty years back, the round hat began to 
appear, and soon established itself almost vt'ithout a 
rival, the clergy* only standing out for some time, but 
they have now pretty generally gone into the fashion, 
except when in full canonicals. 

While we were thus departing step by step from the 
old court dress, tltc two important c'latiges to which 
we have alluded took place, viz. the disuse of ruffles 
and of I*buckles. It is almost needless to say that 
these articles are now never worn unless with full 
dress, and it appears a little singular, that so impor¬ 
tant a diminution or the profits of two considerable 
manufactories should have taken place, with scarcely a 
murmur on the part of those concerned. Witli re¬ 
spect to the one, indeed, it is said, they were silent 
from shame. The buckle-makers introduced changes 
of fashion so rapidly, that few fortunes were able to 
follow the succewion of round and square, large and 
small, and people offbrtune began to think they could 
employ dfiiOO or .^300 a year to better purpose than 
upon an article which in a few days they were obliged 
to give as perquisites to their servants, or sell for a 
trifle totally disproportioned to the original cost.— 
What the-dealers in cambric had done to bring down 
the horrors of non-consumption on their heads', nve 
know not, and are rather inclined to rank this change 
among the few instances of public economy which 
distinguish the present age. 

With respect to the dress of a modern bean, one of 
the present year, nothing can perhaps be conceived 
more devoid of taste, we had almost said of decency: 
if it be considered as picturcsqyc, it must be consi¬ 
dered as an ugly medium between the man and the 
monkey. But perhaps the dress of beaux of all ages 
is alike extravagant, and as it is unnecessary for ns 
to describe that of Bond-street, which seems to be 
the mart, we shall contrast it, for the amusement of 
our readers, with that of a be.nuof the year 1730, as 
given, in the form of directions, by .a writer of that 
time, but evidently taken from the living mpdel. 

*' Bring the young man," says tlris writer, *' forth 
into the world, drest in a smart toupee, with a tail of 
the length and thickness of a kitchen poker: put more 
powder on hit shoulders than the weight of his brains; 
■tick a sword by his side, of the exact bigiwss of a 

* Durinc the mly part of the last century the hill clerical dress 
was generally worn at all times in public,, and within these few 
years the cassock mMt often be seen, but even that is now very 
lare. Those who wish to comsmplate the revolutions of the cle¬ 
rical dtCH, among thehighas^ordty^ the church, ought to visit 
tbegalkgir of But this ^jea wiU bccousuleied 
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lark-.spit, with the handle tucked up close under his 
left arm-pit, and a g.iiidy sword-knot dangling from 
it. I.et him have a hat a little bigger than a skftoming 
dish, edged with abroad scollop lace of silver; and 
a caire with a head of gold, enchased, a span deep at 
Inast. As for his clanths, they may be laced or em¬ 
broidered, according to the tailor’.s fancy. The clocks 
of bis stockings must be of gold or silver, it is not 
i^uch matter which, provided they .almost reach his 
gartering. His shoe-buckles must be ol'silver, wrought, 
and of the size which are usually put to coach-har¬ 
ness; and he must have another pair a little less, for 
the buckling of his knee-strings. To these must be 
added a snutf-box, with some Italian fancy on the lid: 
and a patch to be placed on any part of the face where 
it m.iy appear with most affectation." 

It is evident, that in the modern beau, we miss 
every article of the above inventory, and must supply 
their place with a meagre account of articles greatly 
interior in value. The modern boot will account for 
a considerable part, as it not only apologizes for shoes 
and bucklej, but, since .accomplishing its union with 
the pantaloon, has abolished that right ancient part of 
dress, the stockings.—l^'on the whole, therefore, it 
will apirear that the innovations in female dress have 
been, witlriu the same time, fewer and far more grace- 
fttl and attractive, than those of the otlier sex, an 
assertion which mi^ht, we think, be proved by many 
more instances than the hints of this speculation will 
allow us to bring. 

There is one circumstance alluded to in tlic com¬ 
munication of our corrcsjjondcnt, (with which wo 
began this paper) that merits some notice. He refers 
us to the law of the eftaste and rigid Lycurgus, who 
ptescribed to unmarried females a certain degree of 
nudity ad vaptandum. Times arc, however, so much 
Ranged since the days of that legislator, that we can¬ 
not reasonably expect that the same experiment will 
lead to the same result. Habits and modes of thinking 
are greatly altered, and we question whether a single 
instance can be produced of modern nudity having 
led to marriage. We'' are much afraid that it has put 
into the minds of young men thoughts of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature',' and not of the most respectful kind. 
•3hll, if it be the object with any class of females 
to exhibit such charms as are calculated to end in ma¬ 
trimony, that kind of matrimony which is now too 
much in vogue, we would rccoinniend them to exhibit, 
through the interstices of their dress, title-deeds of 
estates, scrip receipts, or dividend warrants. These are 
charms which seldom fail to inspire witli tlie most 
eager wish for possession, ai» there arc tew who are 
not«fflicted with that species of encumbrances which 
they are peculiarly calculated to remove. 11. S. 

I NtJTlC’.Jii 

Players are “the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
Times.” Tlic comedy of Johtt.Bull shews us how much 
the common people are rejined hy the example pf their 
sujicnors in station. That elegant accomplishment Swuirt 
ing, which was formerly the attribute of the./fnin/icd 6V«- 
tleman, though sometimes clumsily imitated by the black- 
guard, is now alike familiar to alU In the montli of the 
Peer or the Peasant, the Baronet or tlie Brazier, it :u!ds , 
nervousness tp diction, and forms die Fathus of the modem 
Drama! 
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Tn nddition to what onr writer on Mnnnrrs iiiKrteil in 
the last Number, a CVirrcspondent wishes to make the fi)l- 
lowing remarks:—"The iinw prevailingfaslrion of Gcnllr- 
ittt» in ttic service of the Knalfsh Ntihility aiul Gentry was 
prolutble u{ Italian Origin: Vor althougii no aceoiint of 
this part of Italian Manners tvas ever, in cmr knowledge at 
least, communicated to the public, it is :i tact well known 
to all Italians, that the most eminent Prelates of the Court 
of Home, as well as the most distinguished t)f the Neapo¬ 
litan Nobility, e.\en towards the iK'ginning of the last CeiR- 
tiirv, constantly had in their Anliehambers two or three 
Pages, ehosen i'roin the higher Gentry, and the inferior 
Nobility; and to these Pages the Title of Gen//i'H/r;i was 
given. It is a rcceitcd opinion in tlte kingdom of Naples, 
that the famous Decree of the Grand AToj/er of Malta, 
towards the close of the 17th Century, which was pur¬ 
posely issued to cxelndc from that ihicr all such Noble¬ 
men as ollieiatcd in the above capacity of Gentlemen, ori- 
giieited from the overhearing Insolence of Tli^ Duke oj' 
.tiirina, a Neapolitan Noblemaiij of the illustrious family 
of CaiaJ'n. Uhe Duke happening to he at one of ins 
Villas, with two Kni'^hts Malta in the capacity of 
Pages, was visited by a Commander of the Order; who oti 
being iiwitcd to dinner with the, Duke, had the mortilica- 
tion, whilst at table, to sec liiinself and the Diirni family 
attended by these Knights. On his return to Malta, he 
related the event to the highei*oflicers of the Order, and 
occasioned the abovc-inenlioncd IX'crce. It is also well 
known at Nafiles, that the Knman ('urdinals, during the 
former half of the. iHth Century, had always their Riges 
and Gentlemen, from the ramilics ui*Marmiiscs, Counts, 
jnd other titled Persoits of the inferior Nobility of the Ho¬ 
man Territorj’. liven so late as the years 177 .'} and 1777, 
the Cardinal Orsini, Duke of Granina, and the. Cardianl 
Jiranciforli, Bishop of Giigcnti, had two Knij^hts of 
Malta in their Antichamber, who attended in the capacity 
of Gentlemen." Napolk. 

Another Correspondent has ^irnished us with the fol¬ 
lowing remark on the same subject :— 

That the dignity of my lord’s Gentlemen is not the 
pflspriDg of the present day appears from the followiim 
anecdote, the circninstance of which cerlnitily occurred 
half a century ago. Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards 
Lord Lc Despcncer, was setting cut on a journey on horse¬ 
back with only his servant out of //;;i ry tn attend him, 
when the latter, seeing a portmanteau on his horse, de¬ 
clared he could not ride with it behind him ; on which Sir 
Francis very coolly said, • if you cannot, { can, and im- 
jmcdiately mounted the servant’s horse and jiroccrded on Jjjs 
yvay, notwithstanding all the remoiisirancx-s of the 
who of course was now ashamed of his folly. It is need¬ 
less to add, that the person who wquld thus cheek the in- 
^ tirnre of a servant »in one instance would not give liiin 
the opportunity of repeating it in another. 
p. ■ L'., •yin'.!.- j' r.; , 

POJ.ITJCS. 


Mr. Editor, • 

I HAVE long observed it to be a part of the nature 
of Englishmen, for which 1 have honoured them, to 
•espouse the cause of a man whp seemed to be i|l used. 
Jt is, perhaps, from au aflectation of the same lauda¬ 
ble disposition that 1 hove been moved to try wliat 
could ,be said* in favota of Mr. Addington, who has 
submitted to more/abuse, of the lowest and most 
illiberal kind, than it has been fashionable of late to 
think perfectly proper to use witli regard to men in 
high situations. iW time is not far distant, when 
those men, who are at present the post active and 
eager to degrade and vilify the first minister of the 


crown, would h.avc raised a precious rout, 011 the use 
of similar language and actions by their antagunisU, 
They would have branded them as iVpuhlicaiis and 
jacobins. They would have accused them of a design 
to overturn the constitution of the state. They would 
have exclaimed against them as desiring to stir up to 
insurrection the lower orders, by dosU'oying the reve¬ 
rence for the higher. Tlicy would have accused them 
of degrading and vilifying the sovereign himself, by 
attempting to disgrace the object of his choice tor th« 
highest trust which he has it in his power to commit* 
by thus presuming to condemn his sacred majesty in 
the most impflrtant action, peih.nps, which hoion^ to 
him to perform. They jvould, in consequence, have 
called upon the Attorney-General to prosecute sue!) 
friends of the French, No, I fofgct; that was not 
necessary at the time of which I am speaking. A 
simpler process serv^sd then. No Habeas Corpus 
stood in the way. The cry would have been,—ty 
prison with tlicni, to prison! 

All the accusations against Mr. Addington which I 
have ever heard, may be nearly summed up under 
one title, want of capacity. There is, ind^d, one 
person, the author of a weekly, political pamphlet* 
who has several times brought forward anoUtcr accu- . 
sation, which cannot be referred to that bead; tbo 
accusation, I mean, is that of low birth. 1 am not 
surprized that this individual sliould be left solitary tti 
such a charge; it is consonant to the opinion whieli 
I had tiirmcd of the'wisdom and liberality of thu 
Britifli mind. But it is a matter^f some surprize 
tliat a man who pretends to instruct the public should 
advance a fact to injure another whom he dislikes* 
which it was so eaiy to foresee must expose himself 
to the pity and contempt of all his fellow citizens. 

It is singular too that any person, who remarks upon 
the English history, should not recollect that by far 
thg greater part of our ministers have risen from the 
inuUlling rank of society, and often from the under 
rather than the upper part of that rank; that he 
should not leincmber tliat the members of the learned 
professions have always been accounted to belong to 
the middling rank, and to the upper rather than to tlie 
lower p.ut of tliat rank. It is wonderful that lie 
should not retlect, tliat some of the men who have most 
adorned the high otttCes of the state have been from 
almost tlie very lowest order of society. It is sutli'- 
cient here to mention one of the most distinguished 
names, cither tor talents, virtues, or public services, 
which apiK'ar on iho page of our history, that of Lord 
Somers. May wc not mention here, loo, the name of 
another individual, to whom bis country is more in¬ 
debted, perliaps, than to any other whom it ever 
produced, though be was more distinguished in other 
respects than as a statesman, Mr. Addison, who was 
Secretary of State under George the First? Why doea 
not this writer, who thinks high birth so indispen¬ 
sable a title to high employments, complain of several 
of the afrangementa under Mr. Pitt's administration ? 
Why was the management of the treasury sa long 
committed to George Rose? Why was Mr. Canning 
taken into the intimate confidence of the Minister? 
Why was Mr. Adding^.uHinihself raised to the station 
of first Commoses .iiT the gkingdo^. the duties of • 
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which he discharged not w!th thf* approbation only, 
but tlje admiration ot‘ all (lisoouutrj nu'n? 

Why does n?)l this person alnisi' too several of the 
naval and military appointments in the late war? 
Why was l.ord Nelson permitted to disgrace the 
British name by coiuiuering the French at the mouth 
of the Nile? Why was not the son of my lord 
Marquis of Buckingham sent upon this expedition, 
and to force the entrance of the Baltic, who being 
backed by a long line of ancestors, and a noble troop 
of great connections, would have so much more 
highly adorned his country on these great occasions? 
What a wretched policy to send the son of a ptjor 
Scotch laird, of hardly,tvycar, to exalt the charac¬ 
ter of his nation on the plain* of Egypt, instead of the 
noble otfspring of some great family, so much better, 
in every respect, entitled to the employment! 

But, waving this accusation of Mr. Addington, 
which will never hurt him in the minds of Kngli.sh- 
men, if he deserve their contidence in other respects, 
let me proceed to the more serious charge against him, 
that of incapacity. 

Observe, Sir, in the first place, a slight incon¬ 
sistency between the one charge and the other. If a 
man, from an inferior situation of lite, raise himself 
to the highest, without the imputation of any dis¬ 
honourable arts, he gives one of the stronge.st proofs of 
capacity. 

I'hose persons who have made so certain a dis¬ 
covery of the incapacity of Mr. Addington, must have 
made a disccjvery et the same time that no capaefty is 
necessary to be Spealier of the House of Commons. 
This is a discovery for which the nation is obliged to 
tiicm ; and I hope a bill will soon be brought into 
parliament to diminish very much the salary attached 
to that otHcc, since it is now tumid out that any person 
IS lit tor ii. 

Wlu n you ask for the proofs of the incapacity^of 
IMr. Addington trom his enemies, w hat you receive 
is an imcetive on the terms of the peace. I'his is the 
only part of his administration which they presume 
to condemn; this of conr.se is the only circumstance 
from which they are. entitled to infer his want of ca¬ 
pacity. But as far as I am acquainted with my fel¬ 
low-subjects, nut many of them will be found to 
agree with these men in rcgaftling the peace as an 
evil to this country; they seem rather to unite in 
thinking it one of the greatest blessings; that Mr. 
Addington, by nece.ssary consequence, shewed wis¬ 
dom, instead of iblly, in procuring it to his country ; 
that such as it was, it was greatly desimble; and that 
it was not owing to Mr. Addington, but to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, that it w'as not 
better. “ 

The men who abuse Mr. Addington were wont to 
proclaim that pence on no terms ought to be made 
with republican France. Why they have changed the 
question from «o to smiie terms, they have never 

yet explained. It is apparent however tliat stich per¬ 
sons arc not likely to ^ easily pleased with terms. 
They have however ceased the cry that peace with 
France is the adoption o^acobinism, because they 
find that it has ceased tc>fhaR> 2 ,^any impression ; they 
•nly now ass^( th^ by the lerps of the jicace we 
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II have laid oinM'lvcs at the nn rry of I'l moc, and ili.it 
we ought to hate coiilliiued the war till wo ^t belter 
terms. 

Let us .stale a few facts in illustration of tliese a.s- 
siitions. At the time when the iicgurialions com- 
tt'.encc-d the Fiench were in eoinidete and undispuleil 
possession of tlie left bank of the ll'iiiie, aiul llieir 
yctorious armies covered Swifzcjl.’.nd, and liie wli>.>le 
of the iitirlli of Italy. Had the war eonlliuiod there¬ 
fore, whateter resourcc.s the.se possession-, atForded tor 
carrying it on, the French enjoyed. Wlial more did 
the peace give to France? Malta, and the C:q)e of 
Good Hope, s;iy its enemies. 'Fheir coiielnsion is 
admirable : with Malta and the t.’.qK', say tliey, we 
were not only a match for the French, hut might eii,- 
tertain good hopes, by eontiiiuiug the war, of beating 
them i give to them RIalta and the Cape, and then we 
are totally at the mcrey of France, and she may con¬ 
quer us whenever she chases to take .so much trouble! 
What profuiuid and uiicuminoii insight these gentle¬ 
men must have into the nature of Malta and the 
Gape ! Thq opinion of an ordinary thinker would be, 
that if Great-Britain was able, according to these 
politicians, to beat Fraill-e when she had Malta and 
the Gape, she is not in any extraordinary danger from 
France now; and if she is not in any extraordinary 
danger from France now, why then the peace was a 
good dne. The uitiiculty of this argument is insur> 
mountable: either Great-Britain was unable to con¬ 
tinue the war with France, aggrandized as she then 
was; or, if Great-Britaiii was able, then is she in no 
state to be afraid of France now. 

During the war, say the accusers of the peace, 
we engro.s.sed all the trade of Europe; now France 
in.ay shut u.s out from all the trade of Europe, andshu 
will ruin ns. What profound acquaintance with the 
i^lure of commerce, and with the situation of 
Europe, doe.i this objection display! And what a mis¬ 
fortune to this cc)iinlry that her business is not in the 
hands of persons of .such exalted wisdom! Francois 
unable to shot out our,commerce from her own ports, 
as she linds by experience! And can she shut it tjut 
from the rest (uf Europe ? It is our own fault that we 
do not send to Franco, in spite of her, a much greater 
snare of our commerce than we do. But by laying 
such heavy duties upon the importation of French 
goods, our merchants are obliged to comeback without 
a cargo, and thus trade at a great rfisadv antage. Does 
France shut us out of Holland, out of the B.iltic, out 
of the Mediterranean, out of the Adriatic? Is the 
Emperor of Russia, as a compliment to Bonaparte, 
likely to refuse tlic money eshried into his dominions 
by the British Merchants ? Is it probable that the King 
of Prussia will give up, as a triile, the immense 
benefits derived by his states from the trade of Dantzic, 
Elbing, and Kouingsberg, almost exclusively carried 
on by the British? is there danger that the Em¬ 
peror of Germany will be so bilging to‘the Frqiich as 
to say to the British merchants—■'keep out of my iiar- 
bours, and approach no more with those noble means 
of the improvement of my dominions ? One fact is, 
that Great Britain has exported, the year of peace, 
in a very large proportion above any preceding year. 
And another fact is, that the influence of France ou 
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tlie rftntinCnt of Europe Im? sunk most materially 
siiicx' the cessation of hostilities, aiul tiiat <jf Great- 
Britain risen' 1 know that in this last assertion I am 

correct* and that there is not a man capable of esti¬ 
mating the tcinijev of nations, and acquainted with 
the continent of Europe, wlio will not assent to it. 

" Blit St, JJotiiingo—and Ixtuistana—what formi¬ 
dable things are they?" Truly so they arej Imt to 
Trance, not to Great-Britnin! France is a countrj' 
languishing in poverty. Whatever means can yet Ik* 
pii ked np in it, are not to be em])loyed in improving 
itself, but sent to a distant colony, the motlier- 
cuiintry still remaining in poverty and weakness. 'I’he 
anxiety shewn by llte French government about 
distant possessions, while they have such an extent of 
unimproved possessions at home, protes them com- 
pli tely to be of that tribe of vulgar jx^iticians, of 
which we have so many .ourselves, that we cannot be 
surpriml to find France stocked with them. If 
France rcsoKe to make herself too strong for us in the 
'\\'e>t-Jndies, she will give us admirable compensation, 
by not grow ing too strong at home. 

Blit do not the present alarms ]irmc llie peace to 
liaic been abominable Far from it! Such svas the 
nature of the preceding wJr, such was the state of 
mind in which it left the inliabitants of Europe, such 
ill p.irticidar was the state of mind in which it left 
the inhabitants of France and of fjlreat-Britain, that 
a state of uiirei tainty, of alarms, w'as to be looked 
for, in spite of any terms of peace tliat could be dc- 
s’ised. No peace could have prevented such a state! 
'I'he wonder to all reflecting men is that the minds of 
the people of Frani e and of Great,-Britain should be 
composed to tlie degree in w^iich they are, not that 
some marks of the old agitation should yet remain. 
I he wonder too is, not that some subjects of alter¬ 
cation should be found in fulfilling the terms of such a 
pc.ice, as that negocialcd by jVIr, Addington and hi* 
colleagues, but that it was possible to make a conven¬ 
tion, which should give us so fair a prospect of reco¬ 
vering the blessings of iieace and gooil neighbourhood, 
as that which they made. Wiio ever negociated a 
peace in such difficult circumstances, as that of which 
we treat ? Is not this to •be taken into the account in 
talking of the merit of those who procured it? Wh.^ 
was Euro|ie in the disjointed and cl.'.utic state in 
which the last war left it ? When had any Minister a 
power to treat with of tlie nature of Republican France ? 
Wlien had the arms of any power acquired such an 
ascendancy over those of the other states of Europe ? 
It was a new and untried scene upon which Mr. 
Addington and his colleagues hod to enter •, it was a 
aituatiun of affairs without a parallel in the histonr of 
nations; and the peace which they procured rs a 
blessing, tor w'hich they deserve ike gratitude of their 
'i'ellow-citizcns, a reward which just posterity will not 
fail to pay them. 

I have one observation'more which I must address 
to the* proclaiiners of Mr. Addington’s incapacity. 
Their excessive exaggerations of that incapacity draw 
after them one consequence, of which they do not 
seem to be aware. They imply a most serious accu¬ 
sation against the king! If Mr. Addington's incapa¬ 
city be so visible, what a picture do they present of 
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the understanding of his majesly, if he is incapable 
of seeing that excessive incapacity ? and what a pic¬ 
ture do they present to their fellow-sul^jects of the in¬ 
tentions of their sovereign, if lie see* the incn]>acity 
of so important a servant, and yet continues to em¬ 
ploy him? Another thing these rondemners of Mr. 
Addington would do well to consider. Mr. Adding¬ 
ton has received the support of two successive parlia¬ 
ments. If ho be .so utterly uixiiialifiod for his situa¬ 
tion, what are we to think of tho.se parliaments ? 
what are we to think of parliament in general ? It is 
clear to a demonstration, that it must be rotten attd 
corrupted to a degree that it is good for nothing! I 
leave it fiir them to chuse whether they will adhere to 
this conclu.sioii, or retract their former opinion. 

Your’s,*&c. 

A Tki k Buitok. 


4'. Ok the Siltuiiiun and Soil nf Inland. 

Mr. EijiTon, 

Whoever will duly consider the geographical situa* 
tion of Ireland; the number and .safety"of its harbours 
and bays; the boldness of its shores; and the happy 
temperature of its climate; will, no doubt, be dis¬ 
posed to admit, tliat these circumstances, aggregately 
taken, render it infinitely more commodious for fo¬ 
reign commerce than any other country in Plnrope i 
nay, that it seems thus designated by nature to be tlie 
grand emporium of tht; merchandise of both worlds. 
It niajr bo said to lie open to the four quarters of the 
globe. It presents, in a circuit of <ftily 760 miles, no 
fewer than safe harbours^ besides twenty-six 

places were ships may lake refuge in a storm, (.s) Its 
coasts may, for the greater part, lx; approached with¬ 
out danger in the most tempestuous weather. And its 
seas arc navigable throughout the year. 

Nor i.s Ireland less advantageously circumstanced 
for*domestic, than for foreign traffic. Its harbours 
lie within a few hours sail of each other. It is every 
where intersected by noble rivers, already navigable 
in part, and, with tew exceptions, capable of being 
rendered wholly so at an inconsiderable expettcc. 
Canals may be cut through it in almost all directions, 
without exhausting, as in other countries, that supply 
of water which is reijuisite for many other important 
purposes. Its surface is, in many places, peculiarly 
well adapted to rail-ways. It abounds in the choicest 
materials for the formation of smooth, hard, and dur¬ 
able roads. (ii) Its high-roads are actually good. Its 
bye-roads the finest perhaps in the world, (c) In short, 
it is impossible that any country can be butter fur¬ 
nished with the means of faciliutiug the transportation 
of merclyiudizc. (n) 

As for the two chief agents in carrying on manu¬ 
factures in general, viz. water and fuel, the former, 

fs) See Mt. M'Kcnzir's charts of the coast of Ireland. 

^ (a) Fur a full display of the advaiitaces of good roads, naviji^ble 
rivets and canals, the reader is refetreJ to lloctor Adam Smith's 
Inquiry imSi the nature and causes ut the wealth of nations, Voi. i, 
p. lai, and Vul. 11, p. u*. 

(c; See .Mr. V oung’s Tour, Voi. II, Part II, p. 57. 

(i>) Ireland, consisting, according tuSir William Petty, of above 
16,000 square miles, and being 7,5o nitles about, is not, one place 
with another, above a* miles iruui the tea.—Political Anatomy ot 
Ireland, 
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in copious and limpid streams is every where to be 
found; and the latter, according to the opinions of 
several persons,conversant in collieries, may be drawn 
in sufHctent quantities from the bowels, where it hap¬ 
pens to be deficient on tlie surface of the earth: in 
some places, and tliese contiguous to water-carriage, 
it may be extracted in the greatest Abundance, (k) 

The climate of Ireland has been found remarkably 
favourable to bleaching. Flint and clays of a supc- 
tior quality have been discovered in scleral parts of 
(liat country. And, by some of those political wri¬ 
ters whose opinions were generally embraced in the 
reign of William III. it was ronsiderfd, in various 
respects, as somewhat more happily circumstanced, 
even than England fur the wvkiIIcu manufacture. 

Thus then are we autlion?.cd to affirm, that Ireland 
displays a Singularly fortunate combination of all the 
principal requisites for external and internal trade; 
enjoying, at the same time, tlie means of carrying to 
perfection the linen, the cotton, the pottery and the 
woollen manufactures. These, however, are not the 
only physical advantages of that country. In point of 
general fertility of soil it is surpassed by very few 
countries in Europe. 

Sir VVilli.sm Petty, in hia Political An.''tomy, WTitten in 
the year ib/t’, conipulud, that the lakes, riM-is, highways, 
impussablu bogs, rucks and shriihs of Ireland, took up 


about. l,.jUO,tXtO acres. 

Tlic coiusc land coninionly culled un¬ 
profitable, though not altogcihcr such .. 1,.=>00,000 acres. 

And the good meadow, arable find pas¬ 
ture . 7,,'■>00,000 acres. 


Slaking altogether 10,000,000 acres. 

(F) 

Mr. Gregory King, about two years anterior to the 
commencement of trie last century computed that the 
heaths, mountiuns, moors, barren land, rivers, lakes, 
loads, and waste lauds of Englanil and Wales took up 

about. 11 ,000,000 'a^es. 

'J'hc commons, woods, forests and parks 6 ,000,000 acres. 
I'lie houses, ^rdens, church-yards, &c. 1,000,000 acres. 

And liic arable, pasture and meadow.... 21,000,000 acres. 


Making altogether 3<),000,000 acres 

(o) 

From hence it appears, that towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, when England had made con¬ 
siderable progress in agricultural improvements, and 
when Ireland was but just emerging from a stale of 
nature, the former contained little more than twenty- 
five millions of acres of what might be denominated 
productive land out of thirty-nine millions; while the 
latter contained seven millions and a half, out of ten 
millions and a half; a proportion which leaves no 
room to doubt of the superiorily of Ireland ever Eng- 

(s) It appeared by the evidence of Mr. Evans, an engineer of 
great character, given before the Irish House of Coniniuns in 1783, 
that the collieries in the county of Kilkenny and those in the 
Queen's county would, if proper^ worked, produce yearly soo,uoo 
tdns of cxial; which might be carried by the canal and sold at the 
rlistance of 40 miles, at is. Od. a barrel, weighing four hundred; 
and al$o that at Lough Allen there were collieries equal to the sup¬ 
ply of the whole island if properly worked. 

(f) Page 300. By subsequent surveys ifSppears, that, exclusive 
of Lough Neagh, Ireland contains upwards of eleven millions o> 
Irish or near nineteen millioiMrof'BnHi.sb acres. 

(c) Ditvcasnt, VulTu', p. mo, «. 
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land, in point general fertility of soil, (ii) The 
exigencies however of a rapidly increasing population ;• 
the peculiar mode in which the agricultural |.'ibourcrs 
of Ireland have always hitherto been paid,' and v,'hicli> 
as shall be noticed more fully on a future ocdision, 
has proved instrumental to the increase of its inhabi- 
Bints; the prevailing avidity for land amoftgst the 
lower orders in that country, in conseeptence of the 
^laucify of its manufactures; together with a progres¬ 
sive and almost unprecedented rise in the rents of alt 
cultivated grounds, have powerfully contributed to 
improve the .siiuation of Ireland with regard to gene¬ 
ral fertility of soil; much more so, I am inclined to 
suspect, than similar exigencies and equivalent incite¬ 
ments have tended to improve that of England. 
Nearly one half of the bogs mentioned by Sir Wil- 
liam i’etty are at present rich meadow and pasture 
land: indeed, as Mr. Young remarks, there is not 
now more bog In Ireland than is requisite for fuel.’* 
The woods, which were very extensive in the seven¬ 
teenth century, have been totally eradicated. The 
greater part of the coarse unprofitable laud has been 
cleared of 4\ir/.e, brambles and bushes, and is actually 
under corn and potatoes. Cultivation has been car- 
rieil up the sides of thetnountains; nay, to very tojjs 
of some of them. There are very few commons in 
Ireland; and, with the exception of that rich and 
beautiful one, tlif Curragh of Kildare, not one uf 
sufficient extent to arrest the traveller’s attention. Iri 
short, it may be confidently affirmed, that not much 
more than oiie-shth part of Ireland is, at this day, in 
an unproductive or neglected state: wdiicb certainly is 
much less than ICnglaiid, or I believe, any other coun¬ 
try in Europe can bot^st of. And of this sixth part, 
1 am persuaded, that more than the half might with 
considerable profit be reclaimed. " Sand," as Mr. 
Young remarks, “ which is so common in England, 
nnd yet more so in other countries, is no where to be 
met with in Ireland except in narrow slips, contigu¬ 
ous to the sea shore,(i) nor is there in that country ii 
single acre of chalky soil." The same gentleman as¬ 
serts, " that the cultivation of waste and unprofitable 
lands (such, for the most part, as mountains and bogs) 
would yield ? profit of from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

other advantages.” The bog of Allen, for in¬ 
stance, which is infinitely the most extensive one re¬ 
maining in Ireland, and is supposed to contain 3UU,(X)0 
acres, might partially, if not wholly, be transmuted 
into the richest meadow and pasture land,(j) and 
made to yield rape, turnips, and potatoes of a supe¬ 
rior quality, (k) The locks of the ^rdnd canal, which 
passes through it, indicate a sufficient descent for 
draining; and the excavation of that canal has dis- 
plajled a stratum of that incomparable manure, lime¬ 
stone-gravel, at the distance ot from ten to fourteen 

f 

(h) “ Natural feriility,” says Mr. Young, “ acre for acre ov« 
the two kingdoms, is certainly in favour of Ireland," Tour, Vol. II, 
part 11, p. 3. Since Mr. Young visited Ireland, vast tracts of coais* 
land have been reclaiined. '* 

(i) Tour, Vol. n, ParNI, p. 4 . 

(j) “ Certain it is," says Mr. Young, “ that no meadows we 
enuiU to those gained by improving a bo^ they are of a value 
which scarcely any other lands rise to." Tour, Vol. II, II, 
p. 74. 

(k) Potatoes produced from a bog, requiro but four months ve- 
getstion uuiU tney ate fit for the table. 
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feet from the surfiice, uh'ich if spreaiJ thereon, would, 
as has often been experimentally proved, produce, 
without the aid of a sower, an entire covering of 
Whitc-fclover and trefoil. All the mountains that 1 have 
examined adoid good pasturage for cattle. Grass is to 
be found on the very summits of the most lofty in 
Ireland. And, to borrow the words of Mr. Young, 

" Some of the mountains in the county of Antrim 
(to which he might have added others) consist entir(>ly 
of exceeding gotxl loam, and such as would improve 
into good meadow •.”(!.) an opinion which I know to 
be actually verified in several places. And still fur- 
tlicr to use that gentleman’s words, " The rocks of 
Ireland are clothed with verdure; those of limestone 
with only a thin covering of mold have the softest and 
ntost Iteantiful turf imaginable." Thus much for the 
bogs, mountains, and ro< ks, or apparently unprofitable 
laud of Ireland, which yet, contrary I apprehend to 
the opinions of most rlnglishmen, do not comprise 
one sixth part of iIuU country. As to the profitable 
land, nearly one half of it cannot possibly be sur¬ 
passed in natural leriility. In some places the soil is 
absolutely inexhaustible. I have, not Jinfre'ltitJndyt 
teen two excellent crops of potatoes, two of wheat, 
and one of oats, taken succession without ma¬ 

nure. The bullock-pastures of Munster and the 
sheep-walks, particularly of Connaught, are luxu¬ 
riant beyond description. The retnainder of the pro¬ 
fitable land may, at an inconsiuerable expeiicc, be 
perpetually kept in the highest state of fecundity j as 
the interior part of the country is ahnost every 
where abundantly supplied with lime-stone, (m) which, 
in tliis country, 1 have known to be carried from ten 
to twenty miles; also with limestone-gravel; (n) and, 
in several places, with matt, rotten lime-stone, and 
other natural manures. The sea-shores furnish, in 
vast quantities, dificrent species of oar-weed, sand 
and marine shells, which are found to be excelliyil 
manures tor jMtatoes, wheat, barley, and oats. And, 
in almost every extensive farm in Ireland there is a 
sufiicient command of water for the purpose of irri¬ 
gation ; which is peculiarly suitable to the general 
nature of the Irish soil. 

The soil of Irclautk moreover po!i#esses, for the 
most part, a surprising natural principle of recovtjjjy : 
for after having been completely exhausted, and ap¬ 
parently sterilized by a ruinous succession of grain- 
crops williout manure, it will, if undisturbed, in less 
than two years, spbntaneously produce trefoil, vetches, 
white-clover and other grasses fit for sheep; and the 
third year at farthest, tempt its ungrateful occupier to 
tenew his depredations. The crops it yields, under 
the extremely defectiifb mode of tillage that prevails, 
are however nearly equal in quantity to tliose of Eng¬ 
land; (o) thqr would exceed tliem one-fourth at least 


were the Irish farmers to adopt the skilful mode of 
their English neighbours. 

But there cannot be a more substantial proof of th* 
general fertility of the soil of Ireland than the vast 
annual exportation of corn and pruvi.sious from that 
country; the population whereof appears to be more 
dense than that of any other couutry in Europe, ex¬ 
cept Holland. According to Mr. Irving’s return to 
the House of lairds, the exportation of corn and pro¬ 
visions from Ireland to Etiglmol alonr on ai]*8verage 
of three years to 1711.9 was as follows, viz. 

Barky.. .£’17,57!) Becf...i!388,5i;2 Corn.84.9,5(4 

Oats_ 2U.5,9(;I Pork,. ()7)',i;Hl Provisions l,(;i>4,SIS 

0:itiiieal Bacon. Kifi.OVi _______ 

Hour... 6 . 7 iy Buticf. 7Kl.b..4 Total jC2,l!|7,777 

In that period, however, there were three circum- 
stanevs whicli greatly conduced to diminish the usual 
exportation of corn and provisions, viz. a w.inton 
destruction of cattle by the KcheLs, and also by the 
King's troops, when living at free quarters; a bad 
harvest; and a vast army, whereof I Ixlicve near fifty 
thousand were strangers. In J71)^> there were ex¬ 
ported, as appears by the Custom-house books, 
7:)0,0dj barrels of wheat and oats. I think ihcre- 
liire, wiihont descending further into the detail of the 
business, it may, upon the whole, be safely aflirined 
tli.it Ireland, under all its agricultural disadvantages 
and dcficionces, (i‘) is actually competent to export 
upwards of throe millions worth of corn and provi¬ 
sions : a fact which, if others were wanting, vyould 
alone be sufiicient to establish the great superiority of 
its soil over that of England, in general fertility j it 
having been found necessary, according to Sir John 
Sinclair, (as was before noticed) to import into the 
latter, the population of which is certainly less dense 
than that of the former, upwards of twenty millions 
worth of corn in the last ten years. 

An additional, but, it must be owned, an indirect 
and equivocal proof ot the natural fertility of the soil 
of Ireland, might be furiii.died by the great and rapid 
increase of the rental of that country. In idlit. Sir 
William Petty stated the general rental of Ireland at 
a£' 900 , 000 . (<i) In 1727 , Mr. Browne stated it at 
i£'2,02.'>,0()0; and added, " that it was then gene¬ 
rally thought the lands were let too high." (n) In 
1777 , Mr. Young slated it at .^j,2.y3,3P2 being 9».7d. 
per acre, but added “ that it the real rent of dm 
kingdom could bo ascertained, it would probably be 
found rather to exceed, than fall shorty of six mil¬ 
lions." (s) I may now fairly estimate it at twelve 
millions j as the rents have, to my knowledge, more 
than doubled in several places in the four provincca 
since if 77: between wliich and the year 1757/ 


(l) Tour, Vol. I, p. aio. 
ItiUeq 


(m) “ Inexhaustible quarries of the finest limestone," says Mr, 
Youne, “ tie lounil in most pans of Ireland.” Tour, Vu. 11 
Part n, p. a;.* 

(Ny Limestone-gravel is a manure peculiar to Ireland, and 
most excellent.’’ Saiae, p. as. 

<o) ftoduce of an acre in IrcUnd. “J ^ EnSaiS.** 

a B. P. Q. B. P. 

Wheat 2 3 8 Wheat 300 

Bailey 3 4 8 Barley 4 0 0 

Oats., • 4 a Oau.. 4 0 0 


“ To the extreme bad management of the Iridi farmere, says 
Mr. Young, “ ii is oising, that Ireland, with a sod, wre for wre, 
muc/i tel/er than England, lias its products interior. 7 our, Vol. II, 


rtn,p. IS. 

(p) 1 he writer of these fines has seen four tunes more clover 
d other artificial glasses in a circuit ol tight miles in Uw of 
igtesea, than in a circuit ot more than one hundred in Ireland. 

(ol Political Anatomy, p. 378. , , . , 

(a) Essay on Tnioe in geneiai, and on that of IrelaiM in panw 

, p.^37. Yol, II, Part IL ?• H* 
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■pjjpar, by the information collected by Mr. Young, to 
have in general risen in a similar ratio, ( r)* 

Besides its extremely fertile soil, Ireland has still 
other natural *sor.rcc.s of wealth. Its fisheries, its 
mines, ahd e\Tn its fossils, if large capitals were 
skilfully employed thcreoti, might be rendered pro¬ 
ductive of incalculable riches. With respect to the 
first, I think it nnneecssary to add to Mr. Young’s 
words. “ I'hert! is," says that gentleman," scarce a 
part o^ Ireland hut wh.it is W’ell situated for some 
fisheiy of consequence ; her coasts and innumerable 
eveeks and rivers' mouths are the resorts of vast shoals 
of hei rings, cod, hake, mackerel, &c.,W'liicli might, 
with pnqjer attention, be converted into funds ot 
wealth. (\) As to the secoitd, it may suffice to say, 
that, in different parts of B-cI.ind, copju-r, lead and 
silver mines have been discovered, and in one district 
small quantities of gold ; that iron-stone and ore may 
be found, in many places, in great abundance j and 
that exterior appearances authorise a belief that vari¬ 
ous sorts of valuable rtiincs still remain to he dis¬ 
closed. With regard to the third, I shall only ob¬ 
serve, that in addition to the useful clays and flint- 
stones before noticed, a great variety of beautiful 
marbles, also crystals, amethysts equal to those 
brought from Portugal, and various other valuable 
stones have been found in considerable quantities. 

In short, as flie experienced and sagacious Sir 
William Temple remarks, “ the native fertility of the 
soil and seas, in so many rich commodities, with the 
advanhage of so many excellent liavens, and a lytn.i- 
tion so commodiif.is for all sorts of foreign trade, 
might render thi.s iJingdoni (Ireland) the richest ii^ 
ihe world.” (i ) Vi.vrou. 

(t) Same, p. JS2. 

♦ ITie reader will fiii.l a .satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
this ^teat rise in tlic rental of liilan'l, in Donor Adam tsmiih’s 
liujuiry into the nature and causes ot the wealth of nations. Vul. I. 
p. tot. < 

(v; 'lour, Vol. II, Part 11, p. isO. ' 

(o) Of the advancement of trade in Ireland, Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

Mr. M'^rthur is gone to press with a fuiirlh edition of 
his Financial and Folilical Facts: The prntits have been 
onerously given to the support of the Li/cnirij Fund. 
Thc_ merits of the work are unquestionable, from the re¬ 
ception it has met witli. It has also been triuislated into 
Trench. k 

' France. —society of printers and booksellers of Mikan 
have formed the design of publishing a hew edition of tlie 
Monitcur from the 5th of May, 1789, the day of the 
opening of the States General, conformably to the original 
edition, suppressing all advertisements, &c. Wc reganl 
this as a useful undertaking. The Monitdur, in its pro¬ 
gress, is a curious document of the progress, and suc¬ 
cessive temper of the revolution of France; and to the 
truly philosophical historian is a mine of considerilble rich¬ 
ness ; though it must he confessed the expence of woikiiig 
must be not small. The first 80 volumes, in 8vo. are 
printed and ready for deliveiy, and every ten days u volume 
appears, of 380 pages each. 

A history of tne laws concerning marriage and^divor.-e, 
by M. Nqugarede, has appeared at Paris, He lia.s chosen 
the historical form to represent the arguments in favour of 
his own ideas of those important transactions. He has 
.confined himself to the history of two people, the Romans 
and the French. _To the stnetness. of the laws of Rome 
. respecting the uniou of the, sexes, he Ascribes chiefly the 


superiority of the Romans over their cotemporarics. M’bCn 
the neglect of thc.se laws, aided by other instances of <lis- 
•solution, h.a(l ciifeclili-d ihc slate, it was re-miiiiuited hv a 
new legislator, who established the maxims offa divific 
religion. It w.as the same religion which (belated to 
('harlemaigiie the laws of the eonjugal eoiincclion, w hicli 
h:i\e contributed, in so great a d-;r,ne, to form the moral 
eliaraclcr of the inhabitants of modern Furope, These 
lafvs have been subverted by the iia^siuns of I'renchmeo, 
vliieh have lately torn down wh.Uever siood in the way of 
their gratifie.iiioii. The dillicuitv ol’ re-csiahlisliing these 
precious institutions, Mr. N. thinks, has been infinitely 
exiiggenilcd. And he advances some very fine criticisms on 
the laws proposed in the Piojet de Code ('ivil, which he 
thinks retain t'w m.Tny traces of the ]iriiieifiles of tliat mo¬ 
rality in fashion toward the end of the list century. 

“eriiat a” 

III No. 12 —In the .Aecoimt of the Population of Sweden, 
p. .‘Ityt, line I.'t, for .SOI),!)!."), read .'(O.qiS—and for 
.'H 7 ,r> 7 :t, read .a+./y.'l—these lypograpliieiil errata were 
made in the origintil. 
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P HYSIC S. 

1. liwgraphh iil .‘Jcroiint of TiuMheMon. • 

J OUIS Jean Marie Daubenton, who acquired so 
-4 brilliant a reputation as a naturalist, was born at 
Montbar in tlie department of the Cote d’Or, in 
France, on tlie 29tli May 17lb’. His father, Jean 
Daubenton, was a notary in that place, and his mo¬ 
ther’s name was Marie Pichenot. In his youth he dis¬ 
tinguished himself by the sweetness of his temper, and 
by bis diligent application to his studies. The Jesuits 
of Dijon, under whose tuition he w'as first placed, 
noticed him in a pcadiar manner. Having gone 
through a course of what was called ph 'tlusophii, under 
the Dominicans of Dijon, his father, who destined him 
f(;r the church, and who hiid made him assume the 
ecclesiastic.al dress at the age of twelve, sent Aim to Paris 
to study theology. Hut his pr^lilection for natural his¬ 
tory induced him privately to study medicine. Ac¬ 
cordingly he attended the lectures of Baron, Marti- 
nenq, and Col dc Villars, and likewise those of 
Winslow, Hunault, and Antoine fle Jussieu in the 
botanic garden. I’he death of his father in 1730 en¬ 
abled him to follow his inclination without constraint. 
•Accordingly he took a degree at Rheims in 1741, and 
returned to his own country with the intention of 
following the practice of medicine. But fortune des¬ 
tined him for a more brilliant ctreer. 

Montbar had given birth about the same time to 
another man of a very dilferent character, who, 
though possessed of an indcjteudcnt fortune, a robust 
constitution, and actuated by a violent passion for' 
pleasure, h.id determined notwithstanding to devote 
himself to the cultivation of the sciences. This man 
•was Buffon. Hesitating for some time what branch 
of physics he should make his p^uliar study, he tried 
by turns geometry, mcchi^iical philosophy, and agri¬ 
culture. At last his friend Dufoy, whS during his 
short suix:rintcndancc had rescued the botanic gardeil" 
from that state of neglect in winch former physicians 
had left it, and who had procured for BuflFon the re¬ 
version of his ufiice, dying, and leaving him his place, 
Ilufibn's choice was fixed on natural history, and he 
vsaw before him that immense field which he after¬ 
wards traversed with so much eclat. 

Natural liistun* was at« that time Httle else than a 
dry catalogue of names, destitute of that methodieal 
srraiigement, of that precision, of those interesting 
details which have since distinguished it. It occuj)icd 
s very low station among the sciences, and instead of 
being a fashionable study, was degraded intothedrudge 
of medicine and surgery. Eutfon funned the bold 
plan of living life to this dry and apparently stcril 
mass, of painting nature .is she is, always young, 
always active; of pointing out tlie harmony of all 
her parts, and the lawstby which they are combined 
tpto one systetn, and of giving his picture all the glow, 
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all the freshness, all the charms of nature herself. 
But to secure success it was necessary to make truth 
the basis of his system. Every thing must be col¬ 
lected, revised and examined. 'Ihe forms and dimen¬ 
sions of animals must be compared, and their internal 
structure ascertained. The aident and impatient spirit 
of Buffon coifld ill brook a task so tedious and paiu- 
ful, and the imj^rfecticai of his sight rendered him 
unqualified for it. He looked about therefore for a 
man possessed of sufficient judgment, patience, and 
neatness of hand for his purpose, and at the same 
time modest enough to submit willingly to act a se- 
condarj' part. He found such a man in Daubentou, 
the companion of his infancy. 

Tlie character of these two philosophers was almost 
opposite in every respect. Buffon was violent, impa¬ 
tient, rash; Daubenton was all gentlenc.ss, patience, 
and caution: Buffon wished to divine the truth rather 
than to discover it; Daubenton believed nothing 
which he had not himself seen and ascertained^ 
Bufibn suffered his im.igination to lead him from na¬ 
ture 5 Daubenton, on tlie contrary, discarded from his 
writings every expressipn which was calculated to 
mislead. They were tlius happily fitted fo correct 
each dther’s faults. Accordingly the history of qua¬ 
drupeds, which appeared while tht^ laboured together, 
is the most exempt from error of any of the divisions 
which constitute fiuflbn’s natural liistory. 

Buffon drew Daubenton to Paris about 1742: pro¬ 
cured for him the place of (leinonsti utur uf the cabinet 
of natural hktorii, at first with a salary of only .500 
fravfii, but which was gradually encreased to 2000. 
He furnished him likewise with a lodging, and ne¬ 
glected notliing to secure his comfort and comeniencc. 
Daubenton on bis side devoted himself to second tl e 
views of bis benefactor. The cabinet of natural his¬ 
tory, which was arranged, and in a great measure cnl- 
lected by his means, was of immense service. In the 
history of quadiup^s, he gave the description and 
dissection of 182 species of quadrupeds. These details 
contained a vast number of new facts, and arrangeil 
in such a manner that the most curious results is often 
obtained merely by comparing them H*gether. lliis 
work procured for Daubenton a very high reputation, 
and drew upon him the envy of Reaumur, who at that 
time considered himself as at the head of natural 
histoiy. But tlie credit and reputation of Buffon was 
sufficient to prevent his friend from falling a victim to 
the attack of this formidable antagonist. 

In the subsequent parts of his natural histon' Biiffiin 
was persuaded to separate himself from Daiilieriton. 
This injured the precision and value of these parts 
excessivel/: while it deprived Daubenion of I2,(jt0 
francs a year. Afterwards the intimacy between ifiem 
revived, and continued till the death of Buffon. 

The number of dissert-jtions on imturai lii.torr 
which Daubenton published in tlie Mcmc. J 'tis 
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Vvcnrh Acaciciny, is so "mat, lliat cirn a list of lliL’in 
woniil l)c loo l<)ii}» for tins place. Descriptions of dif- 
forent animals,,■dissections, comparisons between the 
forms of dilfoient animals, nnatoinical examinations 
of fossil bones, to dctorniinc the animals to tvhidi 
tliey bad belon<;cd, (lie nliysiology of vegetables, and 
dirterent parts of iniiicr.ilogy, successively occupied 
him i not to mention his experiments on agriculture 
and rural C( onoiny, which, however, were of more 
SCI vice to him afterwards than all the rest of his la- 
bom s, on account of tlio reputation among the popu¬ 
lace which they had procured him. 

Jn tlie year l7lM,wheii tlic dregs of tlvc people were 
masters of France, Daubenton, was under the neocs- 
fcily of ajiplving to the section of sani-cdlolU-n I'or a 
ccrtitlcate of civism, to enabic him to retain his place 
in the garden of plants, whicJi he had tilled with lio- 
iionr for .‘^‘2 years. .V professor atul academician 
would .sc.arcely have obtained it i bat it was ivfiddy 
granli-d to .'slicpherd Danbentou, under wliicli title it 
li.td been fortunately presented, ^^''c .•-h ill tr.anslato 
it word for word as a curiosity for tlie gratillcation of 
our rc.ulers, omitting only tlie b.id grammar and 
^polling, wbich caimoi be ti.m.sl.itcd. 

SKOTIOX Of TMK S A \ “-C!; i.oTTT'.S. 

C'r'/>v f»/' iht extract of t'u ih ii/aru'hmx of the General 
.IsMinhhi nf the Sitliia'ijl lie filth ofiiheJn^l ificattr 
ttf the :iil nuiiitk nfi the '2d in at (J i/it Freiu/i Ripah- 
tic one and i idhistUc. 

It appeals that .iflcr ilie re fort made to the frater- 
n.d society of thc^sfciioii of the'f/*''-c«/o//f.' «oticern- 
ing the g od ciiisrn. and acts of humanity which the 
.Sliv'j)!icici Danbcnion h.is alw.iys testified, the tJcucral 
Assembly unanimously decree to give him a certificate 
ol cnism, and the pre.sidi:nt followed by several mem¬ 
bers of the said assembly give him the fraternal hug, 
with all the, acfl.nnation.s due to a true model of hu¬ 
manity w'hich has been testified by several renewals of 
the hiig. 

(Signed) R. G. Dardel, President, 
true Copy.) 

(Signed! Domovt, Secretary. 

Resides his publications, D.mbeutoii was t'f great 
service to science as a lecturer. From 177o he gave 
lectures on natural history in the (h)llcge of Medicine. 
In lie lecinred on rural cboiioniy. lie was ap¬ 
pointed profe.ssor of mineralogy by the convention at 
the garden of plants, and he gave lectures during the 
opheinernl existence of the Surrnal School, He was 
likewise one of the editors of the Journal des Savans, 
ami rontrihuted to both the Encyclopedias. As a 
lecturer he was extremely popular, and what is un¬ 
common, he retained his popularity to the last. 

Notwithstanding the feebleness of his cbnstitution, 
lie arrived at a very adtnnced age withopt much dis¬ 
ease or I0.S.S of his faculties. This may be in some 
mea.suro ascribed to the gentleness of his temper, and 
his I'cnurKabte resignation. He was temperate and 
moderate even in his studies. Part of hia time was 
speftt in reading romances with his wife. 

In the year he was appointed one of the mem¬ 
bers of the conservative'senate, and he resolved to 
aiiciid the meeting of it. This obliged him to alter 
his regiiueji. Tin* season was •severe. tAt the first 
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meeting ili.it he allcudod he fell from his scat In an 
.ipoplectic lit. The moit speedy a.wistance was jno- 
enred, and by its means he was lestoicd to his senses. 
With the utmost calmness he pointed ontfvitli his 
fingers the jnogress of the paraly.sis in diilerent parts 
of his body, and died on llio iirst of J.muary UjOi) 
w ilhoul a single struggle. 

©. O/i the presence of Prussic .Iciil ready Joriacd in 
different J'/ant'i. 

y*hc are informed in the 5b'lh volume of the Journal 
de Pliysique (p. Ib’O) that M. Schr.ider, a eliemist and 
apothec.ary at Berlin, has foinul prussic acid ready 
formed in tlie water of the laurns ccrasus or bay lau¬ 
rel, in the infusion of peach leaics, in bitter ahiiond.s, 
and ill dilTcrent other plants. These infusions have 
the property of precipitating iron bine, and alford all 
the otlii v characters of prussic .icid. This di^cmeiy 
is of considerable importance. 'I'hc rc ■mblancc be¬ 
tween the odour of these plants, and tb it of prnssic 
acid has been long known. V,'e now see tliat the 
smell of the jieacli blossoms, and of biller .ilnionds 
is actually owing to the presence of pnissie acid. 

The discovery of Schr^qder Ii.h been more lately roii- 
lirmcd by tlie oxpi^rimtails of \',!nfjiiclin,* wlkise 
ikill as .a chemic al analyst is Known lo all the w'orld. 
He distilled a mixture of ccjual parts ot pounded apri¬ 
cots and w'ater iiiSi sand bath, and slopt ibe process 
when most of the water had come over, 'J'lit' liquid 
obtained was colourless, its smell like lliar of bitter 
almonds and very strong; its taste intensely bitter. 
It did not redden the tincture of tnrnsol. A few 
drops of the solution of iron were added: the inm was 
precipitated by ammonia, the mixture agitated for 
some instants, and then diluted sulphuric acid w.is 
added. Part of the iron was dissolved, but a bluish 
green matter remained on which the acid had no ac¬ 
tion, This matter remained green though exposed 
for some days to the air, but it became blue by the 
action of boiling water. Alkalies deprived it of its 
colour and made it yellow, which proves that it was 
really prnssiat of iron. The same results were ob¬ 
tained w'hen a mixture of Jjilter almonds and water 
were distilled by the heat of a water batli. The first 
^Jai't of the liquid which came over in that case, con¬ 
tained almost the whole of the prussic acid. I’hc 
whole product of the dislillation had the projierty of 
gii ing a red colour to tlie tincture of turnsul. 

Mr. Vaucjuelin supposes that the prussic acid is 
not in tlie same state in tlicse plajits, as in the blue, 
prussiat of iron. Since it give.s with iron a greeii 
precipitate instead of a blut;. Rerthollet has shewn, 
timt common prussic acid acquires this property by 
the action of oxymurialic acid, and of course by the 
absqrption jof oxygen. The prussic acid obtained from 
animal and vegetable bodies by the action of nitric 
acid is in the same state. 

The small quantity of precipitate obtained by tlie 
action of iron on the watery protlucts of the above- 
mentioned vegetable bodies, induces Mr. Yauquelin 
to suppose, that their bitter taste and peculiar smell 
is not owing solely to the prussic acid which they con- 
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tain; unlc=i5 tint acid l)e so mo.liliod In tliom as nut jj dc.tiu^cd c, 
lij be in a proiicr state tor pre.'ij)itarm" in)n. I 

t Mr. Vauquilin found, that after the prn'.-,ic acid ■ 

. Jnd l)Ocfi se|):iratcd from tlicsc vcm’iahle botlics by a | 

Yuodciate heat, a stron;;or heat produced no more of I 
\t, but that llu* produi-ts thus obtained, contained 
innch ammonia, and givatiy resembled wliat is prd- 
cuH*d Ivom animal matters by a similar process. 

( til mixing two parts of alcohol with one part 
almonds, and di-.liUing. t!ic alcohol was nhtnineil of 
nn excessively bitter taste, but no traces of juussic 
acid could be detected in it. It can scarcely bo doubled 
that prussic acid is coni lined also in tho kernels.of 
pc tclics, plumbs, cherries. See. 




. 1 . (hi t/ie Soirfir of dnijii.s. />// Proust.* 

Mr. I’lMUst ha-i lately <!cl('cteJ in grapes a new 
spc.!of sug.tr, wliich the l.sisis of wine. It dif- 
ti i -. Irom tho sugar obtained from the sugar cane in its 
inode of ri).sl,illi/ing, S.c. 'Ihc tpianiity of it con- 
t.iined m t.be nuiicatel grape amounts to thirty pails 
in tiii; hundred. This eminent chemist has ascertained 
.i'.-.o, ih.it '.bning tlie fermentation of w 5 n<^, azotic gas 
i'. alw.iys dlicng.'.gcd tog"tLer v. itii the carbonic ;u iil 
gas; whereas in the ferinciiTaiion of gluten (is in 
In. ai|) the rail,(.me ai id discng.igcd is always ace an- 
painc J by liydrogiai gas. 

4. (>ii xrfiicii tiihf plurt- *' tin Atnwnplu i f in 

thr 'lull pel'll It' Zieic.v. 

Mr. r amark, wlio for some yc.irs past has devoted 
him .elf with much real to the study of Motcorologv, 
b.is publlsh'-d a long paper on tho subjoot in tli.ii 
tiiiiuixr of tlio .loiirnd de Pliv^^iqno wliioli w'as pnh- 
lislicd in I'cbniary. lie complains as usual of llie 
little .'•i!tciiti',M p.iid to the subject, and spends a cou- 
sidcr.iblc p.iit ot llie paper in pointing out the absur¬ 
dities and mist.ikes of other meteorologists, and in ii> 
ihilging himself in sneers at their e.\pence. Our rea¬ 
ders we, liisj/C w'ill loi pvc us for passing over all tlic.sc 
p.'.s.,ages, and for tainiying mir.sehos with the follow¬ 
ing .sliort statemeni, whiih ciwitains every thing ot 
any im.porlanc'c in [..amark’s essay:— 

1. Tile (haiiges in tl^^ atmosphere l«i our climate 
tire ow iiig to two causes ; namely, 1st, the intluen<^ 
of the sun j t'd, the influence of the w-iiids. llie first 
of these e.uises varies regularly udih the season. Of 
course all the irregularity in the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere is owing to tlfb second cause. 

■ '2. livery change ill the wind produces .also a change 

in tlie state of the atmosphere and aspect of the .sky; 
because it profluccs a change in the temperature of 
the air. The rca.son of ^his is obvious. All wiuijs of 
any duration must come from portions of the atmo¬ 
sphere either to the north or the soutli of our climate, 
and of course be colder or hotter than the nieas tem¬ 
perature of our air. 

d. When tlie atmosphere is in its natural state, die 
stratuni of it whicli is nearest tho earth is hottest, and 
every stratum diminisiies in temperature at a certain 
rate, according to its distance Ironi the e.'irth. 

4. When tills iiatflral state, of the atmosphere is 

• * Journal dc I’hydquc, so, 113. 


I 'vijse.l b\ r.ny e.'.ti c, th.' c'lnscijiu.tice 
is 111.II tiv n1.,\ 1 -, 11 ',ciwist and r.iiii i..!ls 

."■i. \V 111 11 a noiih i,r iiorth-iMsl wii^l ril P.uis i.s ae- 
r.oniplined viib .i ih ir skv and line we.iilii-v, ii is iv/a- 
p/r, lb. It is to siy it («•( npii's the whole el ilir .itmo- 
splie're fiein the snrt'.iceef tlie earth to the hiy.hevt |'.nt 
that is concerned in the phenomena of meiciiiulii'v. 
in that case the Icmpcr.iiiirc ot tlie aii is lowered, and 
the baiMUK'U’r lises on .lecounl of the, inferior den.sily 
ol the .'Older air. 

t>. When a north or novth-e.isl wind is aecoiiipanied 
willi a c!i,e.,!v sky or r.iin, it i' not .\i,iiple. It is •on- 
fined lo tiic i*)feiioi'slrat.i of the :itinosphere; while, 
at a eerl.iin heiglit, llie wind blows in the enntr.iry 
dirialion as l’ioi;i the '.oi^ih or souih-we-.t; as tn.iy bo 
aiceriained b.y tl'.e motion of the higher clonils. In 
that •"ise tile haioincler sinks on iRcount oi the in¬ 
ferior e’en ,ity of the supci ior warm enivi nt of air. In 
tin; c ec tlie Ualinal state of the atniospIi(.Te is iini ited, 
llie current liom the soniti w'annnig the hi ;lier re¬ 
gions of tlie almi'Sjilicrc, while the current l’.•<ll!■l llie 
iioi'ih cools its inti'iior regions nin, h more than usual. 

7. When a soiith-wc't wind oceu|)ics hoili the 
lower and sui'crior ic-oi'iis of th*' .uin.isplijic. or in 
other Words, w lien it is »i///p/c, llu; sky is iisnaily o\cr- 
east, and r.iMi l.isi f.ills. 

•H. WIkii .1 scuih-vu’st wind is coufiued to the, 
lower rei'/ioiis of the atmosplicre, while a iiorlli i a t 
wil'd blows in the superior regions, th" sk y t'mains 
elc.ir and tin- we.iilu rliiic, hec.iusc th" n.ituraJ sUiloof 
the :itnio'.j)lu're is m.iiiilained. 

Snell ar.' il.e eoiitlusions w lib.h T.amai k dr.c.vs from 
his ohsenalions. 'I'liey are eerl.iuily einioiis, and if 
ihey hold .it I’.iiis it t.in sc.ireelv IjC doubled lluii llu-y 
will bold lici"-' a'so, a.tlie disl.inee between the, *'^ 1 . 
cities is not great, and their relative .situations noltciy 
diHereiit. 'I lu^'y deserve therefore the attention of oiir 
melforologists, especially as, if they he verified they 
may throw' eonsider.ihle light on the <'ans(.s of r.iin 
w'hieh at present are involved in .soumcli obsi,mily. 

5. 0/ the Xeceuitp of If nler to the Ctileiiiiillun of 
Jjimeslaiic, 

About a dozen years ago. Dr Priestley announced 
it as his opinion, that water is e.sseniial to the gasi'oiis 
form of Iwdie.s, and fliat .substatu'es iievi r assume that 
form unless when they are in contact with that rupiid. 
He gave several very ingenious experiments in proof 
of his opinion, the most remarkalile of wliii li was tlio 
separatiiMi of carbonic acid from native c.nbtv.ait ot 
barytes, by p.issing the va-ponr of w.iler over it while, 
in a state of ineande.scence. after it had withstood the 
utmost violence of heat while dry, without devour 
sition. These opinions of Dr. Piicstley we.re op 
at the time by Berthollet w'itlj great warmth, v.. 
because they were bionglit forward in oppo'-iiion to 
the Lavoisierian tlumry of eomhustion aiul its eoiise- 
<]uences, which W'cre then the subjects of discussion. 
But that Sagacious chemist has lately adopted tlie very 
opinion which he at tliat time oj)po.sc<l, and lifts d '- 
fended it with hirs usual a';uieuess in his meiit disser¬ 
tations on charcoal and its ccni! iiutioii'. 

That the presence of wale ladliiiKs li.e decompo- 
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sition of the eirthy carbonat* is a fact which must 
have been observed by every chemist, and has been 
long known to, those who are habitually engaged in 
burning limesfonc. I^rd Stanhope employs for his 
lime-kiln charred pit-coal or cinders drenched in 
water, and the quantity of fuel which he uses is much ' 
smaller than what is necessary in common cases. 
This, no dmibt, is partly owing to the excellent struc¬ 
ture of his furnace; but partly also to the presence of 
tlu' water with which the cinaers arc soaked. 

Mr. Pictet has lately made a set of experiments on 
this subject. He attempted to calcine chalk in close 
vessels, with, and without water, and,thc diflerence 
with respect to the facility of the separatiou of the 
carboiiir ac id he oijscrved to be enormous. The pro¬ 
duction of this acid gas alwa'ys ceased in the appara¬ 
tus, iiotwithst.iiiding tlie heat, when the whole water 
of aggregation had separated, and made its appearance 
again in torrents, whenever the vapour of water was 
made to p.ass cner tlie surface of the chalk. 

We had occasion lately to verify these experiments. 
We happened to be analysing two specimens of 
lime-stone, one of which contained a considerable 
proportion ot water, the other none itt all. On mak¬ 
ing the experiment we found that the carbonic acid 
gas was much sootier si'jjarated from the tirst species, 
than from the second, in the same lire and in the 
same circumstances. 

Those persons who have occasion to calcine lime¬ 
stone for the dirtcrent purposcc of the arts and agri¬ 
culture will do well to attend to this important dis- 
tiuclioii. 

6'. On Albumen an a component Part of Plants. 

From certain experiments of Fourcroy on the juice 
of various plants, and on the water in which vvlic.it 
flour has been washed, chemists had admitted the 
presence of albumen in a variety of plants. In it dis¬ 
sertation on the green feeiila of plants published by 
Proust in the Journal de Physique for February, that 
celebrated chemist examines these experiment.s of 
Fourcroy, aiul compares the properties of the supposed 
albumeti with those of real albumen or ti7o7e of egg. 
He demiuislrates tliat they difler in every particular, 
and that the supposed albumen of Fourcroy approaches 
nuii:h nearer to gluten in its pioperties than to albu¬ 
men. Hence he draws as a conclusion, that albumen 
lias not been liiih<‘.rtu observed in the vegetable king¬ 
dom, and that the opinion of Konclle, (bat the green 
lecula of plants eotitains a substance anaiagous to glu¬ 
ten, is well founded. 

■7.To the EDITOR of the LITERARY J017RNAL. 

Mr. Editor, 

As it is tiot within the means of every lover of 
literature in tliis country, to get access to authentic 
memoirs of foreign writers eminent in the walks of 
scietice; it has appeared to me, that the occiViional in- 
serli(in of Biographical Notices forms not the least 
iiitercsiiiig part <if the plan upon which your Journal 
;> conducted. Under this persuasion, I send you the 
tbllowiiig short account of tlie Lite aiut Writings of 
fraiii.is Bcdi, one of the brightest ornamcTti of let-i 
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ter’d Italy. I may, perhaps, from time to timci be 
a further contributor to this department. 

I am your well-wi.sher, 

Nunquam Ot/osus. 

Francis Fedi was born of a noble family at Arezzo 
in 1626 . He studied at Padua, where he took tbh 
degree of Doctor in Philosophy and Physic; and very 
soon afterwards rendered himself so conspicuous by 
liis talents and acquirements in these sciences, that he 
was appointed first phy.sician to the grand dukes Fer¬ 
dinand If. and Cosmo IK. At thi.s time the academy 
del Cimento was occupied in a series of philosopliical 
experiments which gave full scope and employment 
to Redi's genius; and at the desire of his noble patron, 
he undertook the investigation of the salts which are 
obtainable from different vegetables. With what suc¬ 
cess these experiments were conducted, 111 . 1 )' be seen 
by referring to his works. His principal attention, 
however, was directed to two more important sub¬ 
jects: viz. the poison of the viper, and the genera¬ 
tion and properties of insects. In tlie tirst of 
these inquiries he siiewcd the surprising difference 
there is bd^iwcen swallowing the viperine poison, and 
having it applied to the surface of the body by a 
wound. He also proved that, coiitrar}' to the as!.cr- 
tion of Charas, the virulence of the poison docs not 
depend upon the cage or exasperation of the aninnil, 
since the poison collected from a viper killed without 
being previously irritated, and droppt;d into 1 wound 
produces the same fatal effects, as that which is in¬ 
fused into a wound made by the animal when pur¬ 
posely teized until it bites. On the subject of insects, 
lie refuted the doctrine maintained by all the ancients 
and by many modeijis, of putrefaction being the 
cause of their generation; a doctrine whirh had, in¬ 
deed, been attacked some years before by an Italian 
author named Aromatari, but not with that weight of 
facts and force of argument which are so conspicuous 
in this treatise and the rest of Redi's writings. His 
observations on various natural productions brought 
from the Indies, and on animals that live within other 
living animals {osser-j-azioni inturnu agli animaii r/- 
venti che si troxano negti animaii xivtnli) exhibit many 
curious experiments and discoverie>s. But while he 
"/as thus engaged in philosophical pursuits, he did 
not neglect the duties of his profession, as a physi¬ 
cian. His letters contain numerous histories of dis¬ 
eases and of their treatment; for he kept a register of 
all remarkable cases and consultations. He was par¬ 
ticularly diligent in noticing the operation of remedies^* 
and ill many disorders enjoined a very* abstemious 
diet. Redi’s merits, however, were not confined to 
ph^osopby and medicine. lie was also an excellent 
philologist and an elegant poet. All his writings pos¬ 
sess the attraction of a pure and polished style; and 
the Academy della Ciruca justly regarded him as oife 
of the best authorities, in the composition of their 
celebrated Dictionary. This indefatigable philoso¬ 
pher and amiable man died at Pisa in lti98| having 
previously suffered mucli from epileptic attacks. After 
his death, a medal was struck in honour of his name, 
by order of Cosmo III. His vyorks have gone through 
various editionsi but that whicli was printed at 
{lies iu 7 vols, 4to. is esteemed the best. 
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\ NOTKI’:S. 

I Mr. the cr.iyon painter, has brought his globes 

\ of the hloon to great perfectinn. VVe observwl the foUow- 
Mng Lines written on one of them: 

\ Me propc viilerunt Aciaron, Endvniioniiue 

’ Hos meiniiii solos; ast ubi Russclius? , 

Auctore Nevil Maskclyne. A. R. 
Actron and Endyn;ion saw me near. 

But when did 1 to Rusiel thus appear ? • 

Afa/ve, at his lleposilory in Tavistock-street, Covent* 
garden, has among other rnrious specimens of Ores, &c. 
some Siilphafc of Sfronllan from Italy; some Vases made 
from Silver Veirt Fluor-, a specimen of Native Gold crys¬ 
tallized, and a large Vase of F/uor Spar, valued at atK) 
guineas, made after one of Sir W. 1 lamilton’s. 

It has often been remarked, by observing Mariners, that 
a peculiar motion is given to Ships, by a sort of recoil, and 
cross undulations of the swell, on the approtich to any 
land: it may l>e felt even by a person in his bed.—^If the 
same agitation of the water takes place at a great distance 
from any land, it denotes a sudden shift of wiifd; and this 
obscrvatinn may prove of essential service to young seamen 
on the Cortst of America, where the AVind often shihs 
suddenly from the southward to the N. W. and then blows 
a hurricane, so that not a moment should be lost in pre¬ 
paring for it. For want of tMs precaution many vessels 
arc taken by the lee and founder. 'I'his was the case with 
Kodney’s I^rizcs, the fate ol many of which, such as the 
i'dle dc Paris, the Cenlaur, &c. is still fresh in the me¬ 
mory of the public. • 

It would prove of essential service to Naval men, if a cor¬ 
rect account of the prevailing Winds in different ^as, was 
. published bvauthnrity, from the Observations of experienced 
officers. Wc still too much lean to theories of CIn.set 
llcasoners Much lias indeed l>ecn done, but much remains 
to be performed.—^The following, is the seaman's adage: 

“ Mind, if the Wind's bAbre the Rain, 

You hoist your Top-Sails up attain; 

But if the Rain precedes the Wind, 
llten quick your 1'op-Sails closely bind. 

LITERATURE. .. 

1. Percival’s Account of Ceylon. (Concluded from our 
last Number^ 

THE Ceylonese have formerly possessed more learn¬ 
ing and science than noW, as may be inferred from 
inscriptions on the ruins of temples, which the native^ 
and Malabars, employed by the Dutch, have in vain 
attempted to interpret, and from ruins of temples 
built of hewn stone, and also some temples in a per¬ 
fect state of preservation, which are of superior work¬ 
manship to any erected in later times in the lower 
part of the country.* (pp. 188, 203, 381.) 

.The interior part of the island is much encumbered 
with mountains, and alnfost covered with wood, agri¬ 
culture being in a lower state here than in any omer 
part of India. A more tranquil condition and more 
liberal intercourse with their European neighbours, 
may introduce a lUore vigorous cultivation, and then 
the country may easily recover its former population: 
for the remains of some towns, now in ruins, shew 
that the Caiulian kingdom was once more flourishing 
and populous than it is now. 

'ilic ninth chapter treats of the religion of the 
Ceylonese, The priesGs of Buddou, the next in dig- 
•mty to the Supreme Being, are called Tiriitaaics. 

* Some of the temples in Cnkin are described by Captain 
iieckenzie, in the Asiatic Reseatcues, Vol. VI. i 


They have the chief m.inagement of affairs at the 
court of Candy; and their privileges an,! I'ovvcrs are 
equal to those of the papal hierarchy in tlie higliest 
days of their exaltation. 

The tenth and eleventh chapters are allotted to cir¬ 
cumstances which distinguish the Cinglese from the 
Caiidians, and a description of the Candian territory: 

‘ The state of constant hostility in which the Cundians 
have so long continued with ihv Kuropeans, and the inde¬ 
pendence which their mniiiitiiins enahled them to maintain, 
liuve tendered the lines of their eharacter more Itold and 

f iromiiieiit, wj^ilu the siibicciioii and ii.niqiiillity of the 
owlanders have greatly softened the more rugged trails of 
their natural disposition.’ • 

Thu Mohandrews, or» noblemen, among the Cin- 
glesc living under the European doiuinicn, an: fond , 
of imitating EuroptMn manners. Most of them s|)ealv 
Dutch ami the Portuguese of the island; and many 
have made some progre.ss in learning lioglisli. Their 
affections may easily be conciliated so as to render 
them sincere triends to the British government, which 
may thus be established on a surer foundation than 
those of the Portuguese and Dutcli. 

The twelfth chapter describes the civil and militaiy 
establishments of the kingdom of Candy, which are 
in a much more barbarous state than might be ex¬ 
pected from the descendants of people who enjoyed a 
considerable degree of civilization thou.sands of years 
ago. Much of the misery of the people is ascribed 
by My. P. to the oppression of the Dutch, which was 
so intolerable, that they aciiially lueditated a total de¬ 
sertion of their country, and proposed to seek for re¬ 
fuge in Bamiseram, an island near the opposite coast 
of India. But even from eml^'riitiuii, al/nost the last 
resource of despair, they were debarred by the DutcTi,' 
who, possessing every inch of the coast, compelled 
then} to remain cooped up in their mountains. A 
more generous and conciliating policy, it is hoped, 
will now change the Candinns from indignant op¬ 
pressed enemies into contented and happy neighbours, 
connected with us by a reciprocation of good offices 
and the advantagc.s of commerce. 

The thitteeiiih chapter is appropriated to the Bedahs, 
or Vaddahs, a race of savages, who shun all inter* 
course with the other inhabitants, and live entirely in 
a state of nature on the flesh of wild animals, wild 
honey, and the spontaneous fruits of their forests. 

The four next chapters aie employed in describing 
the animals, vegetables, and minerals of Ceylon. 
Among the animals the tirst rank is due to tlie ele¬ 
phants, those of Ceylon, though not the largest, be • 
ing superior to all others in form and sagacity. Among 
the ve^t^ble productions there are two species of 
bread-fruit, an<l a species of palm proilucing sugar. 
A separate chapter is devoted to the cinnamon, the 
most important production and tlie staple of Ceylon, 
where it grows to greater perfection, and cspecidlly iu 
the neighbourhood of Colombo, than in any other pait 
of Ute world. It may, however, in point of in^r- 
tance, in time yield to tea, which is found to*be a 
native of the forests in the least fertile districts of the 
island. An officer informed Mr. F. that he found 
the tea eq^al to any produced in China, ‘ and that it 
was in bis power to’point ouMo gc;;»TnmeiJt the means 
of cultivating it in a pro^Kr manner.’—What a pros- 
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pc(t of .wvant.);,*' tliis nnr h-'w becoiu ' a ii.- 1 

ni'<;;>ary of life, holds out to liif puniSM-rs of C i \lou! | 
—As Mr. r. ffous iiol proti'ss himself a naturalist, 
liis descriptions are not eiieuiuliercd with scieulilic 
terms, and will prohihly on that account bo, the more 
acceptable to uiiie out of ten of hi.s readers- but they 
are smltcieully descriptive, and, vve presuiuc, per¬ 
fectly acruiate.. 

I'iie roni'ludiiif; chapter contains some ohsevvali(<ns 
on the pre^eut state of the island, iuiprovcttculs al- 
rc.idy made or practicable, revenue, establishments, 
and advantages. ^ 

‘ As a field for rnmm'-rcial I'Ulrrp'-ise, as .a p-iu-ral di'ii'a 
for store’, and troop', auil.i-.aeeiMreot <' 0 'iiomnie.uioii nitli 
our other Ilt-l-liuVi i pos‘.e^sioil■., tin le r.ui no olii< r stiitioii 
be pointed out to eipi.d it in tli.il ipcuter of tin- world.’ 

After iinishiiv’ lus ticciaiiit of the island, Mr. T. 
gives a Jotirtial of the emhas.sy to the court of I'aiuly 
in I SOO. 'I'he amhassador was rci-eivi-d with civility 
Jiiixed willi jealott-. tippieheiisioii, or rather terror. 
An aimy of the itiiiives attended all his niolious, ;uid 
Jiiiug on Ills skirls so ;ts to pn-vent :uiy communirntion 
with the country; and all the vvoiucn wt re coiujilet'-ly 
leniovcd from h.iviii;; the .siinlli-.t ml'’ici)i:rse with Ins 
reliinie, tivpicvcnt ihein (Vom oiviiig any infotinalion. 
]n Older to shun observation, tlie audienees, ihoup;h 
conducted with 3s mueli pomposity as the poveily (.1 
the eoiirl w-ouKl a.huit, wen- all given in the night 
time by the Iiglit ot ti'rches. ^ 

W'e Iiave ito-.v givt u .i brief view of the l•ontcnt.s of 
Mr. IVtcivai's work, vviih a tew spoeimctis and 
abridged estiaets ol' vvh.it we tlionght most interest¬ 
ing, and hni a lew, lor it foiitiiii,-, mote interc.stiiig 
matter than many books of much giv.iter hulk. We 
-'.msl, liowcver, observe, lhal in :i residence ot' three 
yc.ir.-, he might surely have coll,-cted ,..s many vocablc.s 
of each c»(' the, languages spidvcii in C'eylon, ns vyould 
nave given Us .some idea ol them. ,Sui h eollecti'fiis, 
ot which there are, ni.iuy good specimens in Cook's 
Voyages, fnniisli a lich tre.it to the philologist, and 
ta llie investigator <,t' the oiigins of nati.ms. Anotlicr 
de.nideralum, which otu:ht not to li.ive been neglected, 
is an account of tiie imports tend exports, bnt more 
especi tlly the lattc-r, since the i.slatul h.is been under 
the Hiitish j^wcininent. 

It is scanely worth while to fiotice .some instances 
of carelcsstie.ss in coiti|v,sitioii which can only be cor- 
rectcil by practice, or to notice some colloquial vul¬ 
garisms,'- to w hl< li g'-mleincti who go abroad arc, 
pothaps, paiticidatly h.ible. 

The book is illustrateil by a map of Ceylon, rc- 
(lu(-ed by Arrow.smith troma diaa iiig in the posse.ssion 
of the cotnmbsioiiers for the allaiis ol India, and 
three clians. Jliil tl e gcograivhical dcsei iption of the 
isl.nid in the hegiiiimig ol the second chapter varies 
vcjy W idely tioiu the map. 

Map. 

Latitudi*. ''ll)’to It) !)()'.. .S''51'to 

Lon.giiutlc. 7U-' to 8'e''.Vt)'^ 4.‘r*to Sl*^ 5tj' 

Tciiyli .sbuiit ... niiki.!J4'd 1 geogr.iphical 

GrejiU-si breadth .. lUO .llOj miles. 

* S ir’i iis cwini f tip^rV'IS, .''p. no.) t'nat rntutii'i: and lont 
up eth ip. n-J. oil lor '/i-'r'i/fir.'Ol werlur u.t^. Fnrhal to 
jnR<: ip. I ;•:. iwara 1 rit Jund of /i;-', is, ,vrc bjiitviy^ \al6*ri»m 
pivi'kat to Loudon. , * 
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Ml . P. ought smdv to have known lli.it thiee de-*_ 
gipv.s of longitude (/f)" to Sg’) in the latitude of 
Ceylon cont;ii 11 17 •'< geographical inile.s, or a6out’.’I)/ 
ibitish statute miles. There are .some other geogra¬ 
phical discordances, r. g. the luiiji'iitlu ol Jatn.spatam 
(pp. ;ii2, l.i) appears /\:'i nhiiids in the map.—Dat.i- 
colo, (lO miles from Matnra (p. l.'J'J) is I-'J by a tahlo 
i^f rci.-ids at the end of lIic hook, and above ifit) geo¬ 
graphical miles by the road traced on the map.—^The 
descriptions, fiequcnily occurring, of the rivers Muli« 
vady and M.iliv agonga can by no means lie reconciled 
with the map. The latter is apparently descnbctl 
(pp. ;;f), .'57y) as sending its waters to both side.sof the 
isl.md.—^'I’lie table of the reads concludes with ob¬ 
serving, that llic slmrtist read to Candy i, between 
C.illuiM and Point ile Grille, being only ,'() or .SO milcr. 
Tliis gives rea.soii to believe tliat ( .iiidy, vvlieie must 
probably no celestial observation vva.s ever t.ikeii, 
ought to bb placed farther south than it is in the map. 

Kxcept these inaccuracies, some of wliich vve know 
not vvhetlier to ascribe to the map or the anihor, and 
llic deficiencies we have just luiited, Mr. P. ,i('.peai'R 
to have executed tlse ta.sk ho has taken upon himself 
with gtcaf merit: and lic h.t.s made aveiy coii'ider.iblc 
and valuable addition to our stock of iiiloru,alien 
concerning an island, which lijs been hitheito very 
imperfectly kiiowu, hut lias nov,- h'-eome exceedingly 
inleiesting toevery peison coniiecti-d with lii'ba .itfiiis, 
and, iiuleed, to cvciy subject (>f tlie lliitish empiie. 

‘2. Ciiinaifari intumoiih' i.diifhi iJil/u ro(sin llaliann, &c. 
— I'tmmvuhints on the Ilisl'in/ of' Jfo/ioii Poftri/, 
by J. M. Cre.scimbepi, edihrl b.i T. J. Mathia.s. 

(Co?icliidcd from our lb/// Kumhn.) 

I'rom a natural and almost irresistible p-.npensity of 
llie Inmian mind, people are generally apt to form an 
a-xalted opinion of the favourite object of their pur¬ 
suits, to ovcr-r.vic it in all its attributes, and to see 
through the prism of the passions any thing with 
which it hap})cns to he connected; and, upon this, 
we do not wonder if &Ir. Mathias eiiterfain.s the higli- 
cst idea of that branch of foreign literature to which 
he is profes.st'dly and enthusiastically devoted. As, 
iliowever, some of his expiessions on this subject are 
too strong, and h.ave, in our apprehension, a tendency 
to lead his readers into great projudii es in the same 
respect, we think it proper not to suffer them to 
pass without remark. In his niiiul, Italfi is the most 
poe/iidl of ami countri;—if the modern^ Ifuliaus ojf'cr 
thnuiihrs in compctiliou wil.'i their f,atin ancestors, they 
Kill Jiiiil no trau,ic poet if ,rnnsiilt rablc fame ainon^ 
ihejuttcr—the Jtalian lanf^uagr is ridniiiaUc for struc¬ 
ture, elciiunce, propricti/, splmdour and sublimitij-^ 
and no better studies can be iindi i taken in the present 
distr&sseil times of' poetrii than those of the Italian 
critics. We shall, in the same order, express what 
we think on each of these four weighty-and complicate 
prtjpositions. * 

1 . We agree with Mr. Mathias th.at It.ily is natu¬ 
rally the most poetical of all countries, and we have 
it in our power to give a reason why it possesses this 
great prerogative. Tlie charms ot tlie rliinate, and 
the br.autv of the archetypes throughout tlic country, 
joined to the lively temper, the vivacity of passions^ 
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and tlip enerry of ‘■.cntiment of tlic inhiibitanU, allbrd 
inevliinisti'nle and perfect models to all the imitative 
a'.tV ^Ve have also reason to think that the Italians 
wonlfl have been really unparalleled in poetical fame, 
if, ill the order of civilization, they had not been pre- 
ccflcd by the Greeks and Ivatiiis, and been con.se- 
cpienily doomed to be, in many departments, rather 
ingenious imitators than original poets. Taking, how¬ 
ever, the lacts as tliey arc, we must examine Imw liar 
the Itali.ins have duly availed thennelvcs of their tia- 
lural adv.Ullages for poetical pursuits; whether they 
ei Of possessed over their neighbours that inlinile su¬ 
periority to which they were originally entitled j and 
how m.iny, among the galaxy of their poets, are 
really entitled to an eierlasting seat in the temple of 
fame? \Vc apprehend that the ultimate decibion 
would be utterly unfavourable to the nation. 

2, The most unforrunate comparison which can be 
possibly made, in the present discussion, i.s that 
which Mr. Mathias makes between the modern and 
the ancient Italians in dramatic excellence. True it is 
thattlie Latins Iiad no tragic poet of cniinpnce, and this 
deficiency was the immediate result of the moral and 
political character of the llofhans; as that warlike, fero¬ 
cious, and sanguinary people, accustomed to the insult¬ 
ing and unmanly processions of triumphs, and to the 
still more, shocking and inhuman spectacle of the gla¬ 
diators had become l(v> callous to any natural feelings, 
to possess that tender and exquisite sensibility which is 
icijnisite to enjoy the melancholy pleasure of tragic 
scenes, exhibited on the stage. But the nvodern Ita¬ 
lians, without any ofthe.se obstacles, are full as much 
as their ancestors destitute of excellent tragic writers; 
anil this i.s in fart the only Ufanch of poetry in which 
theyaro acknowledged lobe notoriously deficient. The 
celebrated Merope of Matfei (the citadel into which 
tlipy retire whenever they are stormed by the batteries 
cf criticism) i.s most certainly an eminent perform¬ 
ance, as far as it eoncerns the happy expressions of 
maternal love, hut exceptionable enough in the de¬ 
lineation of characters, in t|ie succession of events, 
and in the dignity of style. The tragedies of Trissiiui, 
Ruccellai, Speroni, atid others, who ^ied their talent'; 
in such compositions, during the Kith century, aje. 
to adojit an expression trom Bettinelli, a 
putkii (/f t/ii‘ !>i ruU’st tiiiaicii: those of Gravina, Conti, 
P.inzuti, who made a similar attempt, towards the 
beginning of the* 18tli century, are alreadij gone (n 
the fniiiilu xanH of/hr Capukls; and the famous txmnt 
Alfieri, who, early in life, mistook his sour, alra- 
bilarion.s, and misanthropic temper for a fine tragic 
genius, has alrcady^nrvived liis renown. It i.s now 
pictty generally said of him, what was knrAvn but 
to few in the last generation, that possesses a 
* tipsy head and .a cold heart, and that his^tyle con- 
8 i.intly d^pkiys that discordant emphasis, which is 
rather the pi oof of a com ulsion than of sentiment or 
of eloquence. 

0 , W'e presume that Mr. Mathias has studied the 
It.ilian language in its constituent elements, and in its 
primitive anil genor.il combinations of words and sen¬ 
tences ; and in.thts point of view he is certainly au¬ 
thorised to call it ai/iiiirnhle. If, however, he takes 
tlie trouble (and he possesses the competency) to ex- 
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jmine it with respect to the justness of expressions, to 
the grad.ition of ideas, to perspicuity aud piecision, 
to logical accinary .and rheloric.d .oru.'.mcnts. We 
think, he m.iy alter his opinion. Aa fur us, our opini¬ 
on has long been liced, .ind we have constantly thought 
that the Italian !an>’,uage, in all the last luontioued 
atlrihnlos is infinitely inferior to the Knglish aiid the 
French, and perhaps also to some others, in modern 
Europe. 

4. We frankly declare that neither in the presi nt 
nor in any other times we shall ever apply for poetical 
or oratorical instruction to the critics of Italy, \ 
country which has prodiviv.l sui li men as Aildi'.on, 
Johnson, and Mclmoih, whilst the.iil ol' writing w.-is 
connected with graminatic il and rhcloric.d doctrines, 
and such men again as Ilunrc, Blair, and Gampbell, 
when it ha.s been grafted on the philosojihy of aius 
human mind, has no need of the Italian or am other 
foreign critics, howsoever great aud respect .ride! Ac 
quill ttiiiiis! E. D-1. 

:}, Same Arruvnt of the If'urLx of Don T/jrenzo Tic: vas, 

« Spa/iinh Er-.lnuit, on the and Adi/utp of 

Lan^uai'i's'. 

'I’he works of Don Lorenzo Hrrr.i’i ]>rc-cnta liler.ary 
phenomenon, the knowledge of which cannot hut 
prove extremely interesting to all men of letter.;, en¬ 
gaged in philological or etymological researches, and 
yet, with the exi cplion of Sp.iin and Italy, they .ire 
Init little known iiri'iuropc. The author published 
Ihftn at liis own cxpence at Cesena in Italy, wh’iue. 
the whole edition wa.s sent tn^p.ain, but even there 
but few Copies must h.ive b'-en throw n iiilo eireiihition, 
berau.se we do not find the least aei ount of ibem 
either in the “ Mi.miilat l.ilnano," or any S'Uher 
Spanish jx*riodieal publication. Those to which vv’e”’ 
particularly refer are four in number, and form il.c 
.I'th, 18lh, ‘.’(Mb and ‘il'-l volmucs of the complete 
edition of tliC works ot'our author; lint they are aKo 
sold sepal.itely uijiier the followiii'T titles: — 

1. Catoloico dellc liiiLini ioiiom iute, tS,.—A eatiilogne 
of all known languages, with an account of their al- 
linlty, cHsparily, iVe. 

2. Oripiiie, lonnazhne, iSc.—On flu* origin, forma¬ 
tion, mechanism, and liMi’nei'.y of idioms, it.r, 

l'oL'd>n/anoyii'i'^/ul/ii, ,\r.~-\ polvglot vocabu¬ 
lary of one linnihed and lifty la.ieu e’.es. containing 
new and uscfvd di.eoveiics, lelative to the structure, 
and mechanism ot wor.!-, ise. 

4. iSopgio pra'tno di lie hu'^nr, iS'C.—A practical 
essay on laiiguag'’s, C'liil.iiniug the l.oid’s ])r.iyer in 
upwards of three fiundrcvl langtmgcs an.I ili.ileels, iVe. 

'fhr /test vurl' is divi.led into live ehapteithe lir:.t 
of wflich contains an liisLoiie il account and eeiup.tn- 
tive view of Amerie.in langn.i'se', that is, ot the l.in- 
guages of 'J’irrradil ol ihe I’alifj^ons, oiLlnli, 

l‘aru"noy, lirn.d, and 'Jnru liimf, of tlie <)i(wiwio, 
Casanare, and Ml tn, of ilie ./«////, ., I'rnt, l<iiiito, ,as 
far a) Panama, A'lW Apiiii,('uli/oritiii, Aoith Amrnca, 
and I’hrida, « 

'Ibe second chapter contains tb"'. l:in<?n.iges of tiia 
South Sea fioni America to tlie I'liilippine island*; 
they consist of gp dialecp of the .W'//«y-lungue aud 
five iifferent languages ^f Mindanao. 
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In the third chapter the author treats of the Asiatic 
idioms in the following order:— I. Of the Chinese 
tongno with 1.5 dialec ts; '2. Of the language spoken 
from tlic mouth ot the Ganges to the Persian Gulf; 
3. Of the idioms of Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Chaldaea, 
Armenia, Natolia, Georgia, and the rest of the Turkish 
Empire; 4. The Tartarian languages or the idioms of 
Chinese Tartary, Russia and Japan. Under the article 
of Georgia the author shows the analogy which exists 
between the Georgian idiom and tliat of Biscay, and 
alleges several arguments, tending to prove, that 
Georgia in ancient times was peopled by colonists, 
emigrated from Spain. • 

The fourth chapter treats of the European lan¬ 
guages, divided into the IllyriSn, Scythic, Turkish, 
Greek, Teutonic, Celtic, Cantabrian, and Latin idioms. 
Under the article of the Latin tongue, the author ob¬ 
serves that the idioms of Valachia and Moldavia are 
derived from that language, and the Irish and Erse 
he considers as dialects of the Celtic tongue. 

The fifth chapter contains the languages of Africa, 
that is, the idioms of Egypt, among which are found 
the Ga/at tongue -w itli 24 dialects, die language of 
Zanguebar, and that of the Hottentots. To the latter 
belong .52 dialects of the Madingo tongue and 2S dia¬ 
lects of the language of Gialoan, u-sed in Guinea. 

At the end of this work the author gives a general 
account of ail known mother-knguaga of which he 
counts 

50 in America. ' 

fi. 7 in Asia; which are the Chinese, Malay, Hin¬ 
doo, Hebrew, Armenllin, Maatschou, and Mogul lan¬ 
guages. 

t. 7 in Europe; the Illyrian, Scythic, Tartarian, 
Greek, Teutonic, Celtic and Cantabrian idioms. 

8 in Africa; the Copt, Galas, Hottentot, Congo, 
IVIadingo, Gialosa, Pula and Askanic tongues. 

The secondxcurk is divided into 14 .sections, treating,. 
I.Of the different manners of speech; 2 . Of the 
organs and mechanism of pronunciation; 3. Of the 
formation of words, relative to the organs; 4 . Of the 
formation of words, relative to the objects designed; 
5. Of words derived from others; 6 . Of changes of 
primitive words; 7* Of the mixture of languages 
caused by die transmigration of nations ; 8 . Of words 
common to different languages; < 1 . Of primitive words 
found in several languages; 10. Of the harmony of 
languages; 11 . Of the culture of languages; 12 . Of 
the multiplicity and diversity of languages, which 
produced a confusion of idioms some centuries after 
the deluge; 13. Of the confusion of languages at 
Babel: the l-lth Section contains, lastly, a variety of 
historical and philosophical remarks on languages in 
general. * 

In the thii d work the author compares the words, 
U'ater, soul, animal, year, white, mouth, arm, hair, head, 
house, clear, sky, heart, God, woman, day,Jire, month, 
mother, night, kc. &c. in 1.54 languages. 

The fourth and last xcork is divided into six sections, 
the first of which treats of the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from etymological researches for the study of 
history; the second of the history of languages; the 
third of the u.sefulness of a collection of the Lord’s 
pcayer in different languages^; the foofth contains a 


list of the languages, in which the author has given 
the Ijord’s prayer, and an enumeration of die countries 
where they arc in u.se. The fifth section contains the j 
Lord's prayer in almost all known languages, illus- / 
trated by grammatical notes. In the sixth we find / 
hymns, prayers, and maxims, in 22 different idioms, r 
Thfe work terminates with a recapitulation of the lan¬ 
guages in wiiich the Ixird’s prayer exists, and which 
ar» 15() in number, besides the 150 cited in the poly¬ 
glot vocabulary. 

■I. Topografia fisica della Campania, 8tc. A physical 

Topography of Campania, by Scipion Breislak. 

2 vols. 8\o. 

This interesting topography, the aiidior of which, 
daring a long residence at Naples, and in the environs 
of that city, zealously improved every opportunity of 
exploring the physical constitution of that country, far 
excels all former descriptions of Campania, which have 
fallen under our observation. Mr. Breislak is the first 
who has ascertained the true limits of the " Phlei^eau 
fieldsf and pniiitci! out all the waters found in that 
district, of which five or six only were known before 
him; he is also the first who has visited the extinct 
volcano, whose successive eruptions have formed the 
Northern part of Campania. 

The work derives additional value from a map and 
five plates, added to it. The former is a general map 
of Campania, which reprc.scnts the chain of the 
Apix;nnines, that stretches from Cape Gaeta to Cape 
Minerva, tlie plain situated between that chain of 
mountains and the sea, the three rivers Garigliano, 
Voltorno, and Sarno, the volcanic heights, north of 
Mesine, the ridge of hill's extending from Cuma to 
Mount Vesuvius, and the three islands of Caprea, Pro- 
vida, and Isdria. All volcanic parts are indicated by 
particular colours. 

*1116 first plate exhibit,s the ancient craters found 
between Naples and Cuma, several of which are here 
described for the first time. The second represents 
Mount Vesuvius with all,the currents of lava observ¬ 
able on it’s surface, on most of which the year of the 
eruption is marked. The third plate contains a neatly 
executed plan of the city of Rome. By the unanimous 
consent of all naturalists, who have searched into the 
territory of that city, it is of volcanic origin. The 
seven hills form the basis of our author's plan, and he 
alledges veiy plausible rea.sous to prove, that they are 
craters of extinct volcanoes. The fourth plate con¬ 
tains the plan, profile, and front view of a machine, 
by means whereof the author has discovered, in the cra¬ 
ter of Solfatare, a spring of excellent water, formed 
by the ‘refrigeration of the vapours of the volcano, 
which is half extinct; and the fifth represents a sin¬ 
gular ciy'stallization of iatten, formed by a current of 
lava in the year 17*14. 

' ' . . . . . « I'-i A 

5. Translation of the description of a Ft male Maniac, fton 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. — (Autumn, p. 59.1 

Admonct his latebris lasclvia Ixta pucllas 
Sapiiis agreslcs implicuisse choro'. 

Sc raptim aspiciunt, et luaturantur amores, 

Dum aalit, ut silvis capita, tota cohors. 
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Et ridet jilaridi vetcnim memor ipsa scnectus 
Qnas fovet ingenuas cordc juventa faces. 

Has inter (pioiidam nituil deciis ipsa ciioreae, 

Naturxque simul pulehra Maria decus; 

Crcdens iriiiociias vittarum artesqiie corona; 

Molviras igncs forsan, Alcxi, tuos. 

Bisque Maria decent vbt jam transegerat annos, 

Ncc sponsa optatos ducitur ante focos; 

Mentis tibi subiib langiiet vigor, interit acris 
Vis oculi, ct virgo per loca sola gemil. 

TristitiiC ncquc causa patet; mode nempe dolenti 
Nunc mutant varias Uistis et Ira vices! 

Praia per ac segetes crranteoi Phantasis urget, 
litter ct arbofcos irrcquicta locos; 

Hie carpit violas, placuit rosa ptilchrior illic, 

Nec putat assidumn quid sibi prosit opus. 

Daunonas ut cxdat passim per lentpora fusos, 

Viitiina dc variis jam rapit arboribiis. 

Particula belt, Virgo, saerte corrumpilur AuncI 
Hoc nihil ars morbo, nil mcdicina valet! 

Flet Pater amissain sobolciii, materqiic, scn^cta; 

Quain fore subsidiiuii credidit oninesua;! 

Filia sed ncscii liictus; pravBquc proterva 
Qiiicquid nios aliis (ixcrit, ilia negat: 

Node cibos siimit, mittens cava niiirmura luntB, 

(Si fors pallidulo tinxerit igne po(ps)— 

Ah! noctem niitiium illi obsciiram, cui nihil ultra 
Speratur tenebras, in ilia novanda dies! 

• LinquiturEn! liiiieii (sedes dilccta juventae) 

Ut tectum qticrcus, pratbeat herba tonim; 

Membraque nocturnis afRata vaporibits, iiltro 
I.4editur in somnis, et mala ftt'ta dolct. 

Mane novo assnrgens volucrcs pnenu antcit, omni 
Gemma ubi de Virgil jam breve pendet onus; 

Sed neque Sol novits, et nature inille colores 
Sunt cordi, aut norit non memor esse sui. 

Juncta vise sedet, oblitos incompta capillos—• 

Pristina Pastoris fibula inunus abest; 

Ora sinu celat: genua ct conipl^clitur nlnis. 

Corpus ct altema fertque refertque \ ic e. 

Priscum opus hie talpat^olium vocat, atyie ibi pigram 
Flct vitant, nec scit quid movet hos gcinitus. , 

Sspe gradum sistit juxtik, tacitusque Viator 
S]>ectat, et injussfi lacryma repii aquH: 

Moiliter adveniens q^rit cognosccre qnestum, 

“ Ehen I" sed lenfe vox cadit una eono. 

•' Heu” repetit ventis, tollunt suspirili venti, 

Ast abit baud ullo flaminc causa dolor! 

Aflatus timet: ct quasi fix non conscia vert, 

Triste scmel verso lumine, cauta fu^t. • 

Heu! spes illusas! Voluptatesque peremptxl 
Vana Valctudo! siccine languet hones ? 

Nesett cnim hxc p'crmulta boni jucundaque (quamvts 
Horret in bumanft plurima spina vid) 

Qux comites Vrisca: capiunt, xtatis amanda 
Tempore dum vivx more feruntur aqux. RuFua. 

“NOnCES. 

Sir William Hamilton,, so well known lor his long resi- 
dcjice at Naples as Ambassador from our Court, and for 
*tJic great services he has rendered the liteituy wotkl, died 
on Wednesday the rith ult. 
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We shall give in a future Number, a full and accurate 
account of the literary and diplomatic labours of this emi¬ 
nent personage. * 

Proposals are circulated for a splendid edition of Pope’s 
Works, with designs by West, Fuseli, Stothard and Westf¬ 
all, to be contained, in 18 volumes, 6vo. 

Mr. Preston of Dublin, is about to publish a transludon 
of Apollonius Rhodius, in three volumes. 

Mr. Arrowsmifh’s large chart of the West-Indies, de¬ 
dicated to Admiral Payne, will be published early in May. 

Mr. Russell exhibits this year one of the largest crayon- 
pictures that was ever known. It consists of a family 
groupe. Lady Johnstone and Family: the size is six feet 
six inches in length, by four feet five in breath.—I'ius 
whole is in his best maniiA’.—^Tliere will also appear from 
the same ingenious artist-^-Pcace and PUnly ; The St, 
Giles' Songstress-, and the Gran^alher <tf the Cottage, 
the last in Oils. 

Mr. Hcathcotc’s Sale of Duplicates begins at Jefferies' ia 
Pall Mall on Monday next; on which day Mr. Greave’s 
Sale also commences at Leigh and Sothely's. 

Mr. Gyll’s Sale finished on Friday last. Some Purchasef 
were made by Mr. Dalrymple, and Dr. Bum^. Mr. 
Ilcberbonghta set of the iSmtleman's Magatine, from the 
beginning m 1783 to October 1802, eighty volumes bound, 
and the rest in numbers, for jf30 Qs-^^wnteen voluinet 
of Historical Tracts, and Pamphlets, were bou^t by Mr, 
Baker, for .£? 17 *. b'd.—^A small box of MSS. which 
had been taken out of the books, with some drawings,* 
went for £5 10s.—North’s life of Ijotd-Keeiier North, with 
many marginal Notes 1;^ Mr. Gyll, went for ji'l l.'ls.— 
The life of Bernard Gilpin, by William Gilpin, with suie- 
rai Original Ix^ttcrs, and other MS. .^tes, was bought bj 
Mr. Gough for £5. • 

'I'ranslation of the inscription on the monument erected 
to Tippoo Sultan near Seringapatam: 

Since Tippoo vowed to wage a holy war, • 

On Tippoo God conterr'd a martyr's fare; 

And now this world has left, as Shuheer sings. 

The faith's defender, and the king of kings. 

* Anno iai3 Hegine. 

'fhe date is in the last line according to the powers of the 
Oriental letters. 

The printing-house of Poefow'.—From a catalogue of 
hooks made in 1798 , by the unrivalled and justly celcxirated 
i’ariiicsan printer Boduni, we see tliat all the publications 
which had issued from his presses, till that year, were 
!)7 Italian, 24 I-atin, 21 Creek, Ilf French, 7 English, 
and 1 Spanish, indifferqiit sizes, from l8mo, to the lu^t 
imperial folio; and either on superfine, or wove, or vellum 
paper. The Italian are rcpubhcatioiis of known works: 
with the exception of one new work, the biographicfu 
memoirs of the celebrated Piedmontese historian, the 
AbW Denina, which will certainly prove curious and in¬ 
teresting to all readers. Wc have also found among the 
Latin a life, of Petrarch by the learned and elegant living 
latinist Falroni, the .'lulhor of the excellent and voluminous 
work entitled, Pita Italorum doctrinA excellentium. 
And among the French, it is curious that there are no less 
than four editions of diflcient sizes, and on diti'erent papers 
of La Religion Pengte, a poem, by the late Cardinal de 
Bernis. 

Besides all the above mentioned editions, wc also find in 
the catidc^ie ix) works printed on vellum, and 5 on silk. 
Of the former class tnere are four different editions of 
Anacreon, force of Callimachus, three of Tasso, three of 
Be.mis, Cornelius Nepoa, Epictetus Ot.TCO-Iialian, Salust, 
Virgil, Guarini, Petrarch, Politiano Rucccilai, Tansillo, 
.Savioli, Parini, Cicci. foe Castle of Otranto, Camden’s 
Britannia, Thomson's Season’^ ud Visconti’s desetip- 
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tion of ('VO Of ihoLtiei, F.piou'tiis OrceH and 

Itali.ip. ill roMil 41'); Politi.-i)')'i si.in^a'', ;miall 4to, the 
Bees of Riirrellaii* .iiid ilie of T.'ii-.illo, m the same 
sue; and Triphi'Mlorns, in Cir<'!-K, small fid. 

ii r/A'A i'Ji S. 

TO delincalc the Manners of the present age was 
a l)old alteinpt, an<l \vc felt its full force, when we 
proiniieil in our Prospectus to niake il'C.ie Sketches. 
The history of Manners forms an csicnlial part ot 
Literature: but thougli it received the attention ot 
'I'ltenplirastus, and ot Uiwvit, .ind was ^)('ien noticed 
by Addison; it had been strangely neglecii il by histo¬ 
rians, until Ilenn/ devote;! a p(^rtion ol'e.n h perioil, in 
his valuable Work, to this nio’st inlciesting subject. 

DiiKss, in whatever light it is considered, olTers a 
fund of ^Anecdote and of remark. We therefore often 
station ourselves at the various corner-, of Hond-streei, 
taking care to avoid the side that is abandoned to 
people irA'i/w nobedy hio-ius j and are also sometimes 
introduced as Men Miiliiit-rs, or as pupils of Messi v, 
Sogden and H/nfic, so celebrated for skill in cropping 
hair, into the dressing-raoms of the fair sox.—What 
a tremendous eau ha.s Mfidnni Ldtc/itts/fr placed in 
the Centre of our fashionable promen.ido! doubtless 
to catch every w'liisper relative to the Rlode. The 
thought at least is classical; and like the famous Ear 
of Dioni/siiis of Siii/ii, this Tyrant Milliner doublle.ss 
intends to receive the warning-.s)f her fricmls, and to 
encourage iiiform.iti<)ii again.it every one who«.sliall 
presume to foster tfoasonable ideas ag.-fmst the various 
^ud'lics of the day. We trust tluirefore our facetious 
countrymen will let her Ear alime; and not think it 
necessary in a moment of boiiterous mirth, as they 
""'are migrating from various T.iverns to the crouded 
Supper tables at the Mount, to syringe this Ear; as 
we understand, from indubitable authuiity, that it is 
regularly defended every Night by Man Traps, ahd 
Spring duns. 

Madame Lniirhasfer, as a literary Milliner, particu¬ 
larly merits our attention, and on tliis account ecrt.iinly 
deserves to he preferred, at least by us, even to the 
elegant, and all commamling Madame Aiisanm.'^ 'J’he 
former devotes her leisure hours In the Press, and has 
already edited four numbers of ,-i most superb work 
in quarto, called the M>roii dr la Midi, printed with 
a large m.argin, on hut pressed .ami wire wore paper. 
In the last number we h u'; the following inmrestiiig 
information One of la r Corn.'iiondints sa^^gested, 
that tn Older to enlarge her s'm/coe' information, and to 
colieet iisijid liiiift and oliseii it ions /torn all ipiartcrs of 
the lircle of fiishion, .she .shnnld i vno.se near the door, on 
the outside of her ~aaie~ruom. a r. \ ito e i .r iii. capatilc 
of receiving a Initer." In cons.-qucnce of the above 
hint from her ingenious Correspondent, Madam L. 
thinks it her duly to .adopt a measure so likely I') con¬ 
tribute to the inn)rovemciil of a work, whieli il will 
be her particular .study to reiuK-r worlliy the patronage 
of tljc elegant circles that have honoured it with 

• This Ty/idit ot the Kasfiion tioUU her Empire in J.i/in-'/u-W, 
and whin vlie t.i>n<Ie-.(.en(h to .-.lirw poor folks, 
like ouisc’bcs, il l-Vinale Diiss, whieli.is a .;;ie.it larotii, tmless 
rcroinmeii'lvd by some great name, she viill giai iniisly allow us to 
^ have a plain muslin i;u\t'n, bo;jom and slenrcs initimed vttlh lace, 
for the veiy muclviate ptice of 14 gdtneas. 
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tin ir support. She tltercforc taki's the liberty of ar- 
quiiinting her Friends and thi> Public, that in confor¬ 
mity to tire plan stigoeslcd, htr Tar is offered, in the 
front of her vv.ire-room.s, Jor ih> reception of those 
eommnnii atoms she so anxioiisly solieits. . 

,'J’lie pl.tle.s of this work, engraved from drawings 
of the female diess by Devis, arc accompanied by 
dpscfiptioiis in Thglish, french, and llalinn ainl 
why not in ('■irwro/, Spanish, axK\ High-Dutch : what 
snbjert move fertile, or more .stiblimc’ the very ox- 
pre.ssioiis arc poclicj of which the i'ullowitig dcserip- 

I ion of the jiri scnt If aln:ag Dress, the .Iritu per il 
p'l.ssegi'i of tin- lialian.s, will be a sullicient cxampli', 
Mtinfeiri egali'iPi lit d>: denlel/e noire, double de mime, 

in I e des mam he,\ tongues, prennnt hi ladle par derntre, 
et fuinbiznt en pointes par decant ihpuis le nai: la partic 
Hibattue dll collet garnie d'uiie haute dentelle.-i-Rolie do 
cambric moussehne garnis en has d’lin double, rang de 
mousscUne awe an oui let p/af.—Gauds rf parasols hi uits ; 
botfiiii's dc inarroijuin noir lueies de. rose teiidre. 

'I'he defects of .lulinsoifs Diclinnnn/ h.sve long been 
complaiiied/of, and some attempts have been made to 
supply tho.se omissions which (hat (lolossns thought 
beneath his atlcntion. We therefore suggest, that an 
Academy be formed, without delay, ot lalerary Mil¬ 
liners, after the model of the tUTa Ciuscii, in order to 
publish a Diclioiviry that shall explain the various 
parts of Female Dress, and trace their origin and ety¬ 
mology. For want of such a work, how many passages 
in our immortal Shalspeare ace become difficult; and 
even the name of one of our principal streets Tall 
Mall, so called from a particular part of Female dress 
that was syld there, is now involved in utter ob¬ 
scurity. 

Tlte follow ing Sketch rn.ay aftbrd some itlca of what 
we ]jropo.sc. The Terms are such as at present prcvtiii 
in tlic Fashionable World, nor shall vve insert one, 
wilhont having the authority of a ladifs maid to do so. 

1. ItUMtlirti, BUST1.K, ItEIIlM), Of 

II 17 51 p. Used synonimou.sly to denote that most valu¬ 
able /'(/'/which lifts a-Lady’s Rump to its right place; 
and this necessatily fltuTuates with the I.aw.s of 
fashion: for Plough our grandmothers were contented 
jvilh the part which inture had fixed on, and used to 
lace down to it, like the great Elizubcfh, and her 
Maids of Honour, with a most scrupulous exactness, 
nothing now can possibly be so odious. We greatly 
re-ipeet the wi.sdom of I bat tldcen and her Virgin 
(lailaniries, yet \vc must indeed allow thal she really 
displayed a most AbonitnaUe Rum: this word doubtless 
came from the Dutch Homme; and, however harsh it 
may now ap]>ear, has been rbiidercd classical by the 
use‘of our best poets:— 

“ n’lie wisest Aunt telling the .saddest Tale, 
'Soiiu-iime for three foot Stool inislaketh me, 

Then slip I from her Bum, down topples she.” 

SlIAKSrEARt. 

And ag.iin, 

“ F'rom dtistv Shops neglected authors come. 

Mart) r.i of 1’ie.s, and rclicks of the Bum." 

DavoEN. 

The nu5tt!iTo is therefore a classical term for a 
most valuable part of female dress, whose use was 
formerly supplied by a sort of Wire, that was very apt 
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to get l>cnt and ont of order. Sometimes, indeed, 
from the intolerable carelessness of I/idies’ Maids 
this ^\RSre was forgot, which gave so drooping an ap¬ 
pearance to the back view of a lady, tliat we once 
heard a fair one exclaim, with an hysteric scream 
^ truly .alarming, Htnuim ! ij the tcnli h /«w not Joigot 
to (-■ :i (•»»)/ Tail! 

■J. The DIC K IF,. The .abhorrence, the Fair Sex h^vc 
long sliewn to retticoats, and probably the inc<ju- 
acnjoni'C of Drawers, suggested the utility, particularly 
in cold weather, of a very, very short tlanncl petti¬ 
coat, vhich h.is hitherto received the appellation of 
the DicKiv. W'e h.ive examined many, and tind 
them ne.irly of an equal length; with ii commend.tblo 
philosophic spirit we also subjected one to a che¬ 
mical analysis, the result of which is likely, when 
pn'ilishcd, to make a'great noise at the Rointl Imti- 
totion. The etymology of the term has sadly per¬ 
plexed us, nor can wc possibly discover by what 
means a niCKii;, and a short under petticoat, be¬ 
came synoi!imou,s. Probably this term is corrupted 
from the French Degiigir-, which according to the 
JJulKiiinirei.'omi'iiic, Snf i/rioiic, Ciitiijiu-, &c.of /.troa.i, 
is used in various significations: 

1. Ukg.\u£K, sigiiijic rctircr d’uiilicu pailleux et 
diJ}}al?T 

2. DKn.it5i.n, Sc lUf aimi tl'ffii hahit qiii fait bivn 
parottre la t.sii.lk d'lnu- l-’i-numir. 

Or might not this term come from the word Dickens, 
by dropjiing the two last letters, which Word is thus 
explained by Dr. Johnson—J kind if adurhuU txcla- 
Illation, importing, as it seems, much the same uith the 
Devil; but I know nul utieiu^ deriecd. 

3. Plumpers, or elastics, are those elegant 

waddings by which Modest Women are enabled to 
swell their Bosoms to any size that fashion may de¬ 
mand. They are extremely becoming, and giv« a 
certain Sapphic charm, and fulness to virgin Beauty. 
These PLOMPEns.may be had to any size, and are 
made of various materials j but the be.st are formed 
from the remnants of Old IVigs, or the plnckings of 
a horse's tail; these have a peculiar and deligiilfui 
elasticity. * • 

4. The RIDICULE, remains entirely with the Frqjich 
milliners, and consists of a small bag fur the hand, in 
which bag, now pockets are exploded, a lady may be 
allowed to have her handkerchief, and some few ne- 
eossarics about h^. For want of tiiese necess.iries, 
the fair Sex have often licen sadly distressed, and it 
was firmly believed during the ravages of Le Onpr, 

, that Pockets, in con^quence of such distress, would 
be again restored. ^ 

b. The BOSOM prif.xd, consisting of a square 
jnece of Fur, or Tuft of Down, is now, we believe, 
nearly exploded by the above-mentioned •Plumpers, 
and also by the Ikar^skin tipjiets. 'I'he Hasom Triend 
however had its day, it often gave warmth to a cold 
heart, and protected a genial one from inclemency. 
Being stationed amidst so many Charms, it received 
and merited the raptures of The Lover, and the 
eulogies of the Po^t,—What Present more acceptable 
could a Mistress devise to sooth the throbbing augubh, 

■ •• Of love sincere th.rt never slept. 

Since when it bade Farewell!” 


Sensible of the truth of this remark, an ingenious, 
though anonymous author, who only signed himself 
an I'.toiii iii, published in a poern of considerable 
merit, divided into fiu; Books, styled The Pvsqm 
T miid,* uhicli he dcsciihcs, as 

*• The little J'lv’js of the breast of snow." 

With an extract from this jioeiu we for the present 
take leave of our readci.s •—(p i;'e 21-.) 

^ radiant forms, to make the Fair more fair, 

Fii. whom each mode Parisiap haiuN prepare; 

'J'lic pure white lily, and the robe's bloom, 

And firthvst India sends Ivr soli perfume: 

All! with y»ur l.ivoiir crown the bold design. 

And with your smile? inspirit every line. 

Ivn-h line shall hold four matchless charms in view 
No trivial subject what belongs to von. 

In F.imc’s bright pa^e the Bosom h'rietid shall stand, 

Tile i^ift and labour of no I'luiud liand. 

“ Soon as the (.iods in “liounng peals beheld 
The gift of Momus cut th’ aerial licid. 

The chaste Diana (.ill in wonder ga/e) 

A strip of ermine Iroin her vest displ.ays. 

The downy eriinne by her dart laid low; 

Square was the sirip, and v,hite as inoiiutain snow; 
^\'hite as the Swan, whose glossv plumage beams 
A milky radiance on the silver '1 homes. 

O Veims! (V.an the huntress of the grove) 
biill must e.icli Virgin merit Dun’s love. 

Secure in this the lovely maid shall live; 

Safe In the presentJJian deijnis to give. 

W’lion the hot lull and clouded rout shall cm), 
tVhilst inidni^dii dews in baneful showers descend. 

If thin with nenial vv-irmih prc;^t her breiust. 

No .uorni.s shall si'are her, and no gales molest. 

What tho’ no Bean with soli altuiitive air 
Proil.aim her coach, or hand her to her chair. , 
Thro* show’r-'i ond dews uiidjtiiited she sli.iil go; 

'J'lio' none .shall oiler, she sliall need no Beau. 

,1'ioin thy own hands then lie the gilt convey'd; 

• No common present to an earthly maid." Saut. 

* I’liiitid for Faulder in 17 ( 11 , I-Jmo. .vj panics. 

I. Considerations on the Power of Trance. — Confinuril. 

THERE nre two classe.s of men with whom it i< 
vain to reason, those whose understaiuling is unfit to 
weigh your arguments, and tliose whom their passions 
will ncit permit to v-eigh them. The first are only to 
be moved from anerroneons appivlie'nsioii by the to n* 
of public opinion, and the other by the* cxpericm.-c of 
events ; anil both these operations are sl.>w-. We do 
not fljiltcr oursfh’cs, therefore, that we have nndn 
any nupre.ssion upon such of our countrymen as tall 
under these descriptions, by the, stlitemcnts which we 
have Hitely presented to onr re.idcrs. But to those who 
understand what constitutes the strength of nations, 
and who are candid and patient enough to consider 
the circumsttinees which form the basis of sound opi¬ 
nion on this subject, we are confidently ijersiiaded lliat 
we h*vc presented proofs sufficient to establish* this 
position; that France, at this moment, is #0 object 
of terror to Europe. It remains for us to shew what 
force is in the objections made to tiiis conclusion and 
its proofs, by the persons who proclaim the great and 
nnexAnpled d.ipgers aris'^ig from the power of France, 
ill tlicir o^iiinou so euonnoui. {lut previous to this. 
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we will ytt present one or two ilocumenti to tlicir con¬ 
sideration, respt^ting those circumstances which we 
*cconnt sources of the weakness of France. 

If we be correct in the statements which we have 
produced, the produce of the soil, and of the manu¬ 
factures of France, is small to a degree almost incre- 
4ib!e. VVe are happy to be able to produce an author¬ 
ity in favour of these statements, which will go far- 
tlier than many arguments of ours, it is that of the 
Decade I’hilosophique, a periodical work conducted 
by some of the most eminent literary characters in 
France. In the last number, published ,on the first 
day of this month, is a review of a book of consider¬ 
able merit which has just appeared, entitled Ue la 
Rickttse CommcrciaU, in whicn the author has made 
some use of tlie statistical accounts ot the different 
departments drawn up by the prefects. The authors 
of the Decade Philosopliique, after criticizing this part 
of the work, proceed in tlie following words:— 

“ The perus.il and comparison of all these statisti¬ 
cal accounts leads to the solution of a question of some 
magnitude. It is asked how France, aggrandized by 
a fourth of additional territory, pays with so much 
difficulty, and with so much pain, taxes which do not 
exceed those which she paid tbrmerly, under a manage¬ 
ment evidently worse, and under tlic domination of 
the privileges of the nobility and clergy ? But the 
pi'Tusal of the statistical accounts of tlie departments 
•hews, hy facts collected in each (sinton, that tlic pro¬ 
ducts of industry (produits indiistrifh) have diminislied, 
in some places a fbiA h, in some a half, and in the 
greater number three-fourths of what they were before, 
is any thing more wanting to explain the phenomenon ' 
The.taxes are not more considerable, but the matter 
Taxable is less. France resembles a sick man begin¬ 
ning to recover, who immediately after turning the 
crisis of his disea.se, is not in a condition to make tke 
same efforts, as if his health were perfectly re-esta¬ 
blished.” 

The next document, which refers to the new fourth 
added to the dominions of France, represents a state of 
things perfectly shocking. Wc mentioned in our 12th 
Number, as a proof of the wretched condiliou both of 
the people and of the government of France, the sum 
of money which the guvernmeut e^ixjiids annually in 
pio.secnting the people for tlie payment of the taxes. 
But wc were not aware that the state of so great a 
portion of the republic was so dreadful as it is; and 
n were truly surprised to find in the Monileur of the 
.'ith instant, that the government is obliged to suspend 
p.-osccutions tor debts m the whole of the provinces 
oa the left bank of-tbo Khitie, from the utter inability 
of the people to pay them, and tliat they may not to¬ 
tally sibnndon the country; chusing rather to renounce 
their property in the soil, than bear the hardships im¬ 
posed upon them. In the sitting of the Tribunate of 
tiic -Ith of this month, Dacicr, one of the members, 
gives the following account of that sus{H;nsi(>n :-r- 

" The four dcpartmcnt .1 of the left bank of the 
Bbine, li^vc constantly been one of the chief theatics 
of hostilities, during the whole course of the last 
w.ir; enormous sacrifices both in money and provisions 
Line been the necessary and melancholy coDseq:ience 
of die presence of thsitroops'of xhe befiigercut powers 
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on that extensive territoiyi and the actual amount 
of the debt of the commmiei of these departrnents is 
estimated at 70 or 80 millions. 

“ In that sum, indeed, is comprised the debt con¬ 
tracted prior to the war ■, but that forms only a very 
small proportion, insomucli that this enormous mass 
of 7U or 80 millions is composed, almost entirely, of 
d(^ts forcibly contracted by the communes, or districts, 
between the commencement of the war, and the con¬ 
clusion of the year 7.’* 

The tribune then quotes the words of the orator of 
government to the legislative body, in his account of 
the object of the law, as follows:— 

" These debts have their origin in the contributions 
of the war, both in provisions and money, to which 
these cominiiHcs have been subjected for the service of 
the armie.s, and which have obliged ihein for their 
discharge to have rccour-sc to borrowing, because the 
urgency of the wants of the army, and the rapidity 
of its inovements, could not be reconciled with the 
length of time necessary to adjust the proportions to 
be paid by eitfth of the inhabitants.” 

I'he tribune proceeds:— 

‘ ‘ 'i’he most acti ve and rigorous prosecutions have been 
carried on not only against the persons who arc directly 
security for these debts, but against the ancient ma¬ 
gistrates, and officers of the communes, and against 
the citizens, who in certain cases have supplied thcii 
places, and whom the creditors of the communes con¬ 
sider as pei-sonally responsible, in particular, when 
the deliberations of the communes have not been in¬ 
serted or mentioned in the contracts. To deliver them¬ 
selves from the.so .severities a considerable number of 
families have followed the resolution of emigrating, 
and have gone to seek an asylum, and peace, on the 
rigirt bank of the Rhine, leaving their houses and 
latKlsat the disposal of their creditors, to whom they 
form a pledge almost totally illusory j since there can 
be no purchasers in a country deserted by its iniiu- 
bltants.” 

Such is the picture which the members of the go¬ 
vernment themselves draw of, the situation of one 
fourth of the empire, the fourth which was best cnlli- 
tivsled, best peopled, and of which the inhabitants 
were by far the richest, the most ingenious, and the 
most industrious. And such are the elfocts of the mi¬ 
litary exploits of France, which we arc told have 
raised her to so formidable a state of power. 

We have one other very extraordinary circumstance 
to represent; a circumstance with which many im¬ 
portant consequences are inseparably connected, the 
amazing degradation of commercial credit. What will 
the people of this country think, when they are in¬ 
formed (for not many of them are acquainted with 
the fact) that the banks of Paris at this moment dis¬ 
count bills as high as at 2 per cent, per month! 
And what opinion will be formed of the -future ope¬ 
rations of such a country by those who draw not their 
conclusions from the very surface of things, but are 
capable of judging of the inward and peculiar na¬ 
ture of modern societies! , 

The people, however, who counsel war, with so 
much vehemence, laugh at all this, as the politics of 
shops and counting-booses, the speculations not only 
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bf ignorant, but of fearful, of sordid, and selfish 
minds. They do not allow that the poverty of France 
necessarily implies the weakness of France, they pro¬ 
claim Mie nunilKTof her soldiers; France has 500,000 
, men in arms; she has ()0,000 men on the north-west 
coasts of the republic; she has flat-bottomed boats 
’innumerable; what security does her poverty or your 
riches give you against these dangers ? This ma}'*be 
admirable reasoning with people who love lighting, 
and wlio hate French republicans; bttt jieople wiio 
love the happiness of their fellow Subjects, and who 
have no aversion to French republicans, but as they 
are bad neighbours, will take some comfort to them¬ 
selves under the i Va of French malevolence, when 
they consider that the French are languishing in po¬ 
verty, and we are flourishing in riclies. It is a for¬ 
midable thing, they grant, to think of thousands of 
French soldiers, and of flat-bottomed boats; but 
when they consider that these thousands of Frencli 
soldiers must eat to make them very formidable, and 
that riches is rathcra necessary mean to this end, their 
fears are somewhat abated. 

But, say the advocates of war, ^naparte will 
make his soldiers cat you; that is, your riches; and 
what advantage do you g:4n from this boasted advan¬ 
tage then ? This brings the question to the point in 
doublet once. So then the only thing we have t(» 
fear fajin a war with Bonaparte is invasion, aiul con¬ 
quest ? To be sure it docs not reljuire a greater quan¬ 
tity of food to maintain 40,000 or 5t),t)0O men on 
their passage from Dunkirk, and Brest to the coast of 
England, than even Bonaparte can furnish. But is 
this all that is likely to be necessary ? Supposing these 
alarmists to be at the head of the counsels of the ene¬ 
my, would they advise the ♦nvasion of this country, 
as a measure against the success of which no chance 
was to be feared; and of which tlie failure was to be 
attended with no ruinous consequences ? In the first 
place, we should think the chances of failure nfiist 
needs occur to them in considerable number, niesc 
we shall consider immediately. But, next, in case of 
failure, are the consequences no object of terror to 
Bonaparte ? The loss of 50,000 men, it will be said, 
is nothing to Bonaparte ? But is the jeputatiun of his 
government nothing to Bonaparte? And is it likely to 
receive no wound from such an event ? Consider Ally 
the state in which society at present subsists in France. 
Are the minds of the people so formed by long habit 
to the present ordar of things that they cannot easily 
be reconciled to any other? lias that state of dis¬ 
cordance, agitation, and tumult which prevailed so 
lately in that country left no tendency to return to that 
state again? Have the factions which rent the state in 
difierent directions totally disappeared ? Is there no 
one in France discontented with the government of 
Bonaparte? Is it not well known that tj^e troops 
which he keeps within a few days march of Dunkirk 
and Brest, are within a few days march of Paris too ? 
And is oof this a very simple and obvious policy ? 
The troops on the other frontiers are too distant to be 
useful on an emergeney. It is much less odious to 
guard Paris by troops apparently stationed against aji 
enemy, than to stafion them directly against the citi¬ 
zens tbemselyes. Bonaparte, tliough ws do not think 


very highly of his wisdom, will not rashly strip tlio 
neighbourhood of Paris of troops, for die sake of iu* 
vnding England or Ireland. 

But if he should, and we do nqt deny the possi-» 
billly of the case, what are likely to be the effects of 
the attempt? Is any one mad enough to suppose this 
country is to be conquered ? Wlio were the men that 
landed in the face of a French army, and beat them 
out of Egypt, though in possession of tire country f 
Not more than ten thousand men can be shijijied out 
of any harbour on the west coast of France during one 
tide. It ten thousand men arc sent out of a number 
of harbours at once, tlicy have a coiisidetable space of 
sea to trawrse licfore they can all join, and some 
thousands of wen at-sea in fl.it-bottomed boats are 
liable to some accidents. Is there no cliatice of onr 
cruiAors and squadrons falling in with them ? AVe 
consider the diHiculties and dangers of even ellecling 
a lauding on any part of tlie British united empire as 
so great, tiint no statesman in his wits would think at 
it; without a certain prospect of the greatest advan¬ 
tages to arise from it. Now is there such a prospect 
to Bonaparte ? Suppose (lO.tMiO men to be landed in 
Kiiglaiid, even at the raoutli of the Thames, and what 
are likely to be the consequences? Will they march 
directly to the capital ? Who has any ferns of that 
sort ? With what liicilily tlie invading armies of Francfc 
at the beginning of the war talked of marching to 
Paris! Who thinks tli.at we shall display less energy 
in defence of our capital, so much more worth de¬ 
fending ? The troops proposing to march to Pari* 
tocT stood in a much better situation than those pro¬ 
posing to march to laindon. 'Iftfe former had an open 
country behind them and free conveyance of provi¬ 
sions fioin tlieir own or from a friend’s country. The 
French army here is immediately cut off from its 
country, and must find subsistence or death in ours. 
Is it dilltciiU to foresee what must be the event of ■ 
j:dntest of this kind ? One county, or (MTiiaps two, 
may be trod down and injured by tlie presence of lios- 
tile armies. In all other parts of tlie country the corn 
will grow, and the cattlo feed, and the (leople labour 
very nearly as they did before, with the exception only 
of those withdrawn from labour to oppose tlic ene¬ 
my. Great mercantile speculations will be a little re¬ 
tarded ; but this tliey are by every commencement of 
war. Tlie ordiiiasy business of the ports will go on 
with very little alteration. And a few weeks will 
bring the evil to an end. 

If such be the amount of the fears which can rea¬ 
sonably be entertained with regard to an invasion, a 
protracted contest, of the usual sort, the worst event 
which can afterwards happen, so evideiitly depends 
upon the riches of the two couiitrifis, that' even those 
over if horn terror of the French most completely pre¬ 
vails, cannot persist long in saying we liavc any thing 
to dread in that case. 

They say, indeed, that from the %'ery first year of 
the last war, we were told of the poverty of Fraiiue, 
and iitevery year the tale was repeated, and in every 
year the French continued to extend tlicir ryiiquests. 
Observe who they are that make this objection. The 
loud advoc-ites of the late war, who moit furiously 
.ippljuded jU the actions, and speeches of the minis- 
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ter of that period, and who pronounce the severc'.t 
censure on him by sucii langiuge at present. It is a 
Common thing for inronsidoMte men to rush out ot 
one extreme iut^ another. Heing deceived in their 
expectations of the weaKiuss of Frimee from their 
own conceptions of her poverty, they now conclude 
that poverty is no cause of national weakness .ni all. 
'i’hi.s is a sagacious conclusion. Mr. Pitt made only 
one small mistake in his estimations of the poverty ol 
France. lie considered the want of credit as poverty I 
■Rut he should have known that the government ot 
France, though it wanted credit, h.ul power. I le 
rc.i.soncJ Irom the depreciation of the assign.Us, and 
other pii[)er of the government, lint he'shonl'l 
jeflerteil, ib.at though nobody would Irnid to that go- 
s-ernnient, either on the eredit of its circul.iling i):ipev, 
or any other eredit, iheie was no jaiwer to ))reve),i 
that govcmmeiit from /c,</;/y; .mcl he shouhl h;ue 
known that there was a great dc.d in I'rance to tuL-, 
at the time when lie began to contend v.'itli her. T!ie 
difference then between Mr. Pill's ac’iimciit respecr- 
iiig the. poverty of France and outs is of coiisider.ible 
imporlanre. Wc say, and we belic\ei we have jirovcd, 
that there is nothing in France at present which can 
be cither borrowed or taken. 

What a picture does the government itself of that 
comitry draw, of the extent to vvluch tin, jiower oi 
taking was carried! What facts are displayeil in that 
extract of the sjieech of the tribune Dacier which wc 
quoted in the beginning of this pajier! Not only wa'- j 
every tiling taken from the inli'^bitai'ts which they 
immediately possessed, but after this w.is exliaiistcd, 
they were obliged lo'^orrow upon llie credit oi’ llieir 
hou.scs and I.inds to give to governiiieut, to a greater 
amount than the value of these houses and lands 
themselves, and they arc now willing to ahaiulon 
them to their creditors, to get rid of the prosecu¬ 
tions ! 

Shall we be told after this that Franec makes vvaf 
with her armies alone ? France made war w ith the 
whole ma.ss of proju’vty wiiliiii her boundaries, not 
with the surplus produce only of her industry, but 
w'iih the capital of her cultivators, the capital of her 
inerchanls, the capital of her mamifaetunas, and 
even the price of her soil. And she expended a 
greater sum in Iier late si niggles, than France, and 
bII the riches v\ hich it contains, ‘would now bring, 
W'cre they to be set to .sale, and could a purofcaser be 
found. 


2. JS'a/ioiuil liiiiik of 'I'rancc, 

'fhe new law proposed in France respecting the 
establishment of a national Bank, and the system of 
banking, in genei^l, is of so much importance, that 
we think it our duty to lay some account of if^before 
our readers. 

Hitlicrto tlircc banks only have existed in Parrs, 
known by the names of Batttjue rfc Francr, Catsse dc 
Commercf, and Comploir Cotiimercial. All tlie.se dis¬ 
counted bills of exchange, and issued notes payable 
to besrjT on demand. And they were all private 
companies, unconnected with the government. 

The present government of Ffaiice, probably from 
an opinion of tlie great advantages. derived by the 
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government of England from Its connection with the 
hank, has resolved to form to itself an engine of the 
same kind ; and in order to make it a more powerful 
iiuiniinent, has.decreed to remove Irom it all «:om]}e- 
litors. The hinujm: de. Fnnwe is the bank which i.? 
to In’ taken into association with the government, and 
il,'' other two, the CV//mc </c/•<.■ and the Conijj-^ 
tnh- ('unmu n ltd, are to be siipirrcsscd. The orator of 
gnyornment, who presented the pr jerl of this law to 
ilv legislative botly, informs us in his .specrli that 
niiu h ]):iiiis had Ijoeii used by governniciit to persuade 
tliesc two banks ♦') submit to this regulation; but, 
liiiie tliey vv'ould not voluntarily, it was necessary to 
use force. 

'Jhe inofivc vvhieh that orator states for this sup- 
pnssii.n, is the great iiiconveiiiciice which he s.iys 
would .irise to liusiness Irom the rivalship of the b'ils 
. 111(1 Holes of ditibicnt houses in cireulatiou. \\'e 
happen to be of an opinion directly the rever.se in 
tliii (.onntr.'; that the rivakship of dilTerent houses it 
ihe best .seeuiity which wc Can receive against all 
possible abuses of »he trade. And thoiigli the banker.s 
ill London lj,ive .igrecd to take no notes in payment 
but tiioso ol llie bank of England, this is tor their 
own private ai'commodati in, and would soon be al- 
leivd weui any utidue advantage to be taken of it by 
dial bank. 

Tile/(((«(/(/(■(■/(•/Vw/cc is to be associated W'idi the 
governmenl in tlie iftllovving manner: 

It.s capital is (o be raised from .')O,()0O shares of 
1,(100 francs each, to 45,000 share.s of the same 
value. 

Beside this capital the bank possesses 'J,000,00(,' 
fraiu-s, under Ihe. title, of a fund ot' rrxrire, being 
])art of the gains of tk'e bank, which Ii.ad not been 
paid in div idends to the proprietors. This fund of 
reserve is to be lodged iniincdiately in the government 
funds, ill the (.'nir/ juiiir cent coiisohdfty. 

*l lie advantage to government of an operation of 
lliis kind is double. 1st, The taking a portion of its 
debt oil! of tile market, upholds its credit. And 2d, 
the making the great mercantile interest its creditors 
ciisuri's their inlluencc to be exerted in its supiioit. 
The reasons which the orator • menlioiis for govern¬ 
ment not having placed more of the capital of the 
liA'lk in the national funds arc two—1st, its re.spect 
for the priiicijiles of the property of tlie proprietors j 
and 2d, ///'■ )ij-i'j^niincc ot t/ic jiropnifurs to set their 
pi'Diiitu v fitpiiiil coriierted into piddle debt. 

Anoilier coiUrivance is adopted liy the government 
to obtain additional advantages from its bdnk: 

Heretofore the hank has paid a dividend to its pro¬ 
prietors of 10 per cent {xjr ahnum, and been able 
besidco to create in .T years the above mentioned fund 
of reserve of 2,000,000 francs. The government 
commands it to pay henceforth only 6 per cent; and 
to sink the remainder of its annual gains In the same 
manner ns tlie fund of reserve in the national debt, 
fly this operation a considerable sum of money will 
lie every year applied to ease the burden of the public 
debt upon tlic credit of the country, and the bank 
will every year become a greater creditor of the 
government. As for tlie justicL of this forcible re- 
11 siraint of Uie gains of tlie proprietors, the govern- 
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mentof Frnnre gives explanations: our readers will 
judge, of (heir force. 

The certainty of tlie payments of the diviilend.s has 
raised ^he price of bank stock, and shares of 
francs haw for two months past sold lor 1,100 francs. 
Ihis is a prodigious disorder says tlic governnu'iit, 
whicli It ii till’ (liiiv of government to guard against. 
^^’l)at, conlinnc they, would be the consequence,*if 
ulcM (he credit of tJio Lank is fully e.stablished and 
all diHii u’.iics re;nu\ed, si,;ii-cs should rise to the pri^'c 
<d’ ‘.2, (MW) ir.n.c.s? lierc Mould lie a loss, s.ay (hey, (o 
the proprietors ol bank stm k of a .sum equal to the 
whole of the bank, 'ihis is an e\il which 

goveriijue.ti iMU;'.t prewiit. l or this piupose they de- 
ciee tli. l O ’.‘.deiids shall r.ot be nvile of more tlian 
0 per cciit. .Old till! iiii phis jliall be applied to buy 
the debt: of i.ovciuii’' ui. 

'fl'.e Tji i', ill '..iof iii. Lank are granted for lovcro's, 
and the oilitr u ;"d :i • I's or.l.iined tor i's inanageiiu iil 
cliieHy fonccT. (lie mein..: / louiine. id its liusiness, 
aiiit are not of -odi iit.poitaii.-o as to dc.erve .i [ .iiti- 
cular notice. Hut theic is one other pro-,isioii in this 
Jaw, whioli must iioi bo omitted, that is, the pvo\i- 
fcion lospeetiim tin; ibriuation of banks 1^ every other 
part of tlii'puhhc. Mo I^nik must bo established in 
any of tiie dep.irtnienls, but by the anthorily of go- 
vertitne jjj t. and after receiving its permis.sion. The 
tiumlicr ol' its notes must never exceed a sum pre- 
scribe^by ihe goveriinicnt, and tlh;y must all be made 
at Paris. 

it is diffcult to foresee what influence it may throw 
into the hands of government, thus to pkteo in them 
a complete power over the whole money-market of 
the state. IJeeausc the use which can be made ol' 
that power will depend in a great measure upon th<- 
servility or independence of the persons to whom the, 
moie immediate direction of the aifairs of the banks 
shall be entrusted; and the details respecting the mode 
of election of these persons, arc not sutficienlly fall, 
tociiahle us to judge with any accuracy what sort < t 
persons tliey arc likely to be. One thing, Jioweva’r, 
it is very easy to foresee, that so many .shackles laid 
upon the great instrument of'cnnimcrce, must bo ex¬ 
tremely adverse to thc^intcresls of that important con¬ 
cern ; and that the improvement of tfie state must be 
greatly retarded by this law. • 


3. On the intirferrnre oj the Utilise of ImhIs, •with 
n^qtd to Money IViiU, 

Our attention was very strongly attracted .some 
■weeks ago to an Address of the Speaker to the House 
of Commons, on tlic occasion of a. Money Kill being 
sent down with altcvations from the Lords. He re¬ 
marked that this was the second time withiiwa very 
short interval that he had been obliged to call upon 
She house to attend to this unconstitutional int^rforence 
on tlie part of the lords; and he accounted it his duty 
to warn them, in the most solemn manner, to guard 
vigilantly a|;ainst these encroaclimcnts on the most 
precious of their privileges. 

It appears, from the little notice which has been 
taken of this speech, that it passed as a matter of 
course, or of little eonsequence. To us it sounded in 
a vei7 different manner. It aroused uur fears, lest 
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' amid the Jiumcrous innov.itions of this changeable 
!' j'criod, the house ol eommuns should by degrees allow 
llio guardianship of the public pur»e to be drawn out 
of their h.mdi. The e inscquenccs of this would btf 
I'alal. 

Hid the crown dejn-ud onlv upon the l.irds, and not 
upon the coinmeU'., tm- the supplies of its wants, 
w'hat further oec.ision h.is it for the house of commons, 
or wliat ]}ower lias th.ii Imuse left to contruul the 
rations of the eiown? l.i (hit e.ise tlie const it u»i,)h 
hecoiues a mixtuirof luoii.ueliv and aristoci.iijy with¬ 
out any balance of deinocr.iey. 'I'licse two p. wer* 
i unite to oppress ilu: third ordi-i; but •qtposc. and hiir- 
r.i.s each oti>er in i.'.'.iv otij.; r..-,j. ■■ t. In the present 
stati- ol inoib-jii l-u'.ipe so puMi is ilv: infliienee of 
nionoy that ll'c powcT o( i.vii. ''\ing flu'crown with 
it. it gi nited to i". lutfli oJ iiobibii-, \, 1'0 enjoy their 
priviL'^cs iiidepc' ileni bul'o ■ tlie I'rinee., .mil of the 
I'cop!.-, 1,111 .t cu’i',- ;rt!,> ;.'ii\i-iniiieiil into a pure.iiis- 
tuer.iiy, of which ih- kn.-,, if ho rf t..in-, the name, 
mil t bec.jme the weak and ob'slieiit sla\e, 

'J'lie esltaorJinary d-'peiuL'o o of the ‘f'svernment 
<)f tliis country upon nioi.ey, on a.'i uunt ('f t!ie enor¬ 
mous wants oeiMsioncil by the u ilion il deot, has con¬ 
tinued to throw a greati r and gieaier 'h.ue of power 
into the house ot conuiions, and to diminish in pro¬ 
portion that of the hoii^e of lords. Tlie lords ob- 
.seriiiig this, m.iy natnr.illy be .'■•upjKisod tendy to lake 
the sin.dlest op]iortunit) of inlrodiieing themselves in¬ 
to tlie iiKiuagoiiient i.f the piililic purse. 11 one in¬ 
stance ol this iiiterforeiiee is allowed to pass, it will 
l;c q’uoted as a pii cLikiit, others will be introdncvil 
under its .“anelion; ;md it nu^ become ilillicult to 
recover w liat luav at jiivseiu be kept Iroin them 
W’iih the iitinosl t.ii'ility, merely by a little, vigilance 
to gu.ird the cstablijhed )iw.s of tiio constitution, 

I’or these reason; we give tlie liigliost possible ap¬ 
plause to Mr. Abbot tor jus patriotie, iiidependoiit, 
aixl salutary warning to the hou-e over whicli he pre- 
Sides. If any action t ould prove him to be .siqierenii- 
neiitly worthy ol the seat which he lilJ.s, it wi.s this. 
And we trust, tlie ii.itioii has in it a jiledge. lliat the 
house of I'uinmollsslnle he enjoys iliat seat, shall 
be too well instructed in the danger of reini-tne.ss ia 
tlii.s point, ever hercatter to fall into such an error. 


4 . J'oliii’ tj! JMiflon. 

Wc have frequently ob.iervod a shocking nuisance in 
the streets of the metropoli:^ occa.sioned by the mode 
In which tlie making of repairs is managed. The 
pavcmcat is thrown up the wliolc breadth of tlic street, 
except a passage for a single carriage. In any of the 
more crowded streets Ihe delay, and confusion, occa¬ 
sioned by this, is a very serious evil. In the midst of 
this iifterruption we have often seen no more than two 
or three men at work to o>pi‘(htc so liicoiivoiiient a 
business ; aud b( I unfrequeiiily h.tvc o’lservcd a piece 
of a street broken up, and left for hours together 
without a single workman < ngaged upon it. 

'riiK I'ont'usion and delay has for some days past 
presented a singular rpcetacio in the iiiosl^ crouded 
and commeifial street, perliaps on the face ot the 
globe, Clieapside, on account ot' some repair* execut¬ 
ing bcfoie the mansion of tlie ol.ief magistrate ot tho 
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li.'mij.irlmcnts hv di.iiiliragnis pprprmlicular In tin* 
la'-i,’. '1 hoy oxhibil llio appearance of long lih'.moiils, 

ol' a fiTio green, liave a soft unctuous feel, and are 
often coM'rod witli air !)ul)ble.s. Mach t)f the coni- 
]).iri.;-.o';ts is ( 11 !,-d \viili a iij'iltcr which in .sonic species 
ass'iin.s tlie foim of a green spiral wire, studded at 
regu’-'r disi.inccs with brilliant point.s; in others there 
Krc i \i) bodies wliich h.ave the form a star, with six 
(•!■ lour rays, a.nd in others a green coloured tulie. 
j .'li-. < ircnmsl nice has induced our antlior to di\ idc the 
coiijir’ata into d tamilies ; the I’onjugnta 111(11 spirals, 
witli stars, and with tubes. All these bodies assume 
dideu ut a]ipcaranres according to tlie age of the plant 
and its situation. li.K'ii of thv i oinpailmcnts aiijicars 
to iie a Ciiiiiplt te jd.ini, and to pei lorin all the functions 
of one, aiid l.'iev often scp.-’rale I'iom each other. In 
io'c.e l oul'erias the number of compartments amounts 
to ■ I Ol more. 

The metliod of ]>ropagatioii oh-erved in these plants 
is exceedingly singul.ir. '1 wo confervas arc concerned 
in it. A nipple appeals on the side of one of the 
roinjiaitnicnis of one pl.iiit, and it similar nipple on 
the compariment of another coin'erva in its iicigli- 
boutliood, and lying parallel to it. These nipples gra¬ 
dually unite, eoii-.lilnling a inhe t>f cointTuniiealion 
between tlie two compartments. Jn this way all the 
rompntimenis of tlie two conlei\;is are. united two 
and two. 'L’he spiral niatii r ji.isscs hv the conimuni- 
c.iting tnhelior.i the one eonipartmcnt and unites with 
the spir.d in tlsc- other; its ckl form changes, and it 
beeoines an oval grain. 'J'luis one of the comjiart- 
ments is h'il cmpiyh aiid the otlier contains a giain. 
I'lie frnctilication thus loinpl'. tml, the conferva de- 
c.iys, putiines and i.dls to pieces, llic gr.iins sitik 
in' the water. In process ol' time each of them se- 

р. iraies at one end, and a lube similar to the parent 
is'iies out ol ibe dnision. In the third f.imily this 
tr.ui'.lerence of the coiiieiits of one of the coinpayt- 
ruenis «loes not take place: eai-b retains its own 
giecii Coloured tube. Yet tlie nniun of two plants 
is necc.ss.iry tor finctilication. in none of the species 

с. m am distinction be pereeised between the matter 
ill one eompirimeiit and the matter in anotlicr, nor 
can it be determined before iian 1 what compartment 
will be tilled and wlial will remain empty. 

Air. V.iucher divides this gomis into I f .species. 
I'lio.se ol tlie lir-)t family are the a)/ijii»tit(i juutceps, 

'tnjvrat Jiip,uliii ol Muller), jiurticulis, awtic/isafa, 
ii{llntn, tiihtdld, /oriiiafd: those of the second family, 
the «7v/c///A', lult'xcfiis, sitliiiin, cniriufd, licvuxAtita, pec- 
fiiidld' tliosc of the third family, the aii"utulii and 
*c; paitina. 

J. Jlpilrodk/*iiim. —^'I'liis gemis is named from the 
Itructure of the only species known; namely, tlie 
priitui'diiiiui, whii li resembles .i net almost" exactly. 
Jt isof a line green, and floats in the water: the sides 
wJiieh form the mcshes arc usually live, and about a 
line long. Tliey are cylimlrical tubes filled with a 
given matter, interspersed with brilliant grains. These 
iube.sitfire attaclied to each oilier by means of a mem¬ 
brane whieli cnveloi^s tlie cik| of etich. It is a very 
liftrdyjilant, being capable of bearing a very cold tem- 
iseratuiv. williout destruction, and the summer sun, 
tliougii it dric* up the witteriu wldeh the plant lives. 
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does not extingnisli its life, for it becomes'grean .agiiii 
when plunged into water. 

The plant actpiiri's its full si/.e in autumn, it then 
.sinks to the bottom of the water, :iiid icmaiiis scemo 
ill tlie mud till .spring. At thi.s season all the tiibis 
swell, iletai'li tliemselve.s fr(»m eadi othr-v, .-wcend to 
ihv snriaee, aiiil float separately. 'J'lii' tuiie gradually 
hecomes flat, iiiercases in-size, its filsres separate from 
Cieli Ollier, and in a few days it assumes I lie form of 
a perfei t plant. Thus this conferva is ])ropagaled by 
the .separation of all its lubes, and the comersioii of 
each into a plant like the ]iarent. 

f. I'dlji^pvrmu .—^The iil.aments of the eniifervas be» 
longing to this genus are opake, solid, and cartiJa- 
gimms, like tliosc wliich occur so frequently on thif 
sea shore. Their colour is of a dark green, and the 
most common species, thefluvialilis, is most commonly 
attached to the wooden w'orks near the water-wheels 
of mill.s. These lilanicnts arc ramitie.l, and each of 
Ihein is divided into several eomparlment.s by slrongn- 
Inlions not very unlike the joints of corn. The inter¬ 
vals are lil1o‘l with small grains, w hich our aiillior as¬ 
certained to be the seeds of the plant. In the spring, 
the tube separates and .VJows the seeds to diop out, 
after wliieJi the parent decays. The seeds gradually 
\cgelalc, and produce plants which continue for a year, 
and liien gi\e place to anotlicr croji of ilicrh. Some¬ 
times the seeds gwminate before llu-y .••epai'.fle from 
the paivnt, and form a kind of bud, which after soma 
time drops off and regelates .separately. 

Our author describes only two species of this gemis, 
ihi'/fiinidtiHs and the p;lim)rrdl/i, and tliis last he places 
among the pkints Irelonging to the genus only from 
analogy. 

.■>. ttnlriichoxprrmnm. —^'I'liia genus owes its name t» 
the gelatinous feel which all the plants belonging to it 
have, wliich made lloth, the inventor of the term, 
fcomjiare them to the spaw'ti of frogs. They very 
readily slip through the fingers, and when spread upon 
pajier adhere so firmly, that they cannot be separatcil' 
unless they are moistened. Tliey are ramified into .a 
jiriidigions number of divisions scarcely distinguish-, 
able by tlie naked eye, whiel),.gives the plant a velvety 
a]i|)earance. These divisions in several of the sixa;ics 
originate from a primitive trunk which is formed of 
traiispaivnt rings, or rather it consists of a tube divided 
into a number of distinct compartments, containing 
each a (piantity of green matter. In other species 
there is no trunk, but the divisions -roceed without 
any regularity from the ba.se to the summit. Mach 
ramification is terminated by a long transparent hair of 
extreme fineness. ^ 

These confervas may be eonsideivd a‘composed of 
a va.st number of solid oval rings following one an¬ 
other tike a string of beads, and enclo!>ed within a fine 
transparent tube, which terminates it^t its extremity in 
a fine long hair. These rings diminish in size from 
tlie base to the summit, and at the commencement of 
the hairs escape the sight aitogctiicr. ** 

When the plant has acquired its full size, the rings 
of which it is composed separate from eadi otiicr. 
These rings gradually increase in bulk, and assume an 
irregular &rm. By and bye they acquire a degree of , 
transparency, so ^at young plants may be seen making, 
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tlsfir nppeniTiiice within tliern. These plants graiiually 
pierce ilirongh the ring in wiiich they are enclosed, 
and extend lliemselves every way like radii from a 
teiJtieA'aih thread becoming a young batrachosper- 
nnnn. 'lints these jdnnis have a method of propaga¬ 
tion dilVereiit from all the other genera of contervas. 
P tcli of the rings of whi- h they are composed is n 
capsule, and contains a immlKr of seeds, or at least a 
considerable number of the rings. Vorour author <u))- 
pcscs that some of them are baiicn, or filled only will? 
a fructifying pollen. 

All tlic Ijati achospormunis adhere to stones or other 
bo(!i('s. Mr. Vaucher divides tliem into two orders, 
or larher f nnilies. 'rhosc whicls ramify from a trunk 
i on .liittto tlio first order. I'hree species arc desci ibed, 
the ■moni/ilun>a‘, plumuMnD, and ptomoralurn. The se¬ 
cond I'jmily contains tliojc which ilo not ramify from 
a tiutik. Two species arc desciibed, ihej-iicilitlufii/it 
a'lid tin; infriattum. 

0. Pi oliirra. —^I'he confervas belonging to this class 
lunltiplv by means of buds which a])pear on their sur- 
1 u e at.d gradiially diop off. They multiply with pro- 
tligious rapidity, filling a whole collectionVif water in 
a very short lime. Hence t^e name given them by 
our author. 

At tii?.t view they have a considerable resemWanre 
to the cPd^perttla, consisting of tubes rarely ramified, 
of' a gruBii colour, di\idl’d into lympartmcnts, and 
within, brilliant grains may be distinguished. The 
length of their tvtbes is very great, amounting often 
. in the ih uhn is to .several feet. 

At fin; se.ison when they multiply, cylindrical swel- 
litigs like knots apjiiar on the tubes, llie.sc are .soon 
coieved u itii a green powder. By and bye numerous 
tikimciils issue fiom the swelling, which gradually in- 
crciscs in size, and assume the form of the parent 
plant, and doubtless after an interval of time drop oil’ 
and form new colonics of proliferas in other places. • 

.Scvei al of the sjiecies of this genus are parasitical 
plants; being constantly attached to other confervas. 
jVJr. V.suelier acknowledges that he has paid less atten¬ 
tion to them, than to the confewas belonging to the 
other genera. 

Snell is an abridgmeift of our author's discoveries 
xespecting tlie confervas. Many of his observalioiini 
must be allow'ed to be highly interesting, the different 
inodes of propagation peculiar to the different genera 
are jiarticularly so. We omit the arguments advanced 
by M. Vaucher againsttbeopinion of Girod-Cbantrau.s, 
that the confervas are animals, as we consider the facts 
discovered by our author and stated above, to be quite 
decisive, if we add to them the total want of motion 
and of any thing resembfing an animal structure all 
till' confervas. 

With respect to our author’s style and mode of 
writing, it tears the marks which characterize ^maiiy 
of the productions of Geneva. Ditfuse to excess, but 
licrspicuous ai)4 entertaining: breathing an ardent 
p.'ission^br the study of nature, and well calculated to 
infuse the same passion into 'the reader. We shall 
take another opportunity of stating M. Vaucher’s 
discoveries respecting tlie tremellas and ulvas, which 
^occupy nearly one hair of his book. 


V.’. On P;,: c’ Bi/J. B. Van ik’n .‘^.inde '>• 

The pyrophoius of Ilombcrg, a comjio-.it’on which 
takes lire “poui.mcoiisly when exposed for a few iii- 
siai’is to ml•i^t air, is well known to eii'tv chemist. 
It is formed hv calcining together to hl.'.ckiu-ss a 
niivinr'; (d' ar.iiii and sngai, or any \e;.'ctal'lcsul)st,nice 
c.ip.tble I)!’ ai!oi\lin;r chao-o.d ; and the hk.ck m i •- is 
lic.ncd to rcdiv.‘>-s in a jihl.il placed in Silieelo 

long ago demonstrated ilu* iu’ce,,sii’/ uf ;> t.tss for the 
sticces.sful prep.n alien of this pitoplu’i u ;. It has heeii 
Usually cotiddcTcd as a sulpliiiret of pot.iss and aist- 
miiij, mixed with chaicoal in a si.ue of extreme tii- 
’.ision. Acivw'ding to \'an den S.iiiJe, ii is hyilro- 
geniv.cd sulphuis-'t of potass and alumina mixed with 
ci).Mccal. 

The neecssity of moTslure for the corohnstioii ol‘ 
pyropliorus w a-, known hel'orc. It has been confiniK <1 
liy tlie ex]>criincnts of Van den Sinde. lie put p\- 
roplioriis into a gl.-.ss jar tilled with very dry air, no 
ronibi'oioii look pkici.*; but u|)on admitting tlie va¬ 
pour of water (he pyrophorus insirmih took fire. 

He put a sni.ill gl.iss vessel eont.lining pyrojihorus 
well eorked niidor tin; reivii er of an air-piiniji, and 
having exhaiisteil the lecciver, he nneorl.ed the pyro- 
phonis. It tool, lire and burnt for ,«ome in tants. 

Mr. ^'an ili'ii S.and.e gives the following tlieoiy of 
tlie cause of the cimilinstiou of the nyropljorus. 'I'he 
water ab.sorbcd is ilcv.on)po.sed, sulphurated iiydroeeii 
gas is formed, whicli ks set on flic by it.- condiin.itioii 
with the oxygen ol' tlffc water, an I this comliusliiui is 
cimintnnic.iled to the charcoal .iiid snlplinr pivsenl itt 
the [lympliorus, whichImni in tliiir turn, 'i'his theory, 
to s.iy the ie.ist of’ it, is cxtrcii^f’h- inilil.ily, and very 
f.ir from coi rcspouilitig wuli tlic ])ha;nomena e.siiibited 
during the comhuslioii of pyrophorus. 'Hie extreitie 
eoiiibiislibility of this substance is owing cliiefly to 
the state of minute division in which the charcoal i» 
conMineil in it. The hydrosulpluirets solidify the vva- 
tei^which prcviiunsly existed in the stale of viiponr, 
and the Ire.it which is always evolved in these eases is 
sufficient to raise the temperature high enough to .set 
fire to (he pyrophorus. If Mr. Van den Siinde trica 
the experiment with accuracy, he will find that pyio- 
phorus will not burn in vacuo. It requires air just a.s 
much as any other combustion whatever. Thks cir¬ 
cumstance alone, concerning which there can, we 
think from actual trial, be no doubt, destroys the theory 
of this gentleman. Indeed the supposition that the 
oxygen of water can, by combining with sulphur or 
charcoal, set it on fire, is directly contrary to all the 
pbicnomena of combustion and even of chemistry. 

3. f/l Syiton of Thiwr/ical uml Practioul Chvmhtri/, in 
% Tri'deiick Acnirn, 1S03. 

Tliis book is rcm.irkably vvellinintcd, in a very nc.it 
letter, and upon good paper. The pkitc.s too, tliongU 
not numerous, are distinct, and very well exccuteil; 
but upon the eomposition and execution of the work 
itself we/aimoi bestow so much prai le. 

Ills totally destitute of airangement, excepting that 
the facts are jiihitraiiiy reducid under flip neads, 
called and that the 'uealer number of these 

* Journal lie (.l.iu.iv, ). OS. 
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parts include only * single substance. With respect 
to the arrangement of these parts the author sectns to 
have followed no plan, but to have placed them one 
after another just as chance presented them. Hence 
the book must be, in a great measure, unintelligible to 
those who arc ignorant of chemistry. 

Another circumstance, which struck ns forcibly, is 
the unmerciful freedom with which this author has 
transcribed from other bonks. Wo have run over 
the system with tltis particular object in our eye, and 
])led;>e ourselves to prove, that in the whole two vo- 
Ininos, consisting of 7tt’^ octavo pages in a small type, 
there are scarcely 5i) which have not been almost 
word for word transcribed from otlier,books. Prob.ably 
there are not even twenty pages of origin.il matter; 
but w p cIkjosc rather to err on the safe side. Nor is 
the number of books which the author has h.id re¬ 
course to great. More than a third of the whole has 
been transcribed from Ur. Themson’s late System of 
Chemistry, so slavishly, that the very tyj^graphical 
errors of that work have been transferred into Mr. 
Aecum’s system. This may be tlie, mode of com¬ 
posing orioinal works in (Germany, but it is not quite 
so customary in England, and therefore it has excited 
our surprize a little. 

The mode of making individual experiments is in 
general described with considerable accuracy in this 
trc?atlse; it may therefore be of service to tlH>se who 
.already have a general knowledge of ehemislry, and 
wish to acquire the habit of ej^ituitnenting. 


In the sitting of the Galvanic So<’icty at P.iris, held in 
I'ebruarv last, tour comiuinees were ajmointed,—I. To 
collect facts relating to Galvanism; t’. To repeat experi¬ 
ments on Itehalf of the general theory of Galvanism; 
0. To applv ffalvanisni to the animal system and cure of 
diseases; 4. To collect and publish the result of c-xperi- 
ments, made in the dilVen'tit departments of Galvanism. 
Lfspimme and Cahorial, councilors of state, were ap- 
pointctl presidents, and Larrher Daubencourt secretary of 
tlic first committee; Guillo/'/t and D’ldanjon, presidents, 
and Bonnet, secretary of the third, and Lcmrrcicr and 
Cliampre prcsiilents, and Lerurher LaJ'entene, sccretar}’ of 
the fourth. The second committee, compo.sed of Guyton, 
Mnrvcau, AlhmUe, Parou^e, GaulhcToJ, LrguUoh, See. 
is not yet completely organized. , 

Dr. /). /. .Srhaub, profe.ssor of chemistry and physician 
at (iassel, is preparing for the press a History of Galvani.sm, 
in a pliysieal, clieinieal, and medical point of view, from its 
first discovcrv down to the present time, inclivling a cir- 
emnstantial .tceount of the various diseases, in the cure of 
which the author has applied galvanism with the most 
complete suecete, and of the best mode of its medical ap¬ 
plication. 

In the Mologian circle rtf the department of laroslaw, 
on the hanks of the .Moioga, and the estates of Count 
Alexei Iwanowitscli Puschkiu, two horns, ahead,and se¬ 
veral hones of an unknown anuiial of immense size have 
lately been found. The lu-ad is 2', clla T.eipsic measure* 
•iji Icnglli, and at the forehead 1 cll and 8 inriics thick. 
Tbe.iiorns resemble those of oxen, arc upwards of 4 elk 
loiiz, and their diameter in the thickest part amounts to 
nearly an ell. Tlse rest of thn lames arc of the santc gi¬ 
gantic size. Our readers will p.erliaps reeollect that Gmelin 

•Two I.cij)sic dU axi «^dyj:qual to one EiijJisSjyard. 


relates in his travels, that headt with horns of an enornions 
size htivc also been found in Siberia, lie (ottk liimself a 
head of that description with him to Pciersburgh, whieh 
was probably deposited in the rnuseiint of that place. It 
wotdd he interesting to compare that head witli ilio.se dis- 
coycrctl in the Mologian circle, in order to ascertain the 
point, whether they belong to tinimals of one and the same 
species. At all events the. above discovery alford.s addi¬ 
tional evidence against Daiibciiton, Hufihn, and oilier n,.tu- 
ralists, that there fonnerlv exisial species of animals, which 
are no longtr to be found. 

The celebrated German astronomer, Mr. Sehroeter, high 
bailitl at Lilicntlial in the Dueliv of LSremen, has lately pub- 
Iishctl the socoml volume of his .Selcnoiopographic iVag- 
ments, or topo;;raphical observations on the moon, a vvoik 
wliich abounds in discoveries the most interesting, and le- 
marks the most ingenious and important. 

Doctor a native of F.rfurl, the capital of Tlmrin- 

gia in Upper Saxony, who inirodurerl the vaccine inocu¬ 
lation at ('oiistai tinople, and in several other parts c.f the 
Turkish dominions, has been appointed lirst physician to 
the I lospodar of Wallachia vvitlv a salary of 6oob piaster^ 
per iinnuiit. 

In the sitting of the Poyal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
of the 2.';tlf of Eebrnaiy List. Professor Daenvel of Ilaiu- 
btirgh, a very able mcclianici.m, read a memoir on the. me- 
clianisin of his invention t^ direet the course of air-l>,'illoons, 
and displayed that meebunisin in ottc of the halls of tlia 
academy. Garncrin, who h.-ippened to !*c at J*"-'>in at that 
time, is said to be a warm admirer of Mr. Dai iizel’s in¬ 
vention. '* 

The National Institute of the Italian republic at Bologna 
has appointed the celebrated pby.siciim Mosrn/i, president, 
and Scurpn, the anatomist, and DanduJo, the eheini.st, se¬ 
cretaries of the institute. 

Ctiv.alierc Landolina at Syracuse has discovered a method 
of manufacturing good writing papi’r of the “ Vapyrut 
Nilohaii,” which grovvs in gre.*!! plenty in Sicily, and oh- 
tnini'd of the king of Naples a patent, securing to him cx.« 
clusivciy the right of making that paper. 


LITERATURE. 

1 . Spanish literature. 

AS one principal t.bject of our Journal is to give a 
distinct View, and occasional Notice of the state of 
Foreign litet-attire, we shall now present to our readers, 
the only good account that has yet appeared of Spanish 
literature, as given by the Rev. Edward Clarke, in 
his letters on the Spiinish nation, pnl)li.shed in lyb'd. 
It has long betSn the wish of many literary men, that 
this excellent account was feprinted, as little of 
consequence has since appeared from the Spanish press. 
In the mennliine the following summary of it is given. 

** In re^rd to learning, a^d the l)elle.s-lettrc.s, Spain 
ev'idently labours under two material disadvantages ; 
which are, tlte want ot a liberty of the press, and the 
Iveing subjected to the censure of the Inquisition.—Is 
it not better for the public, that a million of monster's 
should come into the world, which are sure to die as 
soon as they are born, than that one JJereules should 
be strangled in his cradle ? *' 

It is a matter of more surprize to me, when I con¬ 
sider things in this light, to find that the Spaniards 
are advanced so far as they a^ in arts and sciences, 
than to wonder, that they arc got no farther. If we 
add to tills, the power aud uucotitruulcd licence which' 
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the Inquisitors, or Dominicans, have to censure works 
printed there, and if tliey please, to chastise and pu¬ 
nish the Authors, it would surely make a full apology 
for Spain in tliis article. I know not well how many 
iimices a book must have before it can actually pass 
the press, but I think at least three. It is usually read, 
by as many Censors, and is carefully cleansed by the 
Catholic sponge, before it falls under the eye of the 
public, 'I'he Inquisition never grants any licenses ; 
resetting to itself the freedom of condemning or ab¬ 
solving afterwards, as it may judge expedient, I'he 
art of this management is apparent. The Index of 
the Lihri Prolnhiti, jtnblished by the Holy Ofliee, is 
now increased to two large volumes in folio; and a 
man must fairly turn over all that w'ork before he can 
well know w'hat lie daro read. The Classics that I 
opened in the royal library at Madrid, were anathema¬ 
tized in the Title, with these words, Auctor Damnatus} 
and many whole Piefiitory Discourses were erased 
and blotted out, because, as the librarian told me. Its 
soiit c(ni/ir nolle nliftmn. I have been told by a 
Spaniard, a friend of mine, that the Library, 

consisting only of books whigh they have seized, and 
which of course are forbidden, is one of the finest in 
ml rid. 1 have heard many of them own, that the 
prohibitSiTfoolf^were generally the most worth read¬ 
ing. Otkk in particular told nio, thi|f: as Father Paul's 
history of the Couneil of Trent was forbidden to bt 
read aiifi xthere upon earl/i, he hmk it with him, and read 
•it at sea. It is no uncommon thing here to see the 
works of our Isieke, Situlon, and bat on, those iiii- 
niortal glories of Human Nature, shut up in durance. 
Ilut how .should it be otherwise, when, as Bople tells 
us, in an extract ixom John of Satishurif, that Pope 
Gregory VI. not only banislictl mathematics from the 
Court, but burnt a labrary of Heathen Learning, in 
order to give the Scripture more authority ? Erasmus, 
found the weight of this millstone upon the neck of 
Science almost msupfiortable, at the time that he was 
making .such noble efforts for the revival of Letters. 
And the ignorance, and indolence of the monks, 
which he so much exclaims against in those days, is 
very little altei^ for tii^ better in the present. Few 
of them, even now, either understand or talk the, 
Latin tongue; and fewer still are employed in studies 
of real or useful learning; they are chiefly confined to 
the narrow limits of the scholastic writers, the polemic 
divines, and Thnmadtic or Augustine theology, I 
speak only in general, for doubtless tliere are some 
exceptions, such as a Flores, a Ponce, a Borihel, 
oraFaiso; but these are rare, and shine like lamps 
in .sepulchres, amidst the numerous cells of tliose 
useless ecclesiastics. Great part of this deartl* of 
scholars is certainly, owing to the want of a due en- 
Tourjgcment, a restriction of the liberty of tbuapress, 
and their subjection to the yoke of the Inquisition. 
And how nni«;l) they havesufl'ered from these curbs, 
may b^ easily gathered from .a few facts that have 
passed in Spain only. Poor Miun el Cervantes, 
(he inimitable author of JUon QuifoU, underwent 
many severe suflerings in combating those triple mou- 
^ sters, prejudice, ignorance, and superstition. Tlie 
incomparable John de Mariana, whose labours 
aud studies have dunc4uch lasting honour to himself^ 
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and to his country, was confined twentj' years in pri* 
son, and wlien be wrote his History, he dared not to 
bring it down any neater to his own tfmes, for fear 
of giving offence. And even within these two or 
three last years. Dr. Isla, who wrote that exquisie sa¬ 
tire, Prep Girundio, upon the monks and preachers of 
these limes, has been persemled and silenced by the 
Inquisition fur his iiiipettinent wit. 

Sucli being then the true state of the case, wc are 
certainly much oliligcd to those wiu and geniuses in 
Spain, who have had firmness enough to Ineak tliroueh 
all these obstaijes, and have prvjduced works, which 
have made their names the ilnme of ilu ir own coun¬ 
trymen, anil respected :ftid estceine l ahioad. 'Hie 
CoMrLUTf.xsi an lliblorf^ has iiiulonhledly l een (he 
best monument to the memory of Cardinal Xinii ncs, 
and w'ould atone, if any thing could atone, for the 
share which he had jfi establishing the Inqiiisiiion. 
This certainly douldcs the merit of such writers, who 
have been so hardy as to step foi thin this country, such 
as, Cerv.vntes, Cov.vuKi im s, Zvn viino, Zuit- 
iTA, Caiiuera, Saxiioval, M vriasa, Antonio 
Perk/., Garcila.sso dk la Veoa, Loi’kz nii 
Vega, Carvjo, Antonio le Gcevau Caloe- 
RONi, Ant. ni: Solis, Herrera, &.C.; it m.akcs us 
regard in a much higher light such men as An tomo 
Aug usTixo, Vi i-la i.van uo, L.IlA.MiRr,z he Pra¬ 
do, Sanctils, and others. 

We have omitted wl»at Mr. Clarke says respecting 
the sme of theology in Spain, and proceed to his vievv 
of the Spanish historians. 

In history, the Spaniards lia^^nany valuable wri¬ 
ters ;—I'hc detail of particiffar wars, as tliat of 
Granada, between Pun. ir IV. and the Moons, b^r 
Menuosa, said to be a masterly work; the relation 
of the succession-war or partition of tlie Spanish 
monarchy, by S.vx Fei.u’ci-, ike.; theecclasiastical 
history ot' Spain, by Father IIknky Flores, in 15 
volumes, 4to. &c.; the history of particular citie.s, 
sach us Toledo, Sei'dlc, &c. Their great antiqnar ms 
are Flquio Oc.v.mi’o, Amurosius MonALi>, 
Mariana; Ueijuk.si.ndiu- for those of Pi.rln^a/, 
Hut I cannot find, that any writer of credit (for some 
have attempted ill has been yet bold enough to take 
up the thread of their general history, wheie Mari¬ 
ana loft it oft; that Ik to say, with Fkri)ina\» :u)d 
Isabella (fur the supplement and continuator Mi- 
niana I don’t consider) and bring it down to these 
times. Perhaps they do not care to attempt it tor fear 
of offence; and another reason may be, that tliu king 
has absolutely forbid any of his subjects to write the 
ifistory of Charles V. which I suppose is owing to 
some drcumstance.s relating to religion and that prince, 
which might be too delicate to ;ouch upon. 

In poetry they have many writers; such as I). As,. 
de Ercilla, the Principi. ii-^GuinACiiK, Anc. 
Lofuaso, J. Hufo, Pineg \, Zsqueuoa, Amo. 

• This v^s the first l‘<ilyf;hl ever prinfril, and was dime at the 
expence of the Catdiiial, then Arl;hL•l^^^op of Toledo. It vvi^siHiut 
four years in printing, Iroin IMS to 1'>I7, l>ul not pu'Dli-TR'd nil 
1540, when it came out in o volumes, Uicludin;^ iha Lexicon, k 
was piinu-d in four laiixuaRCs, the Hebrew, Chaldean,Gieck, amt 
Latin. This served as a model to that of Mr. Walton, which is 
more usefvA and exact, and to that of Mt. Le Jay, pouted At ran«, 
I wRh many expensive otiuincnts. • 
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Di-, \'r.nni\.\, the two Vi oa’*', C \ rci las'.,), and I Kumanzow is burred in the cathedral, a heautifiil and 

l. 'ti'KZj CAr.f)i itoN i, ri\iuiiit'', CJ((\'..oKK and ! mii^nilicentbuilding. The catacombs, which rnntaiii 

others. Rut as to a complete list ol'them, 1 ha\e npw.irds of 100 dead bodies, among which Is that of 

rover been able to tiivl one; and am nineh less qua- Sesior, the annalist, in a state of liigh preservation, 

lifted to decide ol’their respective merit. are not stone vanlls, but merely dug in the ground. 

. (To hr rontinurd.) Jl'hc manners of tlie inhabitants of Kiew are truly pa- 

j u ' l ' xu±= ss , tiiarehal, tinged with an air of profound devotion, 

icoinmon to all conditions and ages. 'J'lie nobility, 
howerer, begin to imitate the manners of the capital, 
and the public walk iit the court garden seems a close 
copy of the promenades at Petersburgh and Moscow. 
IWi fcd'ix, at a short distance from Kiew, is thenaiivc 
place of C/iriwIiOu', the celebrated author of the Ros-,ia(i 
.ind Rattle of Tsclicsme. VoUavu e.alls to our autIior‘.s 
recollectiort one of the most important periods of 
Iliissian Iristory. In memory of the decisive battle 
fought in tlie vicinity of that city, a pyramid has been 
erected in Poltava; but this monument, which stands 
I in a narrow street, and is beginning to fail into ruins, 
of the laiciaiy .loinn il, oiir author’s vor!. is the first i is by no means woi'thy of the great event which it is 
alien.prof thatl.ind; lor the travels of Pallas and the | intended to conunci norale. The field of battle is near 

< il.. r academicians vveie undcilnkeii by rrrdcr of tlie tlie village'o'f i’cwc/ioaAr/. The situation of Poltava is 

I'nipiesN Catharine II. and, be>ides, tho.,c learned tr.i- beautiful; it is inhabited by Coznks, natives of Rus- 
vcllcrs vvei.'mostly foieigiieis. sia Minor, and Jews. Between K/twc«/»(7/i/^ and 

Oil! .inihor i,('ts out Iroin d/osc.'.'.;', and proceeds by CAerxim, oiir autJior met with numerous sw-arms of 
Si'iju,/> i:.' to ’I'idii-, the situation of which ])l.ice. in a locusts, whicli did considerable niisclfof irf'n'i’e nelgh- 
vallcv, or railier on tlie declivity ol two heights, is nn- bonrhood. Eight miles from Clierson an f’>^disk of 

< omm mly ill iiiiifnl. He dc'-eriiu’s the niaiiufartory white stone marks the spot wliere//o:c«/v/’.s remains 

of aril)., (he woi k^-linp of Mr He!';;, an ingenions are interred. Clierson is in general a well-built town, 
(h ini.-.n m.'( h.inli i.ni e-t.ilili,!;< 1 it Tnli. and I’le ca- and its population, ^ollsi^ting of Russians, Pol.indeis, 
tlk'dral, hill ni.il.es"lo nienlion I'l tlie .ii'en.il, which Oermaiis, Frenclinieii, Englishmen,Greeks and Jews, 
j-. ii. 1 t onlv one of d liiitxl building, of I bo place, is ""t inconsiderable. At Mr. Ismailova 

but al,o dcsei ves pciidlar noti. c on aeco'int of the p-aid .i visit to Mr. .//or///, a pupil of Linnirns, and n 
pce.il variety of arm, vvl-.nli it ci.nl.iin,. f>/</ and very woithy man, who at ail advanced age lives llieia 

aie the next tow ns he\i,it'; the former is a in jihilosopliical retiunu nl.* A few years since a con- 
lai .e pl.ice, but in gi neial ball;; built: tlie hitter, ductor was destroyed at Nikolapvv by the populiee, (;« 
■which 1 ontains m.niy line buildings, i-|ilo.isanlly‘situ- «/'f/A /a7«g (Ac cause uj a (IroiiaAt, uAIlA 

ated in p.'i't on a monni.ttn, the tool ot w liieli' is laslrd rniher an unusual iime. From O/c/ai/.o.r, which 
•w.i-lied by tlie ,/(/ ./..'c. t Inr author then enter, Russia lies still in ruins, our author proceeds to Odtssa, his 
Minor, where he finds among the eonnirv-people desertplioii of which place perfcrtly agrees with that 
more rli.nilines.s, better h.ihii ition.s, au.l in general an extr.icicd from Samarokovv's travels in tlie fourteenth 
.il'jiear.nue ol'gre.ater pro-pei in-, than anKUig tlie rest niuiibcrol the Literary Journal. I''rom Odc.ssa he re¬ 
nt the i;us,itni ])e.K,.nilry. The pe.is.am, in Russia turns to Clierson, and luakcs^on that occasion .several 
Minor r..ise lull little corn, il.i.ii-l.tn.Is being lor tlie linteresting Tcm.arks on the breed of sheep in the 
iiiosl pan laid out in me.i.lows .,iiiri pasinrc, lor tiieii ueiglibouriiig slepiies, on the wild r.acc of lior-ses in 
niimeroas eatile. Tbeir minner, are ,'.ini>le and nn- tlie vale of Ingul near Cherson, on the fruilfulncs of 
loirnpte l. ('f.njngal faith i, alrietly ob,e;\ed, hut un-1 tlio soil of the steppe, Ac. whidi the limits of our 

m. irried women know ot' little e.inlroul, and rcemblc j Journal prevent us from inserliizg in this place. From 
ill general, in our autlior’s plira-e. U,>n//iiiit's Surina .' Clierson our author pursues lii.s journey to the Crimea 

'I he men do not let their beards grow, like the iiilm-i by Kilikeimai, draws a pleasing picture of the ro- 
hiiilnt.s of Great Russia, but shave not only the chin mantic situation of ^kkmctsc/iet, and relates ” co/t 
pud lips, I'.nt also part of the fore-'.'.ead; their pliy- amo^c" the sorrows of a Crfinean Werter, a young 
sioguoiiiy is lively and iniercsting, and they seem Rus.sian officer who de.stroyed himself with a “Tar- 
very fond (,f the beauties of nature, for thetr villages tafian dagger” a few days before our author’s arrival at 
are situated, almost without e.xccpiion, on the niost Aclinvtschet, from excessive fondnes.s for a daughter 
I ii.iraiing .spots. I'licy have niucii taste for music, of the celebrated professor Pallas, who has retired tq 
and the violin is their fav'onritc instrument, Kirxc af- that place. , 

fords a fine view at a ilistaiifc; the Dmpt\ iJie va- The second volume begins with an account of Mr. 
riety of heights and v.illv^s, apd tlic mirnorous spires Ismailovc’s reception at the house of that truly venor- 
of ciiilrches and convents fipui a striking pro.spcct, aide veteran of natural science, of whom he draw.s 
which, however, vaiiishe-s at a near approach. Kiew the following picture:—“ Nolwillistanding his ail- 
is visited by great numbers of pilgrims, who flock vaneed age, Pallas is still very fively and active. His 
thither from all p^irts of Russia; in sumner their frugal mode of life supports Ins declining health, 
mim’jcr ficqueiuly amomfts t(fb'0,0t0. Field-marshal enfeebled by long and painful travels, ^is appearauc 


.'c VC j iih'iifiniiijt! hosstu, ,V-c. — I racch 
in Si.uiA ll'isd,!, idiifi! hj I Lulimif ImuUoct. Mas¬ 
co,:-. O 

I,ma’.lnvc, a \onng Riissi.m n.ibieman, who in the 
title page of the volumes now before ii-, nn.-Ie,!!;' as¬ 
sumes tlie title of editor, but is tjio le.i! autlior of 
these irilcrestiii;:; travel,, has sei an e-iample, vvbivli, 
wore it imitated bv his coiTntr. men, could not but 
dlifu-e very instructive lights over in.uiv p.iits of the 
v.’.st Rus'i.'’ii empire, w incli are as yet but lililc know ii 
to iv; J t w ' e-.t . jit SnnijrokowJ., Iravt Is iii Ficarabia 
I'u l lb'' Cii’iio.!, mentioned in the fourtet nib Nmnber 
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taken in the whole is not very engaging, hut his phy- 
ftiognomy is pleasing, and his eye bespe.iks ingenuity 
and niiljnoss. His sjTcech, simple as nature uJiich 
lie studies, is gentle and attractive. Passionately fond 
«t' travelling, lie assnR*d me that he neier felt more 
happiness, than on his travels. No person talks less 
of liiinself than he does; it would seem, tli.it h» 
alone is ignorant of the celebrity of his name. Yet 
let it not he supposed, that this lui'nle-minded mail i.-^ 
exempt from grief, sheltered from the storms of lite 
hy philosophy and virtue. Stupiilitv, envy, and malice 
are at work, to disturb the peace of his latter days. 
" Pray, seiul us often tratellers I'rom Moscow,” said 
P.iilas to our autliijr, when he took leave of him—an 
fxjiression wliieli tinishes the interesting picture of ih.it 
great and good man. 

a city fouirtled in in the penin¬ 

sula of the same name, which is also c.illed 'runioii, 
Consists as yet merely of a foi tress, and has no other 
iiihahitants tlian a regiment of soldiers. The stone 
found here, which, according to the explanatory ac¬ 
count given of it by Count Mussiu-Piisclikiii, de¬ 
cides the conlrovcrtetlpoint of tliesituatioiiof the prin¬ 
cipality of I'liiuhizuJtaii,* lic'^near tl'.e garri.son-ehmeh 
under u w'ooden roof, .siirroniuleil with iron rails. 
I’iie hil^ vvhid^'jectcd flames some years ago, is still 
smokii^, an^Miiils a current of black najihtha. At 
..'/.v//-n^i'l»(nir author arrived at ihotime of the viu- 
t.ige. Upwards of tw'ciity dift'ereiit species of grapes 
are produced in the vineyards, among which lie gives 
' the preference to that w’hich is called Ktst-/i/ui.\cfi. 
Mr. Sai/iuii’\:, governor of Astrachan, is a zealous 
iVioiid of liussian literature. Hari'iitii, a colony of 
Moravi.iiis ill the vicinity of T'^/riz.'/i, has attained a 
Jiigh degree of pro-'perity, and consists of .lOO mem¬ 
bers, uiKlcr the maii.igoincntof a director and master 
of police. Tlie village of Sc/tiwlirinui, a lew miles 
from Sarepta, is also inhabited hy Moravians. Tlici 
last letter is written from ItioitiihJ, where Mr. Ismai¬ 
lov e terminates his travels, and clo.ses his narrative 
rather i;i a ijiiaiiit inaiiiier, h/ the following remark 
in French—" S'iU uuntfait ih uni Jail tins 

ItillCil.” ^ 

AVe sh.ill close onr account of his jlnblication hy 
observing, that .ilihough corn ct statislic.i! iiilorniatioip 
of the ]i.!rts lie has traversed, would have rendered 
his work silll more iiitoivstiug, yet the perusal of it 
in its piv'seiit .^lato, has allbrdeil us iiuich pleasure and 
instruction. * 

* .S.c 'J'ookc’s Hisl. of Ra^^ia, vi>!.ii. 


3 . Svenska Akademicai Ifaiulliiigar, &c .—Memoirs 

of' ffic Sdcifis/i /Ictulaii'j, i\c. l^oL 1. , 

Gu.stavus III. founded this Academy after the plan 
,of the late “Acadvm'ic i'rainoisc," lor the purpose of 
promoting the culture and perfection of llie Svtedi.sh 
tongue, of which there exists as yet neither a complete 
Uictioi^iry iiorGrammar. The (urmcr cannot soon he 
expected; but in tiic meanwhile a material part of the 
Grammar, Orthography, is treated of in this volume, 
which is puhlished in the name of the Acaslcmy, con¬ 
sisting at present of 48 members, and dedicated to 
U»c king ot Sweden. 

In the Preface, the Academy declares, that iu puri¬ 


fying the Swedish l.ariguigc, and 1 iving down i cil.iin 
rules of Ortliograpliy, it will con^l.ill:!■, l.cep in view 
the followiiig leading principles: —!. ^\.)1 to i ii.niga 
whatever h.is been sanctioned hy ip.igc; .Mw.iys 
to attend to the Ii.iniiony of sound; and -3. To perfect 
and enrich the l.ingn.ige. 

As the memoirs which treat of tlic'c, three olg 'ct i, 
relate exelii.sivcly to the Swedish lo!i';uo, aii.l lli'-u;- 
fore can ho iiitcrcslirig to those only wiio aie • 
qiiaiiited with th.itlangu.igc, vve sli.iil etiiirnieoi.i.selves 
to observe, lh.it one of the most iiic.lenal poiiit.s, de.- 
eiis.sed and determined in those niemoiis, i, tliii, li'it 
the Ac.'uloiiiy kvill not .idmil aiivUbr. ien'vi.-.ls v. iiliont 
siil)j"cli;ig lliemjo a Sv.e.iish teniilinli.in and (’.edeii- 
■sioii. 'I’iins the Swedc'?, making use of ihe J'leiicli 
word hihii/, are to vvrilf' Idliin:', and in the ulc.r.d 
Uiir^iir, &i;. See. From liie )muv aiulioireei .Swedish 
st}'le, foreign terms are to he entirely cxcliuk d. 


+. Some .tecoiaif of Ihe Vnui r/iilfi of' Pisa, 

Tiic following jiuhlic insiitution.s have lately heeij 
united with the Cnllogvi of Natural Scienee and .Mi- 
dicine.— 1. The I'liysical Museum; J. Tlii' tlbsei- 
vatory; .‘3.'I’hc liot.niic.il (i.irden; I-. Tin: (’.li'-inie.il 
Laboratory; Surgeon’s il.illj and ((.'Flic ll >s]'ii.d. 

The phy.sie.al nnisv'uin eoiit.iins a gre.it vanciv I'f 
apparatuses for making experiments, in oidor to in¬ 
vestigate and ascertain the merits of physic.il tlieori'--. 
I'lie observatory is eoustrneU'd after the plan of that 
of llologna, and supiiflcd w itli luuneroiis in.struiiients 
for uttronoinical uhservatioiis. Anl/ionii Stop of I 'a- 
tleii'x i", is at present director ^f the ob.scnatory. 
The public lilirary and the wIi.TC tiic literary 

eoiiimiltec niecMs, arc in the same hiiildliig. 

Ojjposite to the observatory is the boUuiie.il g.irditi. 
It is one of the most ancient in Europe, fwi- il w.u 
fouiuled in the year l.iM. Dr. dcoip^e diu 

|)r(j.st*nt tlirector of the botanical garden, delivers liieie 
every year, in spring, a course of lecture., on hot.my, 
after the system of Limia'us. United wiili liie 1 m- 
lanieal garden is a imiseum of nalnral hislerv, wliii li 
Dr. Sard h.is enriched with muiicroiis ])!odiie!ions of 
Tusc.iny. The chemical laboratorv wav founded in 
17.SI, hy the late Enipi'ror Leoiiold, and po-.v.'sses .1 
great vaiiety of chemical prep.n.ilioiis, made b} Dr. 
Ant. Xir, Ptrunehi. , 

Aii'Aolo I'abruni , president of the Uijiver-.i!y of 
I’i.sa, h.is given in Ills resignation, and is.sue( i.-c. k\l l,y 
l’'riiif, I'acca Herliiipltien. .\l linntnui, ploie^^.ll• *.f 
oriental languages, ai’d t’nvolt, protessor ot iiiaiiiemii- 
ties, have alai resigned their pl.nv.s; the latter li.is 
been replaced by lliiinnz^i, but the chair «if the I’oi- 
uier is still vacant. L'litiiltuyi, forniAly profes.or of 
.inatoiiiy,* delivers at present lectures on zootoniv; 
ami the celebrated '\tuuii"ni iilft the analomic.tl ch.f,.-. 
Lxpeiimental natural philosviphy is taught l»v /h. i s 
Mili -iai ' of (Teiioa. The place of professor of logic 
and metaphysics, vaicant hy tlie dc.athof the kite pru- 
fe.ssor Sarli, has been given to Father I’l icm- 

tini, a C-irinelite. After the death of p,-ofessor^ 7 //.'o- 
niulif Piiittuni suruumed InduH'to, has been appointe.l 
professor of polite literature, and Abbjte has 

obtained tius Grecian chair. 
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Sonif .‘tcco )»' of .•.'•x'fral nirncnt FoV.ih Uferali. 

'llio calamitous fate of Polaml could not but have 
the most (U'lirur' tive iullneiice upon the literature of 
that country. Several protectois and men of lettera 
fled from tlicir native land to live in peace in foreign 
dominions, and others died. Some remain, however, 
who, althougli dispersed, and destitute of a point of 
union, deserve to be known to our readers. We shall 
divide this article according to the provinces whither 
llic'se Literati retired after the disineuiberinent of their 
country. 

In the Russian part of IViland, we find in the city 
of Wilna, 1. 'J'rthevU, the fir-it poet of Poland, and 
late Lord Chanilx;rlain of .')liinnl(niv Augustus, who 
has exchanged his place of librarian to the library 
'/ulunk i at PcMer-sburgli, for a canon’s prebend at Wilna. 

2 . .lumizi/, the celebrated botanist, who in 1791, 
published at Wilna, a Lithuanian Flora in the Polish 
language. 0 . .liidm- .S/inn/ci/ jd-'v.’ho edited at Wilna, 
in IKOO, a Compendium of Cliemistry, written in 
the Polish tongue. And 4. Count Thadda-us Czacki, 
ci-devant Stanrst of Novogorod, who tliesc ten years 
has been engaged in the composition of a history of 
the legislature iu Poland and Lithuania, in the Polish 
language, the publication of wiiich is solely retarded 
by the plates which belong to the work not being yet 
finished. He also possesses a very considerable library, 
which contains a great number of niamiscripts, left 
him by king Stanislaus, by the Primate of Poland, and 
the learned bishop Ixartmznicz. Count Czacki has 
likewise succeeded in establishing at Warsaw a Lfterary 
Society for the prei^^rvation of ancient monuments of 
the Polish language,\ istory, and literature. In this 
laudable undertaking lie has experienced the powerfu 
support of Counts .'itnnhliiwi PoloczU, and Anlhnity 
StadnifU, and of tlie Abbe Di/mhouskt/. The latter 
has published a Pplish translation of tlie Iliad, which 
xvill be followed by another t;f the Odyssey; he .has 
also commenced, in 1601, the publication of a Polish 
T.iterary Journal, which continues to be regularly pub¬ 
lished at Warsaw. Tn order to familiarize the Po- 
landers with (he Gernwn language, and the Prussian 
olfleers w'itli the Polisli tongue, the Rev. J. L. Cassius, 
rector of Lissa, lias jjublishcd a Polish and German 
grammar; and it appears by letters from Berlin, that 
Nathan Burki has been appointed by his Prussian 
Alajc&ty, professor of the Polish language in that city. 
In the Austrian pait of Poland, called East and 
West Gallicia, the two nnivcrsitiej of I.«mberg and 
Cracow have aflbrded an asylum to several men of 
letters, "i'he general depot of the literary documents 
of Poland has been removed to Vienna, where they 
are reposiled ill tlie library of Count Joseph Teezyn* 
O-iSelinsky, who is at present engaged in flie compo¬ 
sition of a history df ancient Sarmatia, and of king 
Sigismundus I. His secretary, Mr. Linde, is com- 
jiosing an Etymological Dictionary of the Polish lan- 
gu.age, which is to be revised by Count Osseliusky, 
imd experiences tlie powerful support of PAnce Adam 
Czirjorinskv, the illu.strious and :4calou8 protector of 
the sciences and arts. 

John May, bookseller at Cracow, continues to pub¬ 
lish new editions of the best works written in the 
Polish language.. He i^ditgd in 1793 and l*/96’ a poll 


tical and llteraiy journal, under the title of the ‘'Mo¬ 
nitor," and publishes every year a Polish Aliinnack. 
He has lately announced a Polish translation of Vol- 
ney’a Tra\ els'm Syria and Egypt. 

Ilyaunth Enybyloki, librarian at Cracow, has pub¬ 
lished an excellent translation of (iesuer'a “ Death of 
Abel," and a new edition of Peter Knc/iaiioedy's 
Polish translation of " OrUuido Varinw," revised after 
,a manuscript, foo.nd in the library of C!aunt Czacki. 

Hieronymus I'uszinsky, a prebendary at Ix-mberg, 
and one of the most eminent Polish orator;: and poets, 
has composed a history of the art of printing in Poland, 
which is in the press and will speedily be published. 


6 . nil ASIATIC cuirtcisM. 


T/if Marriage Promise. 


A new Comedy, entitled the Marriage Promise, 
written by Mr. AHingham, author of “ Fortune’s 
Frolic," was performed for the lird time at Drury-laiia 
Theatre on Saturday last. We sliall, as briefly as pos¬ 
sible, givc^tj sketch of the fable. The Hero of tlie 
piece, (Jhurlvs Merlon, aceomp.aiiicd by Sydiieu a dis¬ 
sipated young man of fofiun'e, returns from his travels 
to the mansion of his deceased father. After dining 
with his friend and lii.s slcwurd Ta/idty^ .v. tcceiitiie 
character, he strolls on his estate, and, “ litj,ii:'.l ilh the 
Tuscan gra|X3," o/ters an insult to Man/ Wmidhiud, tlie 
daughter of one of his tenants, whom he meets in his 
walk. In his moments of reflection, ashamed of his 
conduct, he resolves to atone for the oflence by mar¬ 
ia an intervening scone are introduced Mrs. 
Harvey, a gentlewoman in reduced cirenmsiances, and 
her daughter Ewniw;‘diey have just received intelli¬ 
gence of tlie loss of their small property by the failure 
of a gambler in the funds, at the .same time that the 
lease of their littlefarm, which had been granted them 
by the late Mr. Merton, expirc.s. Iu these distressing 
circumstances Jimmu determines to apply to the young 
stjuire, whoso arrival in the village had just been joy¬ 
fully ainiounced, for,a renewal. Charles falls in love 
with her, and consequently regrets the precipitancy 
of bis “ Maciiigo Promise" \o Mary Ifoodtand, An. 
other clnracler in the piece is Cousots, a nian who having 
‘amassed a considerable property, is tired of getting 
money, and amuses himstdf, under the garb of poverty, 
by seeking for objects worthy of his charity. In one 
of his rounds he enters the house of Ueorge Hoxeard, 
a young farmer, and his njother. Here he meets with 
a treatment as hospitable as their means will aflbrd, 
and has determined to repay their kindness by a con¬ 
siderable present, when he discovers in Mrs. IJouard, 
a daughter who had many years before deserted him. 
In the mean time Charles .Merton discovers, from a 
paper hy his lather, that he (the father) had had a 
wife living at the time of h'ls marriage with his mo¬ 
ther, but is unable to learn who she was or what was 
become of her. At this time deorge ihaeurd, Attiched 
to Mary Ifoodland, and incensed at the iasuli she has 
received, calls on Mr. Merton for an apology for his 
conduct. His warmth occasions a duel, the ill elfects 
of which are prevented by ah old servant of Charles 
Merton, who acquaints him that George Ihrmard id 
his brother. Mr. Merton then receives the hand of 
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Emma, and George fliat of Mary IVootlland, and thns 
lore, a due', and marriage are, as usaal, tlie materials 
of the i^iece. 

TIji? comedy possesses more of what is called, in 
the old language of the drama, ptof, than any we have 
seen for some time; the interest is well kept up; the dia¬ 
logue is not entirely devoid of humour, and of sentt- 
nient there is too much, especially of that kind, which 
in,u r Cit rmanorum, confines all merit and all benevQ| 
lence to the very lowest orders of society. We are sur- 
pri'scd that no attempt is made to suppress this charac- 
tei istir of modern comedy, than which nothing can 
lend more forribly to the overthrow of social order. 
'J'liat a young man of fashion, however virtuous, 
should think the kissing orje of his tenant's daughters 
in a drunken frolic, so ^reat an insult as to be expiated 
by an ofler of marriage only, is highly improba'olc, 
Ilis falling in love with Emma Harvey at lirst sight, 
and his associating with so dissipated a youth as Syd¬ 
ney, when his (c.vn sentiments were so delicate, are 
no less improbable. Tliat a young man, however 
Jiigli-.spirited, should be Don Gluixote en^nigh to accept 
the challenge of an insolent young farmer, instcui ot 
taking him before a magktrate for a breach of the 
peace, is a most strange deviation from probability of 
man noKjjitlier can we see any motive for Howard 
jiiTs^'crm^n the duel witli Merton, after he has not 
only airlanded him fur his gencAtus oiler to his mis¬ 
tress, but has actually strongly persuaded her to accept 
it. Will) a complex plot and too much incident to 
work upon, the piei'e is incomplete. Several of the 
characters were unnecessary, and several of the scenes 
might have been omitted with advantage. Instead of 
these, one miglit have beei\ introduced, capable of 
exciting very considerable interest. When the offer 
of marriage is announced to Mary, she is distressed 
at it, her heart being pre-engaged to George Wood¬ 
land, her father therefore proposes an interview be¬ 
tween her and Mr. Merton, Had this taken place, 
the embarrassment of the parties might have produced 
ail alFecting scene, in which the real characters of each 
might have been better devfloped than by any other 
pieans. , 

Notwithstanding these defects, thS play has consi¬ 
derable merit, and kecp.s the attention awake till <he 
end. The clniracter of Consols is, we think, new, 
and the novelty is natural; we cannot say the same of 
Tandem. The piece is not likely to be so succe-ssfiff 
as that of John feuH" at the other theatre, though 
the moral is certainly bettor; the author, however, 
has every reason to be satisfied with the reception it 
met with. • 


NOTICES. 

Wf find by the report of the Commitlce for conducting 
the laudable subscription now raising for the sup|Hirt of the 
female orphan children of the late i)r. fkirnett, that after 
defraying tile expences of printing the Doctor's po.sihu- 
inoits works, the. sum to be invested amounts at prc.sent to 
no more than a provision so far short of the inten¬ 

tions of the subscribers, tliat wc most sincerely recoinuiciid 
the case to the attention of the liberal and benevolent. The 
posthumous work, Vhich embraces a course of lectures 
on Zoonomia, or the Laws of Animal Life, is printing in 
jk very handsome manner at the press of the AOtrao. Ik- 
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sTiTUTiow and will form t| ouarto volume of the value of 
one guiiiui, a copy of which wilt be given to each sub¬ 
scriber. 

Mr. 'Todd, to whom the literary vrorfd is so much in¬ 
debted for a late classical edition of Milton's poetical works, 
who had constant access to the library of the late Duke of 
Bridgewater, has not only had the same indulgence conti¬ 
nued by his noble successor; but has besides the choice 
given him of two valuable livings. The first circumstance 
must give pleasure to every friend of iiteratuie, the last to 
every man who esteems a truly valuable member of society. 

The Pen of Mr. Rogers, author of the Pleasures of 
Memory, is we hear, at present employed on a Heroic 
Poem; the subject, tire voyage and dUcoveties of Columbus. 

The Rev. William 'I'ooke is employed in preparing 
for the press some additjpnai volumes of the vvorKs of die 
famous ^ollikofer. 

Sir John Sinclair iscmjdoved in writing an account of the 
administration of Mr. l‘itt. He is also inakitig collections for 
a valuable treatise f avngcvily. With the rest of our 
conntryiucn wc much regret that this gentleman has not 
agjiin been called to the head of the Board of Agriculture. 
His being obliged to leave it was a ii.itionaL loss. 

Early in May will appear Poems from the Portuguese of 
Camoeiis, with remarks on his life aiiJ writings, by Loril 
Fiscounl Stiang/'ord, 

Mr. Shaw, the arcliilccl, exhibits this year a beautiful 
ilrawing, coiit.iining a bird’s-eye view ol the ningiiificciit 
(Mrcits about to be constructed at St. John's wood, between 
Paddington-road and Hampstead. 

A very fine painting, from die pencil, as we arc privately 
informed, of Mr. Bertie Greathced, is to be exhibited at tho 
Royal Academy. The subject, of the Peu-iicrnso kind, is 
the Cava of Despair. The prodwfTion is honorary. 

During the period of MJrIIti><litigs' governiiient in 
India, some gold Darirs were dug up on the banks of a 
river in lirnitrrs, uinuuuttng to about 170. These iiAalu- 
ablc Coins bad an archer on their reverse: they were im¬ 
mediately sent by the governor to the directors of the East 
India (fonipnmj-, but what was hU astonishment, when on 
Iris return to Europe, Mr. Hastings found they had sent 
these precious relics tor the smelting pot. Tl'teir intrinsic 
value was only about thirteen shillint^. 

On Monday last commenced at Leigh and Snthehj's, the 
sale of Mr, R. Grave’s Historical Books andTiacts, parti¬ 
cularly relative to the n'beUion in lb'4.3. One lot of Tracts 
contained iie.sr SOOO different pamphlets relative to that 
eventful period. There were also some original state papers, 
and deeds, with aiit<)gr.".phs of many eminent characters.— 
'file sale closes on Tuesday. April a(i.—On Monday, April 
18, the sale was well attended. Dr. Ayscoitgh of the mu¬ 
seum, Mr. mu, Mr. Jl'oodhitll, (fte. A large collectioii 
of Ilislorieal and Misccllnneum Tracts in 31 vols. 4to, 
was sold for^J-^, 5s. — Prun/’s Supplication to Parliament, 
l.')88, was bought by Mr. Hcber, for Jtl, 10.r. as was also 
'The lEits Common (Tealth, 2 vols. Jll)84, for An 

imperfect copy (if Caloiii's New Testament, 1557, went for 
10*. tm.—The Night Searrh, a poem, by II. Milt, frontis¬ 
piece bv Paine, iGOs, ot'l. Is. — Bibliotheca Chalcogra- 
phica, Eyigies a Theod. de llry, (several English portniits) 
Eraiicos, lti.)ti, 18.— Mvursii Alhence Batavai cum 
ejfig: —Eug. Bat. lO'as.—First edition of Milton’s Para- 
disc Lpsi, Ifjfiy, {)*.— Pierce Plowman's Fision, black let¬ 
ter, by Robert Crowley, l.^.SO.— Sir John's Hiiijteard's 
Sanetuuric of 'a troul led Soule, froiilispiceo with his head, 
by PavTic, fine old binding, 1()23, Ike. \5s. 

Tuesday, April ip. Among other persons Mr, Malont 
attended. 

Uipns' Muwjrfor MagjftTotes, I6l0, ivent for j£l, IQs'. 
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—-The tnoit (inricnf tint! frnn".iii IliJonj of thr Itrmirui'd 
Pi 'r.U'i' ^■lilh.ir, JiiihiiHi", .ns .-iLo ;ill the noble 

arroiMils o) !)!■■ r'l’i/. J ' liou/nl TulIr, ItiiM. 

3 /'// W.'iuiu v/ /«(■ Si'i-iu of Cliiis/ni 

dom, 1! I'arls, l(i7(), L.' Vnls. m one, weri- honglil by ^[r. 
Walter, tor jf’C', l.t.'.— ('lii/,r\ i^oifiilc Eh'jiie on Uie Jle- 
nowetl Priarr lulii'.'.iJ (he .sixtii, Ibio, was knocked down 
to'Dr. Hurncv, for .t'-!, 1-t. (id. Who also bo'i''ht »SV’ff;•«/ 
Pro'-i-fJiu^x tn P^i.ri>timitU, front ib-li) to 7 Vol.s. 

4 to. for j and Tkt Intelii^cvtfi, I hr VuJ'n/ Timr- 

ntil, and other Poprit, fnnti IiidC' to U'.'id. lor Xt).— 
-/.'.'’i.y'. ('‘.l'r<!io)i of ► \ ol.. tio. o I,oaj;hi 

f,>r Mr. llewrtt, at !»'.<.— Tht Ih'ilsiiti Mui rl'r.nii, 

8 V'ols. mublly in nunibei.., wnli some himnd, went for 

Mr. R. ITcaiheote's sole ef difp’ic.Ttes hep,nn vcMerday .at 
Jefl'eries’. Amons'other cmiuns.works we ob'-ened a set 
of Polfairr 70 ton’, r.i.inmatch.ds (dit'o:), tin- eojiv 
picked for Madame Bea’nn.treh.ii'-. —n .laoe’- <>! hratii'" 
malohless MSS. on tdlniTi, with npw.irils of vtiO liitc nii- 
Itiatiire ])ainliii‘j, . •'I'l'i'. sale clriy. ? fv April '.'li. M e «iiall 
give .sonic further p irtieidar.s of this st'le in onr ne !. 

Cniiil)iilgr .—The followin'; are the snbject-. fur the 
Rtehelora' mires for the pre'cnt year. i 

Snxtoa Baciiki.oh.s.—(J i-uioani eommoda lilffis Im 
inanioribitn oriri pos&int ex veUruin niomnneutis nnpir 
Ji^tpto palefaetis? 

SliDDi .15 Bachelors. —Uinim doetrinte plus adjumcnii 
Cra'co, an Ltitino setinonc aeereteni ? 

We learn bv a letter from Dresden of the ttith of last 
month, th.ii Dripliinr, the last literarv production of the 
Baroness Stae) von Holstein, has ,been pioliibited in the 
electorate of .S.i,\ony on p.nn tif ItK) ii\-dollai-. 'J’lie same 
letter infonns ns, th.it two ri'eriiiaii tr.mslalions of Mr. 
Prniriirs account of*4110 islajiil of Cetlon, h.ive at the 
iBiine time been announcbtl.in tlic (.rnlversal Literary (j.i- 

7 etle. 

Mr, Joseph !\I.'irlon, an cndiient irun ;.iri.m litrrator, lias 
l.itelv published .1 tieatise, eiilitltd. A' iliipi/iir /,c.x}roiiuiiH 
t:iiisr;^r't, (?fr. Observaiions on the want of a good Hun¬ 
garian Dirtionnry, and the he-t iiietlnid of compiling it. 
We noticK this publication, wlui-h piiwes that the Ilungtf- 
ri.in dtetionart publisncd by Piiiii P'ipoi is Imth incom¬ 
plete and incorrect, cliicfly with a view of pointing tint to 
onr readers the author’s imriiorions and truly e\cm)darv 
exertions to give to the Ilnngariaii dirtionary, hi the com¬ 
position of which he is eng.iged, the highest degree of co- 
pioiistu-ss and correctness. Not onlv has he e.nvfiilly stu¬ 
died all clas-ical works, wniieii in the Hiitigaiian loiigiie, 
both aiieieut and modern, xisiied the workshops of arlilieers 
and artists, to ohtamcorrect inroi niaiion tin the tine sense of 
technie.al terms and erina'j:'‘d olhei llnng.irian lilerati of dis- 
tingnisheil emiiieiiee to rexi‘e and j-crfeel his woik, hut also 
tuade .several lours through I In.-.^iry and'Pr.insilwinia for 
the sole inirpose of collecting and es.'.ininiiig into the va¬ 
rious dialects of tht Iln'ij'ari.ni la.-giiiige spoken in the 
dilVcrent parts of the aliove eiini.!;:' . 

The heantilnl siatn'^ and anilii'.ics, whnli foiinerly 
stootl, .as it were, eoni calctl. a' b .e ' iiid.iiow n .md unseen 
in the paliieo of Michaelol* at (Vii rdungli, ti.ive l.'ii!;, been 
reiiiovetl to the T.niriaii palace, wliciv the piv.cni li.npcror 
itileiids to reside in spring and aninmn. 


M.liWr.Rf. 

IN onr List Journal we :idvcited to tin’ boiAlness of 
our attempt to delineate the niaimcra ol the agej and 
we become more convinced ol' its ni.my difnciiltic.s, 
when we inspect tile vari«y»<eumiotiiiicJlion.s*'c>l' our 
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corrcsjKindents. Extensive as the subject is, .some of 
these vv i.sh to include almost the whole duty of mrni 
under tlie .same heail, and contend that as ovej:y thing 
is guit’ed by fa.shion, c/ho, there i.s a fashion in eveiy 
thing—not only in affairs of dress and derortun of 
the outward m.in, but of the inward in.iii; not only 
is the coneern.s of public or private :i;ue,s-.'mcnt, but 
ill those of tlio serious pursuits of literatnie.—One 
^vi.shes us to write a p.iper on fashini'able lawyers, and 
lashioiinble physician.s, while anollicr ’uggesls, that 
veiy iiiuch may he made of fiishioiiahlo illvims and 
tashiouable sermons. IJinlouhtcdlv the einpiiv of 
fasliioii, like another which requires not to he speeilied, 
lias extended its .sway over .sulij-cts tli.il forniiuly l'ii.s 
joved a quiet, .although liniuble i!ulejH.'udenre, aiiil, 
w'hellier by fear or conquest, will probably .soon carry 
Its usurpations into the interior of iriaukind, eoinpel- 
ling them to think as well as dross and speak, aceord- 
iiig to the irresistible, and yet uninlelligible lavv.s of 
etiquette. 

Wo have been induced to offer these remaiks chiefly 
by a letter iVyim a eorrcsjiondent whi' h vve sb.d! inseit 
viTitli siieli subsetn’.eiit relb’ci’.'mi :is iii.iy 
arise from a duo cousider.if on of this geiitli niau’.j eoid- 
plaint. 

7 '» fhr PDITOP of thr LlTV.liAPK.jprjlX \L. 

SIR, -.7./'l I, ry,,!. 

A.-. I am not nintli used to vvTiling, I fdt niy srll’at 
a lo.'S to know Imw to address yon, until 1 rc.id your 
.uiielc of “ IMa s V Ells" ill this day’s .li.uru.d. 'I’life 
propo.s3l there inatle for a Dleiionary of /m,;. v of In A 
meets with my'idea.s conqiletely, and I have only to 
request that the learned ■’eiillcman, who ni.iv iiuiler- 
lake the task, will inelvde in it an expl.ui.itlon of iliC. 
terms used in (vid/ic/y/. You may, pci Imps, slartl'.'.it 
this request, but as it i.s made seriously, I fl.ittcr 
my.self 1 can give you .serious reasons f.ir it. 

‘ You are to know, sir, (hat 1 have the honour to he 
a member of the Court of Assistants of a veiy W'or- 
shipfiil Company, the name of which, were I td 
mention it, would, I am contident, insure my letter 
a place in your Literary' Journal,—But let that pass— 
Some weeks ago, a grand dirpier was given to our 
court, aiul to many visitors, by a certain number ot 
gbiitlemen, no matter who; let that pass also. When 
I came to tlie hall, with my usual old Englishapjwtile, 
and plain English understanding, I was surpriswl to 
find on c.arh plate, a large and elegantly printed bill- 
of-fare, of tlirce courses, consisting of nearly one 
hundred and fifty articlc.s, 1 immediately took out my 
sjicctafles, and began to |)eru.sc this “ bill of the play” 
with all the attention in my poveer, but with no more 
povvei! to understand it, than if it bad been a manu¬ 
script from I'ippoo Saib’s library.—You shall judge 
for yourself, sir, by a few of tlic articles, h-ftiiiiia 
Paiiir, Rultrlt bruized, Petit Pok, Voti fuiiti, liubbits 
(Hassee, Paintcs Jertinicr, Ahnond Taurt, (loteaux de 
Meltifeiiitlc, Tipsai! Bkeai/yaad f'o«/po/7.v,‘i'kc. &jc. So:, 

Now, .sir, I have little doubt that all these uiings 
ni.iy he very well understood in their own country, 
lint was there no way of iiwidalitif' them before they 
ajilicared in the liall of a worsliipfal congiauy of Lon- 
ilon citizons, who have been used to eat wdlh appetite 
and wall upderstaiidutg also } 1 assureyo'Uj sir, 1 >rita 
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not the only man who tlined in profound ignorancci 
Jill around me were equally puzzled, and could not 
Jiave bfcn more so had the conversation as well as the 
dishes been conducted in French and Italian. I ap¬ 
plied to a very learned member of our court who sat 
near me, but who assured me his learning was here of 
no use; the tirccks had no /c"iimc pal/ici,, and the 
Homans he believed left the l oti ronti's to their dege- 
ratc posterity, the Italians.—I applied to the Mast<|r 
and Wardens, but they tlcclared that although they 
had gone llirough parish and ward offices, and were at 
length arritf d at the summit of tlieir ambition, they 
knew no more of lUMits and Faliilis Jertinkr, 

than the boy who was bound ’prentice before dinner, 
n'he treasurer and renter-wardens looked very grave, | 
and helped one another*by signs, and the clerk of the 
romjtauy contented himself with hinting that there 
svere y/i tiom in coohriif as well as laic, and many of 
those outlandish gentlemen in the bill were no more 
llcah and blood than Jo/ni Dot- and iUchard Hoc. 

In all eases of difficulty wo are told to g6 to our 
Dictionaries, but what shall we learn tll^e ? h-f'iwc, 
says the Dictionary, is pu/sc, and what is pulsQ ? Dr. 
Johnson says, pulse is lej^tininous plants. And what 
is Hal tie Y not to be found. Here, too, is a Pullett 
hi aizcll.' mittisSgsd ought to be English by the tcrniina- 
tiou,^A we look in vain to the best Dictionary. And 
the same disappointments follow every iiiqniiy into tlie 
meaning of Tipsap Biscay, Voti J'oiiti, and the rest 
pf this unintelligible diet. 

Rut, I am told, all this is fashionable, and that no¬ 
thing upon a genteel table must he called by an En ¬ 
glish name. Hero, sir, is the reason why I ajjply to 
you as an Insjxjctor, and I hiJpe a Convetor ot Alnn- 
ners. Is it to be endured that men, who have grown 
grey in the service of the city, are to be sent to school 
at their time of life, to learn what to call for at dinner 
—to study a nomenclature more perplexing than wUht 
has lately been introduced in chemistry j and surely 
onr eatables might as well have been called tiydrogai, 
and carbon, and oxyde, as H^^fit Hois, or (iateain- dr 
.Melli/'eiiille, or Tipsay Biscay ? Is it to be endured, sir, 
that men who have carrted the prac/ica^part of eating to 
g greater degree of perfection than tho.se of an)' n.ition 
under the sun, are to be stojit in their career by a 
tticory as perplexing as metapliysics ?—I assure }ou, 
sir, we had two learnetl divines in company, and one 
of them a Doctor of Divinity and a Feliow of the 
Iloyal Society; and they c.iudiclly confessed to us. that 
they had tried definition and etymology to no purpo.se. 
Fine times indeed! when tiic head of a kitchen puzzles 
the head of a college^ ami wheu a man may die a 
bishop w'ithout knowing what Hatafis .lirliniA’ami 
To such men, not to speak of plain men like myself, 
it mu.st surely be painful to eat in ignorance, yr peruse 
a dinner ns doubtful as an aneient manu.script. 

You will glea.se therefore, sir, to take this matter 
into oousiileration, and only permit me to suggest that 
if wc arc in future to have our dinners printed, let 
them be accompanied with a book of reference and 
explanation, or wiiat the learned gentleman of our 
pourt called a Catahi^ue Ua:sonnc, whicli 1 supjKJse is 
something Uint a man can understand. If the table 
^csery^ a map, l^t it ho laid down with l-, 4 ugitudes 


and latitudes, that we may know how to steer for fresh 
provisions, .avoiding those " mountains of ice,” and 
“ raspberry rocks,” on wli'ch so m my valuable sto¬ 
machs have split. I h.ivp the honour to lie, Sir, 
Your most humble Servant, 

OVK OK TIIK CouilT. 

Tlie complaint of this correspondent may be well 
founded, as far as rcspecls himself, and sonic of liis 
fellow-members of the worshipful court, but it is one 
to wliii h we know not how to apply a suitable re¬ 
medy. Altliough occasionally permitted to .avail our¬ 
selves of the piMCticc, we have never had any oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the theory of cookery, and indeed 
it has of late Become s« intricate and perplexed by the 
.'tddition of articles nud terms for tliose article.s, un¬ 
known in former days, that at our time of life it. 
would not be practicable to acquire a deep knowledge 
of the subject, t^iks now are a rank of men of 
sucli importance, miat we are afraid to liazard any 
opinions which may give otVence, or to hint that taste 
and elegance (their usual attributes) may be perfectly 
consistent with simplicity and plain English. Our 
corre.spoiideiit cannot be ignorant that of late years 
the French and Italian vocabularies have spread over 
every article of luxury or necessity. Not only are our 
dinners but our fiiruitiu'c disguised '<vith names of fo¬ 
reign import, many of which are retained long after 
they have lost their original meaning, and if onr cor¬ 
respondent and his, friends h.ivc been puzzled with 
ioli^voiifis and tipsiiy bisray, they will not be less con- 
fbmv.icd should sniuo mndern improver furnish their 
hall with /aiilniits, cidirinles^itmd bcrgercs, and illu¬ 
minate their rooms with i^aiiilolrs or aindelabnniis. 
It will corlaiiily he tery uncomfortable when the geu- 
tleinen of the court know neither upon what they .dl, 
nor upon what tliey dme. Rut such are the im]ifove- 
munts of the pre.seut age, and altliough the study of 
ffic French and Italian languages was originally 
smuggled into our schools, under tlie pretence of 
making u.s belter acquainted with the cclebr.itcd writers 
of (hose nations, with Corneille and Racine, witlr 
7’asso and Dante, with Moliere and Metastasio, i!i« 
real purpose was to enable us to understand a cook, 
or higgle with a cabinet-maker. 

I 'nder all the eircc.ivistanccs of llic rase, tlierefore, 
we c.iti onl)'- |•ec^■l!nnlenli the plan suggested at ilia 
close of our C'lirre piitidcni’s lettiT; it will atf.nd 
some relief to tliose w'ho are too old toga to school, 
aiul if iIk'v li'.ini the words by rote, witlioiii any 
meaning, they will j>crhaps not be much infeiiorto 
those who li.ne gi\cn tliem this trouble. R. S. 


jNIa. Editor, 

In addition to your nolief; of the disu.se of hair- 
powder among men, permit me to say a word on the 
rise, progress, and fall of it among the ladies. 

How old the custom has been in funeral, I do not 
mean to enc|nirc.j but foity years ago hair-jM)wder 
w'as very sv'ldom wiirii by young womfcn. i was at 
the drawing-room at St. Jame.s'.s, during the nr.st yc.ir 
of the pie.seiil reign before the King s marriage, and 
the onK' woman powdered in the court was Lady 
Berkcl.v, moilK |',io the pr^eai Earl. ThcUuccu wits ’ 
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not powdered al (he cororjntioii. /Vbout llie year 
17d'b> the custom ol' we.iriug powder was universal, 
no woman could appear wiiliout it. Yet never surely 
was there so great a sacrifice of beauty to fashion as 
the billing one of the loveliest ornaments of woman 
beneath a nauseous compost of grease and flour; but 
forsooth it was fashionable, and gave a clean look; 
fashionable undoubtedly, as entrails about the neck of 
a woman in C.itrraria, 'and clean ns the chimney¬ 
sweeper is on a May day, who powders his face to 
avoid the trouble of washing it. Tlio succession of 
preposteious ornaments with which the leinale head 
was disfigured is in all onr metnoriesj but there can 
be no admirer of tlie human tiwm divine, as exempli¬ 
fied in its loveliest archetype ut^nan, however he may 
deprecate llie sclujol-boy crop of the llond-sreet 
lounger, who will not rejoice in seeing this beautiful 
ornament of the female head restored, and in admiring 

-;- 

Avttxii ri Kul fXiixiirtu 

"txi xef(Pvjiti<ri Xitliein 

EXipxirun ixiraxtt. I 

" Which,” as Parson Adams says, " for the sake of 
the ladies, and those few gentlemen w'ho do not un¬ 
derstand Greek, I have rendered somewhat paraphras- 
iieally in the vernacular,” 

Tlic silken locks which careless break ' 

In wanton tangles o’er tlie.neck, • 

N'ovv rlust’ring hang, and now divide, 
licvisdin;! wliat tlicy si-ern if> hide; 

And fhr«)iiL;h«(^p sable ringlets show 
A lorclrrad whibt^ab iitisuti'd snow. 

Your’s 

.. Senex. 


NOTICRS. 

It wri', a rorri.'pondent, a most fortunate discovrrv 
for tlu til the present tliat when the enormous 

size of I heir .>(kcd hats rcnderetl the convejance of so 
neeesse.n ; r. e.rtiele of dress an ofjeet of dilUculty, a per¬ 
son slKtuii; have hit on the new and prrrtabic inotle, bv 
whi^ii It iM ea.ili be worn under the arm, or sent witli 
other anperel in a trunk. Tnis ingenious artist, whose. 
ri:e !e \.i preeuic, ccrlainlv did live with Mr. Btek- 

ii'-il, :t)e eoitier of tfld Bond-street; and notwilhsland- 
iii^' wh.i other tradesmen may ass«,rt, it was from this 
Iron^e, that the present pon.ible coclvcd hat first appeared. 

Tiie r. on '!’(']), at fircrctii so nmcli in vogue, or, more 
•le'VintU the 7'.7( Hr this, is niirtlv the |jeruke of for- 
jj.er .i.i' s inri^tJ: tis. thick end bus!t\ honours arc taken 
fuiiu the Liek to me honi ( f the head, and so indefati- 
cahie are its .''dm iir*, tiiat the hair, iii order to have its 
itihdy ele,x.itiee et^niiiiued, is tubiied haek at night with 
h.ird-poniaiiiiii, soap, or tallow-cat idle, aecordlnp^ to the 
s'atioti ol it.s p(i..ve‘s<)r —It vva'; finl uitrodiieed into f.i.sliion 
tinder the auspices ol f!a)^e eminent tor.sots, tiie celcbralid 
Sogdi II iuid hlake. 

The prevailing mode is to dine at the Prince of \\'.des's 
Cofieu-house, or at Ibhetoon's in Vere-strect, and then to 
sup at the Mount, lie iiiiit.t be ii bold man iiideivl, who 
shoiiid dare .o,snp at the foriner, or to dine at the latter. 

It i.s iA>w tieccfsjiry, hi order to be iicfomplii/ud, thfit 
every lady must he iimsical, .Many h.ivc made r.ipid ad¬ 
vances on the tainltoiirine, in order to .* hoiv a fine shape In 
all the atthu'lcs of modern minle^), and some evendtreaten 
»o praetisc oa the trumpet, imJ die leng’dre.ni. 


A Child's C.u\l was advertised to be sold in the Morning 
Herald (April l.T), for the price of 15 guineas. A wretched 
proof that superstition sitll continues to hold her reign; 
for, otherwise, how can any one be still so infatuated as to 
believe, tli.it the, possession of this Caul could preserve a 
person from being drowned.—^'Phis .augurs very unfavonr- 
aljly ag.iinst the religious belief of the present geticr.uiou. 
A child’s caul is to arrest all the o^icvations of Providence, 
and is liclicved to contain a Talisman that shall act inde- 
p 'iident of it. 

One hundred thousand pounds worth of Frcnrh pfarf, 
were imported last year into this ronntry; .'itid it is said, 
that Fruit ncarlv to the amount of half that sum, is now 
spoiling iit the custom-lioiuc. 
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IT appears almost incredible, that the war lafely 
carried on between France and Great-Britain should 
liave reduced the one country to so dcplomlile a stale- 
of weakness, while it was unable to stop tlso progre.s3 
of the other iu prosperity. It is one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary pjpofs of the advantages of a good govern¬ 
ment over a'bad one, which was ever exhibited to the 
world. The persons howesf'er who form their opinions 
on first view's, and who arc incapable of taking into 
their consideration more than two ^ three ^pf the 
more obvious points of a (question, fiim'u (Qhcy.lt to 
admit the position.<■ And, in fact, the true p^^’ciples 
of political economy, the nature and causes of the 
pow'er of nations are so little understood, that it is 
unreasonable not to expect erroneous apprehensions 
to be the most prevalent with regard to the relative 
situation of dift'erent states. The counsel too which 
men ask of their passions in questions of this sort is a 
great cause of wrong judgment. National vanity 
and nation.'il jealousy make two nations play the part 
toward one another of two conceited and frivolous 
women in a circle of fashion; alternately delighted 
with thoughts of their own figure in the eyes of rire 
circle, and tortured with the thoughts of that of tl>« 
rival. 

In presenting to our leaders the proofs of the weak 
and impoverishedstateof Fran^.wchavebecn obliged 
occasionally, for the sake of communicating more 
dbtinct conceptions of that poverty, to advert to the 
diflerent condition of this country. We have there¬ 
fore anticipated iu some measure, what it would have 
been necessary to offer now, in proof of the increasing 
riches and power of Great- Brifain. .Tliis last proof 
indeed is not so diflicnlt a task with regard to our 
countrymen as the former. The latter speaks to their 
eyes every day; and they bavg not formed precon¬ 
ceptions very strong in opposition to the opinion. But 
so strong, among a consider.ible part of them, is the 
idea of the power of France, that they are apt to 
condemn before hearing any attempt to maintain the 
contrary. 

The agricultural prosperity of eveiy country we re- 
g.ard as the first article jn its good fortune. In Great- 
Bntain, .as no actu.il .survey has been made, we can 
only appeal to general facts with regard to its im¬ 
provement in this respect, but ,^iese iu our opinion 
are sufficiently expressive to decide completely the 
question. Have we heard of an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of bankrupts among our farmers ? D<3 they form 
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any considerable proportion of the hanies which fill 
the Gazette ? The number of farmers in the whole 
country must at least be equal to the number of all 
those >lHio employ capital in any oUtcr way in this 
country. Hut it may be safely affirmed that the 
number of farmers whose names appear in the bank¬ 
rupt list d(x.’s not form one-tenth, does not form one- 
twentieth of the whole. The steatly nature of tile 
business, the smaller number of risks to which it is 
exposed, is no doubt the chief cause of this. But 
were agriculture to decline, is it possible that the 
fanners should not suffer ? Now have we beard any 
complaints among the farmers that their profits have 
diminished, that their condition has become worse r 
Certainly not. It is impossible} because the improve¬ 
ments in their condition are visible. Whoever has 
had occasion to observe' the manners of the cultiva¬ 
tors of this country at present, and but ten years ago, 
caimot fail to be struck with the dift'crcnce in their 
whole mode of living. The houses of the farmers 
are in general both enlarged and embellished. In the 
furniture anti .'iccommodntiuns of the inside the im¬ 
provement is perhaps still greater; and^t only every 
thing that is useful, but every thing that is elegant is 
to be found there ; even tlfb glaie of fashi«n and cx- 
jjcnce is not unfrequently exhibited with more than 
secon€ rtte.iW'.liftation. The same revolution is obser- 
vabl».''^he economy of the tablg; not to speak of 
dress. And with these improvements one of consi¬ 
derable importance has taken place in the manners of 
this important class of men. That roughness of 
manners with which formerly they were justly re¬ 
proached is wonderfully altered. A degree of gen¬ 
tleness and civilization, hitlierto unknown, marks 
their social intercourse. ThellC education is improved 
The rude sports of the field, in which, with tlte lords 
«f the manors, they spent great part of tlieir time, 
h.-ivc fallen into disuse. And it is now no uncommon 
thing to find a man with both the ideas and manners 
of a gentleman superintending the plough. 

Is tiiere any appearance that the capital emploj'ed 
in agriculture has dimiuisl^d during the last ten 
years? Is any land which was formerly cultivated 
now permitted to lie t^aste ? Does that which remains 
under cultivation appear to be less fully stocked ? 
there fewer horses, and Uiesc less fine and vigorous, 
to be seen employed on our diiferent farms than 
formerly ? Do the cattle and sheep maintained upon 
them appear to be iliminishcd in number, and to be 
more miserably fed than at some preceding period ? 
Are the inclosures and drains any .where observed to 
be running to decay ? Are the implements of hus¬ 
bandry mure coarse dtid mean tlian antecedent to the 
commencement of the late war ? To all these* ques¬ 
tions an answer dijeetjy the reverse is to he returned. 
More waste land has been brought under cultivation 
during the last ten years than during any other equal 
period, and the improvements in agriculture are daily 
extending tfiemsidves to the most remote parts of the 
kingdom, and pushing themselves into corners where 
they were before unknown ; the improvements in the 
state of the live stock of the country, both with re¬ 
gard to quantity ailU quality, strike etery observant 
•>e. 
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If this be tlife state of the farmers, what Is that of 
the landlords ? Are rents diminished ? They are in- 
crc.ased. Has the price of land fallen ? It has risen. 
Tlie condition of all the persons theti concerned in 
agriculture is improved. Can any thing be a mom 
decisive evidence that agriculture itself isimpmved? 
No facts sufficiently general are ascertained from 
wliich oven a guess can be formed concerning the 
degree in which the prodisce of the land at present 
surpasses that produce at any former period. But tliat 
it does surpass it in a veiy coiisitlerable degree the. 
general considerations which we have just now pre¬ 
sented, prove, we think, beyond a doubt. 

Tl»e vast ificrease of the poor’s mtes over England 
seems to indirtitc tliaU the condition of one da.ss of 
persons, engaged in ^riculturc, has not improved. 

If the public contributions for the poor have w'ithin 
the last six years been doubled, it seems to prove that 
the reward granted them fur their labour must havo 
greatly diminishedt^stead of increasing; and this 
could not ha])pen witliout a diminution of the demand 
for their labour. In spite, however, even of this 
formid.able objection, we think we arc warranted ill 
asserting that the condition of tlie labourers too of 
the ground has improved as well as that of the pro¬ 
prietors and the renters. And though this were twt 
the case, it does not prove tliat tlie produce of the 
laud has not increascxl. The fact is known, that tito 
wages of labour in the country have not diminislK'd, 
but increased during laic years, and increased in a 
greater proportion than the price of the necessaries of 
life.* Such of tlie labourers tlierefore as arc willing 
to be industrious must liave 1|A chance of needing 
public aid now than at aj^former period. If that 
class of men require more aid than formerly, it must 
be on this account, that they are less industrious and 
less frugal. The causes of this moral degeneracy ar» 
an, object of consideration to tlie government under 
tl'hich they exist, tfie most imiuirtant, the most obli¬ 
gatory, and the most sacred, which can occupy the 
attention of men to wlioin tlie interests of tlieir coun¬ 
try are entrusted. I'hese causes have bn‘n ascribed 
almost entirely, by men of the greatest w'i!>dom and 
virtue, to the operation of the poor laws, which 
threaten to absorb the whole rent of bind in the 
kingdom, while they destroy almost every motive to 
iudustiy and sobriety in the lower orders. We hava 
no doubt that we shall surprize those of our readers 
w'ho are not intimately acquainted with the vestry 
concerns in the dilfereut counties of England, v#liei> 
we quote from a pamphlet of Mr. Artliur Yuuug, 
published in the beginning of ISUI, that tlie pcxir's 
rates were then at lUr. to .Ids. 4Cs. and 6u«. in 
the pound, having risen even to 1.5s. in the pound for 
one qiftrter.* lTi(it was indeed a iieriod of great 
scarcity and distress $ but it* is the experience <>f all 
preceding periods, that when the rates got up in a 
time of scarcity they did not fall on the return of 
plenty. And we believe it has been found that the 
preseift occasion has not greatly dilfeved from former 
ones. It is owing then to the badness of tli^ system 
employed in England to provide for the unavoidable 

* Inquiry into the propriety of applying wastes tq the better 
mainta^oAce and tup{wn of the poor, p. iso. 
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^’ants of the poor, not to a decrease in the demand 
Jor lahnni*, that the poor’s rates liavc risen to a niag- 
ititndc so j)ernirinus, 

Uiit if the prtwfs of tlie ]jros])en(y of agriciiltnre. 
the tirst, and most impoitant of ail the sources of 
%vealtlt, l)e so clear and ccii.im, still fewer words wd! 
Ruftice to Ostalili-li tiie ii.er'Mse of all comrii-i. ial : 
transaetions, bccatinc the genei il facts arc more c\- 
aetly ascertaine.d. 

Commerce either supplies domestic cousumption, 
or furnishes the mateiinls of cxjiort'ition to ti'oiunj 
fonnlnes. In all latge and populous slates, such as 
fIreat-Hritain, the tar grc.iier part f>f flu- lai.onr oi 
ilie people is employed in siij'plyinc ilieV.ants of oi;<' 
another. The far greitor paei, therefore, ot tl-.e in- 
sliistry and business of the naiioii is destined to sup¬ 
ply the domestic con.snniptioii. It is only the snrpiiis 
part which is sent abro.ul; and that pait !n.ars but a 
\ery small proiwrlion to the whole. 

It is wo:til inc|nirina;, then, rfna'i arc the si;p’s of in¬ 
creased or diminished lousumption at lioiue, since 
that is the grand absoiher of tlie pioditcetif iinlustiy ? 
'I'he taxes imposed on domestic consuinpiion are not 
an exact measure of llie increase or dii.iimition of the 
bnsiness, to which that coiisumptuMi gives oecaiion ; 
since they are not imposed on all the articles of do¬ 
mestic consumption, nor on the dllKrent at tides in 
the proportion of the quantity of industry necessary 
to prepare them for consniuiiiion. Hut as the article-, 
tin which they are laid are not lively to be rc.n-umcJ 
in a greater or less proportion, except iu (on / .'|itenc:e 
of an increase or diminution of the gcii' ial rii lies of 
the consumers, it is iilis.uossible that any change should 
take place in the use of riK se, without a .similar diange 
in the use of all the utiier articles of consumption. 
When the taxes, then, on domeslie eoiisumpliou li'C, 
it is a proof that the general eonsmuption of the 
country has increased; and that far the. largest part 
of tlie industry of the country, tliat part which Is 
destined to supply the domeslie eousumption, has in-1 
< teased too. I^ow it is to be observed how great a 
jiart of all our taxes is paid by domestic consumption. 
iV drawback of lire whole or the gre.ilcr part of all 
duties is allowed upon most of the articles exported. 
JBesides, they are the duties of customs which chielly 
allbct our foreign trade. But the duties of customs 
*re a mere trifle, compared with those raised on <lo 
tncstic consumption, being scarcely a fifth part of the 
duties of excise, .stamps, &c, A great part too even 
of i*ne duties of customs, being paid by our coasting 
trade, arc the produce of domestic consumption. So 
very large a proportion then tif the whole produce of 
our taxes lieing rftised on domestic consumption, it 
may be taken in the iiias-s .is a pretty good criterion of 
the state of that coiisuipption. Now it is uhdoubt* 
edly a very extraordinary fact that the produce of the 
taxes which existed in 17<)3, not computing the pro¬ 
duce of the new taxes imiioscd during the w'ar, ex¬ 
ceeded, on an average of several of the last years of 
the war, more than one million annually the pVoduce 
of the stme taxes before the war, though new taxes 
had been added which doubled the general amount. 
Such are the proofs of the powers of consumption, 
and of the increase^f richer jmong the general body 
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of the people of this rounliy, even dnring a wat 
which spent such a mass of national jiroperly. 

'I’lie state of the nation with regard even (o th.it 
article ot con.suniptioii which on all acconiil.s< is to be 
icgarded as tlie tiist, lliongh it is not snbici t to direct 
i.ixation, we mean corn, is it'^elf a most dc' isive iiroof 
ot an extraordinary increase of con.smriptioii «-ve!i of 
tlie :iccessi\ric 1 of lil'e, and is therel’ove a proof either 
id a areal inoroj'.e of the number of the people, or 
n>t ihcir .ihiliiy to ati’oid themselves a belter and irore 
liberal subsistence. It is allowed on .ill hands, that 
the agriculture of this country is not declining; on 
the contrary, that its produce must be much greater 
at present than it ever was before. An»l yet it is 
proved that we are not able to supply ourselves, as we 
l()nii(?ily did; hut must derive a groat, and a yearly 
mcrc:isi:ig jiroportion from our neiglibours. Th<' con- 
.'unijition, therefore, of corn has increased in the na¬ 
tion to an enormous degree. Nofliing can be a mom 
•satislartery proof of the general dilfusion of riciiej 
and ]i!ciitv. 

llie evidence too atTiirded liy llie official sl.alementS 
presented t«f' the house of lords upon llie niotioii of 
lord Auckland, <if tlie astonishing increase of domes¬ 
tic consumption during the, siiigle year ol p'-eec of 
; whicli we have had experience, must gi\e l!ie liigluvst' 
sali.slaetion to evciy lover of his coiffi^ ^^iiTi'Vi y arb 
partifularly v.il liable on this account, that pre- 
.s<‘nt a proof, of w'hieh cren the grossest undcV-l.inding 
can hardly miss to feel the force, of the i:i:i:u'nsc 
importance of the conlimiaiice of peace to the grow¬ 
ing jiro-’perily and happiness of the nation. 'I'he per- 
ni.intnt taxes for tlie year ending .jlli of January 
produced The same taxes yielded for 

the year ending otii'•January l.SOJ, the sum of 
, being an increase of nearly gl mil¬ 
lions sterling. The far greater part of this increisci 
is in tile duties on consumable commodities. Jf we 
aflow tlic odd half million to cover the inci'case on 
duties not on consumable commodities, we. have two 
millions of additional taxes raised in the eonrse of hist 
year on the additional trade in these commodities. 
The duties on taxed commodities, liigli as they are, 
can hardly be Cfctimateil at more than ib, of tlie whole 
V|^liie of these commodities. This additional mil¬ 
lions then arising from these taxes, intimates that 
trade in tlie commodities affected by them was car¬ 
ried on during last year to the amount of no less than 
■JO millions above the preceding jiear. 

If thus satisfactory are the proofs of the vast in¬ 
crease of the internal trade of Great-Britain, a few 
words will suffice with regard to her foreign trade. 

Hie annual average value of British inaniifaeturps c.^* 
]iorte<f during four years from 178p to 17.()2 inclusive, 


amounted to...... 

Do. froiij 170-> to 1798 inclusive. 

Value in 17(19. 

Do.-Ihlio... 

...£27,VU),(H)0 
.... d0,ti48,U0U 
.38,94J,tKH) 

Do.-IrtOl. 

Do.-180'J.. 

41, 770 ,85^ 


'We b^ in a particular manner the attention of out 
readers to the extraordinary increase which has taken 
place during the year of peace. ' And when they add 
this considefatiuii to the proofs which we bare give* 
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of a similar prosperity in the domestic trade of the 
country during the same year, \ve have Jiltle doubt 
they will join with us in setting great value on the 
blessings* which may be expected from the continu¬ 
ance of peace, and in deprecating with the utmost 
ardour the renewal of the waste and destructiou of war. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ERRATA. 

Page 401), line GO, for re^i i-rr, read preserve. 
P:igc4.')l, line C-S, for iJorcei, read'JJforrt. 
Page 47i!, line 1<), lor lliime, read homez 
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Nt/riCJ^S. 

Pnisitd .—^ITie great luuiiber of convicts, with whom all 
Iwiusi's ol'ei neelioii and fortresses were crowded throitghoiit»| 
the Prussian doiuiiiious, and (he dangerous cotise(|iieiices 
lieeessariK aiising from iiiultiiudes of offenders heiin; thus 
dosel\ pressed together, induced the Piiissiuu goterjiineiit 
l.ist seer to .ido))t a nicKlcof piiiiishiitcitt, which, anion;:; the 
iiuxUi'ii States of Euro))e, was, until that time, coiitined to 
Cireat-l'iiitain and Russia, wcouean, tniiisportatuin to re- 
niole count tits. It wits first in oiiteinplalioii to chuuse 
for iliat )uiip.os%* tile kingdom of .in^ola in Afriea, and ne- 
goeialioiis with the I’orttigue^e e.otenmient weie .letiiallv 
set on fool on tliat sidijeel. liul on further eonsideration 
Sihi'i iii w.'.s del tiled jireferahle, aiid an agreei.ient a'Tord- 
iiiuK eoii! Itid'-d with the Court of Petersimrgh, allow ing 
Priis-.i.oi toiitieis to be iruiisported to Siberia, wliere the\ 
ate to be eiiijiloved in the mines of Ncilsehint^. Pursuant 
to this .igreeinent sixty contiels under 50 tears of age, who 
seenusl till' most incorrigible, tfcre last tear scnteiieed to 
tians|!ortati.in, piotided with the neeessary clothes.ind linen, 
iiiid eoi^ueied |brj(ugU the Prussian duniinioos to Nur- 
vii, wpere ii... surviting 58 arrived on the I7th . 111110 , wcic 
deliiered 2 die goternor of that plaef, iind ihciiee eon- 
dneted to Ivertseliinsk in I.’85 da)s. 'I'he cxpetice for each 
cuiniet .iinoimied in die whole to 2(iU rix-doUavs, about 
. JJ.Ui slerl. 'i'lieir treatment at Nerisehinsk is liv no means 
»e%ere. 'ntiir dailv task does not e.xceed a lialf-d.i\’s work 
of a five labourer in the mines, they Ihe in barraeks unilcr 
no rigid euntroul, and receive the same allowiuiee as 
the lliissiiui soldiers, every year^a new furuiaulle, and 
every d.iy they are at ^\orl{, one pound of meat. They 
arc pet milled to marry and build houses fur their ha¬ 
bitations, and if they confliict themselves in an lurnest 
and industrious maimer they are promoted to ollicei's^ 
jilaees at the mines and adjoiiiing works. In order to 
pre\ent misappreheiisioiis and eoinplitints respecting this 
new mode of piuiishment, an ordinance wits pnbliiihed on 
the 7tli .Tilly of lust year, wherem it is ciiaeled, that in¬ 
corrigible tliieves, rubliers, meeiiuiuiies, and forgers shall 
be tr.ms|M>rU'd to Siberia. • ^ 

/ IJo/liintl. — Com. Covens, at Amsterdani, has lately pub- 
/lislieil by aulliority an alphabetical list of all llie towns? 
^ villages, &e. of tile Batavian liepublie, which contaiiis 
the following audientic iiifuniiation of the number of its 
inbabii.'ints. 

The timount total in^he ancient possessions of the Ba¬ 
tavian liejiublic is computed at 1,88:^,372 souls; to which 
is to he tulded the number of the inhabitants of the can¬ 
tons ceded by France, being as follow's; 8,5iG in the can¬ 
ton of Ibivenstein; 11,548 in that of Gcmcrt; 14,088 in 
the district of floust, and 2,679 *•> coinnuiue Roxtnecr 
hi the canton of Gord, making in the whole 36,828. The 
. grand total amounts, tlierefore, to 1 , 909,000 souls. ^ 
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Pinfpfrfin f>t fie 

tUa V*»./r *7 /O Vs, /f 0 >« ff-nt tv)nn'miir * J lu thejirt nt timr, 
ostliii;«niM <>f icinifu- |ii<>(lu''iiiiii%, ti^it only 
I umiiny, oiif-t-lM •*' ni ihri.i.jtliinii 'll tin- cnliKhtcnr'l parli M 
K'ir"i<-, li'V'- l''•■••flIllOl^lv allim'it ihf 'lYtitskciiunt of ili.- 
Huvil !>ui ii.iv nl I-' M 1 . ii (oiii.ui' a I I li .111'! unrivallril to .1- 

sun "f .n.l ili Liiiii.cs III tKTV liiani li ot r! iiK.n'tiatue artil 
rx;'; riinfii!.il kiioivlr''"'. Ai'i <'''!iiinly 111'y arc (<iiisl..iitly reVrrtil 
to. if. the luf.t.r'f .iifl Ilf. f ‘.itf.l.uiiirv autlixiity, l,v all wrii»N 
«i.) i il .. Noi will this j[,|n ,ir <iir|iri/iii!; vsimi 11 

i. i< 'I, that II 1- iiaiiir- "f a Ih m t, a Vi w 1 iv, a I Iai 11 >, 

a Mill , I'll 1.1 !i ill'i'triii'i. I I'.ir.Ktrr^, .I'r to I. I.juiiil in l''c I' t 
I*! ihi r isr*. I I 'iii'.r.h'i'i 'I l.y ill :r I 'leans t » ilu' Inrm iii'iii <. 1 * 
lli;s valu.il'Ii ci'ilrr'iuri. Il is irit'iral, ilicii lure, for fvery oiii- whti 
tl.f. .iiiy Irrl'’ fir .rfiilihc, |iiit.uio to hair .111il-.-itc to lit 
jMi ■ m1 o| ,0 I V I llcTil a Wf rk. At tl: I'li sri.l p'no 1 . Iiowcscr. 
It 1 .III I ill I'l the lot of \riy Itw to salt ly tl -ir wi- 1 .t. in ihii u 
I'f 1, III (' tfun'i'iirc ot the I'.if'h (irici ..nil t\ft. iin- s, ,ir..in <,| 
ic oi'i'iiial 1 ol'.ri I ion y a coini'Uii. set of whicb aiin.'.iiil' to rolc^s 
Jh "•‘..J voUiiins. * 

'III .in'i'ly this ss.int, Ahri V/iiifiity.t the ori;';iH! hare hem un- 
tfciiakcn liy ilillcrmi |>crs.iiis at fhllcn nt tiiins ; hy l,"W ii'oiii-i, in 
I 70 >; hy Moiit, ui 17'O; hy J.-s.s, m lycl; hy Maiuss', in 
I 7 a.l; i'li.l hy Haooim, hi i;.'h. All ilic'.c '\i.iiixi Mints hast 
liccn hmit'l n chil, .iivl ■ omi' ot ih< m Iniie .-. r.’’ thiniii^h rc'|K ati .1 
ciliHoiis; hut II is to he ohsnsi.l th.n^iT* vl.in is not cx.ii'ily ihe 
aatiie III ..III ii"i 'to tiny all )»>.si. ■. an c'|ii,il .Icyric ot incut. In- 
tied It w.is not 10 he i t|iei li-.l that any siiinle iiiilinilu.il, howeicr 
t'limtis’iM III in.nii-is III sclrnrc, sho'ililbc ,ihlt' tn r|iitunii/ei in 
n |vihi ilv '..III la' liny ni.iiincr, |‘a|" is »hti li rinhi.ire surh a vast 
vaiit'V oi'I'liilosiiiihical inpR's. .1 l.l i.. ihn that .1 complete set 
tit the oi l Miridm nii iits is now he 'onic nearly ai. scai.'c a, a com- 
{ilite srii.'s ot 111 . 'I laiisaciii'iis at I iii'c ; anil that win 11 obtained, 
They will he louiiil to (all shoit iil 0111 own iinn'S hy halt a rentiiry 
.anil n|m.ii.l.. 

A new Ahri Ijerierit, ihi r. (ore, of thi. 11 ilional wort.—upon an 
tniproiiil.iinl un.I.'riii plan, 1 xeeuieil, nor bv a siiii;le indi\i.|ual, 
lull hy .1 sia'irty o| iiir ti eiiiirient m then 0-p. cove rleoartinrnH, 
anil htoui^ht ilowii in .1 leanlar mi. . Irom il c lirsi ■ .mtioii of 
the Uoy.il Siaieiy to the puscnt r'as —tais heti' I' .ir and ar.lemlv 
ilfsiid. All aiionyinous .itttinpl iii.led v. i- iti.ele hist ye.ir, and 
one Miinme w.is pnhli<hid; hut not ii'crtiiii; with suHirn in appro 
ballon, it I1.U1 liiin fuuad rapdi.nl wholly tu ilisCominue and 
alnn.leii It. • 

111 ilif prrs.'ntncw .\l>rllI'^sieI", the Mat' einaiical Oep.irtnirnl 
fiMi'lii.hiie, A'.iioiieniv, (AC'inictt), ijpiii', Mechanics, &.e.] will 
Iv Till. loil.i!vi'n 

By ClIARLl'S IIU 1 TON, l .L.n. F.U..'<. Mathematical Pro- 
tissor at Woolwich. 

The Dcpattinrnt of N.iiin il llisioiy . inrludiiig Zoology, Botany, 
anil Min. niluy.s ', , 

By GEORGE SHAW, M.l). I.R.S.'and J.I.S. of the British 
Museum; 

And that of Medicine (includuii; Anatomy, PliysUilogy, Che¬ 
mistry, \e.! 

By RICHARD rKARSON, M.t). F.S.A. of Woomshury-s<,uare. 

The subjrria will be presented in the same unler in which they 
appear in the orii;nial. The mure hiipoit.uM dh'airiatioin will be 
repililted in the sty Ic and laii)pi.i|te of the rrs)iectivr authrin, with 
fheadupiion, howeirr, of the mo,lent, instead of the old ortho- 
graphyi The less important di-s-naiionj will be considerably 
abiidged; and when |Kipcrs occur, die subjects of which are 
tleenied uninterc'iiing, ur ot which better atouuii's are to hr t.raiul 
in Mime of the subsequent solumes, the titles imly will be ciseii, 
with short explanatory notes; hut nu patier will he left wholly un¬ 
noticed. Those which are written in tiiri'i'',ii languages will be 
translaieil, unless liom the nature of the suhuvt there woul.lhe an 
itnprupiiety in RivinK them 111 Enyiish. .All the Rguies cuniamcd 
in the plates of llic original Transactions will he le-engratcn liy 
cminriit artists, exqcpting such as lelate to unmteresting |>apcrs ot 
ttic description before mentioned. 

A dctaehesl volume will be publisl'cd iluiing the prsitfK'ss of the 
Walk, containinK an histotical sketch of the origin, p.igress, and 
present slate of inis dtstingu'ishcd In.stiiuiion; toyetrsr with Rio- 
traphical Memoirs of some ot its most illustrious .Members—cm- 
os^ished with a wcU-engtaven head 01 each. 

To each volume there will be two iablc.sof contents; one cor- 
Icsponding with the numbers as printd; the other exhdiiim.; dir 
dinercnt subjects classed under thett tcsjiective h: .ids. 

This Abridgement wiU he primed in sio. and published in part 
one of which, consistii^ uf nsnn -aa to as shecoi, wiili a pr.>por 
tKinnte number of plates, will ajipear on the ut 1J.1) of ocry 
jnonlh, price 10s, cd. Fbur of itiese parts will (oiia a large vo¬ 
lume. A few copies will be printed, m a very se.peiiur style, on 
paper, price iSs. each port. It is inteuded that thk. Abudge 
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t ini.O.'iOVniCAL II mi nt hall not cireed la volumes, am! that tl e last volume sitall 


contain a r(.pioi.> index to the whole. 

■| he fust part wi!', lie p'jblished on the first of June. 

Having thus detailed the plan of ihetr undeil.iking, the Puh- 
li i.rts have oi.ly tn add, lliat, as the former Abridguiiif tits l»y 
•Hide individual,, on u narrower scale, met witn eonsidrrablc rn- 
eo.iraerrtitnt at the time of ihcir appearance; they are ind'.red to 
l.opt tliai tliis New Abmlgimem, ijnduiti.il by a society ol scien- 
ni’u ini n, upon an improved and more i .)niprrhens..i pljii, v ill 
U''ui" t.) |i .It A co'intcnance atfl ri'T;"'.. n. (i.llv ret 'u .1 ■ of 

1' I jM'ii. ai <1 exjs nse they shall IrsIi.s. . ] on 1', and pioj' it '.ii.iie 
10 1!.'* prr-.'nt inctc.iscd arikir lot phtlosin i.iedl porsuiis, .1 I liic 
a... r j-.d niffusinn of .pint and iibri .Illy ii.i'>i.'.;i'.'.i ' tl'..* 1. ii.'".. 

* rtii.i.'il li) iind fi't f. and R. KJ.hvin ot N>w ."•itlE. - lovr, 
lllar''-l iiai.. Sol.! also f.y R.rs an I Bla.kwisi'l ot |■..!mhJI.h; 
l.v .1 -hn .Ao-hcr of Dublin, .and all o'hrr UM.s<.er..'s 

..y.) a'' u* 


• t I, 


Vi nr If'. MS. n 
/' •)«/ f/n;/'/..... Ihf 


A NA( 

1 \ tJMlIll 


7 d I'uha M* uKu’tt'y a/ul Et* 

t'p n "Uin! vUi'H umr titff / 

/)'»> i« hiH ■'•in I, nt On' /'•/mjjii*, (4'. 
llfXiriU* hf ///. 

}u A a; ../ yoKK, 

N An’OrVTof tlir CKYIaON; rm- 

iir' Ml torv vuisl (tcci,;r;i|>lu, a Dc t npi i. (f 
\:\iir>us ;m'l N.iUi..! j to wlutli 

juiiKii, ihi* JuuTf.il nt :iM Tn’li.i vtviC.inuv. 

Hv HOliMH' IM IU'IV.M,, K-n. 

Of Jiiv M.i|i*,ty*s loth ot J'not, 

Thn V I- I'lwsti i\(l h\ rii irs nt tnr f farbrnir*, Trinco- 

nialiT am! Oilum* .mil fil tlji* lV.irI 1 ish.’rv ; an ! u ^hrci 

Map of thi* rerlui-'d 1 V Mr. Arrovvsini'h finni .il)r,twiii; 

HI the po.•a•^'.l..n ol the Right I K.n. urahir liie Coiiiin's .loiicts tor 
tlir .Allan . of Initi.i; also tiy otvoiieet fable ot the Hoads ro.in 1 
the l'na'.r. 

*,* Tile M:it.ri.il, lor this Vobinir wi re collmcd bv the A'j- 
ihor ili.rinr, a Hr.blriii " i f upward- of thrri kt^^nojl liUI....ii.|. 

lotidiiii. I’linr.d l.y .mil for C. and R. tiaiWin, r^ New 
Bri'!j;(-sti. rt, Itl.ick E^.ii«i 


in s’* «/Jir r 

rpllE K 
1 Byil 


MASON’S POEMS. 

Ih .' /).rr If i^uf'lii/'eif. Pure I*. /t'..;r«b, a j'r.r an*i i.’r.-.:;;/ E'frtr'.", 
ini.'i u i.'auliliU Portrait Ihr /lulhi>r,Ji nn 'in Ongi.ta/ Druiu 
illi’l Orir yniun,r, Kinall 0< Itvn, 

KNOI.ISH OARDI'N, a T>OEM, 
the late Rev. WILI.IAM M'v.SON. ,\r.A. 

Tn whirh is wideil, a Skitch i.f hi» I ite. 

Leiiidon'. Prinlial Inr M* .lours, |’.ti. rnnsiir-n>w; 3 . H irrls, 
(St..,-r.sor tn E.Ncwbervl St. Paul’s Chiiivh-v.t'd; J. Hai<!.., ', 
Piccadilly ; Chappie, Pall-M.ill; R. Dutt.'';i, Gncechurch•stiei.t; 
and D. Price, .f., W.aU>rrxik. 

Wheic maybe hiul, Locke’s Conduct of the Ifnman lluder- 
standing, 3s. ad. boards.—Dr. Giwory's .A.lvice |.) his Daiigliti o;, 
Hs. boards.—toidy Permington's Aitvice to her D..nr,hiLi, •«. < •]. 
boards.—Eontrncllc’s Plur-.iltty of W.irlds, Ss. hr-ir.li. 


. , „ Yry, will I’T Piil’iiti III, e/i prih-.l 

t>i Di-»»v (iHirrl'i, I’y \|{hittinelistn, tn-r.itinu; ll.,'rt A(; A<v 
Jimxlifd Krturaviiif*, a Plait with Oulliiu-r, (.ad u Ifu-ni Cut ly 
.diulixon, jVo. /. Prur sn. ()/’ a 

A SKI .ECITKJN (if ANT'IQL'I’’ fi'EAlS, to lie ctigr.ivr'd 
ill the Afannerof Chalk, from Dtawings liy R. DAGI.f.V. 

Il is proposed in this Work to introduce to the public eye sonid 
ol the finest Gems, and to endeavour to point rsit those beauties, 
which, tlvough the Connn’isseur feds ana knows, xrc nee.her felt 
not known by the generality. Ihose who have not leatned to 
study Gems •with ciitical exactness, m», on viewing tlirrft in the 


I s of painting, ircorpii/r a thousand beauties, .‘Ccl their cu:i ■ 
.jy excited, their t isle formed, and their knowledge enlar.;ed. 


ilri 

<*" . 

I'liis Selection will comprise tK- must beautiful Specinur.'s to be 
met wilti in the Greek Sculptors, and chieriy such a.s liavc not 
liecn nui'le paldic. It will also contain Uic greatest vaiicty ot Sub¬ 
jects jnd Heads illustrative of the Heathen Mythology, and the 
'fabulous Histoiy of the Ancients. Ti^etlirr with the Animal,, 
Symbols, and Eiagnu-ms found on Anciem Grn-.s. 

Bv accompanying our Engravtr..»s with appropriate explanation, 
our pubhcatiuii will possess an advantage o.er those .jf a smiil.ir 
kind winch h.vvc already appcare.1 m this cnuntiy. We shall Usc 
I'ut utmost cliorts to improve on what l-.iui aUr.idy been dune; 
and thus raulcr the Wotlt worthy of the patronlgr of ai^eniight- 
cncrl nation. A list of subscobeta will be pi'.vr.rd. 

Li'ivJon: Printed iJi John ?vluirvy. jj, Ki-i j-»;rcct, where Pro¬ 
posals may be liaJ, and Specunenx ut the Work may be seen. 
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TIllJHSDAV, AIMIIL ‘.’ 8 , lso;i. 


1. Of' (iiilvanUm, 


T X ourficncnl intro(liict(>iy view cf p’lysiral scieiu’e, 
we oniilled .I'lh.iiii'.m nlingellier, pruinising at the 
same time to take it iiji in some t'utmv Number. A^ 
ir.c'st of the pija I'.oir.en.i beloiigii!;; to this liraiicli i>f 
seietuv have been rcoeiilly iliseoveied and are not ep. 
ner.illv known, \\e considered it as neces.siry to enter 
le.i ie into detail than was consistent witlt the plan of 
o'lr intro.le.etoiy mcw. .'rhis we r'oiisider as a .suf- 
fi( lent riMson tor onr coiidnrt. We now proeecd to 
tuliil onr promi.se to llie public. 

The term OdL-niiiMii is derived from Gahani, pro- 
lessor of anatomy in llologna, in Italy. Wo sli.ill 
present 0111 readers with a skelcli of tlj»,life of this 
celt braled philosopher in one of our succeeding; Nnin- 
bers. If’ppenii):; to be ntikin^ some experitnenfs 
with an ele. iiifyiiig machine while some iVoes newly 
deprlvetJ ot the kin were placed upon the same table; 
one of bis friends pieseni :u < identally touched the crural 
nerve ot one et the-'e, animals wflh the point of a 
s' il[)e', while the eleetril’yin,.^ machine was working. 

“i 111* consctpieijce of'this was that the whole animal 
■ w IS thrown into convulsions. The wife of Galv.mi, 
observing this ptier.oinenon, imrnerlialely ran and in¬ 
formed her Iiusbar.d, who happened to he occupied at 
the tMiie Willi something eksc. Jle re|)ealed tlie expe¬ 
riment with .sue.-ess. Every lime that the ncn'c was 
toi.ehe.l with the sL-ilircl \vhi!i* the machine weis work¬ 
ing, violent Convulsions eiisued; but vvlien the ma¬ 
chine was statio'.i.ny, the scaljiel produced 110 rflect* 
whatev er. '1 his :'c« idental e.xpei iment occasioned the 
discovery of galvanism, 

'I'iiis e.xperimeiit the professor varied in all possible, 
w.ays, both by means of aititieial and r.tiiiosplieiie.il 
electricity, and his rc'iilts were always lunsislent. 
At this period of liis researches he coiisi lered the 
ph.Tnomena as produced In* common electricity passing 
througli the animals. Fur he had obtained the .same 
edects, tliongh in a smaller th'grcc, from living frogs 
and (.ther animals, as from those that liad been newly 
killed. * I 

In the course of his experiments on ntmosiihorical 
electricity lie MisjKuded some frogs from the iron pa- 
li-a'lcs which surroundad his ganlen, by means of 
inet.iHic hooks fixed in the «pincs of their li.icks. The 
muscles of these animtils were ohserved to ci ntract 
freqtiently and inyoluntniily, as if from a slioi k ot 
elceiricitv. These convulsions be at first a'Crmi d to 
eh inges in the state of the electricity of llie atmo- 
splien* b.it art c**perlnH*nial exmiin.iliou of the sub- 
jict k<ki;i lonvincedhim that he was nii..t.iken. At 
l.iit, after a great numbvr of ingcnioiis experiments, 
lie discovered that he could priAluci! ilie convulsioi.. 
at pleasure by toucliin^ two paitsof the anim.il w.;!i 
,a piece of metal each, and ll.cn bringing ilicse pb*. cs 

\OL. !• 


I of nu’t.il into co;’! n t. T!ie espeiim 'i.t m.tv 1 tints 
j eonde.i ted ; hi) b.ne .iln ul .111 ii,*!' < f" tl.e iriii.d 
inervi'of afro,', pl.ie.* a p'. 1 e of y.iiic in coni.at vvi'li 
the neive: pl.ice .1 pii-ce of ^ih.".,i i!'c mnsi ios 1,,- 
vv.irds vvhirh the n.rve pi.-es: I'iee; the /.ne .'ii.l 
Silver into ei’nt.iel, the wli.'lo limb is inmie.ii.itely 
till own into ctiiiv tiKions. 

The coiivu'skitis eseiie.l in fliis mmiier, after feii- 
v.ini l’..id pnbli'li.'d li'.s^exjieiinvni,, w.-io ,is. Ill d to 
the aelioii ot a ecrl.iin mil.'town lli'i.l (.ille.l "ilva- 
ni.sm, or anim il eleeti i< ilV; .ml tlieili.ii’oniiiiiex- 
eitedverygenei.il atleiUion, G.ilv.iiii Imiisell e\)il,lined 
lliem in the followir.»*,»anncr; 

Aeeopling to him there is .t eerl.iin fluid reriitc.l 
in till* hr.iln, the s.ttne with th*; nervons llnid pliv- 
siologisls, hut whieli might more piopeily bee.lied 
animal electricity, being an.ilogons to i oinmi n elec- 
Irieily. Tlie nerves are coii.liu lots of' this finid. 
They carry it »)lF, aceordingly, as it is seen'ii . 1 ,-ind 
deposit it on the inner siirfaee of the iiiti'i-nkir libi.'s, 
vvlneh are noiicon(lni.tors of it, an.I of eonr c do not 
permit il to jiass llnoii.'h them. The iiileii.'r m.i! k.; 
of the in'iseiihir fibres lliereliae miy b.* eonsaieie ! ,1, 
positively eleclrlf.ed, while t'e. exieriousmf. c" is e!e,. 
tnfieif negatively; so that tliey re.'.mble ixa-ily a 
tbarged I.eydeu jar. The iierv'jif seive ,:s cniid'ii tois 
helwei'ii these I'.vo sinl'.icei^'et/iivey lli;* ledimdint 
elei iiieity fioin the iniern.il to tin* exien.al <■..!, .ipd 
every disci; irge is jiltended vviili .t mii-ei,; rio-iiiac- 
tioli, whii h is the effect of the eh ctii. .il simiiiln .. 

Thus (ialv,nil supprend he !i id deioveied tlie most 
profound secrets of the linimal etonomy; Imi In. (i[)i- 
iiiotis were‘•oon oppose.! by the relebialed \ olia, who 
endc.ivonred to prove tlial the GaU aiiie eonv i.l .ions 
•ire totally independent of the tu ti.iii ol .•n-, iiemius 
fluid wh.itcver, and owing entirely to (cmmoii 1 fa - 
tiicity esciled by tl'.e metallic: unidnelois empl.ve.l, 
A conlrover.sy ensued bctvvi*eii (J.alv.i' i and b.i, 
which was earric'd on In both with iiiik !i inc. i.i.iiy 
and .■•(Hrcss. Th'*,writers on g.iKjni*iii ;iii.,ii.;( 1 
lhe:r.se!v'*s under two p-flies. Plaff, Creve. A'lei- 
mann, .Ve in.iinL'i'i'jd with \’oIla, lli.it ll e pl|.>'!i"'t 1 mi 
were owing to llie action of eoinioo:i eiecti i'liv on 
the nu'.scul.ir filires; while k’alli, Aldini, F vv ler, 
Hnmholt, ki:. considered them as I'l peiiiiiii;' 
tially upon something peculiar to ii'ini.il inatier, an,I 
the greater miiiib*-*r of these g*.-nli' men i.'en* 1 > I. ivo 
thought lliis 'oiiu tiling to he xlm m mis cd pli)'- 
sio'o'pjts, vvhi'h I'.iey considere .1 as tlcj s’l.newiib, or 
.It least as an.tlogoUs to common c*'evtriuily. 'I'l.cro 
w:u indeed a third party who coi.s‘,'l'*!ed gaivanisiii as 
pro li.eed by soineiiiing net es*'.'i)li.illy e,ii!;cti(.J with 
( b> me in.ftl T, aiicJ vet d.lli ai*nt fr.an e!eclii.-iiy. hut 
ij ill mimber was incensi'ler.ibli*. 1 

!! 'i fv .’reaier number ot tie.; writers above tj'.eii’Io' td 
•j piibliihed lli*-'r observation, on gilvani.m ii) 
il ifUand l 7 y*. The nuinbe! ot t.n.Cs avcer'uiiicd vval 

s ^ 
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i< rv 'I''i'. •5'’' mr -1 iinpori Kit of them may l)e Vuita ascertained liiat ireialt and (harcoal, 

r. li.c I Miili'i tli.-|i ' Ikm'^; all e\ff!!cntCfiiidiicti'.-i ()1 elei tiic;iy, iiili.K t aiid ivivl 

I. V*!. 1-11 a !• ill mi'i.il IS pl.irnd upon the muscle that fluid with diflcreiit fercci; ih it udieiiescr t\\<> 

o! ,1 ... oili. t aiiiM il. i'i4 dead, and (ilill moist, diitiTfnt meiaU are hroii^ht int.i coiit.u l whilf-in llicir 

a^'d 1 d’Kj: t. iil 111 ! t.:l i!|ioit ll;(’ nei ve leadiiiq to the n.iti.i.il •late of elictrii ity, elci ti !c m liter pas-ics (loiii 
tint,I If, or iipiiii aiioilier pan ot the muscle, aeon- the one to the other, and that the one lieeonies lici tn- 
\".i '.I' 1 1.1 I'.e Mil..(le lakes |)l:i< c w l.cii tlic two picccs j>eil pi'i', .Kid the otlii r mmiis. Hence he lonclnded 
ot iiH'.li i;e liM !e to iMiicli. that the ele, 11 icily u hi* li oic i-ioned tin .^.Ivanieplirc- 

I pi'-i e of metal, or two piei cs of the same in,uieria resided not in the animal lihte-., but in the 

ri" I..' |io:ii(e no comnloon. It is necessary llmf ••mei.ils cmphiyed as exciters, and that t!ie conviil dons 
th' le shoi'ld be present and in rainiai t /ao fn ijii t ton- were oci a.sioned merely by the passage ol that e’.eutrii; 

...' of eleetriiity befoic tin: convuiiiioii can be matter tlirongh the imisi'll .t lilire,. 

e.sli l.ited. , '1 he-e opinions of ['ahroni .iiiil Volf. i appeared at tlcst 

Ill, necess-iiy tint the mn a le [ic moist. A li- opJiOsile ;iinl meoiisistenl ; but siiei ceding; <hsCo\ ei 'et 
I'lliiie on a iiene does not pTeveiil tlie success of ih” ilemoii'tiati'd tlie iiei'-ssilv ol both, and lli.lt both 
e.;eiiment; blit opinin. d'siro', ill” iriilabilitv <l:inn'tr_\ and elei liieily were coiifiin iiiilhopli.e- 

i.ln.illv deslnns dr- u-n'plib lilv of llir niiisilelo luiiueiia of galvanism. They seivid in il.i inLanlime 
bethiown into i.i.iu iilsioiis '1 h'-s.line » h.ineo lakes to i;i\e a new turn to llie le.iarel.es ot p!i losophi r,, 
lil.i' e n !.eii the iieia h- i.s alh^ tti •” uanaiit lor .some who heneelorlli I'cam to coi.-iii^'r ^nh. iii.sin iii-t .n ,ni 
liM.eat'ci l■.•llll. iiK'splieable soinellnil':; ( oiaiei led i’li In'.c,, ie;i:i. r. 

i. .All the ditfeicnl miiselcs iif ihi- IkkIv arc not but as somethin” dcselopod by li.e i..'.iti..i'i ..ciion i.l 
«i;e '!i aisi i-ptible ol ilie !ialvanic inllnenee j tliey ceil.iin inoijr.inic snbstanei-s on e.u b otlier, the eie !”■.• 

iii.'V iiuk'i'd be ill com Ill -ed, but not « nil tlie s.ime case, of whieli flnght be esiini.ited and ii.e.isnu-d by the 

•j. When a p! ile ol /iin; is pi leed on the iip|H‘r elH'el produced upon ilii^mu'cn! if tibes. 

.se.ilice of the l(>n',tie, and a pl.iU' ol siUer on its \’oli.i‘s discoteiy of ilie ^nK.n. e pde was ;!-,e con- 
imdei siaf.ice. .1 siM.ie' (.Isle is peieeiicd, when these st'i|ueiu<; of his peiaiiiar opinions, h w as .mnnniieed 
IiU't.ds .i.i' l>i,>'i'di| iniii eiiiil.ict; the s.ime t.Isle is jut- ill .1 letter to Sir Jo-eph Ikinl-.s, pnllTi^IlfcWn fl.e I'lii- 
ii’ivc.l i!ioti”!i tho pi.lie ol silui |je jnit in contact loso|»hi( .il'rr:msa»iions foi Isuo, 'Ihii disi^t^-”a\e 
wiih lie* nr -iln i or wi(!i o;her ilisi ml lender parts of a new inleicst to the snlijei t. 

the body. A.i .11 Id t Isle is pell t i\»'d \>dicn llie tongue \ oll.i’s pile eolisisled oi i”in'ily in a in uiber orj.'.iies 
is dipi li'io an .ill. lime soluiioii in a tin or /iiKa cnji of metal (>f tu o kinds, mixed wiili sn-.iln ] ,i i s ii • 

held in i!ie moist h.iiid wet clolli Sir I'aid. dhe metals iisn.ilh cmpi'.j.ui .iiu 

('. W la n a pieie' *;f metal is made (o touch the zinc and siher, sir/.inc and copper. Insiiii into loo 
ball ol the eye. and iiis'ii brought in contact with p! ites of cacli mct.il may he U'l si. At lir-t tlicy ueio 
airit.hei pi. ic ol .i sliiii-icnt inet.il pi leeil on the tongue. Usually nnuls' of the si?e of a h.ill-ciown. 'liie iik ihoil 
a ii.idi ol lire is peiceiis'd at iha instant of coiit.ts t of crs'ctii'; the jide i.s this: ;i plats; of zinc, snsr it a 
and SI p ir.itiii'.i. 'Ihe s.ime il.ish is peis'eiscsl when plate iii sd\cr, then a piece of wet card or cloth; 
tils' j.l Ill's ais' put into scss'ImI oilier siluation.s. • /)\vr tlie s.iril a pl.tte sif /.iiie, thoti a plate of slUs-i, 

7 ('oiu clsioiis m.is be s'M’itesl ms'tvly by a proficr and ois'r the siher a wet card. 'I'hus the vholc num- 
s li.iin (I iis'ixes and muscles, '['his important fact her of pi.ties an* to be pl.is's'd ahsixe each other exactly 
w.:s I'.'.1 s'sl.ihlishosl, \si> bcliexe, by sMdini. in the same order, (bire must betaken to prcseue 

lliilK'ito till' gri'.iler imml'er of philosophers con- the two surfiees of mrtal whii Ii are in s oiilacl wilh 
sblcM',1 g ilv.inism anil .mini.il bodies as so iiitimats'Iy each other perft'clly dry. AVlien a j>ds; is crei!(?d in 
s .'iiin'i lesl, tli.'t the one could not exist withsnit the this manner (he jiii's'c of meral at the bottom is zinc, 
Ollier, .‘'cveial t ds howtxer published by habroni, Khnl at tlie toji is silxer. 'J'hesdolhoughttobemoist- 
\oli.i, Oiew, .\sii, See. began j^radu.illy In give cut- s'lu'sl witb a solution of salt in water; or, if'copper 
reiisy to tho opinion of those who coiisideiesl gal- be subsliluled for .silver, with a snlulion of sal aiiimo- 

s. iiiism as the action ot a peculiar fluid upon the niae. If the wet linger of one hansl be placed in 

animal tibre* ; which exi.st.s in sitlier bodies as well as eoni.icl with the bottsnn of the? pile, the instant that 
ili iso ciulsiwed with lile, ansi which is in fact deve- the wet finger of the sither hand touch^s the upps'r 
h'l ed by the mutual action of the niclals employed as plate of the pile, a s-on\ulsivc twitch is felt in the 
ex' itiiig causes. lingers, more sir less strong, ai-eorsling to the number 

I'abroui observosl that when two piece* of different of ykiU's. If a wiie from one end of the pile be 
ms'tals arc put into water, tlis'v proshice chaqges upon i phi.iged into a glass sif water, if you liAtch tho other 
it whisU neiilu'r s»l diem .separately ,irc capable iif| extiemity of the pile with a moist finger, and then 
s'lU'cting. Hence he coiieltHlcd that a chemical change j plunge tlie finger of the other hand into the glass c»f* 
as .IS produced by the metals upon each other ; and to | w.ifer, the same convulsive slisis k is felt with no less 
tills change he supp.-sed that at least a part of die j vis'lenee. If the tongue be snb.stiinted.for one of the 
piia'iiomcna ot galvani.sin was owing. Henpe he cx- fingers, not only the shock but a strong tasle'is per- 
plains'd the necessity of Iwti different metals and of ccived. In short the pile of Volta exhibits the phx- 
moistAte. He foiiitil also, ih.it the metals which act iii'iiiena of galvanism with much greater energy than 
most powcrhdly in exciting the galvanic convulsions, the simple pieces of metal. The energy increases 
fci.e oevusiuu die luo-.l rapiil changes on each other in widi the nuruber of metallic plates. Hence it is ob- ^ 

^ • viously independciit of llie animal fibre altogellier. 
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At pros':-:!! lliu iiivcnteJ by Mr. Cruikiliank, 

<)f Woohvi* li, is ii!,ii.illy subslituleJ for ibc pile of 
Vo’:! 1 . 'Wi(? pl.’.ioj .ire till'll of a square shape soKIcreJ 
tiJLp'tlii'r :v,v) .iiitl two, and fixed by ci-aient in a 
ti-o'.u'Ij (il woatl, at a ‘:inail disMiuv from e.icli 

oliiei. '11'i‘tr<nil'll by tlu'-.i* moans is ilivulod into a 
mini’-or ot each <.1 nliioli is ni.ade wafer liy.ht by* 

Ill lit. 'I'lii-'ie <. Ill l i'oJ '.vilh brine or a solniion 
of '■al :ii"!ivnii lo in ■.i.iiirj upon bringiiij; tlie two 
i-Miei'iiiii'i 111 C'l’il.u'l '.viill dilfoiont parts oi t!ie bo.Jy 
'-o a-i to i.oiiijilele tl. ' i.iclc, tlie Uili.il f-liotl., \c. ii 
flit. 

’I'lie ando;)' betw,-e;i this iiiaoliiiio and charood 
ol'.Ttri's was i.bvimis at fiisl si'dit. Hut still it le- 
ipiirc.l iiiiioh ilbui-.-i.n to aMeitain v.liotlioi the e- 
11 iii.ona i:i both ca-o' v. i re o'.viim to eotnnion eloctii- 
%■ '.V, or win ih'T what w is'c.dlod i'.'iianisin mij^dil not 
I. • spcoifii illy dilfaroi.t lioiii eleeii ii-ilVf as dilll'ii'iit as 
I). 'll-"i 1 h; ,lioi;<';i ,a. lioiii e.u li oilier. Dilf'ereiii 
j' ll)•op'■•.•i, :id(.pi«-d ai lir-t dllli-iont opinions on the 

s. i'i.vi. J’liit tin' ill'('■>Li'.;aiion h.is terminated with 
t'l" eoiuleii'iii of : Im.w, every person thal*»lieie is a 
prill'll identity bei\w.< 'i e.ilv.inisiii and electrieity. 

Mil-Ill.'-.Ill ainK.’.i. li. I' asi eiaaiiied that the'/.incend 
of till* pile was in thi. plus st.ilc, and the silier end 

t. lines. .!(I oidiiig to the present notions 

o'’ ell' i.’.i ity, the llaid flows out at the zinc end. and 
i I! 'I's It tile siiier or ( opi'er i nd. ^’lieii the pile is 
s iilii lenllv stioiv^, if we eonipli'le the eircli* hy iiieaiis 
f..' wilt's of III' 'al, or liy nieaiii of plumbago or eliar- 
loil, s-;irl:s ill ly In; perreiM'I, as h.ippens dining the 
f .-ill." ;e I'l e,'.!l ivi’l I'i.'f trieilv. (rolil ll'.lt, till foil, 
I'H t .bi ■ w lie. may be Imritt, mi.Miireiof oiygeii and 
h\ .lr.ig"ii gas m ly bo eiplodcd, j ist as h.appeiis -.vhen 
tli-i-iiii i!!si-l..uges .ire made In p.iss through them. 

^ .111 .M.’.niiii I'liirged eleeini-al baiterie.s hy mean.s of 
I'le p i-'. In sli .it, they exhibit the .same pli.i-iioiiiena, 
nil'iii, It' s'il.^'iiutL'.l foro'K' another: it ransearcely 
he d.eibte I t|jt.ii that they are idenliiMl fluids. 

H .1 th.ii.jii tlieiuir-ilt whirh passes through the 
]ii’e bi I'lecii icily, the experiii eni'iof the British pliilo- 
' .i/h.'i s Ii-;ve il.'ui'.n ,ti'ted th.if cbonjistry also is in- 
I'.'ii iit-ly ctineein"d. (D.iloi.el Haldane ascttriaine 1 l.'iat 
la ' 'pile d(K*s mil act in vacuo nor when suirounded 
v.mii .izotlc gas. and that it is more powerful tiian 
ii-iual when pluiig J into an atmosphere of oxygen 
p.is. Dr. Wollaston isrcriaiiied that lliis tik<'s place 
e'lually with electrical inr-thiiios. They cannot be ex- 
Lin'd incarbo.iic acid ^-as nor in any gas that does not 
(ontain o.xy^en. He has oven rendered it probable 
tli.if the effect of the amalgam, c:npIoyed to excite 
electrical m.iehincs, is prop'jrtic.nal to the rapidity with 
wliieh it is oxidized. Hence we .‘CO th.at in this res¬ 
pect there is a jierfeet leiemblance between the pile 
a.i<l the electrical maciiiiv.'. 

It wa.s soop observed by the British chemists that 
the pile gradually,lost if-> energy, and tint mis energy 
was only to be renewed by M-ouring or cle-.iiing the 
plates and reconslntriuig the pile. It was o>eii ob> 
served, that the rapidity witli which it lost Us action 
was nearly proportional to its original energy. Nor 
did it esraiMi their attenti6n that the plates, at least 
one in each pair, were constantly covered w uh a coat 


I of o.\ydi'. \Viie;i this oSyd.ition h id le.K li.'d its m ixi- 
j mum, till’ .letitiii 'if the pile ei'iicd. \V ho'i ilu' nu‘- 
I laU eiiiiil.wed to i unsli'.iet the pile .ire /.inr.iii.; siiwr, 
j it is the ziiie winch is ox.'d Med, wti.le the , '- 

I nuMr. iIi'.M. Ml Havy .isceitained I'nt tin' .!■, ■•!i is 
I aUv.lys I'l.ij-vSiiioil.iI to till* o\,',. iti.i.i yl I'l ' ' le I'cii 
' I unli-'S the /iiii i.oiydili'd, llii'ic i . no :elii':i .it all, 
j .111(1 lh.it it 1 e.is' , .I’.to 'i llier w’icii the /iiie <•• I'C; i.> 
j bi'<<\\dated. 1 leiici' it lollow's ih ': tins om l.iiio t is 
jessii.ii.i! to ill'.* •.•'in'M. U’lili .s tile li iiiij 'i.lcrpn- -d 
j I’ciwicu the t'llnof pl.ilci be capil b'ol i.wiimi.g 
j ill:; /aiic no .icijiiii t.ilu's place. II 'itce pcii’ci ilv pure 
j w Iter witli sdvcr^.ind /iiie occ.v.Ioiis noadiou Heme 
I ilic action Sion ce.ises iifvaeiio '.\i !: couiiui i; 'v.i;c;, 
I'l'c 1 I t* l!u‘< x'/yeii g.i-, w^iirh it In ibis .n sobiiu.' s s loii 
di'P ’siu*(l on the /iiic, and ihcn the (ixii’ifnui «.• .. 
lb nee (ix\'.;i*tl gis ill such cases iin rc.ises ll.e a i n, 
bci'.iUsi'it lai'iiil.ite-. the oxv 1 itioii of lee '/.i.ic. ilci -.* 
nitric acid, .'s.c. wlicn sub-tfiliited tor \v.,ier, ii.^re i ts 
iIic aitii.'ti o( 111** ]>ili*.iiid eii.'ibU's it to ai t in v.i' no. 

from till' |ii(ipoilioii.ility liei'ii'cn the osyilaiioii of 
till* ni“t lit and tin* .letioii of llie ]>de we iii.iy dct.'r- 
miiic’ beliiri' li.ind w hetber nu*l.il> In* capaliic of f"'-m- 
ing pile., .iiid with wli.it liiiiiiils they iii ly be i*in|)!oyed. 
<>ii*ot the ini*l.ilN must alw.iys be mnre easily oxy- 
d.i'.i'd lli.iii llie other. In short, lIu* ciciiieiM. ,i mo 
pile aie two |x'rft'i t condiulois nni'i|iM!ly owdiblo, 
and an iinperlecl romluclor c.iliabli*. of oxyclatiiig llio 
iiiiisi oxyd liile of till* prrlei't lomlneti.rs. 

But 'Jie I lii'Miical eftects of the pile w liii li were fir.t 
obscrvc.l by fin* Biilish cbemisls, :jl<liid so.tic of (bo 
nimt imp.t.ii.l |ibiciu)nii"i.i i'<)ni'.'-('?i*il w iili ".il'.'.inj.iii, 
\Vi- sli 'll .in.ni'.'c llicso efl'ciis fifiili-i disiiiii i l.c "I,, 

1. Wlien ,1 wiK* frnni enh I'xiri 'iicy 'il l'.'.- piJi* is 
plunged into a gins-, of pun* water, a.id liiotiglil wiili- 
in .! small distaiii'i* of cacb otlier, InM not ic; > |.ii.c(,t. 
contae*, tin* water is acted upon w.t'igieil em't.y, 
:ind dei-oiiipos.'d with dilferent ph-enoiiii i; i, aecurding 
to the iiatim* of ilic wires employi'd : ih -v . li.rni.iiie- 
n:i were discovered by Mieholiou ruid L'.uii.ie. I. If 
the win*', be of gold or plaiilliilil, ib'.'v !■ in.ii.i ini ;1- 
teri'd; but a .'trejin ol oxygen g.is il'i'.es m -n:,!!! 
bcilibli’s from the positive win*, win!'* hydio'cn |■..■i 
rises in llie same luannar fioin the ii<'ga*‘M' wiie 'I’ii’s 
exlricatiiii) I'oi.tiiiuis as long as the |'ik' rei.ii'.s its 
ciii'r;y. If the gases bJ* eoliei Ic.l seji.ir.ilely, lb' y arj 
found to be pur**, and in tbi- |.ri'i..i; j'ro'poii.tnii ih.it 
Ciller into llic composiliou i)i ’A-ater. i. If one wire 
Im* plui’g'*d into one gl.iss, and anoth-'i wir-' into an¬ 
other, it we eompleic llie riidu by plangin;,''a lingrT 
into each gliss, tlie •'Xirii nion iiki's pi-ace in iho 
usual maimer, the hydrogen g.is b iir' di'tn-'.igcd in 
om*. vessel, ind tin* oxygen in anotlicr, as was lirst 
ob.ervc'd by Mr. IJ ivy. j. If ciwiiiiion sjiriiig w,ii<*r 
he iivif. O'- w:Jiei- holding a/,(,iie v is i.i solution, .i J'lile 
nitric acid is litrniLd at tlie extremity of the p'lsilivj 
wire, and a little aiuinoma at the extrenniy ol tha 
negative wirje. Hence if the win-, be pluiige-l in ilif- 
ferciit gla>seg coiim-cicd by an aniina! body, the positive 
Wirt* gi.i.s le.l.i) ns the infusion nf litmus, and Ihe 
negative witu ulis, icddcns that of brard winkI. -1. If 
(be v/ire> be of .-.iiy other mcial but gol I or plaiinum, 
the poiiiive 'viu* u '..xyd-jted, but scarcely any gas mj- 
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ftfim il.ahiU- (he hydrogen gas is emitted from 
the iii'u.iiiso s\iiv ill the uiual manner. 

il. If the vires lie pluiiged into metallic sohttions, 
as mtrat of silver, .'• e.j (he bilver is revised and de¬ 
posited on the ix i' iiise wire. If into solutions eoii- 
lainiiig s'lliiluiiie, nitric, or oxymuriatic arids, these 
acids are deci.t a o^ed, oxygen gas i.s einitleit by the 
positive wire, vvlide Milplmr or hydrogen gas appears 
at (he i;< e,iii\e wiie. 

III. Ammonia is equally decomposed, hydrogen 
gas being emitted from the negative wire, and a/otii- 
gas tiom (he positive wire, as was .shown hy Henry. 

|\'. When pieces of phimhago o» ehaieoal .ne 
iiseil ins(ca<l of wires, carbiyiic acid is separated fiom 
the po.,iiise end., and hydrogen gas from the neg.iine. 
‘I'liesi* aic the most importanl*pha‘noioena. 'I'heie are 
indeed many (others; but we shall oinil them at pre¬ 
sent, ami eoiinetl the whole afterwards by ine.nis of 
an hypotliesis, wtncli will naM^s con.siderable room, 
.md enable the reader to remember the tacts witii uioie 
case. 

Mr. Davy, whose galvanic discoveries have been 
nnniorous and im|)ortant, invented a pile con.strncted 
on dillerent principle.i from that of Volta, witli the 
nature of which it is necessary to be aecpiainterl be¬ 
fore we proceed to onr hypothesis. I'hc elunieiits ol' 
it consist of two imperfect coiuluctors arranged la or¬ 
der, and separated by a perfect conductor. Thus ni¬ 
trous acid niul liquid sulphuret of potass, are two iin- 
perlei t conductors. Divide d trough into cells by 
means of slips of horn and plates of zinc alternately. 
Into the first cell |]gnr nitrous acid, into the .second 
anlplmret of postass; ^'se two being separated by the 
slip ot lioni, make the* two liquids eommunicate by 
iheans of a moist piece of cloth laid over the horn. 
In the .s.imc way till all the cells. Here the zinc is 
the pertei t conductor, and the liquids the im|x*rfect. 
In this <ase the action continues till one surface’of thoi 
zinc is oxyd.ited, the other surface remains unchanged. 

Fonreroy and V’auquelin fonneil a pile consisting 
of plates of copper ami zinc, cacii about a foot 
square. Piles of (bis nature produce no grr.itcr 
shocks than tho.so composed ot small pl.ites. Ihit 
they occasion much more btilliant sparks, and act with 
much greater energy on metals. I'welve pair of sncli* 
plates is snliieient to set lire tp gold leaf and small 
metallic wires. If the circle be completed under 
water with pieces of ]>lumbago, brilliant sparks are 
emitted, and the water, if small in quantity, soon boils. 
Many curious oxi>crinients have been published hv 
Mr. Davy and ulhers, performed by means of tbene 
large plates. 

‘ (To be conlittued.) 

0. Ott the Tremelha aud Uhat. Hit M. Vaucher. 
(('imtinuedfrom page 4f)o.) 

Wc may lay it down as a pretty good rule that 
perspicuity of stylo and accuracy of orrangement 
are proportional to the knowledge whiclKan author 
has pf toe subject on which he treats. The perform, 
ance of a smalterer, uuless he satisfy himself with 
skimming lightly along the surface, must always par¬ 
take of the confusion and doubt under which its au¬ 
thor lilbouied. VVltilej on the other hand, ih the works 


of a master cverv ihicg w ill assume that clear and 
luminous order whicli il h.n in his own mind, llie 
most ptTipicuoiis .sysUii) ul algebra which has ever 
iqipcared, is that tif Filler, the most protouifd mathe- 
tiiatician of the IMh century. It we judge our au¬ 
thor by this .standard, wc.diall conclude that bis know- 
jedge of the iicmellas and ulvas is imich more limited 
than his knowledge of the confervas. For this part 
of his book has neither the precision, the perspicuity, 
nor the interest of the first. The facts, nutw’iihstand- 
ing, are of considerable importance, hecau'e they re¬ 
late to classes of beings hithcito but inijicrfcctly 
know II and uimosl neglected. The following analysis 
will give onr leaders an idea of our author's obsena- 
tiuns and opinions on the subject. 

The word Tremella has hitherto been used by bo¬ 
tanists in rather a vague sense, being sometimes ap¬ 
plied to Mibslances ot a gelatinous appearance, ami 
soiiictimes to small oblong tilanients floating in a niii- 
cil.igiiions matter. M Vaucher di\ides them into two 
genera. To the tirst he gives the name of 
to the secopd th.it of ii'ialor. 

I. The’bscill.itorias at first view seem to bear a 
strong rc.sonii)lancc to tl|c conti i\as. I,ike them they 
form patches of a fine green, ciilier li\ed at the l>ot- 
tom ot the water or llo.iting on its^urfhcc, v^iieh are 
eomposed of numerous hi iiiii.nt!^lW<Fd t^ether. 
Our author at first was imposed u|ion hy^iis resem¬ 
blance, and mi.siook the oscillatorias tor microscopic 
conjugatas. He was first int'ormed of their re.al iiu- 
(nre hy Hoissier, a (iencvc'-e prol'i s-or, wdio hronght: 
(rom Aix a species of oscillatoria wdiieli had been mi¬ 
nutely de.stribed in liy DeS.uissiire. 

'Hie lilamcntsof t^e o-'Cill.itorias arc so minute that 
ill many species their diameter does not exceed the 
(hons.iiidlh part of a line. 'Flic patches composed of 
tlicm hive a softnc.ss and fineness in their appearance 
wdiieh ilfx's not belong to (lie confervas, and wdien put 
into WMter the filaments arrange themselves like radii 
round it centre. The filaments are divided into coin- 
p.irnneiil.s considerably broader than long, and com¬ 
pletely tilled with gteen matter. These filaments are 
always to be found acconn^anied by a soft unctuous 
substance, ifl w Inch the oscillatorias live, and round 
which they arrange themsehus in stars. This sub¬ 
stance, which our autlior compares to /eff, varies in 
size and thicknc.ss according to the age of the oscilia- 
torias. He thinks it composed partly of an earthy 
matter, and partly of lraii.'|i8rcnt tul^s, the exuvix 
of the oscillatorias. 

The length of the filament which constitutes 
the oscillatoria varies, bu^ never exceeds (i linos. 
It,cunstatit1y oscill.ates backwards and forwards from 
right to left, or from left to right. These nioveraeiits 
are extremely various and irregular, both in swiftness 
and tlirectiun. Sometimes so slow that Saussure com¬ 
pares the motions to that of the hour hand of a watch} 
but usually much nioi'e rapid. According to the 
observations of our author, the motion has all the 
characters of being spontaneous. However, the os¬ 
cillatorias affect the light. Saussure confined them in 
a dark vessel, leaving a few qjnnks to let in light here 
and there, llie oscillatorias soon crouded round tbe>^ 
apertures. This experimeot was repeated with sue- 
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cess by our author. From this and other ubservatiuns 
M.Vaucher concludes that the oscilhitorias are not 
plants bi9t animals: and indeed his piuofs appear con¬ 
clusive. 

He observed a head distinctly in the largest species, 
and in others the lilamcnts were seen to terminate in 
points, and the body was obviously composed of mi-* 
nicrous rings. They multiply by division. The lila- 
mctit .separates itilo pieces, and each piece becomes a^ 
compictc oscill.Uoria. The rapidity with which they 
acquire their full si/.e is astonishitig. 

C)nr author could ascertain nothittg respecting the 
fend, the mode of life, or the tluration of these ani¬ 
mals. They dU^irrecovcralily wheti the water itt which 
they are contained is evaporated. All irritating liqtiids 
destroy them at once. Tliev can bear heat better ihati 
cold. Hiey live in water tliough it has acquired such 
a degree of putridity as to ilestroy cottfervas. M. Vau- 
chcr desciibcs twelve speeies, namely, the p//«c«y(.', 
miijor, iii»rtt, giililiincti, adan-siinii, riridifi, parutimi, 
JuH'if, iii'itf'afa, filhii, temdsttimu, vaf'inntu. 

Nostocs.—By Nostocs our author tir’ans several 
of the gi'I.iiinous bodies included by hot.iuists among 
the tremcllas, but not the whole of ilwm. They arc 
observed in moist places or in water, and *'v easily 
distingiiisl.by their gehuinniis a|)pearanee, their 
green i.oloiir, and the long lilaments ij hi< h they contain, 
Composcii of globules adhering to each other like a 
stiiiig(U' hc.ids. Their orgiiiii/.ition has a consider¬ 
able lesemblance to that ol the oscillalorias, but it dif¬ 
fers in many parlieulaiS. 

In the no.stoes ihr lilamcnts arc enveloped in a jelly, 
ill the oscillalorias they are snp])orled by .in earthy-like 
matter. In the nostoes the mil's ot the lilaiuejits aic 
smaller, and ihc lilaments ihemselvc.s do not exhibit 
tliat angular motion so coii'-pieuous in the oseillatorias. 

When the substance wliieh coinpo.se-, the nostocs 
has nltained its romplctc developemeni, the pcllicld 
wliich covers it .splits irregularly, a half liquid jelly 
comes out and spreads itieif in the water. This jelly 
is Idled with lilaments not veiy distinctly articulated, 
and re.scnibring the oscillalorias. At their extremity 
there is usually a globule larger and rounder than the 
other rings. 1'Iiis globule gradually assumes a forrj} 
almost spherical, it then separates from the filament. 
The next ring undergoes the same changes, and sepa¬ 
rates in its turn, and thus Ihc whole filament is gradu¬ 
ally converted into g'.ohules which separate from one 
another. Sometimes this separation of the globules 
instead of being .successive is simultaneous. M. Vau- 
i'her iliinks that these globule.s are the rudiments of 
the future uostoesj partly because no other substance 
from which they can proceed has been observed/ and 
partly because the young nostocs are all spherical like 
the globules. 

M. Vaucher considers the noctnes not as plants, 
but as a species of animalcule which constitutes the 
limit between the vegetable and animal kingdom. 
They have no root, leaf, stem, or any of the charac¬ 
ters which distinguish vegetables. When examined 
by the microscope no motion can be at first perceived, 
yet our autlior satisfied himself that tliey really move, 
thovigh so slowly as to escape the sight. He noted the 
exact position of the filaments, and on examining 


them after a considerable intemil he found th.at they 
lud changed llicir situation. He c^iserved also an¬ 
other movemeut occasionally, by which the lil.imcnt 
changed its figure and lient b.ick ujjon itself. —Ihis 
(juestion docs not appear to us completely decided by 
our author's observations, though he h.is eert.iinly 
given considerable probability to the opinion that the 
nostocs consist of a congeries of anim.denles, c.u’li 
fikimcnt being a distinct Iving. lie lias described live 
Slides, the commune, s^duricum, xtrruconiim, lor/u- 
cium, Utlirnuidrs. 

3. Ulvas.—Botanists have given the name of Ulv.i 
to lransi-.ircnt*membranaceous vegetables wliich giow 
niulcr w-ater. They ahiiost .all inhabit the sea} mo.st 
of those, described by Jiotanists as fresh wat»;r ulvas, 
Iw’ing, according to onr author, either eonl'ervas or ire- 
mcllas, except the uira intrsfiiialix, which possesses 
I he true characters of an nlva. He has, however, 
himself detected si^iTiIll real ulvas inhaliiting ficsh 
water, mo.st of them exceedingly minute. 

Those ulvas examined by our author exhibiteil tlie 
apiK^aiance of a traii.sparent membrane, cnnlaining 
w'ilhin it a great luimher ot globules di-posed 1- and -li 
in the form of a square. 'Iheso grains gradually sc- 
p.ir.itc fartlier anil farther ftom c.ich other, and apjjcar 
at last bcatlereil over the meml)i.tne wilhoul any regu¬ 
larity. At the same time they increased so in size .as 
to become double their former bulk. At this |H:riuil 
the membrane itself lys.ipjx’.ircd, .and no farther iraa!.s 
of it could be observed. ‘This liappencd in the begin- 
niiig of Slimmer. In January, green coloured grninii 
of a very small si/.e were obsijvcd ati.iehed to the 
wood and other snhslances vj^ich h.ip|H-ned to he in 
ihe ditch when those pl.icnomcn.i w.ae first perceived. 
In spring they iiicrc.ised in size, lloaled in tlie liquid, 
asbiiiiied the form of perlect ulvas, and disappcari-d in 
their turn, with llic s.nne api)ear,inees .ind at the sainu 
seaMin as the jiiecoding »rop. 1 lence oiir author con¬ 
cludes that ilio grains visible in the ulvas arc tlicir 
seeds. M. V'.iiiclji r describes only three specie.s of 
ulvas, the minnmi, gctathioxo, and f 'rhdtt. 

All the dilfcriMit vegetable and animal snlislances 
described by our author, aie aceomp.inied by figures 
which must ni.ike it ca-.y for onr liot.iiii >ls to ascertain 
and examine each of tli(;strt’''ies} iirovidcdllxy exist in 
this country, as it ii nioio ihaii proh.ible that they do, 
ludeeil, th.at some of them are natives of liritain, we 
can ailirni witli conlidence, as more than one of the 
genera of confervas have been often ob.servcd by the 
writer ut thisarible. 


NdTlCIi-S. 

TIm; Fmirh viee-aihnir<il Thervnnrd, jias sent to P.iris 
froiii the island of Kenninn. (Boiii'ion,) n cbcsi widi in- 
spis-..ttcd juice of tile p.iiiiiMr-irec-, vihich in ibe Fuaicli 
colonics it consiilcrisl as the ino.st i iliTlcal rcinisly :i;!:.iiiist 
worms. Sawhf, Cosxif'iii/, J)ul-riu,l, and l.r^uut di; 
i-’Ui.x, are chargixi to iii.ikc eznerim nts vvitli iliu above 
juice 111 'jnlcr lu uarcriain il« iM-dicinal virtues. 

Wc observed l.alcly the anniniciutioii in Vraiico of the 
second part of the Mwdianiqne Celeste of I.:'|il.ice .a work 
wliich astronomers and matheoiaii'-iaris will teceive «ith 
particular plca.sure. By a happy arraiigenient, and gn-:it 
lirecision, this eminent author unites i^er'piniity atid pro¬ 
fundity more completely than they are generaify foiinrl in 
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liK •iiii.ji'rt. 7 'lii'i p.irl h fini^lii-il in on« volume, iOoui t!ic 
si/p lit ijiip of ill'’ two of wliicli ihc fir'l pjrt coii'iii i. 

M' S. I, :it SiocMiolm, rwivedfrom I’ari.i ••'.mr 

trii 1,1 bii\,,<) u'ifli call rpillaM ami rliry!>ules, for tlip m'pt 
jj.’M of ilic liuiuh>t.v I'ruifntonfit, wrapfird up in conon, 
III uliicii tli''v lull coiiiiiiiied a voiisideTaflu tunc. 

0.1 lilt clo,,' ly cK'iniiriin;' the cotloti, ,1 dusl ar(>^c from ir, 
wliii lian itrhin^ in his f.irc and hands. Up 
iiiiiii.’'!i iv n I'li.'il Sioth hiii face and hand!) with water, 
ImK 111 ..fh-Ip,-,, at iiip,ht. as .sr^n as hi*t';rcw warm in Ix-d, 
til.! ill liiw.'i, roiiicrUal into a linrnim; isain, svliipli hc- 

.. .sii 11'licnt, ilfit he was o!.li;.p(l to sppp 111' l>iii ilic 

wIiuIp f,f tlip foil., win'' day. Ilatiii;.' s\ciic:| hi . i'.hp with 
“ /•',•« J'inifurluutii " the pain and fever iiiprcaspil. 'mail 
hli'.iirs tilled with thin in.ntpr appcan’il,* ami the f.i'.'c 
kwe led v.-ry inneh. He recovteed hut fri\ ‘lowh j the 
I Indies he wore at that lime, alllyitij!;h they had lieeii rare- 
fiilly hrushed, nec.iDioiicd anew hoth itching and criintinns, 
six mnnlhs afier lha aliow accident happmrd. 

Udiiiiirr and i^itnrr, nipiition the same di-tempcr, prn- 
diipi'd hv the dust of liri'd r,t* 'lujl^ij^s .ind chryii^ilcs, .uni 
ohspiaes, that he has .■illv ed the |i.iin In riile iiu 
ili • Mili’crinj! part with parsley, ’/'lie pain proh'd.lv .iri i s 
Inaiii the fnic hair of the. insects, the points of which ernw 
h.'ird in the cocoons, and fly ulf in dust, when the latter 
are n|ii 'icd. 

LlTER/nVHE. 

]. Rovai. Acadkmv.— liiliorliHtfin/Oltsvna/ioiKs. 
'fllli no.ir approach of the aiitiual IsMiini ruis- of 
the rrodtictimis of this i.-Mcllcnt Iiistittitioii may he 
nil itpnli'tjy ti.r the Proprktnts of a nv’.v I’.tpcr, cii- 
rtcarmir'.iijT to snstain a I.itir.try Clt.'ti.ictfr, if •they 
(Ir.iw ihu ndention llu' pnldu; to its ol w'iv:itiiin.s 
on the All IS, whtdi aro^o tieaiiy aiiieil tu LtiKK.\> 
Tl'tlE. 

fso man can form a ])foii''r jiulpniriit of the Ails in 
F.tJgland, who i'l not i.pjni/.isl of then in.m-'iin-mns j 
orii’in, asi.l the peciili.ii 4iilicullies utuiei wlitili they 
Irat c sit ii;;f,lcd. *, 

It Is not our intention to ofli’r a witutic history of 
the Alls in Ki'.'c'anvl; .a woik wh.'h i-. tnni*!i w.n.ted. 
—^'I’o ihS'US.S tin’ n’lieilKm i-oin criiKi..' the pn’lnie of 
I'Jpiirv IV’. at 11 , 1 . 1 ",itnii Ciiiuit, in Heu'liiri.Miirt’; 
whether paint.'d o i 'iio Ciintiiient iltir'ii'X the r-xiic of 
Ilcttry, or ni ]• i’.i;l.ni.l after l.is seinr.i; to discuss the i 
meiits of that wo’U; and i" <■'nm or disclami tor j 
oiir country, the dise.’ve’v of p.tiiib ul: ot oil; to trace 
the oontenti of the inoiiasteiies. tin eieai rr>pii«itoiie.s | 
of the ‘\ils, ihnuiph y^c eiatliseiiiioii!) anJ ivliheries !• 
which acciiinpanicd the Ref>>tnijti('i!, wmih! rciitiire' 
the p.iiience ami disi riiniti.ition of the Aiitii|iiary, and | 
the taste of the real C<>ui)oi.s.si'ur; and would swell,; 
under the most co'tcise talents, into .i l.iij;)' w'oik. i 
The Alls \v«e*iiiii ohjetu of public attention until 
the riign of JIB'S it V Vill. ' 

'I't’cy ha-l 1 leit icceiiti^ revived in Italy} and found 
in Fiain.e .1 benignant so-l. 

Jn England, the Kchwinatlon, by .stripping the 
churches .it paintings and images confined the col- 
K eled priHiuctioiis of the Arts of Greece ami Italy in | 
privam lniu.ses. 

Fn.x '.:* IS 1. ill every thing the rival of Hbnuy.} 
insie.ad of encouraging this mode .of collecting trea- • 
sures, and b'.'onding over thciiK in priiacy, which is 
s:i!l a pasuon in Eiiglaiid, t^untenaut^ the intreased I 


I decoration of churches, and scattered the seeds of 
I taste o\ cr all France, hy a liberiil jwtronage of Amlrea 
(hi Siirto, Uuilui, JioMii, I’/imalui/o, Cepui, and 
A'/i iilo. 

IIkxiiy, it is true, p.ilroni.sed UoUx-in and Torre- 
"iaiio: bnt the subjtTls congenial with the taijte of the 
i period, the niira(lcs*,uid sntVerings of saints and 
fiiariyrs, were lot bidden, and could no I suddenly bo 
rephned. 

• 1 he severity of (he Reformation was increased 
under Ei iz.iiiBrii; and /i/ieltim coinmciued that 
business of portiail-p.iinting, whii h has been, to lhl.s 
lime, the principal ou npation of artists. 

J SSI i.s w.is ii«) much a pedant to possess taste, 

CitA 1 ! i.F.s I. invited anrl pationised Uiihrjio-. and if 
he cimld have, kept and maintained his authority, iho 
Arts would h.avc flourished. 

The «ivil wars and the pretended republic, created 
an //«/'•'•;•(in the doiiiinion of taste. 

Cii.tiii.i.s II. was frivolous in every thing; for 
though he jKisscssed the cartoons of Uoladii ; ihongt^ 
llibaii had^rujgnificenlly oinamonled Whiu-li.ill; 
('itAUM.s Employed Vena in silly decorations, and 
C'liilined the t.'ilents of SttPihr hh/ to the iiinorous 
icpri-i-etitatuins of the neaulirs of ll,-.' Court. 

Tho u.spuU'd succession to llte Cc prvn, o ccyioned 
by till- eriors of Jvmks II, and theilWhui'jpov^ 
fi.sed the attentionsf goieriimenton war .injkjiohiie.S} 
and it was not until the reign of his present M.-ijcsiy 
GbouobIII, that the genius of lli.vsoi,,,s arose; 
di'pi.'fsed the few foreigners whodcpravcil latherlh.m 
impioved the public taste; and gne spirit and siml ta 
tluit body 111 artists who petitioned the King to be.stow 
his .iiigiist p.itron.ige oji the e.sl.iblishnieiit dettoniin-j 
all'll 'J’llI, UoYAI, At' M)KMY. 

’llie i.onciirrencc of public enronr.igemcnt, with 
ilu- Royal f.iiour, in the annual hiviii lit moss of its 
ipoduclions, and the lectures and ex implc of the laio 
I lamented Pui;siiir,\T, h.ive prodiiecd git*at nninbera 
of rcnsulerahle Arii.»ts; and told the world what may 
be expected from English talents properly instructed 
ami patronised. • 

will not, at ihi.s time, fhar.iclerise these Art¬ 
ists ; becau.se w% may dt> it, with more propriety, as 
tkeir works come under our notice, in the ensuing 
remarks on the E.vimit'nox of the picsciit year. 


'i. Tilt Tempk (if I^'iiture, or Ilic Oiij^in of Suricfi/. in 
•1 tnnias. Ill/ llie loir Dr. Darw'ni. ■»(>, 'xillt vlali'i. 

In this posthumous work of titc author of the 
Hulaiiiv Harden, w'e ni.ay trace all the merits and all 
tlic defects of that justly cclebraa’d itocm. It possesses 
the sftnte unchanging flow of splenditl and correct 
vensifleation, it abounds with passage.s {'otiessing eiery 
degree «^f poetic exeellcnce, while we find others so 
b'aded with technical and newly coined words, tha», 
Itesides rctiuiring the assistance ttf a glossary, they 
almost border on the burlesijne. There ik also aeWant 
of obvious connection between the parl.s, which in- 
deetl seems to have been apparent to the Poet bim,sc]f, 
as he iuvi tried to obviate it by an analysis prefixed to 
each canto; but which, from muses wbicn we shall 
meiitioo as we proceed, only tend to create greater ob> 
scurity. 
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Before we enter on particular objects of criticistn, 
wc shall lay betbrt* our readers a general outline of 
the cnnijnct of the poem. 

I'he title prefixed to the first canto is Prwiin’tion vf 
Jj/'r. After the exordium and au invocation to love, 
tlie temple of nature is described. Urania, «>r, as she 
is frt'(ine'.itly termed, the Hierophant, is introdueet^ 
niul the poem is afterwards a dialogue between her 
Sind the MU'C, who desires to be informed by her of 
the nature of the objects which surround them, t«> 
wlsii-h she consents, and begins a speech, which is 
propel Iv the c»peiiing of tlie poem itselt, wh.it pre- 
rcdcs being onlv au introduction, (jod, the first cause; 
jirocL'ss of creation by second causes, from chaos to 
tia-m, from form to vegetable, animal, and lationalor- 
gani/ation; ocean the first .sc.it ot organization; 
comI rocks formed by innumenble millions of marine 
inserts, anil swelled into islands and continents by 
volcmic explosions, bringing .'Kpiatic animals w'ith 
them, which by degrees liccome terrestrial animals; 
this is illustrated from the 'i'.ipa, and tbe'l'adpole, and 
the mylbiilogical fable of Venus lising^ronj the .sen. 
Here the Hieropbant pauses, and the Mtise comjjH- 
ments her by ll•lilng her slfc is that Venns, and then 
takes lip ilie subject hcrsidf, illustrating (lie tr.iiiifor- 
matiowof m.uiw to terrestrial animation. b\ the ficiiis 
ill tim womb, and the newly liorn chil l, and f.irther 
IVoiu the %formation of animals iViSm mud on the re¬ 
cess of the w’aters of the Nile, as described by Ovid, 
'riie canto then ('loses with it short diali guc between 
I rania iiiul the Miue, brielly slating the subject ol 
that w’hicli follows. 

t3.into It. Hi ftrotliH'fuiii lit f.'ie. —Uraiii.i mentions 
fli(* brevity of life, and the rcijj'w.il of it under other 
forms. First, the solitary reproduction both of vege¬ 
tables and animals, th.ni the iiitroiliictioii of sex in 
both, of which he supposes the creation of Jive to be 
a type. Hegeneraev of vegetables, and even mau( 
when the inode of reproduction is not varied. Urania 
stops, and the Muse cnejuires. Uiania utters .m enlo- 
ginm OH se.xnal love: illustrates it in vegetables, 
insects, beasi.s, and birds, atul^lieii lucniion.s jealousy 
and connubial love; a«d after warning her virgin at¬ 
tendants against tlie d.ingcrs of love, Vio Hicropliant 
and the Miise sit down to a desert of Irnit gntlierefi 
fro'ii the tree of Knowledge. 

Canioiii. Hroj’rr'ix or //ic df/wr/.—-Urania and the 
IVInse arise from their repast; and, af^'r taking a short 
sivixey of the wonders of nature, the former, by tlie 
de.sire of the latter describes the progress of intellect, 
birritation, sensation, volition, associiiiioii. Supei ior 
iiistinet in oilier aniwals overbalauccd by the nu-e 
perception In man from the touch, which is tli« first 
inlet of ink knowledge. Progress of intellect conii- 
imed: surprise, novelty, curiosiiv, p.assioiis, vice,, 
virtue, impression of lieauly, -ciitin.eiital lofe, fine 
avrs, imitation; language, and its improvemeut ; ques- j 
lion, \i some’of the arts of anim.ils an; derived Iroin ; 
c.spcrience or instinct! sympathy s ihristian morality. 
Canto IV. ()f'(loodanil /•In?.—The Muse complains 
of iF»! >•'. il .arising from war, cruelty,,and superMiiion, 
from tilt' cniamities iiacident to our nature, and even 
from the -ymp.ilhy of benevolence with the distresses 
of.oUiLT.s, Untiiia shews that the good overbalances 


the evil, and enumerates the pleasures we c.i* >y lium 
imagination, music, fine arts, Ic.irniiig, .ni.l the exer¬ 
cise ot benevolenci', aiuf th.at the sho'tiie^s ol liie is 
compensated by newlile niider di:!'''u‘rit firms, .iiisiiig 
from tlie eorrnption of wgetiibles, auim ils. and of 
man, all whicli aigue the universal mnaiiici ni e of 
the Creator. 

Pcrh.nps our re.tders m.ay think th.at in this a;i I'vsis 
vve h.ivc only liariscnbcd the si^umcnts ol e.ich c. iito, 
but those argnmeius, diifn^e as they are only civ.ne 
greater ditficnity m eiimpicheii,i,iM;’ihe ••■•I'er.il pl iii 
ot the poem; as Minilci, .luJ even li^^mcs, .tie broic’lii 
ill with ihc.snbjeit milter of the work. li.iae'iii 
the argument (»t the .ecoinl canto wc fin.l tlie •.ti.ii'- e 
and ludicrous coincideift'j ot ''cocks, iimlls, st’gs, 
boars, knights ot umi-knce, Helen .iiul Pmis." 

Wc will now proceed to give siuh shoii I '.ii.ii is 
from the work itself, as may cn.alile om tellers to 
form their own j'.KimymU of liie execelion of it. 

W'e select the follow mg simile, lor ns -neli is ike 
creation of Five introdiued, as a siicemicn c.f |l|.(l•.•v 
tliiit has never been e.\eelleil nor ollen cijii.ill 1 in anv 
language, the l.isi couplet .'xeepted, wide ii is vu v l.iii- 
giiid and uuvvortliy of the rest. C.iiiio it. p.tge .> i, 
line : 

“ So erst in I’.iruli-e cri-,ili .o’s l,oi:!i, 

“ As ilie li.st of holv writ reiiii I, 

“ FVo n .Ad sin's rib. wh.i nic-.s'd ili- downy glovi, 

“ And drv.inil diliejikd oi iml.i.ts ij Kr.r, 

“ To chcir and e^i.iriii liis -ulil.iry mind, 

“ i'lirm'd a new s"';, the .AJmimp. or M.ivkind, 

—Jtinn'doil lialll s|i.|i |)i,. Uniniv M■l•m'd tj t.iiiii, 

“ .\nd lictcil'd .dtvrnalc evi |,^pli Slit iii.ib; 

“ Pli.isn] on F'.uiihratevibri ni.(r''iii slood, 

“ .And iii-iv’il Icr plav'.'il*(*iii,e.i; in ili" I’-,., |; 

^ “ (twn'd the line li.uiie of I'd.;, as lit’.- i.< mii, • 

*' And sinil'd meh.ii.tiimit on adoiin'. .Mjii. 

“ Down her white ni;e!. aii'l o’er her i/,i.mii roll’d, 
F'low'd in swve' nr^'ji, i iiee her loel.s of ;.,<'ld; 

• ** Ibiiind her tin." foiin il'e dim tr.insparnue iil.v'd, 

“ .\nd sliew’d the iMMotii-- lli.il it ‘..'eiii’d to '•ti.nle, 

" Fliiainoiird An.vM ;ra/’d wnii fond snipn-e, 

*' And dr.ink delidon, j,.i -uai from liei eve.; 

“ F'elt the new thrill oi jonne !>■ ire, and j/re’'.''il 
" 'J'lle gr.irefiil A'ii;iiii to hi. (.dowiiii; lircast.— 

'Pile eoiiseiotis F'air betr.vys her lol’t .il.jriiis, 

“ Sinks vvilli warm hlu'h inlo Ins dosliii-. ar'io, . 

'• A'iclds to liis fi/iid c.iiess vvilli wai'ioii plav, 

.\nd sweet, retiieiant, .'iiuoriiu'., delji." 

Passages id' e(|nal merit with lliis (nciir in every 
part of the jmem. 'i'o point Jpt Ih.* defei is lint .ne. 
oet .t-.lon.illy mixed with such AcelleiiiX', is of ..II em¬ 
ployments the most niipleasaiit to tlie ciitic; l.<;i pei- 
Jiaps it is of all his duties the most ncci-ssiiry. l.iioi-, 

(if b,i J p(,els are only lan;die<l iit, and aie Hsi.'ai.'jii m 
proportgjii as they are ridiculous; but the eii.jis of 
geniiis may bei ome precedenl|. 

'i'lio Ireijiieiil introilnciioti of such passages as the.se, 
whiih are like ‘ m-ldcw'd ears lil,i«ii;ig iiieir wlio!--- 
brethren,’ is tlie stmug rhaiaeieiiiilic delei.1 id' 
this ai.ii all Dr. Darv/iii's poems ; 

“ Or mark haw o.rvifra with azoic cni 
" Plnvs ioiuhI til'! gaolic i.i one a, rial n,>‘.s; « 

•* f>r fu(cd with hij'lio^'u in rxiasikes How, 

" F'oniis tlw wild w.ivci which fo.m anil .ol! below.'* 

We comieti that technical (.hemutry docs not appear • 
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lo u*! Tiv.fh more rr>n?eni:)l wit!) tiie mtiic tinii the 
ni.illieiii !li(.s, (ir tli.tt tln-sc lines h.T.e nriy real advaii- 
ta,:;e owr iliose in the *' l/nes of the Triangles 

L*t «i:iipcrin(; as they "o, 

" I-".nl th- Ii. ill N II Ills (.11 l.int.'istic toe; 

“ 'I’h" 1)1,'(I •'ll |iiillc';. siroi/' firhatuci ply, 

“ A...I u.inniii >i!>ii>i roll the nii lliii'^ eye.” 

Ill (' i:!-) III. V .'.’I, and all tin* following passac;fs 
on i'..' I.' jici, «'• Ill'll lln'tmiM’ of tniinirry used for 
po. i; i".M .'ii'in ill '.eiicr.il; whereas mimicry is al- 
w.iy 1 II I i in .1 ludicrous sense. It m.iy .siiit 

• 1 1 , 0 . ; ..'f t) -iniili til'I ir;-. hir rornic task, 

“ IV'i ■ !- on ihe s", lie an'l Jinpi lii liiiid her iiMsk; 

•• ’!' ..• I’m. ‘i ind !l irli ';i.iii. .i" I ^.^jpver throne 
•• i’'...; ‘.l.i'.i the the. iie s.*iih <1.1.1'-e .111(1 son^ 
but <Cl’ I'lilv t i.t • 

*' 'rii'' I'lo. .r li'-i ‘t,il''l'. ‘'pji ai'd tr.iuir jini'c, 

*' rii li r . ! i • I'll III iiis (, iiniiv's eaii'C ; 

0-1 !i I .11.1 I iiild llie dw^ niolhei's Ic.iis, 

“ 'i'.i' 1)' ,' . idi.r .iiitl ilie^riJn’s le.irs.” 

T)r It.iv.i;i i. 1 h'll.l .uid Inippv iniit.ilor of the woii- 
ilci'. .Ill I lio.ni!'.’'. ol nature. I'lie .inihorol the I.oves 
ot tile'i'ri.tii^is.s a siKCCssliil niiniic of .soiiie of iii' 
delects. 

It woiil'l appe.ir iinpossdi'e tli.il a inin poss(>ssiiig 
D.' P.irwiii's p i-ivef. of versilieition (oiiM h:e e ri'ii- 
d r.'d till- iv'',!.' .111.1 tiiniii'ili.ini cj i''nl.itioii ol .St. I’.iul 
ho very t ime a., it is in tins loiipl' i, 

•• Tiiiis s.di.:' .1 1’ I'll, • < I l)i .iih,’ (‘siih'e'j eri'‘s, 

•• M ill . ' ill. li";;' () gni'i#, thy vietf.ri s:” 
did we not leenllect the iiupos.ibilily of giiiii;', in any 
(i.licr wi't'is, til - 'niilime .sinijilik itv wli'.'li .ippe.ns 
eieii III .1 I'l •! i! n.m‘*riiii'n of lb" '.i'. lei! wrilnieand 
Jiow unei,ii,il |l,c di\ii (''|>iielry e\in of .Milton liint- 
srll" h.is been to snih an atU'iujit. \ ct this is ii.ii 
the (Illy (.’.Use of the degi.id.ilion ot ])r. Darwin’s 
luiisv^ lieiv. V/e, arc te.ld, it is true, in .i n.iteon the 
pl.icc, lli.it “ the dccinne of St. I’.iiil tc.icli.'s ih?' re- 
“ MiKciti.in of tl: • boily in an tiiicotrnpic.l .ind '-doTi- 
“ lie.l .SI lie, wii'i C'lns'-ionsiic.ss ot its piexions e.\- 
“ i't. ii'c, h'C ll.ci'eleic ,, ;'i''i'// exults over the sting of 
" (h'liii, ..ltd il'.e I’l'lciy of the gr.tve.'’ Now .is the 
(l.'iiier ol .M. r.iiil makes no |)ait ot llte < iC'.’d of 
the antli'ir (d' the '!'('.I'ple ot .V.iinre, his exult,iiion 
emunl !>e so . lie do. .s not hilievetli.it “ tliis 
*• ecriiipli!'!.- I'.'iist put ( U iiuxiniptiou, tiusiuortd 
" mii't pill on niiiiiort'lity.” fie d. Cs not b. I'l".e 
tb.il ’• lb>>o|;!i 'i.! MUs destroy llic body, in bis flesh he 
“ s!i ill see tb'.l." r^i is /.V.‘ coriupticn .ind i/'.i.sr 
w.inus ih.it 11 .-' tiv ('hjeets of his r.seiltitinn, and the 
ii'pr.'duetK'u of 11 jvtiles and iusecis in tlie putrid ear- 
eis-' .re held out as the glorious consol.ition t'or the 
hiitV r.i. 's mid ill# de.itlis ot tlie her.i, the pairiist, and 
tlie in.irivr. Wo may be kild in ti'iwcry Imigiii’ge, tliat 

•• Ivii r;;ing in.iii.,'r from tile r.-iurns, 

*• l■■.• Is mw di'Mres, with new wnsatioi.s burns, 

“ W'lih vousb'- ti.'sl bloom a liiiPr m'iis,. ;u. pares, 

A 1(1 h.vC) and ple.(S(!res I’ui the rising (ire»;” 
but itu.ier this ■s'foaerv veil I'cs the honid picture 
of flics and earth-worms carrying on the»r seiiiiineut.il 
1> ves i:f tlio bodies ot those oneeendowevl w ik!) beauty, 
virtue, au.l tMur.tge. 'I’hN may possibly be congeiji.il 
wiili tlie feelings of modern philosophy; but it is 
n$ dcslrnetive ot ewry p’.taciji^ of |ooil poctvy, as it 


is repugnant to common sense, and paralyzing .to 
ciery generous motive of human energy. 

Dr. Darwin’s language is, in general, .so corj;ect, and 
the verse so poli.shed, that there is little opportunity 
for criticism on that head. We were therefore sur¬ 
prised to liiid such an expression as 
, “ Jhirks Id the mandate of inipciial fate,” 

and in lliis p.iss.ige 

“ The lilrilis .111(1 deaths contend wi'h eipial strif.-, 

* •' And (wrv pure (.f iialure Icmn with Ills ; 

“ Wliieli b.iils or hre.ithes fiom Itidos lo the Poles, 

" And eari'i’s \..si surf.iee hiidh.^ as it rcl!. 
to observe hii.dlr used iu a setise whi'.'h it only has in 
(lie lowest language, and that vve believe solely con- •• 
fined to Ii.ires and r.ibbits. 

Before we eon'.hiile, resinning a .snbjcet we have 
jnsi rpiitlcd, when we reflect that, the poem is intended 
to est-iblish a system of exclusive m.iteriali.sni, justice 
eoin|Jcls us to say, it lias a fault to. whielt no poetic 
e.xcellenccwliatevcrcantompensale: fnrnotwithst.ind- 
ing the name iif .i tiivat r’irst t'.iiee is frequently in- 
li(/.!uecil. yc^while it i.s dcpiivi'd of all moial agency, 
it h.is no nfiire iiiflnence on the leii-lenev of the po.’m, 
than tlie cl..Use of the ar<cli's of war w hirh denounces 
pimishment on iho.so wh') speak di-srcipeelfully of the. 
King and his fimily, being letainetl^ii the Ifrparli.i- 
iiicntaiy aimy, h.iil on tlieii loyally wl?f^ ihcj^iwero 
m arms a;, linst llw.’i. g 

’ 'I'lns cijri'.iu ciic-iiii. .i.incL‘ is rccnidcd in Gro .e'a History of 
the l.i,^li..li criiunolo.;;.. _ 

,T. Oh.snxd/iuns o.i I hr u'unl Natriim. 

It is in v.iiii to l.iok for the word Katrnin in (lie 
Greek and Latin languages, since it is to be found in 
neither of them. re*li.i])s it m.iy be worth w'hile lo 
iiuptire bow iNalruinol the Moderns, which has the 
same meaning as Netr, of the Hebiews, of Nitron of 
the Greeks, and Nitruni of the I..'iti‘is, should not 
4ia\c a similar term in our langiiagi’ also, since wliat 
we call mire is quite am.'.her sort of thing, front t!io 
nitre of .Solomon and .lercmiah, Dioseoiide.s and 
Pliny. 'Ihe nilii'of jlie luo.lcriis is a iteulr.il salt. 
The lossil ih-.ili which we call natruin, abouniU in 
F.gvpt, as General Amlieossi <ias sliewn, and many 
p.irts of Asi.i, wliere it is called soip-earlli, beeaiiso 
ft is dissolve 1 in water, and Uscd like so.ip in wash¬ 
ing. In liindostan it is known by the nante of Mhor, 
airl Sejj-mutwy, or clay of dissolution. 'I’he Ar.ih.': 
Single term for it is Natroon,, from which last wo 
(U'l'no our word Natrum. The passages hi the Pro- 
yerb.s, and Jeremiah, are well known, tuit the one 
friiiii Solomon is not often I’uily (juoted. In the J’llh 
cliapter, and the Otitli verxe. th^ wise king s.ivs: To 
leavi# otf, or tlie leaving oif of an tinier garment in a 
Cold day i.s vinegar upon nitre, and singing to a heavy 
This requires no comment, ;iiid speaks intelli¬ 
gibly to every understanding. 

The cold bla-st agrees as ill with thin cloathing, as 
acid with alkali, or joy with .sorrow. Jeremiaii says, 
though thou wa.sh thyself with nitre, tind use abun¬ 
dance of the Ijerb Boritli, how' catvst thou say, I am 
not polluted ? In these insunees die word nitre, or 
natrooii i.s evidently an alk.ili, «nd comes lo us fri>ii> 
the Arabic, for in Ifebrcw it is iietT/ iu Greek nitre, 
and iu Latiu oitruui'. h. W. 
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4. De Origine et Usu CMjelisconim, 8rc .—Ou the 

Origin, and Car OMiih, i!j c. btf George Z<H.*ga, 

ff natii-v of Denmark. Rome. 

This work, which has been long impalicnlly ex¬ 
pected by those who know how to appreciate tlic 
literary merits of Mr. Zoega, is printed in a very neat 
and elegant style, and embellished with ten v ignett<fs 
and eight plates. Profound erudition and elaborate 
pliiloso|)hical re.search form the prominent features 
this valuable composithm, which in every point of 
view is worthy ot the enlightened Antii}uaiian, to 
wliom w’e .are ind.ibted for the masterly ‘‘ di.'.er plion 
oj the Kgi/ptiuii-U'Uuoii Mitlala tj' the Mu.'H'Hin Hot gin." 

It is divided into fi\e sections, containing each 
scM-ral ch.ipters. All the information which the an¬ 
cients ha\e left us f>ii the Egyptian obeli.sks and monu¬ 
ments is ci)mpres-.ed into the Inst section. The second 
contains a correct enumeration of all the obelisks 
which are found at Rome and in other countries. In 
the third, the author treats of the obelisks in Egypt, 
of the origin of their name, of their form, materials. 
kc. 'I'he fourth section is devoted to irches on 
the origin of obelisks, anddiy wm) of analogy on the 
origin of the ideas by w'hicn the ancient aitist, liare 
been guided in the repivscnt.ition of the divinity, .iiul 
of tii^sta^ of*the soul after death, on mausoleums, 
toitifri, pyramids, fee. 

Tlie tiih .'-cction contains tlie history of obelisks, 
diviilcd into four jx-riods, ami terminates with a brief 
sketch of their chronology, according to the various 
.sy..,tcm, of the diu.ieiu authors who liavc vvriltcu on 
the subject. 

The vignettes represent monumenti mostly incdiic.l 
The obelisks of Hehideic, .\l%itU\iloriii .ind Motih- 
mimio are rep:evented in the three large pl.ttes. 'i'he 
smaller ones ropiesenl the obelisks of Monltcr.a'lo 
and I'ia-.zu .\uioiiii, 1'r.iginents of which are found in 
the Museum Borgia, with the point of the u!h lisk df 
Montecitorio in its iiatund size, and two of them con¬ 
tain jH’i'sp'.'ctive views ol the obelisks of Muntepincio 
and Moiuceitorio in their prc^iu position. 


i^ont ES. 

LfTCn.vRV Fi.NC.— On Thur day the ?l;t inst. ihi .-Xij- 
iUMTsarv of ll..>t cNeelJent Insiitiilion vv.is celebrated with 
(i;roat order, taste, and festivity, ai the Crown and .An.dior 
’i’.T.erii; where -loi) gcnllrmcn sit down to a good ilinm r 
.md good wines; and ^vvhere llie .apulogy of the l)t kk oi 
S.osfERSBT, its president, for his absence, being rereived bv 
tiic Stcwaids, l.oRLi Pelii.vm was invited and look the 
C'h.vir. 

The recitations by Fitzgerald .and Mr. lilrch. On 
the benevolent vlcwf of the society; and a poem oi^Iabe- 
rality rr.ad by 3Tr. Ifighmorr, made deep impressions on 
the imdlcncc; and Lorrl Pelham look repeated occasions to 
• express the highest saiisfaeiinn at the general olije^t of the 
InMitiitioii, and his sincere intention to promote it. 

The IWsiircr’s npori ol new contributions and stib- 
srriptions ambiinted nearly lo thirteen hundred pounds; 
five of whirii is a leirary bv the late Mr. Hawkins, and 
four him !r«sl and seventy-six a siibseriplioti commenced 
at Ifi/'leraiad in India, by Cut. Kirhpatritl, &e. vvlio 
mean to promote it in j^l the larger and richer seuleinciits. 

It is a consolation to the frienils of genius and learning, 
that they are no kmger to lie .i''i.-.'!do:)ed; and lh.al an In- 
stituuon, ca;ii{jctc:u r.i its rc-gttlaticas aud in Us fytids, will 


soon he in a state to administer to their relief, if not, in 
evefv e.ise, to do iheiii justice. 

At Ml. Crarc't Sale, {I>'igh and Sodiehy's,1—-Friday, 
April 'J.'i, the following purchases were inudo l>y Air. 
Ciongii. V'/.c llnuvur ana Impuitialitif the Iluusr (\f 
Com 1110 im in the Case oj'Sir If'illiam Uymiham, is.—/.j/e 
Ilf .M.>. Mniguiel liujlrr, daughter to J'runcii Churltim, 
i>J' .tj'pljl lu Shropshire, Esij. and wife to Uii haul Jlii.t- 
tii. lamdnn, lliSI, ti-i. Ikl.— hungnemeut of Supersti- 
/ton, or l>isroni.u' Oetieeeu a 1‘iotii.tuii/, a Cllaxter, atiil 
a Si'pnintitl, loiininiiig piitliiig ilmrii Chinrh If'indoiry. 
r.oiidoii, lli-H.— 'I'he If'oild's xi-i/utc in Oliver Cromwell. 
I,(inrlo.i, intiii, was knoeked down to the Al.iri|uis of 
Hfiiidford foi* lO.s. (ill. Jliilh on this and the prt'eediiig 
(l.iy<, many ciir'ams Ti.tCils were bought by the tr.iveller 
,\Ir. Cupps, Ilf Jesus Collepe, Camliiidge, vi/. Gelliiiund 
nil the I iiiialiuii oj’ tHr Maguitiiai Sirdlr, faitidon. 
Hi;'.), (id.— Mi.isii'.s Itiiiiliis of liie It Olid, Iruitiliifril 

III liiii'don. Ixmdon, Kill, 4s. lid.— trulpolr's Ilistoiic 
OuuUr on Itieluird ’yVw'ii/, irilh the .htnen, ‘J Mils. 
4lo. 1 .imiloii, .i?l Its. till.— ■hchiuhop I'sl.rra 

luiuh'iiig .Ida. (Kfnril, Kil.'l, L's —'fhe 
Diiiiii/iiiii of Coii<./iiii/iHr iii.lo Si/lrr.\/rr Pope, of liliontr, 
lii'p!h'llfd lit l.oniloii, I'H 'I'lioHii", t'.oiljiaii, lOs. (il.—- 
Mr. Mill liiiiiglit Srllr's Pot HI upon thr p>ui\r nj' I'oitue, 
I'./ lUr. N. willi bordeis. Title wanling, fur _C'J t'.'s. (itl. 

'J'be S.il'- of Mr. Ileallieote's Doplicaics fiiii.died on 
Tiu.“d iv.—On Wednesday, Ajiiil'.li, I'l unliniiin iMuiirui 
'!r .M-liis llo iiilianis rt iMiiii'is I'n/luiniii dr (inimiua- 
//I't II ltd'. SdiiiI'liiidii III < 1 , b'o. l.iK't, wi iil for jk'l His. 
— /''/oiio’s l''riii/> to tr po'hnrd of tirrliir 'I'rits, 4lo. 
I.ondoii, IiiMi "-I lsi)ii|.-lit by Nieol.— .Mil/nu's I’aiadisr 
f.orio fir-t edition llo. I(iiii), w,i. knocked down for Ks. (ji|. 
—f.'".'.g'/'.s Sr/i •lilnol Mo,> 11)111 nti, .'i vids. Iiiumd in Iliis .i.i 
b-.- W'.ill.cr, well tiiiiigbi by l.ord'^.oii'llii'r for .i'.jfi |i?s.— 
l/liti iiiiiiait Iti iijiiirrt It ilr 'l\.d,M, eiliil rmionr rt Xnlis, 
llel). ft Lit. I'.'nio. Kl/i\ir, 174.4, by the Maripiisof i^lier- 
(orii, for Hs.—A very line iiiiil rare u'pv of ili'rruifs His- 
toiir ,lr I'riiiiir, .1 vol'. l,ii :e p.tpiT. P.ans, (iiiilleinot. Kit.'), 
went for .(.'t’l —Tile I'oijiigr Piftorrsipir dr la Girer, 

krTa m.ijjiiiliii-nl rnpv, l.'i vnls. folio, went for .ftiy. 

*'I’hiii \.iiiif, :Ijiiil'J \.—Mr. Biigeivs b(ni|jllt I.rs (liunm 
dr Hn! ilu'i.i, avee Notes p.ir Ihieliat, S'loiii. with Pieari'.s 
Pliiies, 4io. Ainst, for .f.) 7-, — Lord .Morjiclh /loi a beaii- 
tifiil eopy of l.ry ll-iiinii D.iDiialiijUH de Diilouilii’t, 

( Tom. in red .Moroi.-o. I’.iris, I7')7, fiir.£'.'l [h.—Mudame 
ISruiioiiiri liiiis' piei.ed copy of k'o/fuirr, 1710 ), 7(1 volt. 
ato, bimnii in given Moroeio, went for .£1(54 Is. 

Til.’ lliili,iii lioohs were sold by tlirm.selves oil Monday 
.\piil g'V.—'File. firsUi'dition of the Italia Lilicrata da (Joi- 
I'.ii i'.. 1 'I'lissiiio, .4 Tom. ill Aloroeeo, 1.S47, went for 
fo ;is.—Till- best edition of I’u stni'y I.ives, Tom. vvilli 
Porir.iils, Ciiuiiti, Islil, felelied ,£'4 4s.—Mr. Wilbrabani 
liiiiiglu the rare ediiion of // Deiamrioiir di Hoerarrin, 
4to, bound in Moroeeo, for .£‘,'1 .'is.—(kilonel .*slaiiiey 
houglit 11 Carnlirr della Sollrilal Jiiiisiiiii, IHmo. A’eiie- 
tid, IbHV, for Vs.—A rare edit ion of lliir Orlando Jtiamor- 
nta da! Uoiardo rt horn lifatlo da Itrmi, in green Mo¬ 
rocco, ifenetio, Giimtpn, 1.54;’, was kiiockeil down lo Mr. 
Wilbrali.iin, for .£'2 2>.—Mr. flogers bought, Jiniro ,n 
Tosrnna di Hrdi con le/liiiwlaiiom, 4to. reren/e, I()Kj, 
*’er J7s. (id.—A eolleelloii of emious and >«:iree ftiilinn 
Tiiirls were hid for by -Mr. llit-cr and Afr, tVilbrahani, 
and kitoi’ked down to ihe former. 

Tuesday, April 2(5, the List day was particularly well 
att(-iideil.-^£e/-</ Vurrinfr.ton ohm a jiTinrip,al bttyri*: among 
other AVoiks, l.itiiuiii Opna Gr. t! Lat. cum notis Pario- 
i nn, ct V'ossii V «o!s. in vellum, 6vo, Am*. 1067, for 
j£'l Sa.f.Mr. Ih'shiiiuiii made some purchases .—Uitloriw 
.ingusla Siyip/tra, l(iri,»X'l 4s. 3cc.—Lord Lawtlicc 
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li'iupht the FJ.fvir f.irif, 3 vols. r<*<l ^^orm•eo, notis Va¬ 
riorum «-i tjroiiovii, lOfts, 8vo. for ^3. —iYo«wi J)i- 
oni/mina, Sv(>. lum iiulih Variorurn ct IKcu^ii ifilO, a 
rare book, n'lii T.i.o'V'fl doivii to Mr. Howicy for Mi l-K 
'I'liu M.-irrpiis of I I‘-'if<'r'l bought/.« Cijjnolfilicii/, Philos, 
tie Itorrc, in rr-tl .Mornrfo, l2mo, 2. Tom. Hayr, 177-f, 
for .'ii'l I Is. b'.l.— ■Il'ukeficliC’i Liicrrtiiis, 3 vols. l.iV'i* 
draper, boiiiul in trvrn Morocco, of whirli work only li'<‘ 
ropifs were i.-nc'l in Mr. fl.iniilion’.s lato fire—went for 
jCjII t's. 'I'lie Du!,I- of NorfVii;, r.inie in at tlif rlose uf 
the .S.'!.', and lionchl lh<- livauiiful M. on vrlliini, ralk-d 
till! tiolilvn f,r«rit'l,tit l/nfs of llii Sain's, rtrilten in 1.'! io, 
(and tr.ii''l.il>'d from ihe |.inin into rrrurl', !)•. .fihan dr 
Vipn.iv, ill tin- p iriici-liir rii|iii «t tif J.iur, (I.in^lircr of 
Hota-ri the Second, Duke of liui.-^indy, anil wili- of I’liilip 
de Valois) for X'<>-V. I*. • * 

On VVednesdav, ihi- lb v. .T.njtcs TInrne’s Colleeilon of 
J*op«'% Mrilah vras sold l<y I/'it.li and Sotlnhy. 

On Monday, May 3, and the four follnuiue, d.iys, the 
Valuahlc (’olleotion of (’oiris ami Medab, Aniient and 
Modern, mnde hv Oeorne lloI'iiDpot' fkiiker, I'isij. i.f Hir- 
initi,s|ian), will be sold at, I.ti|;h and Sntlieby’.s. .4moiis 
tlie^f ;ire 'J’he fifty sliillinfi; iiieei- of Oliver (’lo-iiuell, and 
the fuirions Hetilion crown (it ('lurleii II. byTlioin w Simon, 
both highly preserved. 

A new Vohiinr of the slrchieolu"ia it in the I’ress. 

Mr. .rtilins Griflilh’s tran'-lation of lai Noir’s Antii]nilies 
of France, printed at Paris, is jiisl imported. In fnlnre 
the oripiniJ Woik and the tr.nislatioti will appear at tlie 
same time. 

We ohserved in .a late Paris .Tnnrnal the nnmineiatinn 
of a nesv lumihcr of a work, ssluch ivc think new and 
itnportaiit in its de.si;in. Thr ti/’f i.f /hr '1 ink an 
lllitoricol uH'l J'lli rm it/iiri/ tohisr of Puin/in:;, or flic 
rntoplrie Gallrri/ of i-rn/rnl JlJit'riim of J'runce, lu u 
Sucir/i/ of ytme/nirs ukH .•Ir/hfa. 'I'lie nhjecl of tin- pnh- 
licaiion is to present to the (uil.Iic criiiei.sms on the dif- 
ferciit picres preserved in that (elebr.ind r, pository, aceom- 
p3ni(»l vvitli plates of caeli piece. We have r\annned se¬ 
veral of the mnnhei'.H, the eriiiec.ins in which a|>pear to iia 
f<> shew great skill in the ail. ’I'llere is an introduatnie 
diseour.sc on the origin ,snd luogress of the arts. A*iil 
niany of the prints, thoui^h they are not exo.-nt. d in the 
very fine.st manner, deserve no liiile nraise. We Iiave very 
little doubt that persons .-nnbiiions tit being jndr^.-s in pai.it- 
ing will derive ronsiderablc assist.innc frnin this prodneiion. 

(7n the i’.3d of February last, Professor Jauherl, of the 
Academy of Modern Oiient.il langii.n-es at Pan-, who 
lately returned from the Mist with t'oloiicl Scba'ii.mi, cnin- 
inericcd .i course of liCrinres on the Turkish langn.igc. In 
adilition to the principles of frramni.’ir, he c.v(.!aiiis three 
times a week the (ieography ef the 'I’urkish Fanpire, and 
the history of the mariliinc wars of llb,uly Khalfah, sur- 
rained Kullib Tclu<lvby. 

VVo learn from the second nnniber of the first volnnie of 
the I/nnpanon M/i'xa:ivr, pnhlislied at Pta/h, that the 
Celebrated Jlnron properly Th-f, a natiicof I Inn-ary, 
and author of the *• Mitot.ins sot 7’urcs ft Irs 'far- 
fores. Sec." Iicing diivcn from P'raucc b> the r.4c|iilion, 
found n kind and gc.ncrmis pi-ote, tor in (’ouni Thmrlaic 
jxissed his latter da\s at Tui.tnausf 'rf, iniln,;- 
gnrv. Bnd died there in 

In the first iniinher of the seeonrl snlnmc of the same 
anagiuine, the Ablid Eder makes the following n^nar!. on 
the discovery of the new met..!, c.dlcd Tti/mium. Mr. 
FroHeit Jk/ttfler von Rrichms/eir, at present aidie ronn- 
scllor and member of the Imperial Ivoj-al lioatd (./. the ad- 
ministmtion of the mint and mines, oli-ervcd as early as j 
I7H5, in the Transaeilon.s of the l.'iianimons Friends ar 
Vienna, (bat among the tui^erals of J'ucd ajo, 'a semU ] 


niruil was found, which materially differed from all known 
metals anti scmi-iiictals. In 17!)(> he scut a piece of that 
niiiu r.d with his remarks on its properiiet to A/opio/A at 
Ilerlin, who gate it the name ot 'Itlluriunt. *rhe latest 
observations of this chemist on that new metal arc recorded 
in the third Number of the laicrary Journal. 

'ITie Sorirlt/ of the Ivirnds of the .Siienre.t, cstablislicd 
%t Warvnv, whose present President is the venerable 
llishop AH'erhandi, one of the most emin.-nt Polish Lite- 
iMli, has l.itely pnblishcd the first volun.e ot the Memoirs 
I of the Society under tier title— " Rne-.fitki Toirnrtiistira 
1 ffni.airskifoo P^tiia'iot Snuk." kr. Anmul trans.Klious 
isf the )V'arsaw Soeietv of the Friends of the Sciences.— 

I .Among other interesting arlieles, llic’. volume eontain.s an 
rveellcii! speech, deliv.Tcd by il.s w ortliy I’rcsidi nt at the. 
liiti public silting of the Soiieii, ipriuvie sitting-, a.-e Iield 
eicry d.iv,) wlic fill lie declares ihc presenalion of tlio 
Polish Imign.'ige. from entire annihilation, and the diffusion 
seiriililie. lights to eoiisi'iiile ihc piineipid purposes of the 
Srii ieiv, and points out the high degree of perfi-elioii early 
ait.iiniii hy hU iiaihe longue. “ At a time, sa\s the 
learned Prelate, when all other F.nropean nations, the Ita¬ 
lians aiul Sp,vm.irds alone excepted, saw hut at a distance 
thcdiwnnf )^ii-nees fiiintly glimmer in their ninnlries; 
when l‘’r.ineH I. who lived at the rame time a . the Polish 
Sigrmiindns I. was endea',4ming to ir.iiispl.oit the Selrnees 
fioiii cni|i/,.(i(OHrilitrs iiitohi". domintou.s, Pol.irdposs.-s-ed 
alri-.irlv writers of disiiiigni-lied eininenee. Fn-nehimn, 
who slionlil at |)rejcnl wiile in ihc slyle^f a^bir/*^, Jiinf, 
n.iv of an Anii/ot, ^iiiild lie triiu.-d with rc.nn r.fptinms 
l.inslilrr, ,ind h.aidiv lie understood, wliili a P. f.iidcr, v.'n» 
imil,lies the .style of ISiidiit/, (liirnirkl, hn(liiiiinir'ki/. oncl 
other Polish .mthors of the reign of Si^^ji-.minidns 1. is ciic- 
nslud .md lead.'' 

The i>ro|iosals for puhlisliing bv snb'crij.lhm " .d/e.r- 
wiir.'V.- Liih/r If’’. I ni/tt ^r /ti/tiiirai/itf, l,i\toii,jiie it p'n- 
dll J}iiiifiiiiii£ d’llapujinrf li.'.d scioee miide 
ihcir .u.pearapce, when a similar work was .nui.iirnfed at 
.A|.sir'll, entitled, I'lnje pi/tor-sco dr Jia/mii.i, pnr irnr 
‘^orirdad dr l.itnot"i 1 / Ailii/ns, Jkc. Pi< liiri‘(|n' travels 
in .Spam, hy a Soel'.'lv of Men of la'llcvs and .\rtisis. Ii is 
fo co'isi,! of (ki to 70 monthly numbers, rontaining eiu It 
t) plates, aii.l 1] sheets of leller-prt‘s, o.vplaining m the 
Spanisii and I'leneli languages the ohjeets rcj.resented on 
the plates. 'I'ho price of each iiumlier is -I piastres, and 
siihseripiioiis are r.-eiivcd* at the coniinereial house of the 
widow dr Prndo, No. 7, Toledo^street, M.idrid. 

Dcsofriir Coriiiartin, who has been long roiifmcd in thr 
#isile of Ifnni, hut resides at present in tlu- town of liar 
stir Onir, fB.ir-le-Dne) has kitelv el.aimcd, as his jiropcrtv, 
the ravels in Portn-gal, printed under the name of the Duke 
dll Vliotclet, with liourgpiiig’s notes. 

At the Imperial priniing-nlTiee •in ronstantinople, the 
pre-ent director of which is jU diir-llehma'n I'ftndi, the 
fidlovving Works liave. lately left the press:—.'\l.VT}!,e Turkish 
.md Persi-in Dictionary, Iturlnin Krt/ij; a Dictionary of tlic 
Turkish, Arabian and i’ci^i.iii lan^inges, LehoschrltiUiiejil \ 
and il collection of logaritbmetical tables. Tbe latter, 
printed without a title-page, contains mere columns of 
tigiiies, which appear to he tolcrahlv correct. Tliesc tables 
are soleft- intended for the use of the corps of engineers 
and honibardier.s. 

s\ new edition of jrankiiU's Arabian and Tiitki.sh Dir- 
tionaty, which on account of its scarcity was sokPfor e.\T 
oi'liitaiit prices, is now piinting. 

'File types arc bm very indifferent, and in point of nnsts 
1 CIS .and elegance far inferior,to tlie Parisian types. 

The printlng-oftice, vvliien vva# formerly'm ibc suburl;* 
Chiiskoi, hasliccn rer.iovss. lo.SVa/nW, into k large biiildirg 
in the vicinity uf tite uew barracks of the Jauizatics> 
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MA NNER S. 

TH^ late duel at Chalk Farm has been f«>r some 
days the general theme of conversation, anti what pro¬ 
vokes conversation in any great degree becomes aFo a 
subject for those who convey their tliouglits by means 
of tlic |vn. Hence we have been favoured with sevt;- 
ral coiinnnnications on tliis subjei t, wliich, for very 
obvious reasons, we did not think it proper to inseit. 
Tin- lime of delicacy, however, is just; and peihaps* 
indeed, what follows need not have been suppicssed j 
fur any iva-.on unless a Vcsjrect fur juiblick upiniou, 
^Vt• cannot llatter ourselves, tliat oiir liienbratums 
would tiiiecl a judge, or inthience a jury; and on a 
sni'je.cl so hackneyed as iJnU of duelling, what can l)c 
novv said that has nut been repeated in vain by legis¬ 
lators and moralists ? 

Of those who countenance or practise duelling, 
few are acquainted with its history, and fewer have 
.scrimisly considered its utility. Young men of llic 
and passion have ccrtiin confused notions of a iici.k 
of iiovoiMi to which they wish to adliois.^ but wbiih 
they camint explain. They run the ch.mce of deatli 
ns a duty, although they caAiot say it is a iluty en¬ 
joined liy God or man. They adopt a mode of deci¬ 
sion w4iieh bavoji the prim.trv question undecided, and 
siudwife. Iffcir courage by means wdiich are in the 
power of prance r.itlier than of brafery. In contend¬ 
ing for their honour, they seem not to know th.it it is 
jtpioinh only which they wish to avoid, an'! in avoid- 
' iiig ibe lejnoach of tlic few, they forget that the)' have 
incurred that of the many. Duelling is averse to the 
F.ngKsIi principles of religion and law; its jiractice 
tlierefore can never be popular; it is an anomaly 
which we know not howto defend, and for which vve 
are at a lo.ss to account. It is yet more .an anomaly, 
vvlien vve consider th.at they v^ho pr.ietise it are care¬ 
less vvhetlier it can be defended or not. • • 

Mandeville, a writer to whom the world lias been 
indebted for little that is good, and vv !jo would in an 
Jige of pure principles be despiseil, if he were not 
forgotten, h<is advanced more in favour of duelling 
tiian any author with vwhom vve are aeguainted. IJis 
sentiinents on this subject arc worth tianscribing, 
bccau.se they are siunetiiues (juutcd by those who caif 
nriihcr think nor write. 

. “ Without obeying this scntiir.cnt.nl infiitoncc of 

honour," says Mandeville, " that is, the sjiirit of duel¬ 
ling, there would be no living in .'i jiopulous nation. ' 
It is the tie of society; and all hough vve are beholden 
to our frailties fur the chief ingreditiit of it, thetc iias 
bc'en no virtue, at leinat that 1 am acquainted wiili, 
wiiich hath proved half soinstiumcntal to the civillitiiig 
of mank'.ud, who, in great societies, would soon 
.degenerate into CliieL villains and treacherous slaves, 
were honour to be removed from among them. * 

Yet, in regard to duf-lling, I pity the unfortunate, 
whose l0t it i/to be inevitably exposed to a perilous 
encounter: but cannot agree with Uiose who say, that 
liie persons guilty of such daring exertion proceed by 
false rules or nnsUiken notions ofhouoiu'; because, aa 
i understand the wordy*either there is no honour at 
• all. or it teachc^ men tp resent injuries, and accept 
rballqn.ges. Fur they may as deny tlia^ which 


we see every body we.ir to be the prevailing fashion* 
as to declare, iliat demanding and giving satistactioa 
is against the laws of true honour. . , 

“ The iiu'onNiderate opponents who rail against 
dtieliiiig, do not retlect on the betielit which society 
roecives from th.it fasliionahic intrepidity. If eveiy 
ill-breil fellow might u>c vvliat language he plea.sed 
with impunity, .and continue oll'cnsive, bcf'ause en- 
ti'enr.hed from the fear of In-ing called to an account 
tor it, ihuii all eonver-.ition would be spoiled. 

*' Wc are informed, indeed, l)y somegravc philoso¬ 
phical folks, that the Greeks and llomaps, wd«> vv'ero 
undoubtedly anost valiant men, were toially wgnorant 
of duelling, ansi never (Irevv (heir swords but against 
an enemy in their cuimtrv's cjiuirrel. 'J'liU w most 
true; but for th.it very lea.'.on, the kings amt priiires 
in Homer gave one another worse language than onr 
juirlers and hackney-coaelimcn would bo able to bear, 
vviihout lesentmcnV '.^id insisting on an iiumediulu 
.sati-laclion being made to them. 

“ Would the legi.dature jvrevent duelling as much as 
j)o.-.sib!e, Id nolicxly be jj,ii vloned, who shall oll'end that 
way; and let the laws ag.iinst it be made as siiM.ix; as 
jJOMiblo; but ilie practieo ot it cannot and sliould nut 
entirely be abolished. 'I'lie rigour of the law will jne- 
vent tin; Ircajueiiey o(' it, by rendering the must levo- 
lute and the most jiovverful, i-aulious ;md cireuiivsjx’et 
in their beliav lour, nut to w.intoidy liesjiass against it; 
and consequently tlial apprehension will polisli and 
brighten society in g?neral. 

" Wan is euili/.ed by nothing so irresistibly as by 
his fe.ir : for, aeeoixling to I,oril^ 1 kOchestor’.s or.ieular 
seiitime*.ii, ‘ If not all, at least most men would hii 
cowards if they durst.’ 'llu; dread c7 being eallod i«> 
a jiersniiai aecouut ketjvs abmiJ.niceof jx^pjde in .ivvc; 
and there are iiuw many tbons.inds of mannerly and 
well-aceonijdi-hed geiitU ineu ill Kuroja;, who would 
li;y,e lui ued 4,ut veiy insoK iil and very iiisujiportablo 
coxeoiiihs. Without so salulaiy a curb, to keep under 
resir.iint their n.aturally s-mplive petnlatlce. 

“ Wlienever it shall beeumo unfashionable to de¬ 
mand a manly salisfa; lion for such injuries received 
as the l.iw ennnot t:ik<‘hold of, then will iliere most 
certainly be committed twenty times the mischief that 
there is now : or else the present numtier of con¬ 
stables and other p^acc-uiiiccrs must be increaFei 
twenty-fold. 

*' Aliliougli duelling liapjxins but seldom among it.s, 
in cuinjiarison of other cotiiiiries, yet it is, 1 own, a 
calamity to the individuaU and families whom it m.'iy 
immediately alleet; hut all feJieity ot life has its alloy, 
from till; very obvious reason, that there can be no jkt- 
fect happiiK'sg in this world. * 

" NoOwiihstandiiig, every rational person innst 
ow'ii, that the net of duelling, in itself, is uucliuritalile, 
unsocial, nay. inhnman : yet when we consider, that, 
one year with another, above thirty destroy themselves 
by suicide, <iiid that not b.ilf that number are killed by 
others in*(]ue]ling, surely it cannot be said of our jico- 
ple, that they love tlieir neighbours better than them¬ 
selves. * 

'• Is it not somewhat strange that a nation should 
grudge to see, ireriiaps, half a dozen men sacriticed in 
a to obtain and insure sitvh invaluable 
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bJpsjings a* the politeness of manners, llie pleasure of 
conversation, and tlic happiness of company in gene¬ 
ral : and esiiccwlly a nation too that is often so ready, 
no willing to expose, and sometimes to lose as many 
thousands in a few hours, without the least certainty 
that any future beuctit shall accrue to her from such a 
loss ? 

•' 'I'hc most eogcut argument that can be urged 
against mo<lern honour, audits favourite principle, the 
spirit 1)1 duelling, is its being so diametrically opposite 
to the forgiving meekness of ('hristianity. 'I he fiosix l 
commands us to bear injuries with a resigned patience: 
Honour tells us, if we do not resent thenS in a becom¬ 
ing muiuicr, we arc unworthy of ranking in society 
as men. ^ 

“ Revealed Religion commands the faithful to leave 
all revenge to God: Honour bids persons ol' feeling to 
trust their resxMigc to nobody but themselves, even 
where the courts of law, by tliarlnierfering of justice, 
might do if for them. 

" Christianity, in express and positive terms, for¬ 
bids murder: Honour rises up in bare-faced oppo¬ 
sition to justify it. Religion prohibits our .shciMing 
blixid upon any account whatsoever : Punctilious ho¬ 
nour tommands and eggs us on to light eseu for 
trifles. (Minstlanity is founded upon humility : Ho¬ 
nour is erected upon pride. I must leave it to wiser 
heads than mine, to bring about a reconciliation be¬ 
tween them,” 

The whole that has been aJv.mccd in favour of 
duelling seems to he comprised in the above cxTr.ict, 
yet it would be disrtspeclUil, if we slioiild suppose 
any of our readers iiieapaple of marking the egregious 
fallacy of this whole tr.iin of reasoning, if it deserve 
the name. It is toniided on-an assumption for which 
no proof is alleged, n.;mely, that good manners are 
protected liy duelling ; tlie very op)>osite of this is con¬ 
sistent with all fact an ' all experii'iice, since the priii- 
cipal distnrhanci's given to social life arise from a coii- 
iciitioiu, impatient, and ]irnnd spirit, vindicating its 
intrusions and impertinence by the rule of honour, I'lid 
answerine; every eorreetion of temiu'rate reasoning, 
and every hint of impropriety, by a clrallenge. Tlie 
whole history of duelling in modern times proves tliis; 
and were a list of the duels of the last fifty years to be 
laid Ivefore the render, he would Wave, some diHiculty 
in .selecting any that did not argue in the one party or 
the other the grossest brutality of manners. It must 
indeed be .acknowledged, with w hatever regret, that in 
the case of most of the duels wliich hare of late years 
been fought, the cause has not only been far removed ' 
from a serious iipury, but has been totally unconnected . 
w'iih good manners, true honour, nice spirit, or even 
bravery. * 

Rut what would efieftually destroy a tliousand such 
arguments as IMiiHvlevillc has advanced, is that which 
must readily pnvsent itself to every thinking mind. If 
duelling be consiiicred as a punishment, it is totally 
insuflicient for the purpose, and, as Mr. PJley very 
justly (jbserves, “is absurd; because it is an equal 
chance, whether the punishmetU fall upon the offender 
or tire person offended,” C*!! this account therefore, 
all arguments in favour of duelling, founded upon the 
good it docs, must falj to t|teground. How ridiculous 


would it appear, in the prosecution of a felon, if it 
were an equal chance whether the prosecutor or the 
felon should be put to death ? Yet such would«ertain- 
ly be the case, if the injury were kft to be repaired by 
a duel. 

Dr. Johnson, one of the most acute reasoners of 
bis age, frankly acknowledgcdthat he could not explain 
the riifiona/ifi/ of fhielliiig. Yet in his moments of 
Jax conversation he defended it upon specious grounds. 
“He put his argument,” s.ays Mr. Boswell, “upon 
what I have ever thought the mo.st solid basis; that 
if pnUieh xiar be .illowed to be consistent w'ilh mora¬ 
lity, private mir must he equally so.” It is somewhat 
strange, however, that Mr. Roswell did not perceive' 
how widely the two cases differ, lit the cascofy>«/>- 
tic HV7C, there is no allcrnalivc; the necessity is impe¬ 
rious, because founded upon the acknowledged prin- 
cipl* of self-<lefence. A nation injured, or threatened 
with an injury, has no other remedy than war; no 
law to resort to, no third power to whom it may 
apiM'al. The reverse of all this i.s the case of tlie indi- 
viiiual, wh<*1las a positive law to resort to in all inju¬ 
ries, except lliose which-are injuries of opinion or 
imagination, and such are tlic injuries whicli pro¬ 
voke cliallengcs. 

In behalf of such injuries. Dr. JolTnsoi^.in fliothcr 
conversation, advanced more cogent argumentflhan 
can be refilled in The present stale of socidly. “ As 
men beconre in a high degree refined, various causes 
of offence arise; which are considered to be of such 
importance, that lilu must be staked to atone for 
tlicm, though in reality they arc not so. A body 
iliat has received a very fine polish may be easily hurt. 
Before men arrive at fcis artificial refinement, if one 
tells his neighbour he lies, his nciglrbour tells him he 
lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour 
give.s hint a blow: but in a state of highly polished 
Society, an affront is held to he a serious injury. It 
must therefore be resented, or rather a duel must be 
fouglii upon it; as men have agreed to banish from 
their society one wlio puts up with an affront wilhont 
lighting a duel. Now, it is never unlawful to fight in 
self-defence. Jle, then, w hcl*lights a duel, does not 
^igiit trom passion against liis antagonist, but out of 
self-defence; to avert the stigma of the world, and to 
prevent himself from being driven out of society. 1 
vxiuld wi.sh that there was not that .superfluity of re¬ 
finement : but while such notiops prevail, no doubt a 
mail limp i.AWFl'l.l.V.//gAr a duet" 

Let it be remembered that this opinion was delivered 
in conversation, when Dr. Johnson acknowledged 
that he sometimes talked in a tax manner. He would 
not Have written this. When he says, “ no doubt, a 
man m.ay lautiilip fight a duel,” he makes use of ex- 
pressiqjss without a meaning, or with a perverted 
meaning. He has very ingenionsly contrived to make 
I the .accepting or giving a challcuge a matter of self- 
I defence, but it is a species of self-defence, *ot the 
dictate of nature, but arising from the artijiciitl coti- 
I struction of a certain class of men in society; and 
1 when tlierefore he asserts that a man may laujulhi 
fight a duel, it is projrer to atk what lamuUp hi‘ro 
means ? If it mean that wA/i/r k aceordiitg fjo laic, we ‘ 
I would ask what larf? Not tire law of'the knd. 
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for lhat expres<ily pronounces duelling to be murder, 
both in princiixds and seconds—and we have too much 
respect for tlie memory of our great moralist to sup¬ 
pose th#t he meant the law of God. 

Still it must be allowed that while there exists a class 
of men who agree to expel from their society him who 
refuses to figltt a duel, on the usual provocations, there 
is an inevitable necessity imposed on the members «f 
that class to conform to its rules. And here, as the 
recorders of manners, and of changes of manners, wfj 
may observe, that although the class alluded to, was for¬ 
merly composed only of the gentlemen of the army 
and navy, it has of late year.s become so comprehen¬ 
sive as to include all orders and degrees of men. Our 
Into duels have been fought by meinberi of parl:!|ment, 
barristers, ilivines, physicians, apothecaries, attornics, 
iiiertbants, bankers, atid private persons of various 
denominations. It will require some fresh illustrations 
of the necessity of duelling, in order to prove that all 
tlie.ic gentlemen have a legitimate right to be included 
in the “ legion of lionour.” The origin and principle j 
of duelling among men is obvious: it is the 

necessity imposed on them to repel th^oast suspicion 
of their roiiragc, which w'^h them is character, for¬ 
tune, and life itself. Why the other parties have for¬ 
saken the senate, the bar, the pulpit, or the counting- 
hous?, ti^scrt their courage in Hyde-park, is a ques- 
tioiTwhich might be worthy of djicussion, If it were 
possible %o preserve a suitable degree of gravity. 

'J'lie subject of this paper has been forced upon us 
by the agitation of the public mind respecting an event, 
which is by no means uncommon, but which hap¬ 
pened to be attended with peculiar circumstances on 
which we shall make no comment, and on which, in¬ 
deed, if we may believe comtAon report, no comment 
is necessary. The popular cry is for a new law, and 
some of the papers very gravely tell us, that a new 
law is in preparation. This is absurd; the law has 
altcady done all that law ran do. lire rest remaifls 
wiih the public—to make distinctions bctw’ccn true 
and false honour, and between real courage and pri¬ 
vate revenge; between thc.raHsr which disgraces a 
rational being, and that which ennobles the hero and 
the patriot. * • K. S. 


NOTICES. 

Hie C^omjplcment of liooJlr's <-lub in St. .lames’s-strcct 
is 40(1 iiieiiibvrs; and there ate uu less than 170 Candidates 
for the first Vacancy. • 

A Physician, who is well known at the West-end of the 
town, lately complained, that owing to the nuinlrcr of 
servants in a nobleman's household, he was unable to pro¬ 
cure the refreshment ofdercd for his patient: by the time 
the order had been given lo the Ciroom of the Chambers, 
from him to the AlaUrc d^Hotel, and from the Maltre 
d’l Intel to his Deputy, the poor patient had ci^lircly lost 
what little appetite had existed. 

The ladies of high Ton have I.ttclv received orders from 
their^iillinets, lo wear a new article of dress called an 
£yuivogut. 
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P OllTTC S. 

IT is witli singular plensure lhat every enlightened 
friend of his country, and of his s()ccifs, must observe 
the general concurrence of all men’s w'ishes and prayers 
for tlie continuance of peace. When we recall to our 
minds the viedence to which the hostile sentiments of 
onr countrymen were so lately worked up. it apiK’ars 
the next thing to a miracle tlnit so insigniticaiit a p.irty 
should remain who still keep up the cry of war, and 
over whom their late impressions luvo a greater in¬ 
fluence, than sound judgment, concerning the actual 
state of afl'airs. nns reconciliation of the minds of 
Britons to jwacc, is the iiuire extraordinary, as this 
country is dentpnstrablj^ stronger than her ant.sgonist j 
and has 3 more evident snperiorily over Prance at this 
moment than she ev(?r possc'sed since the treaty of 
Westphalia. Is there any period, since the treaty of 
Wcsiph.alia, at wInch Prance was so weak as at this 
moment ? Pmt to^tiw great a degree has the power 
of Britain increased since that cr.i? 

Ilte easy and eager adoptiott of amicahle sentiment.s 
in circumstances like these, is not merely a proof of 
noble generosity and liberality, which Britons havu 
not shewn more frequently toward their enemies than 
other nations, but it is a proof of tlie general ilifliision 
of more enlightened notions respecting the real inte¬ 
rest of nations, an<l of the Indivitliails wliti compose 
i tliem. It is not now understood to be the interest of 
any country to wreak its vengeance, and satiate all 
its vindirlive passiftbs, iqxm the country which h.ta 
ofltvided it; the honour of no people is thought to ho 
measured by the evil which i^ inflicts upon a rival 
neighbour; the sworl is now taken up with re¬ 
luctance, as the list remedy; it is taken up for one 
object alone, security; and is dci>osited as soofi as 
that end is obtained. This is .1 [irodigiuus advntKx:- 
inent in civilization. And the s|x‘cdy ivturn of our 
coflntrymcn to mild sentiments, from thosc violent 
ones which a concurrence of extraordinary circum¬ 
stances had raised, is a most gratifying proof of the 
progress wliich improvement has made among them. 

It is whimsical that those per-ons who have tho 
greatest terror respecting the prcvalciirc of that un¬ 
social principle by which a man desires to becotna 
great, not by raising himself, but by pulling down 
others, should be actuated by that very principle in 
their purposes anil wishes will; reg.ird to other na¬ 
tions. It is a new instance of a very conimon, and 
just remark, that extremes have a great tendency to 
meet. Explain to the conviction even of these per¬ 
sons themselves, that the arts of peace are the source 
of prosperity to their country, they despise that pros¬ 
perity, unless they can at the sannf time destroy (lie 
properity of that country wliich is the object of'their 
resentment. It is not sufliiieut that they themselves 
advance in riches and power; this is of no value, if 
their neighbour increases in riches and power at tho 
same time- 

Woihaye already removed the grand obstruction to 
the adoption of amicable sentiments towards France 
in the minds of our countrymen; w'e havl proved 
most completely that she is not an object of terror to 
this country; that the convulsive struggles which she 
1 has made, as is Utcir uccessaiy' consequence both in tliii 
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nntiinl and tlie pofilical bodj*, lir.wcver forniiJable, 
and however great while lltey confiiuie, have not left 
strength, but weakness, heliiinl tlitin. Her military 
splendour, which so iniieii the unreflectiii" 

pi ('ple of this country, has b'icn pun-based by years, 
perhaps ages, of pf)verty and decrepitude. 'I’liis is 
not the mere eondudun of {general reasoning, wliidi 
however is a miuli Iiettcr ground of action, than mo- 
lent, UDHupported assertions; it is confirmed by expe¬ 
rience, and by one of tbe mont extraordinary taets in 
modern history. Who docs not adniire the mil'tary 
exploits of .“weden, during tlic reign of two «jt hei 
heroic princes, Gustavns, and (Mi.irles ? ^Hovv great, 
how dUproporliunatc a sliarc of inflncnce did slic not 
tlicn maintain in the general iftl'tiis of liuropc? Jlut 
did she raise her jH-rmanent «onse(iiienee by them- 
extraordinary elForts ? Mt-scrablv tbe unerse. She so 
exhausted herself, tlint she fi'll in-.laii!ly into the last 
st.igo of weakness, Iroin which she Jus never \i-r le- 
covered. The first of the m.rihernTialions into wiiidi 
the lights of civilixalion, into whidi iiKUi.stry .iiid its 
blcs.siiigs were introdueed, she might liare exhiliited 
a fortune etjnal in brdlianey to ilial of .ihnost any na¬ 
tion, and instead of iie'.ng cut uji, aiicl tiampled upon 
by a lude neighbour, might lia\e extended her ilomi- 
iiions one very side, have kept the iueiro|>olis of that 
neighbour from the shores of the D.iltic, aiul have 
materially allured the condition of Kuro))c; liud not an 
extraordinary concurrence of circnu-.staiues tliawn one 
«>f her sovereigns, and his O'.sn rcsdcss and iinpetnons 
disposition another, to drain their couuttv ol' its j-e- 
sourwi, and cut ofl' all the means of imjiroveiuei't. 

Ixt us desire, ton, the ativorates ut war to reflect 
whether their own eountry wages it with impunity. 
Jt was rather before the beginning of the last century 
that this country began the borrowing or funding 
system : it addttl gradually to its debts, as occasions 
rendered necessary; and at tlic beginning of 
tiicy amounted to This .sum was at' 

that period accounted perfectly enormous ; and filled 
all reflecting men with the most setious apprehensions 
respecting llie fate of the country. Mr. Hume was 
of opinion that the spunge was tltc only remedy of 
which the desperate nature of the di.sease admitteil. 
Dr. Smith, iii the IVrahh of Sutious, expressc.s him- 
•elf with regard to the same subject, in tiicse turin.s;-* 

" Hie practice of funding has gradually enfeebled 
tytrj state which has adopted it. The It^ian repub¬ 
lics seem to have begun it. Genoa and Venice, the 
only two remaining wliich can pretend to an independ¬ 
ent existence, have botli been enfeebled by it. Spain 
seems to have learned the practice from the Italian 
xepublics, and, its taxes Using probably less judicious 
than theirs, it, Uis in pro]>ortion to its ni^tural 
strength, still more enfeebled. The debts of 
Spain are of very old standing. It W'3s deeply in debt 
before the end of (he sixteeuth century, about a hun¬ 
dred years before England owed a shilling. France, 
notwithstanding all its natunl resources, languishes 
under an oppressive load of the same kind.- The re> 
pnblic of |he United Provinces is as much enfeebled 
by its debts as either Genua or Venice. Is it likely 
that in Great Britain alone, a practice which has 
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brought cither weakness or desolation thfo ^\ery 
other country, should prove altogether innocent ?” 

It was the force of these alarming ronsii^erationS 
which affected the people with sucli a paroxysm of joy 
upon the disclosure of Mr. I’itt’s system for the pa)- 
ment of the nation.nl debt. To have a period pointed 
Oiit to tliem, when that monsfer, which threatened to 
'Usoiir them, should be destroyed, was, they iina' 
giiicd, a blessing which they could not too liiglily 
prize, and to the author of whicli they could not be 
too liighly grateful. 

Siiii'c tlic jrcritMl when the paragraph which wehavii 
jiM quoted was wrilteti by I3r, Smith, w'fc have seen 
that debt wliicli had then enfeebled Franee, Ihdl.ind, 
•md Venice, liring on the de.stiuetion o: these three 
.sl;iks. And a meinor.iblolesson they ln\o afforded tc( 
llieir heiglihmirs; and to fho world at lai^;e! 

In CJre:if-Hii;ain it had leqnin-d the op'rr.tt le.s of n 
rentiiry to aoK'iS the debt of X'-w’hieh 
during tl.e eaily part of Mr. Pitt s ad-i.iuisiralion 
erealed .so mUeh uneasiness. And during that eentiiiy 
the brilliant i^^d tedious svar.s of King Will- un and 
tlueen Anne? the Spanish war. two French w.irs, aiul 
the celebrated Antcrican wtr, had been cr.ri-e l on and 
maintained. In the course of little inore l!),u) sewn 
years, from 17 !kl, was tliat alarming debt i-aised*,*'ri’iu 
to i;s,(j-j(i'; and a d«.i gri^ter 

by nearly Id millioiK created in these few y^irs lii.in 
liad been in a whole century before ; ai’d by ‘.he .s-- 
pence of one war, instead of six which h;al hem c.ir- 
ned on in the preceding period. 'Ihe aiiiluat cli;-!-.'-.- 
on the nation for the debt existing piioi to Ujf - w. 5 
the annual charge for (Jie di i»t at the 
elo.se of til'-war was M r,.'i')4; and lleis weru 

the ta:ie.i inereiscd by tlie late war to the ammii-t of 
annually. If any in.-ii: is .so ineor.-i'ler- 
aie .18 to ai-emint ihi.sa light nutter, a .single leflection 
wijl prob.ih’y lonviucc him of tlie contrary. TJie in¬ 
come of all the inhabitants of Great-Britain was com¬ 
puted by Mr. Pitt, wlwn forming liis, tax on income, 
at l millioiis. I'he annual charge of tiie debt toii- 
ir.ietcd during tlie war anibnnts to more than one nintli 
ot this suiu. More than one niigh, tliciefore, of the 
inronn* ol every flian in Creat-Krnian is taken from 
Iiii* in jierpctuity to defray the exiH-nces of the late 
war. Is this a loss for wliich the comforts, the en¬ 
joyments of every man must not be the worse ? Or 
let us consider it in another way, as saved, and addixl 
to tlie productive capital of the tountry., Mr. Pitt, 
on the ocra.si(ni above-mentioned, computed the annual 
profits ot capital in this country at 15 per cent. 'Ihis, 
reckoning hy compound interest,, doubles tlie princi¬ 
pal smu in a period of between 5 and fl years. In les.s 
than six years then, were the debt of the war to be 
aniiihihned, we should have a ca\)ital of 
employed <n the agriculture and manufactures.of the 
country, greater tlian we shall have; and ia less than 

years we should have a capital of ntr less ^an 
«.»o,4y;),.580 addend to what will actually exist at that 
period. We leave our readers themselves to compute 
tlie sums taken from them to raise supplies witliin the 
year, by voluntary contributions, tripling the as¬ 
sessed taxes, and by the tax of one tenth on income. 

W'ill it be said after this that War to Great Britaia 
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is a light afFair J Though it do not actually turn back 
tlie fortune uf the country, is it nut an equal injurr to 
any man when be is prevented from improving his 
fortune ?* 

Another view of this subject is not even free from 
alarming suggestions. This country has hitherto 
borne tlie immense )on<l of taxes imposed upon it, 
without stopping the progress of iu industry, but wliif 
is prepareil to s.ty th.il it can go atiy considerable way 
farther ? VVe have stated already the whole income of( 
this country, according to the computation of Mr. 
Pitt, to be 125 millions. 1'ho gross produce of tlie 
taxes of last yeai^ including the expence of collection, 
is 15,70.5. Thi.s is very near one third of the 

whole iiiroine of the kingdom, lliis is fl proportion 
so ononuous, that In^ must be a hold man who would 
wisli to see the experiment of augmenting it tried. It 
is a new phenomenon in politics, to behold any na¬ 
tion su'laiii so great a proportion without impairing 
its powers. The system of taxation, so much more 
judicious in this than in any other country, has chiefly 
produced this elleot. But, as Dr. Smith justly ob¬ 
serves, “When tl)e wisest government %« exhausted 
all the proper subjects of taxif^ion, it must, in cases of 
urgent necessity, have recourse to improper ones. The 
wi.se republic of Holland,” he adds, “ has upon some 
occasions Jjjien obliged to have recourse to taxes as 
incoiit-enieut as the greater part ot^those of Spain.” 
And he sa'jh, whnt indeed is certain, that such addi¬ 
tions may Be made to the annual expence of this coiui- 
•try, as may, from irresistible necessity, render the 
British system of taxation as oppressive as tliat of Hoi- 
huid, or even as tiiat of Spain. 

lait us recollect the alarming declaration of Mr. 
Fitt, when defending liis npjiliciftion to the Directory 
for Peace; that the national credit was reduced so 
low that he durst not attempt a loan equal to the 
supply uf the year, without hazarding a national bank¬ 
ruptcy; and that he was obliged, before he could' 
apply to the i^ople for such a sacriflec .as the direct 
cxpence of the war, to prove to them that peace was 
impracticable! Does any one reflect upon this approach 
to the brink of ruin by the magnitude of our debt, and 
yet has tlie rashness to Sxpress a wish *11131 more had 
been added to it ? , 

It is not a matter of light consideration to the go¬ 
vernors of this country, that its debts were found to be 
at that height, when any addition must have tumbled 
down the fabric. The* confidence men recovered on 
peace allowed the arre.ars of tlic war to be added. But 
this it could not have sustained till the war was at 
an end. Of the Income Tax, too, men were hcarlily 
tired. Nothing but th^enthusiasmof tlie period, and 
the violent fears and hatrg.ds which prevailed, c^uld 
have persuaded them at tlie beginning to submit to 
•it. I'hcy «K)uld not have borne it much longej. But 
if a Minister durst not have ventured to raise loans to 
dciiay thelexppnce of war from fear of a national 
bankrujtfcy, and if be could not raise the supplies 
witliin the year, how was war to be carried on I 

The same questions apply with mighty force to the 
commencement uf a new* war. 1$ it known that the 
debts of this country liPercso very lately at the highest 
* pitch that the country could bear without an over¬ 


throw ? Is it possible now that they can bo in a con¬ 
dition to lx>ar any considerable incruase ? Tlie persons 
who wish the uar renewed arc so very iucoii.<,iderate 
as to say, tli.it the foi tunc of the counity has declined 
since the cessation of hostilities, and by consequence 
that its cn>ditis less able to bear any additional burden. 
Who isdoubil'ul, on the other hand, tliat a renew.ilof 
the income lax, or niiy>tliing equivalent, would not 
be practicable; and tliat the supplies could not be 
raised within the year? The jicoplc of tliis country arc 
persuaded that it is not placed in a st.ite of danger 
with regard to France, and they will not sacrifice so 
great a share of their comforts, as one icnlh of iheit 
income carrie? with it, till ilicy are made to see that 
there is more reiTson for it than the spiiitof system, or 
the b ars of any parly. . 

A minister at this moment must he well assured of 
the ground on whicli he proceeds to hostile measures. 
It he proceeds tt) them wi'.li the intention of support¬ 
ing them by loans, %fier tlie experience wliicli Mr, 
Pitt so lately had, that a n.alional bankruptcy must bo 
the consequence, he ought to be beheaded before ho 
g(s.*s any farther. And, on the other Iiand, he may be 
well assured, that the people of tliis country, who pay 
already one tliird of their income in taxes, cannot, and 
will not undertake the expctice of a war out of the 
remaining two thirds—but a war of the last, iiievitablo 
necessity. _ 

Mr. EntTOR, — 

As tlie interest of the Hcrgy of this kingdnftn is so 
deeply involved in tlie Bill concerning them, imme¬ 
diately before the Parliament, it was my purpose to 
have iiflcred you some remarks u(5on it. Tliesi*, how¬ 
ever, 1 am induced to defer, till a sight ot the Bill with 
the blanks filled up, can be obtained. * 

Allow me therefore to solicit a column in your 
paper of next week, by which time I liopu to transmit 
niy remarks. Concerning them I shall only add, that 
they appear to me of inqrortaticc, or I would not ob¬ 
trude them on tlicpublick or yourself. 

I am. Sir, Yours, &o. 

_ h. y. 

~N(rncF5r” 

Rustia .—^Mr Pfeitffer, assessor at Petersburgh, and 
author of a treatise in the Russian language oii ilie trade 
to India, which lias •c'xperienccd a very favourable recvp- 
tion, is appoint d editor of a Kussian coiurtiercia! gazi-tiK, 
published under the intniedlue direction of Count iiuniaii- 
i!0\v, privy counsellor and minister of cuininercc. Tlte 
tirst number, which an|>eared in February last, conuin!t~ 

1. All Ukase or Imperial ordinance, laying a higher duty 
on white coUinis, than hasliitluuto been pud, and ordering 
tlie minister of conuuerce to adopt sevens measures ;igaitKt 
smugglers. 

e. An fccounl of flic canal of .Staeis, and of tliu goods 
transported on tbc c.'inai in the coBrse of last year. 

8. Foreign commercial intelliKcnce. 

4. The course of excliaiige of Riga, Mohylew, Astrachsn, 
Petetsburgh, Odt^ssa and labaii. 

6 . An axtract of Turner's journey to Tibet. 

Mr. PoUathowMkif, Russian counsellor of slate, and 
member of the senate, has translated Dr. Smith’s sAirk on 
the wealth of nations into tbc Russian lansuage, and re* 
ceived from liis Imperial Majesty Alexander 1. UtMO nddes 
to defray dhje expeuce of paper and printing. 
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Ktllow ol (.iiicolti College, (Hlord. * 
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7A« day are ptt'liiliul, lit liio I'lliimn OilnU'i, tlusily I'nnl.il, 
Pine yiSt ttiuiidnf 

A NN.Ar„S of PrUt,l( K HONOAiy, coniprelitml- 
inc; Statistics, or whateicr tcliilc.< to Aericnltnre, Cumtnerce, 
and Industry.—iil, Korcien I.ilrratuie.—3i!, Manncis, including 
Publick Amusements.—tin, Hismrv on General Policy. 

Oillectcdby HENRV HHlfHHAP VORKE, Es.]. 

The object of this Work is to InrnKh the Community u iih such 
inibimation, rclatisete the ini|>oriant subjects mviuioiudalxite, .is 
■nay promote indi\idualand tutional itidustiy, andjxrpetintc iliut 
zeal for maritime and commeicial superiority, which is ackiiou^ 
ledged IP be the char,icieniitic of our nation. 1'he peace, uhich 
haa Kstoied the ancient channels ot coircspondcnce, enables ths' 
(bBetcnt societies of b'urojie to renew titrir friendly intercourse, 
and to profit by their mutu^ impiuvemcnts in the useful aud ele¬ 
gant arts of lift. ' 

London, jirintcd Ibr I. Ginger, iflg, Piccadilly, and Thomas 
Ostell, 3. Ave Maria lane, Uidgate-strcei. 


TRArULS IN FMNCK. 

This day is Putlishcd, in uut I'aliimt beo, ciuMUslud tuith Four 
Kiigmiiijis, Pitue’s. Buaids. 

A TOUR fJirough smeral of the MIDLAND and 
J\ WESTERN DEPARTWE.VrSof FRANCE, in ikcmonths 
^Janc, July, .August, ami September, Is'il, with Remarks on 
the MAV'N'ERS, customs, aud AGklCULTUREol the Coun¬ 
try, illustrated \iy Engrai hies. 

^ By fte RE\'. W. HUGHES. I 

London, printed by 1. Cuudee, Ivy-lane, for T. Ostcll, Ave- I 
Matia-Lane, ^ I 


i/ir, Dayare Pull,shed, tu Our lolume (),l,„:i,p,„e Fisht .SlulUuus 

^pRAVLl.S ot I'Obll \liAllS AND A II AJ.F in 
1 the UNITED STATES OK AMERICA; in tlie Years 

•('.i', 1700, 1HOO, lain, 1802. a 

DHicaicd by Permission to TIIOMA.S JEEKtSoSOHir Esq, 
lAcsldciitol the Uiiil^ States.—By J. Davis. ^ ’ 

j , , , , Moiiltiillu, SiplemifrO, 1801 . 

I ritueed duly your lelltr of Aueuyu, viuh ,V,« do me the 
honoutlo prop,.,,' 10 d, ■!„ ate lo tue lltr you are about lo put- ‘ 
'■ /''"’’"'"J' <if ><■'/'■■<f./r'0« an euhuhtened ,r 

<au-ioll-ul h-jhlleitugio me, and J „ure only lo regret Ikal iL 
r //le,"It,«« „.,// leltine lti.ly to g,\-e tieetUalion to tt 

//«M. //a rum nunt hutum mti Aup^ly that if fitf 
Mould yoitm your loutuiytugs hare l-eeu ltd lo'rentart on the 
nl-Jttl-t on Hh.ik I i-uK- ethde Holes some years ago, ! thnll he 

huopy to strllmu rotipraml o, totr.tlrd ly a mliearrurule oherrer,. 

Mr "iV^vis oj ’"XiripetlaiidroUMdeialioH. 

Mr. Daii.s, Orriujitait, htgiuia, y/f. Jh:i-'Pf:t{S0\ 

Dindon, sold tw T. Ostell, Avr-Maria-Uiic, .and T. liu'.st 
ralenuisicr-iow; f niiR<l..le, and J. J,.„es. Dublin: and iV S 
iii.st, New-^ofk; forit. Edy.ards, P ntucr, IJroad-strect, Bristol. 

0,1 M'oulay.lhewl, o/ May mil u- Pui nhtd, eirganlly jmntrd 
T '.»■ VAhlttingham, eoiUexutug Vuee highby 

J.-.,th,d Arwrm-ev, « PltPemllt Ottlltttes, aadaNood Cut by 
^lihirrsun^ Art. /. hue 5v. Of ^ 

A tolHtcngnivcd 

U \ nic Manner of Chalky fiom Drawintu by R. DAtiLKV 
Ii IS jirojios-ed in this Work to iiitiuduce to the^public eye somd 
of the finest Gems, and to endeavour to point out those l^uhes 
vrhich, Iho'jnh the Connoisseur feels and knows, are iieimtT felt 
nor known hv the priieiality. Ihose wlio have tun iMrncd to 
s ii.ly (K'ms with critical cxactm^s, may, on viewing them in the 
dn-ot painting, ttcognizc a thousaiW beauties, fwl their curi- 
*»*'* fotmed, and their knowfedge mlarsed. 
IhLS Iwlection will comprise the must beautiful S^imens to be 
tm with m the Gieek Sculptors, aud chiefly sucV!uXc n^ 
JTOi tnatlc public. It will also conian the greatest variety of Sub- 
jeets and Heads illustcaiueof the E/bihen Mvlhoiozv^and ilie 
Eaouhius llistoiy ot the Ancients. Together with Che’Animak 
tiymbiiis, and Fragments tuiuid on Ancient Gems. ' 

vvith appropriatetexpbmation, 

^Lr,lhih h!V'li advMlMc over thoscM a similar 

Kina ^vhilh have already auDeared m thK fVIXItMkM# \7Jak Aktsfl ....A 


incd nation. A list of subscriheis will be primed ^ 

f",'*'’*'" Mutnty.^Sa, heet-stieet, where Pro- 
pos. 18 . may be Iiad, and bpccirawis of the Work may be seen. 
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PHYSICS. 

1 . Some .-/«(•!.(»'/ ufOnIvnni, 

I OTTIR GM.VANI was boin at Roloijna, the fltli 
of Si'|itciiiber, 17'!7. Hi-- liii'th uas roipeet- 

al)le, I’l'V -iMial of Itis tel li.ul (listiM^uislied 

lliciii'.elxi'-. Ill l.iw aiiil (fvi.iiir. (!.iU,iiii iiiaile riioiiv 
of llie stinly of niidiciiie. aiul iii.inii'd, wIuiimtv 
yoiiiifT, tite (U'l'^hter of l'ri'fv'-.Mtr (ialea//.i, wlio poi- 
sessed a liit^li ri']ivilalioii, in Italy. To this imniai’t 
Ins s'lci'e-is i'l life is m a gM'at measure to he .■'seriheil j 
for he .seeiosloliue 1 eeii ehu fly imlebtcd to liis 
wife's r*’latii us Ibr tiN aiipoiiitiuetit to tlie place of 
I’rofessor of .\n iKimy in tin* I tinersity of JJologna. 
Ill that sill! it'e.-, be piildislied many import.ml ohser- 
v.ition-. .Ill <o:i ji,i;.!li\i' .lO ilomy, espeAijJv on birds. 
II is K.>,i 3 on the urinary oi^aiis ot tin -e aniiiials is 
will known. His repiii. finii too, as a leclurer, Ix;- 
came deservedly \ery hi<;!i. Hut. itw.rs the ilisco- 
very q il\ ..iii-'.m, of whit !i we g.ive a:i .accoimt in 
our iRst TWhnber, that CMiiirilniled ehiiafly to spread 
his rcput.iiioii, and upon which hfs future celebrity 


Ins rcput.iiioii, and upon which liTs : 
wjll alloeillier depend. 

His cluil.u ter ii: private lile was os 
dwnc.slic.rcliciivwilh his wife is paintc 


His cluil.u ter ii: private lile was excellent, and liis 
dT>mc.slic.reliciiy w ilii his w ife is painted, by those who 
knew him, in I'.'owing coliiiirs. Her death, afler they 
hadbccnmaiiiLil for thiiiv \ears, atfcctcd him severely. 
Indeed it was but the comment ment of his mistor- 
tunes. During the troubles m Italy he had espoused 
the side of the old csiahlishcd government, and was 
stri|)t <rf all his oflices, because he refused to take the 
oatlis of allegiance to the new Cisalpine Uepublicf 
Mo-sf of his rvl.uions piished by sudden or violent 
deaths, many of them in defenee of their country. 
He had been for many ) cars alilieted with stomach 
complaints, which, gr’.dually increasing, at last occa¬ 
sioned his death. He«ilied on the otl^ of December 
17 *16, aftlie ageof 01, ^ 

2 . On 111,' Oil lit'.', of T.rail. 

In the present state of diemistry, nothing is of 
greater importance tlnpi an exact account of tlie num- 
ucr of oxides which every tncUil is capable of forming, 
and the properties and eombinations of each. The 
science is ih'cply indebted to Mr. Proust, for the dis¬ 
coveries an*} observatiifts wliith he ha.s publisiied on 
that subject. His dissertaiioii.', on iron, zinc,* tin, 
arsenic, copper, antimony, arc master-pieces of .saga¬ 
city." The/information which they contain has^proved 
of the highest utility, and has contributed, in no small 
degree, tjthc advancement of the .science. In general 
he has^iiumf metals capable of combining witli two 
doses only of o,\vgtn. Ibis is the case with iron, 
tin, arsenic, copper, antimony, and uranium. It 
seems also to 'oe the case with zinc. Hut lead is an 
exception to the rule ^ for it (i>rms three oxides. Mr. 
Pruusi indeed has published no professed dissertation 
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oil the metal; yet we aie indebted to him tor .,11 t!to 
precise notions eoneeining its oxides that I’liciiiistry 

pOSsCSSl’S. 

Acc'oiding to him the first oxiite of lead, or leid 
eombiiu'd with a minimum of ov.r,en, m.iy be (oimcd 
by dissolving lo.id in nitric acid, and boding the solu¬ 
tion w ilh plates of le.ld. The oxygen divides il'flf 
hctwei'ii the owlie alic.i*iv dissolved .uid ilie mel.dlie 
le'id,aiul the result is a vcllow coloured s ill, vuiiiposcvl 
of very brilii mt sc.ales aud exceedingly sol.ildc in 
water This s.ilt is a compound of nitric .u id, and 
It'.id oxvil.ilcd to a minimum. 

The second o.\id(%of li’ad h.ts a yellow colour, .and 
contains nine p.irls in the hundred of oxv,cn. It m.iy 
be obtained by dissolving lead in nitric acid, ind jiii ci- 
pil.iiing by mivinsof an alkali. It is life, oxide wliich 
ii-uilly eombiiics with acids, and luriiiS the "jIis of 
lead. 'J liiis iril'i/e /■■mi is merely lie yellow or second 
oxide vT le.id ronilvincd with caili ii.lc acid. It is 
usu.illy compose.1 of It.K) parts yellow- oxiile, and )0 
p.irls c.irbonie aciil.’ It di-.solves in nlliie .icid without • 
decomposing it, and w-licii prcci|iit,ticd by an nlkaliiie 
carbonat y lelds exactly the oiigiiial weight of white 
lead. 

Tlfu giecn coloured powder obtained by t ilcining 
lead is a mixture of yellow oxkJj- and njct.dlic leailj 
hence the green colour winch rc-.ulls from the coiiiOi- 
nation of ycllow and blue, in the same manner jhe 
powders obtained by calcining copper, tin, and anti¬ 
mony, are mixtures ofthe metals subiected to tlie ope* 
ration, and of the oxide-, formed by the action of the fire. 

Tile acelite of lead usually contains a small poiiion 
of carbonat mixed with it. Hence the reason of its 
becoming miu'.dy when dissolved in water. If the water 
contains carbonic acid, the ai elite is |iarily decomposed 
by that acid, and carbonat ol le.ld prei ipitates. lli-m e 
the reason that solution of ai elite ot lead becomes 
muddy when we blow into it thiougli a lulie. 

The third oxide of lead is of a ilca-lirown colour, 
and contains about y 1 parts in the hundred of oxygen. 
It is obtained by eansing a curient of oxymuriatic 
acid gas to pass through red lead suspctide-.l in water. 
Hic lead gradually blackens and assumes a flea-brown 
rolour. Ibis oxide possesses several curious proper¬ 
ties. It supports eomhiislion like .several of the other 
metallic oxides, and seems to be soluble in muriatic 
acid. 

Mr. IVoust, in his enumeration of the oxides of lead, 
does not mention the red oxide, which doubtless con¬ 
stitutes a distinct oxide intermediate between the yel¬ 
low and the flea-brown. 

3, On the Status supi o»i d to fall fivm the Jtmouphere. 

/)!/ Vanqtielin.* 

Tlie analysis of Vauquelin was only w3ntin|[ to put 
the conclusions drawn by Mr. Howard frotnais very 
. * Jour, de Min. vol. i J. p. aoa. 
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ingenious cxpcritnciits on tlirse stony bodies beyond 
the n:acli ot‘ doubt. This analysis has toiifirnicd the 
results obtained by the ilritish chemist in eveiy re¬ 
spect. The stones e.xaniined by Vainiudin were 
three in number. I’he first was given him by citizen 
Saint Anians. ft fell at Creoii on the ‘21 th July, I7*f(b 
at nine oVlork in the evening. It ap])eared in the 
air under the tormof a globe of fire visible orer the 
whole south of hVanre. The second was gi\cn him 
by M. Darcet the son. It fell at Horbotan, near 
Koquofort, in July I7S<). The brother of the late 
Darcet, who was curate of the parish, sent the stone to 
I'.iris with the proper docniuents. Ixnnct hap- 
])ened to be at Agcn when the meteor appeared. He 
gave the. following account ot*it to Vauquelin :—“ It 
was a globe of fire \ cry brilliantf emitting a light as pure 
as that of the sun, and ahont tlie si/e of a common 
balloon. It exi'lodcd in the air and then disap|H'ared. 
Some days after tlu peasants brought stones whieli 
they saiil laid fallen from the metSor. llieir account 
was treatcrl ns a fable, they were deridivl, and nobody 
W'oulil accept of the stones.’’ The tliird stone wms 
given him by citi/.ens De Dree, and Saint Amand, 
and had l)ccn lirought from Kngland. It was the 
blono descrihed and analysed by Howard, whieh 
had talleii at I’.cnares in 17yR, and re.scmhled 
exaelly those that had lallen in .l''r3ii<’e. This last 
Slone, fu-ed as iina h ns po'.Mble from the parliele.s of 
iion wliieh it eonl.iiiicd, yielded the lollowing compo¬ 
nent pails:— • 

■IS Silica , 

tin Osille (if Iron 
IS M.i.'lii' la t 
.'I .Nllkll 

^ __ Sulphur a <pianlit\ not defcnniiicd. 

nf 

The stones from Horbotan and Julian corresponded 
exactly vitli that Irom Benaies, both in tlieir apjiear- 
diur and in their component parts. ' ^ 

'I'he analysis was eondneted by M. Vauquclin, in 
tlto following manner; 

1. One hundred parts of the stone veiluccd to .a fin e 
sand, passed through a silk seive in ortler to separate 
the particles of iron which do not pulverize, weie 
treated with diluted nitric arid. A great quantity of 
nitrous gas was disengaged, tlic acid assumed a yeUow- 
iih green colour, the powder bccapie white, increased 
in bulk, and assumed an appearance which bore a re- 
icmblance to gelatinous sUiea. Some sulphur w'ai 
perceived swimming on the surface of the liijuid. 

2. When the acid cessed to act, water was added, 
the liquid was filtered, and the undissolved matter, 
when dried by exposure to the air, weighed 6'.* parts.’ 

3. As it was’still slightly coloured, it was boiled 
with muriatic acid, which is known to unite readily 
with the oxide of iron.. The acid acquired a greenish 
yellow colour and the powder became whiter. After 
this second operation the powder, previously dried in 
a platinum crucible, w'cigned only 47 parts. 

4. The nitric and muriatic solutions were mixed to¬ 

gether and ammonia added in excess to the mixture. 
The wUble was heated for some time. By this o};e- 
ration the oxide of iron was precipitated. It was 
separated by filtratiou, >Yhea dru^ and calcined it 
weighed 38 parts. ’ 


a. Tlie ammouiaCal liquid Imd a light blue colour 
approaching to violet. The alkaline carbonats occa¬ 
sioned no precipitate in it; but the pure alkalies gave 
,in abundant white powder, yet the liquid diif not lose 
its violet colour, Ihc white precipitate, when washed 
and dried in the air, had a greenish shade. It weighed 
18 p.irts, but calcination reduced it to 13. This pow¬ 
der dissolved readily in sulphuric acid, and yielded, by 
spontaneous evaporation, prismatic crystals, having 
•exactly the form and the taste of snlphat of magnesia. 
It had however a slight shade of green, and produced in 
a short time a melaUlc impression upon the tongue. 
To ascertain if this was owing to the presence of a 
metallic substance, the salt was dissolved in water antj 
mixed with hydrosulphnret of potass. A voluminous 
lilark precipitate was formed, which when washed and 
dried weighed only tw'o parts. 

<>. The animociacal liquid from which the magnesia 
l>ad !)Cen separated by means of pot.tss, was mixed 
with a solution of sulphurated hydrogen. A bulky 
black precipitate was formed, which weighed, when 
washed and ijfied, 7 parts. This matter, mixed with 
the two parts separated from the snlphat of magnesia, 
and heated to redness fot a few minutes, e.xhaled the 
odour of sulphurous acid, and assumed a deep green 
colour bordering on brown, and weighed scarcely 3 
p.srts. • ... ^ 

This substance jvhen melted with borax cave a hya¬ 
cinth-coloured glass: mixed with sulphurifr acid and 
diluted witli water it dissolved only in part,** a {lortion 
which had a metallic appearance refusing tj coinbicj 
with the arid; but the addition of a few drop' of acid 
by artbrdiiig oxygen favouicd tlie solution. Tiiis so¬ 
lution by spontaneous evaporation yielded elongated 
crystals of a fine greeft colour. 

nicse properties prove the substance in question to 
be oxide of nickel. For that is die only mctallif; snh- 
gtance which gives borax a hyacinth-red colour, am¬ 
monia a purplish blue, which forms with sulphuric 
arid a prismatic salt of a fine green colour, and which 
forms, with ammonia and acids, triple salts not preci¬ 
pitated by the fixed alkulies. 

M. Vauquclin repeated thi^ analysis, substituting 
muriatic acid iff place of nitric, and obtained nearly 
die same results. Sulphurated hydrogen gas uxhided 
during the solution. 

The method, employed by Vauquclin in tlic above 
analysis of separating iron from magnesia,is founded on 
a property, possessed by solutiom of that earth in acids, 
where there is .“in excess of acid not to afford a preci- 
I pitate with ammonia; a triple salt being ^formed not 
decomposable by an excess of anunonia. That this 
metl^od may succeed, care must be taken tnal the ex¬ 
cess of acid present be suifieient for the fdnnation of 
the triple salt. The alkaline carbonats do cot yreci- 
pitate the magnesia from this triple salt. » 

The simui^neous precipitation of the ^rtion of 
the oxide of nickel with magnesia had.beo^ready 
remarked, we believe, by Mr. Howard. It can only b© 
accounted for by supposing an affinity to exist between 
these two substances, lliis must put chemists oft 
their guard in future. Nickel jnay be present we see 
in a compound, and may in part escape detcotkm 1^ 
the usual processes. 
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4. On Opium, Hjf tierosne.* 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress which chemistiy 
lias madc%of late years, much is wanting to give it 
that degree of precision by wliich a knowledge of it 
may be rapidly attained. Chemistry must be consi¬ 
dered always in two points bf view: 1 st, as a science; 
2d, as an art. As a science, its improvement has been 
uncommonly great, and its general principles are 
e.isily acquired in consequence of the many excellent 
chemical treatises which have appeared in all parts of 
Europe. Tlie number of persons acquainted with it 
amounts to several thousand, and they are continually 
increasing in every country. As an art, its progress 
lias been equally rapid} but the number of those who 
are acquainted tlioroughly with the practical part, is 
by no means to be compared with those that know its 
general principles. By chemistry as an art, we mean 
the practical knowledge of the method of analysing 
all the difl'erent substances which come under llic cog- 
, iiizance of the chennist. It is this art which renders 
,Cfficmisirv of so much importance; it is this art which 
toustitutes the original cause of its wh9e«progress. 
Yet scarcely any steps have ^cen taken to make it 
generally known. It is not taught in any of llic 
classes where the principles of chemistry are dcveloiicil. 
No syslSmg^c treatise teaching the dillicult ail of 
imalysfB^ias hitherto appeared, and ^arccly any dis¬ 
sertations on|the subject, if w'e except those by llcrg- 
Jijnur Kirw.it|aiid Vauquelin. 

^^^iicc ihJ little progress which has been made in 
konit^mr^Bf the science, hivery practical chcmi.st 
niist grope for years in the dark, before he learns the 
difficult art of experimental an.dysis. He must liim- 
aclf discover the principles of th» art. Thus, much 
♦tme is lost, which a good treatise would have saved, 
and which might have been employed with much 
gre.iter effect in .advancing the science, than in raising 
the individual to the place wliich had been long ago 
attained by his predecessors. 

What method have we laid doWn any where for 
analysing vegetable substances? JVc have one, it will 
he s.iid, by Hermstadt. We allow tliat his observa¬ 
tions are excellent, but thiy are altogether insufficient 
to servo as a guide to the analysis of the vegetable 
kingdom. Consult all the different vegetable analyses 
published of late years, those by Vauipiclin always 
excepted, docs any thing like plan appear in them ? 
Do they not exhibit a want of mctlic^ and even a 
want of leading principle ? Hence the contradictions 
which so oftei) occur in them, and the. vague words 
which still pe^ilex the chemistry of vegetables. These 
reflections weifc nalur,illy Riggcsted by berosne’s dis¬ 
sertation on o^uiii, published in the Aiiiiales de Chi- 
niie for March last. It exhibits much ingenuity, and 
cnntainjT'mucs instructive m.atter; but labours ii|ider 
the di.sadvanngG of want of method and precision. 
Hence the dmculty of abridging it. We shall how¬ 
ever makc.<fre attempt} a.s the extreme dlfluseness of 
tlie original renders it not altogether suitable to the 
English taste. 

1 . Opium was treated with pure water, till all that 
Vas soluble in that liquid Vas extracted: The solution 
w>is transparent and perfectly liquid. 

* Ana. lie Cbim. 4>, 3S7. 


a. It reddened the tiifcture of tiirnsibut not ih.a 
of violets. 

b. The alkalies, their ca.bonats, lime and barytes 
water, occasioned copious precipitations in the solu¬ 
tions. Tiiesc precipitates dissolved in acids, wii bile 
exception of that cccasioned by barytes, p.ari of wliu h 
remained insoluble. 

c. Oxalic acid occasions also a precipitate, but less 
abundant than the preceding, 

il. The other acids occasion no procipit.ites, but on 
tlie contraiy render the solutions more limpid if 
possible. 

f, Acetite of lead occasions a very al iiiidanl p-ei i- 
pitate, as happens to all i-bgctable solutions. Niintof 
silver occasions no prccii*ilate. 

From these experiments our author infers (be 
presence of sulph.il of lime, .and another sulplie. 
When the solution of opium b.is been pre]).4tc(l wiilf' 
a small qinuitny of \?.atei it ji.jlds a precijiiuile wli n 
diluted} but this does not li.qipcii when }>i>-;>.i,'i d 
with a large pio|)ortiou of w.itcr. Mr. Derosne con¬ 
siders this preeqiitatc ai ic--in. Hence he com lu I.w 
that the extr.iciiic matter faciliiatcs the solniion of 
rcnin, wlicii a small poition only of w.sicr i.s pU ‘.cni, 
or when the e.xlraii is concciilratcd. 

1 ’lic opium solutiou was eva) -iiatc.l by a gcnile beat 
to the consistence of a syriiji. During ilie cx.-poia. 
tion a small quantity of a resinoin powder |.ii(ipi- 
tated. (Ill .allowing the coiiccnlialcd Injuiii to i o'll, it 
rissumi'jl a giltty appearance, indicating the pie,ii,o 
of small crysiallinegrains. Wlicn dllule-l wiili w.iiei, 
a considerable precipitate ininiedPitely tell. 'I l,i-li¬ 
quid decanted oil, and concentrated again by ei.ip'oia- 
tion, yielded a new precipitate when diluted « iili v. .iie*. 
These precipitates, collected on a filler, rnddred, i x- 
hibited a deep brown colour, and on a c.iietnl c'..iiii!- 
nation* small brilliant cly^lal.s weie <li teeted nnsed 
Vitl»thc resin and extract whichpoii.i'.itiiied tlie cic.ii- 
est part. Mr. Derosne allcniptcd todis.sobc liiein hv 
means of water, but to no purpose. Boiling .ileo'iol 
dissolved them readily, and on rooliiig, ilie i[y.l;.!'S 
were deposited.coloured by resin. 

The opium solution deprived of lliese, crv'-tals wms 
• igain evaporated; a soft daetile matter prc'cipit.iieil, 
which, when dried, exhibited (lie properties ol n ^In. 
The solution, freed frdm it, yielded by ev.ijior.itloii lo 
dryness an extractive matter somewhat le.ss ih in li.:!: 
the w'eiglil of the crude opium originally i mpl.iv ’d. 

2 . This extrac’tive matter was treated with in tines 
its weight of alcohol. A certain portion was diss'dxed 
and a brownish adhc.sivc maitcr reinainud at tin* f >t- 
tom of the vessel. This matter after bewig rep'-.iiegiy 
washed wiyli alcohol, had a bitter and s.diish t iso-. 

a. Water dissolved the half i.f il. The solniion 
yielded almnd.-iiit precipitates with innriai of barytes 
and oxalic acid. By .xpontancoMsc.apor.ition it yu ldcd, 
1 st. crystals ef sulphat of lime ; u. Crystals of sul- 
phat of pojfiss. 

b. The poition of the brown matter which was in¬ 
soluble in water exhibited the proiieiiies ui mufii-ntzal 
extrail. It was insoluble in water and alcohol, and 
burnt with a resinous odour. It left a residuiiin 
when burnfe composed of aiumina and oxide of itou. 

I !2 • • 
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c. The portion of the extractive matter dissolved 
by the aUohol consisted of resin and extract. 

'■i. The cariiotifit of potass poured into a solution of 
opium in water riccasiiins a copious precipitate of a 
brown colour, agiilty appearance, and having very 
liule f.isic. 

«. AU iihoI dissf)Ives .'3 fourths of it, and the sola-, 
tioii }i« l(ls ciystals of a dark colour .similar to thfrsc 
obi.niuil by dissolving in .alcohol the precipit.iti; pro^ 
vuicd bv dllnling the concent rated solution with water. 
Till' .ilfoliol coiiiain“ also a little resin. 

/<. '! he insiiliilile part was treated with water; a 
pi.ilioii was dissolved. 'Ihis solutinrt on cooling let 

1.111 a wliite powder eonsisling ol’ vegrlahle matter cont- 
bincil with iinit; Alto tlie^ separation of this pow- 
<k r, tlie water had an alk iline taste, and gavcagreeit 
colonr to vendable blues. 

<• 'I’lie |)oiiion iiisolnlile in alcoliol and water eon- 
sisted piiiicipally of lime toi»biiicd with vegetable 
liialtci' ,ii:d a little aliimma. 

(/. 'I III- .solution of opium, .ifier the jrreeipitate 
foimcd by me.ms of e.irboiiat of jrol.iss had been sepa- 

1.111 .l lioin it, yielded by ev.iporalion, a lew crystals, 
but .Mr. Dciosiie was not able to asievlain llieir n.i- 
tiire. 

4. 'Die resiiliiiim of rrude (i|>iunr, left behind after 
every tiling .soi-.ihh-in water has been extracted, retains 
till- peeiili.ir smell by which that drug is distinguished. 
W liile moist It has the feel of a greasy body. 

II. Wiieu treated with six parts of alcohol in the 
teiep.-iatinc of l-.Ji.®, it yield-, .-i tinrluie of aUt-ep red 
(. ! i'.:i, whieh on,'Holing di-jiosils ahimdanee of crys- 
t.i'li !e gr.iins eolniiied hy ic-.in. Another infusion «)f 
.•i.i i'!i .1 Ml -hied (he same crystals. 'I'lie residuum be¬ 
ing holed wiili a tim'd dose of alcohol, (lie liipii-! on 
< cii<li.';-, liepo'iicvl .111 oily-likc inaiter mixed with .-.oine 
(it till- s.mii- 11V -l.ils. 

/', 'I ill- leiiiiiMun, after being tints acted on hy^waUc 
.".i'.il .'!( oIk 1 . eniisisH only of v.'oedy fibres, fxe. olten 
uiis'-d with s.iiiil .mil pebbles. Boiling water and 
ail Ions aeiil (-.xiracl fiom it a little starch, niuellage 
.iiul gliiien. 

('. The a’cohol'c linetnres being mixed together and 
the ail oliol ilistillcil otf, a eoiiMileralile portion of re¬ 
sin pieeipitated. 'I'lie liiiuid still contained resin ari?l 
t'le l•|•y-t.llli^lO •.uhsiancc, held in solutmii, according 
to Dero.'Ue, by evtraetive matter. When heated brown 
IIolI.s jireeipii.ile. 'llicso dissolved in alcohol yielded 
crvst.ill'.ne -nlisianee almost jieifeclly free from resin. 

. 1 . Mr. I''i'r(>sne disiinguislies the crystalline suh- 
slanec separated hy means ol’ alcohol by the name of 
fustiilinl o/ opium. When purified by repe.itcd 
.sohition.s on alcohol and cryslalli/.atiuns, it is of a 
white colonr and crystallizes, infiniv-sidcd«prisms,wiih 
rhomboid il tia-e anti rectangular sides. It has neither 
taste nor smell. It is insoluble in cold water, and re¬ 
quires about tOi) parts of boiling water to dissolve it; 
and precipitates ag.iiii when the water cools. The .so¬ 
lution does not redden the tincture of tifrnsol. It is 
tolphle ill ',’1 parts of boiling alcohol, and in 100 parts 
of cold alcoliol. Water pu'cipitaics it f'-om this solu¬ 
tion in the state of a white powder. 

All llu- .acids Ivjth mineral and vegetable dissolve it 
readily, even withoutjht assist,atitc of lfc.-at. When 


they are saturated witfi an alkali, tlie salt precipitates 
in the form of a wiiitc powder, llie pure alkalies 
augment its solubility in water a little, au^ the aclds> 
vviien tbe are not added in excess, preeipiratc it. 

Ether and volatile oils dissolve it when hot, but on 
cooling they allow it to preeijutate again in tire state of 
an oily liquid, vvliich gradually crystallizes at the bot¬ 
tom of the ves-.cl in vvliicb the solution is contained. 

When thrown upon Itiiining co ils, this salt takes 
fire and burns with considerable brilliancy. When 
held ill a spoon over a candle it tnclrs gradually like 
wax. When distilled in a retort it first melts, then 
swells; white fumes are exhaled which condense in 
the neck of the retort in the form of an oilv matter 
ol .1 yellowi.sh colour. At the sanie'iime llvere passes 
into the receiver a liquid phlegm impregnated with 
earhonat of ammonia. Towards the eml of the dis¬ 
tillation carbonic acid gas, aminonia, and carbureted 
hydrogen gas are exhaled. There remains in the re¬ 
tort a sitongy rt).il, very bulky, which yields traces of 
potass when burnt, 

Wliei^lKatut willi nitric acid it assumes a red co¬ 
lour, ciystals of ox.nlic acid arc formed, and the resi- 
diuim Inis a very biltef taste. 

All thc.se projierties taken together distinguish thi.i 
siilistaiicc from every other. JMr. Derosiie considers it 
ns the snbsi.nu e lo which opium owes its’').. ..-t’iar pro¬ 
perties. On giving small doses of it to dogs they were 
atfecled precisely as they would have h/en by opinm. 
It is known tli.it .-icetous acid or vinegaY is one o^.ne 
most efrcetnal antidotes of npinin. Mr.' Dcro-ti'^f.up- 
poscs that the acid derives iliis v.iliiahle pis,[felly from 
the power wliirli it h.is of dissolving the essential salt 
ot opinm ; whicli^ if we give credit to the theory of 
our author, owes its poi.sonons propeities in some 
mcasuie to it.s insolubility. 

Oil Ihf Acid ii/’Aiifs. 

Ever since the discovery of an acid in the forn’ica 
ruja, by lusher in 10^0, chemist.s have occasionally 
turned their attention to the subject. Yet the nature 
of the acid, wliicTi these little animals contain, ro 
mained imperfectly knowit till the recent pnltlication 
ot Vauquelin and I-'ourcrny on the subject. Tlit-se 
accurate analyists have demonstratca 'ha' the acid of 
ants i.s a mixture of the ucclic and maHc acids. 

The ants, after being cleaned, wore Itrniscd in a 
marble mortar. A va|vour exhaled so pungent as to 
hurt the eyes, and exactly‘re.senibling that of acetic 
acid. They w-erc then .illovved to macerate with al¬ 
cohol for some d.iys. The alcohol whi^h had assumed 
a yellow colour was distil^td. The afid liquid which 
vt-mained wa.s saturated with lime, rtfeompound wjis 
obtained possc.ssing all the marks of ' cetite of lime, 
or al least by treating the compound K ith-sulphuric 
aciS and distilling, acetic acid wa.s ubtamed. 

Whcifa [tortion of the liquid, cuntainlig the acid of 
ants saturated with lime, was treated wijjt acetite of 
load, a eopions precipitate was obtained, soluble iu 
acetic acid. To ascertain the substance which fur¬ 
nishes this precipitate a quantity of the acid of ants 
w.is precipitated by means,of acetite of lead and the 
precipitate treated with diluted snlplmric acM. The 
acid eoiubiiicd with tbe oxide of lead while the sub- 
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stance wliich had occasioned the precipitate dissolved | 
in the liquid. j 

ti. The Ijonid had an acid and nauseous taste. T.ime | 
water gave out a faint precipitate, but after some hours 
crystals were formed at the surface of the liquid and , 
on the sides of the vessel. 

h. The nitrate ot mercury, .silver, and lead occa- 
jsioned abundant preeipitates in it. 

c. With barytes it gave a reddish .solnlion of a sa¬ 
line and ]»ungeiit taste which tvftised to cryst.illi/e. 
I’olass did not separate the barytes, btit rarbonat of 
potass occasioned a precipitate. tJxalic acid occasioned 
a copious precipitation, but tartaric and citric acids 
iirod m-ed no elia iv'e. Thcsc facts indicated the pic- 
aeticc of *u'a.id llHll. 

Besides tliivse two acids, ants tilso contain a portion 
of resin, which is separated by alcohol. 

6. On the .lllitijs of' Cwotil, 

Tlie cxperimctits of Alessrs. Cavendish anvl Hatchett 
’idVe proved that cop|K;r and silver are the only metals 
that can be employed for alloying gohl titins. Iron ■ 
does not destroy the ductility of gold, but it*alters its 
colour. The same remark ajfplies to nickel. Every 
variety of co{)|)er cantiot bo used to alloy gold. It | 
must be«pcrfectly free from lead and antimony. For j 
it is siagim^tliat the smallest portion of these, metals, 
though too minute to afll'Ct the ductility of the copper 
itielf, produles a sensible change iti the ductility of 
when »ch impure copper is added to that metal, i 
W^ 4 ^icl^n alloy of gold and iinpurv: copper is 
merKmrafc^nd, it lo.se> its ductility altogether; but it 
returns or recovers its ductility when melted in iroti 
vessels. English copper docs no^answer for making 
an alloy of gold. Swedish copper, c.illcd I'rain cojifH'i- 
is u.scd for the jiurpose. Such arc a few of the curious 
remarks made by Cavendish and Hatchett in their late 
exjKriments on the alloys of gold. 
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ACCORDING to the* annual custotp, since the 
commenccmeii^of this Institution, their M.ajestics, 
accompaflllRHIy three of the Princesses, on Friday, 
visited the Rwms, previous to the opening of the 
Exhibition. And, on Saturday, the annual Dinner 
of the Members of the d^cadcniy was given, to vvliicli 
w'ere invited, as usual, since the death of (he kite 
President, thpse noblemen and gcnllenien, who have 
the means ofjiromoting that branch of the Arts, which 
has attained t« any tolerable degree of excellence in 
this country./ • 

Historic p/mting seems to be nearly abandoned; 
jyid but for Mie wealth and vanity that require Mr- 
traits, the Arademy would sooti be shut up. 

On Moutny the rooms were ojrened, and soon filled 
by sociabF/and Sfteciionafe muUittides to visit their 
acquaintance and friends—of whom we shall give 
some account, when we have noticed such attempts 
at historical and allegorical painting, as the Artists 
have thought fit to e.xhibit. 

• M^^Vfcs r, the President, has only one picture, 
No. 135, Cupd steepuig on a Btd of Awes, from 
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Anacreon ; sm.ill, and,well drawn ; hut .t siihiect 
requiring greater f.iiniliarity with cl.tssic im iges, and 
classic costume, than can be pos.sessed Uy llio imagi¬ 
nation ot Mr, West. 

1 le h.id sent in a new edition of his Ilntsnr in il.c 
trihlcim'y';: but the Council, who at .ill times l«>ar 
jVviih great impatience his nomiii.al precedence, have 
obliged him to w itlulraw it. 

We think this measure .as injudicious as it i.s severe. 
Rooks whose first editions vs'ere inliniicly su|H*rior to 
any of the productions of Mr. M'est, liave been revi.sed, 
corrected, and re-published: and we wish the best of 
his paintings coiilil be re-protluccd with the same ad¬ 
vantages. , ^ 

Mr. FrsKi.i, who seems to be .as much misled and 
incoiiv enieuced by learning misapplied, as the I’resi- 
ileiit is by the want of it, has destroyed the elfect of 
figures well drawn, and well coloured, by extravagant 
gesture, and attiludcs^u the verge of im|Ki.sMbility .—^ 
No. <17, would have been a rliarming picture, if the 
figure of .7c/<///ts had not been thrown into the altitude 
of a rope-dancer. 

The suhjv'ct is * Tljetis and .\urnra, the mothers of 
‘ Achilles and Memnon the Ethiopian, presenting 
* themselves before the throne of Jnpiier; each to lieg 
' the life of her son, who were jiroceeding to single 
‘ combat. Jupiter drtiivled in favour of Ai hilles and 
Memnon fell.’ The subject is from E.vc//y///,v. 

J. Oi'ii;, R. A —No. l6. 'I'hc I'isU lo the Cottage, 
or Cloathing IhrNukcdT 

Thisss a pathetic picture; where misery is a little 
toi; tine ; and the gratitude of the mother a little loo 
dramatic. In the composition and grouping, liowever, 
there are no figures of mere convenience. All are 
linked by a common design, which harmoni/,c thu 
action and the repose. 

Mr. Bkiitik GiiKATiiKF.i), jun.’s attempt, in tha 
fare of Dc\}iair, No. 21.1, is veiy bold, but promising 
in young a man. llie subject is iVuiii the I'aiiy 
QtOTH, 

ft has errors in the composition and maimi'emenf, 
which he will learn lo correct; for vv e lielieve lie is 
HOW’ at Paris, contemplating the largest and Hnest rol- 
lerfion in the world. There he m.iy le.uii, that every 
*impnrlant composition has an obvious point, to vvliicli 
group, form, contrast, and colouring, arc all siibordi- 
nale; that expression* i.s ciinally remote from insipi¬ 
dity and grimace; .and that the ctlect of tragic .scenes 
should be terror and not horror. 

Uf I’orir.nits in our next. 


2. The Progress uf Mnnliiiir. iJiAouvi'iy from l/ic nirVintt 
I’crnnl to thi" close the eighirt niffCrnfun/. Ilif 

J.imcs Ssanicr Clarke, Mo, xol.Jinst, (lu'Jl vagrt.,) 
London, , 

It is singular, that in this commercial country, no 
Work had previously apjieared. whose prole—cd ob¬ 
ject was to give an extensive system of ilydrngrapJiy: 
this is che^.iborious task Mr. C. has iin<Ieri>ik- ii Ho 
observed-—” tint in .all tlie preceding Collections of 
Voyages and Travels, Hydrograpliv had lii-i o consi¬ 
dered in a secondary, a/nl frcquiMitl/ in'a subordinate 
point of view. ,llie great olijccis of this lirai.cli of 
science, s8 intercstiiig to a commercial nation, and so 
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im^mrtant to its nnvigjtnrs, were dispersed through an 
intinity of volumes, and often erroneously given. 
Authorities liarl been seldom cited ; the claims ot na¬ 
tions and iucrividuial.s to the merit of their respective 
diicovenes were too faintly tracctl; the remarks of 
the navigator and traselier, united in the same work, 
destroyed tliat connection and arrangement each might 
separately possess j the dissertations and remarks of 
nautical men h.id multiplied until some of the earliest, 
and luost valnnble were nearly lost amidst the mass o& 
information that existed; so that it appeared neces¬ 
sary at the close sf the eighteenth century, to arrange, 
anci separate tlie stores which preceding ones had af- 
fordeil; and thus to form a general history of llydo- 
graphy, equally iulcrcuiug rt) the navigator, the states¬ 
man and tlic merchant, and to readers in general. 

Such is the gciKTil outline of my plan, which notuith- 
SlundiUK iho iiiimber of volumes marshalled in dread array 
•J'*f(>re me, I should iin.i;'iiie iiii"hl be t.'cecut<‘d m al>out 
.SIX, or at llu: iilinusl in seven tliifkstpcirtos. The Voyages 
of (Ik; preM'iil reign alone amount to more than twiee that 
niinilxM'. { wish not, even if I possessed the aliility, to 
supersede the v.diiahlc colleetions that exist; hiil am 
oiiMoiis to foriTi a work, whieh sliall piodticu a svsteinutic; 
reference to the eonlciits of Uukluyl, Pnrrhas, Tbeurnot, 
Chun hill, llitrrif, and Ait In/, and thus render them more 
generally known, aiidhy coinp.irison with laterprndnriions, 
more correct. An r.ipliinuluit/ (,V4/«/o;'«cof Vov.i;;es, and 
other l*h*losophie,d publicalious eoniiceted with the pio- 
gress of maritime Discovery, will eii.ible the inerchani, and 
the in:tn of scieiitv, to foriii that ^brary, whieh opulent iii- 
(liviJuals, ill the first cointiiercial nuUoti in i£tiropc, shtmld 
have an ambition to possess. * 

“ A work of tills extensive nature, if executeil as it oimht, 
will cleinand a eon-iiilerablc portion of seeliulcd leisure; 
much traii'iuillily of mind; and somo prospect of eom- 
iiteiulatioii from the country it was intended to serve, and 
the [irofessioii, whoH- inforinalioti it was oiigitiallv hroiiglu 
forward to promote. The first vnlninc is now iiefore the 
public, anil I await its decision with respect. The<ieeonH 
would give the Pnrtuf'uusr lyntovrrirs in Indi.i lutlii the' 
year it would then illustrate the eiiti-rprise of our 

coun ryinen, who soon followed the same tr.uk; might 
po>-.d)ly mark the slow, but extirpating progress of The 
liutch, and give a general view of the islands in the Indian 
O.-ran, as discovered by dillereiit navigators, 'nds com¬ 
pletes the second great division; and the aiti'nlion of the 
leader should then be directed to that branch of discovery' 
tshich sprung from the Uchool of Portugal, under tli'e 
forced and ungrateful patronage o(*iipaiu." 

We doubt not tlj.it Mr. Clarke has already weighed 
the magnitude ami ctivy of this task; and we hoiw 
he is aware, that the grotmd he has cho.scn to stand 
on, will probably Itc disputed with eagerness, atid 
sometimes with asperity. He must therefore put uii 
that paaopltf which every literary’ man must occasion¬ 
ally wear. Sotue persons will be oifeuded ^lat he has 
chosen a subject the;^ had intended to discuss j others 
will be ready to attack and abuse a writer who has 
dared to upfiearout of a particitlar circle; Mumliiiigus, 
and S.ni/tiiiigm, will both put on llieir spectacles to 
review this vohimc; and Mr. C. must not^Hiuch, if 
be lin is that there .ire monopolies in literature as well 
as ttisrommerce. 

Having premised thus much we now proceed to our 
'task: 

Tire Pi aspect us which some time ago annfonced the 


Progress of Maritime Discovery', particularly excited 
the attention of the public, as the author declared, 
that the work was undertaken under the auspices of 
Earl Spencer, when at the head of thefAdmiralty 
Board. This nobleman, has therefore, we presume, 
behaved witli the courtesy of literature to Mr. Claikc, 
and smoothed many of the difficulties, which in a 
work of such magnitude, would unavoidably present 
themselves: Mr. Clarke however docs not specify 
what assistance he has thus received, nor has ha 
marked that official information, which we expected 
to have found communicated by the board. In this 
respect the expectations of the public, which had 
been raised very high, will be disappointed; for either 
Mr. Clarke's patron treated him* u.i.l'i'd Chv-rierfield 
treated Johnson j or else Mr. C. which we can h^oidly 
suppose, has inadvertently blended this valuable in- 
formation witli tlie general mass of his work. 

Yet if we compare the present volume, with all 
the preceding Collections of Voyage.s and Travels, 
we must acknowledge that the author lets render, -f 
an essential^crvice to his country > and has certainly 
surpas.sed* hu predecessors. I'lii3 I'aults which aji- 
pear in the arrangemtrU of liis materials, arc not ^q 
great as those which have been long complained 
of, in UaUin/t, Piirchas, Harris, and evejj Ait Ini. 
The style alvo of Mr. C. which is .altsi"';\lynow n 
by his Scrmon3„on the Character, ami Protcssioual 
Duties of Seamen, is perspicuous, elegar/i, and terse. 
The following observations on the conr.’st betvvw.^ 
Home and Carthage, besides its origiud^ty, 
much credit on the author’s heart *' 

“ In tlic. conquest of Carthuge, hiitorians bare only be-, 
hrltl the siibjugatiuii of a mighty republic ovcrwhclmcil by 
its own factious, aii'l the amts of Rome; whereas, iit 
truth, the destruction of the metropolis of Aj'iica .sffccird 
the whole system of ririlized life thronghoul the world. 
The triumph of Rmiie was the triumi’II or the swoiid 
over the milder and more beneficent reign of commercial 
power. Wlieii Caithage fell, the naval anil niercantilo 
ch.irai ter was buried amidst its ruins, and the miliiury ma¬ 
riners of Rome came forward to subjugate anil to delude 
mankind. What a field for relleet;oii is liere open to the 
historian: had Catlhage triiiin(theil, and the Homan power 
been stibilued,* how greatly would the progress of nautical 
science have been advanced; whil.st the v.f/ous.rslions of 
the glolio, united by tlie golden chain of commerce, might 
have cultivated the arts of iicacc, and resjwcted the influ¬ 
ence of the trident. The discovery of the Cape of Good, 
Uopr, and of Amcriea, wouli^ have jift’ordeil at an earlier 
perioil an ample scoite for the genius of ancient comincrre, 
whose resourees amt influence, increased with the lapse of 
ages, would thus not only have meliorated Uie condiuon of 
iniinkind, but would a)so havv^prcteiued til: monopoly of 
i>oiver, and the long tiight of slumber, 'fh; scenes which 
mark the establishment and decline of the Rpmaii empire, 
could not then have disgraced the page of bist'|jry, tior would 
the actions of a Caligtua have tusultcd the cignity- of hu¬ 
man nature.” ? 

The general mass of information tyhlci^he author 
has collected into tlie present volume, muslf* prove of 
iuhnite service to professional men, whose library is 
necessarily contracted to a few books. A greater 
degree of chronological order has also been ob¬ 
served, in this volume, than in any' Collea'l^o of 
Voyages that has appeared, of the same extent. Wo 
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need only refer to the first volume of jislkv to be 
convinced of this. Mr. Clnrke would however have 
given a still greater degree of order and perspicuity to 
liis labo%s, if he had added another secfioti to the 
introduction, and made it contain what now forms 
the first section of the first chaptcr.->-His concise 
view also of Indian History would have been better 
placed at the close of the third section of the intro¬ 
duction. In the body of this work, the page is too 
much surcharged with notes; and though the authorsj 
may plead the autliority of Rui/le, i<i a work of gene¬ 
ral reference; it would liave been better, and less 
labour to himself, if some of the notes had been in¬ 
troduced into the text. 

in which we differ from Mr. 
CJjrfke, and respecting w’bich he appears to merit the 
greatest blame, is for hat'ing placeil his faith so im¬ 
plicitly on Mr. Bryant. Tlio learning and abilities of 
this scholar have dazzled the judgement of f)ur author, 
and thougli he candidly acknowledges the infatuation, 
-SVC lament that he did not rather refer to more origi¬ 
nal writers. Much as we respect Bryant, we 
cannot admire his System; and thought it gives a 
greater plausibility to the history of the earliest pe¬ 
riods, it is too much founded on visionary conjecture, 
to be^admitted as historical authority. Nor are we 
siniyj^iMibour opinion, Mr. Clarke will find it ably 
snp^iorted by the observations of t^aC learned critic, 
W’yttenbatti, in the first volume of his BitUiof/nca 
<Lnln(i, wlio tliere has given a most decided opinion 
“^^st tly system of Mr, Brynnt. 

\ ('fa hr contmurd.) 


0 . Account of the Tdfe and B i Utm's «/ ThomasIleld,T).D< 
/j’v Dngald Stew'art, F. I^S, Edinhnrgh. 

It is with singular pleasure that we point out this 
memoir to the attention of our couinryiiien. I'he 
genius and character of a great pliilosopher delino:itcd,i 
by a man of congenial talents, who possessed the ad¬ 
vantage of intimate acquaintance with the subject of 
his description, and the taculty of describing with ac¬ 
curacy and elegance, cannot fall to yield butii amuse¬ 
ment and instruction. « 

* In the life of a man of intellcctunl*eminence, the 
docum«i).t.s suspecting the most interesting partienlai*| 
are almost alw'ays the most defective,—the train of 
circumstances, wc mean, which served to form his 
mind, the exercises by witich it acquired its strength, 
the motives which npltcld its ardour, and the journal 
of its progress from one degree of attainment to aiu>- 
tiier. Wii/jt important assistance should we derive 
toward theUtraining of,yonng minds to future emi¬ 
nence, had|^c the history of the intellectual progress 
of but a fi|w of those who have risen to mental ex¬ 
cellence mmutcly disclosed! The sangnine speculator 
' can bardl}|forbear supposing that sudt insigh* might 
be obtain^ into tlie means of producing mental vir- 
tnes, thw wo might make as many great men almost 
as weplease. 

Unfortunately many of the circumstances whicii 
operate most powerfully upon the rising mind are 
known only to the individual himself; they havepro- 
, duoa^ dieir efiect at a period when he is not yet pre¬ 
pared toesiimate its importance j he has often forgotten 
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them by tite time he has attained that maturity which 
would cnalilc hint to ^idge lauTccily ut’ their eftects ; 
frequently he never tliinks of recalling them; and 
more frequently still is avirse from taltiiig the trouble 
of recording them tor the sake of olheis. It is the 
man himself who alone is eap.ible of writing the his¬ 
tory of his mind; and it ii sineerely to be reipelled 
that so few men of ennnenee have thoiighl nt con¬ 
ferring this benefit upon posiei ity. 1 low imich is the 
world indebted to Franklin lor that fragment of his 
life which he left behind him! And luiw instructive 
a monument, with all its imperfections', is that me¬ 
moir of himself which Housmmii has given to us under 
the title of his Coni'cssioiis! Impressed with these 
ideas, it was with punttent regret we learned I'roin 
Mr. Stewart that the 4ast illness of Dr. Ilenl intcr- 
sx'pted the design of eolleeling snch facts as h's papers 
or memory could supply, vviili respect to his life, aiul 
the progress of his studies, a task which he hail n»f* 
dertakeii in coiisetjfteiiee of llie truly philosophical 
suggestion of his friend and kinsman Dr. (iregory, 
Incapacilatwl, from the want of materials, lor fur¬ 
nishing that imisortant part of the history of the 
subject of hi.s memoir, wliivb related to the tomiaiioii 
of Iiis mind, and dt'prived, by the uniformity and 
simplicity of bis life, of llrnse incidenU which throw 
light upon a < hnrac(t‘r by exhibiting it in new’ aiul va¬ 
rious situations, Mr. Stewart had little in his power to 
do but to illustrate tlie iialiiie ol ibrit geniua which 
the subject of his iiumioir possessed, and estiiivile ih» 
degr^ of its eminence, by an examiiiali<iu of liis 
\vriting.s. And w-e cannot Init approve of the resolu¬ 
tion of this jiulicioits biographer^‘xpressed in the fol¬ 
lowing words : “ 1 have attcmpleil," says lie, “ to tins 
best of my abilities, (instead of retailing detached 
fragments of conversations, or recording insul.ated and 
unmeaning occurrences), to cunumniicate toothers 
the "general impressions wliiib Dr. Ueid's cliaiacter 
h:ft left on my own mind.'' That Mr. Stewart lias 
executed this undertaking with uncommon sncif,* 
wc believe will be quest!-jiied Ity no ni.an of utider- 
standiiig and taste w’ho .shall {x-ruseihis lilile memoir. 
Few as the particnlars are which he has mentionefl of 
the life which he meant t'l record, lie has exliihite"! .a 
picture distinct in the outline, and not devoid of vi¬ 
vidness ill the colouring. He has presented a lif<*, 
however simple and*unvaried, truly dislingiiished by 
the philosophical virtues, executing the important 
offices of husband, of fattier, t>f a Christian pastor, 
of tlie teacher of youth, with exemplary fidelity; a 
life devoted to the severest, the most siililitne and 
important studies, and distinguished for eminent suc¬ 
cess ill them; a life remarkable fof the commaivl 
which it^nanilested its owner to possess over his pas- 
and a life eminent for proofs of t)i« qnickcA 


sioiis 


and strongest benevolence toward his tellow crc.iliires. 
We cniiiiot however help inclining to the opinion 
that Mr. Stewart, from an over anxiety to avoid the 
abuse of.dehails, into which some biograjiliers have 
fallen, and to esca])e the imputation of lediousitcss 
even from those not peculiarly interested in the history 
of a: simple pliilosopher, has run a little into thetimio- 
sitc extreme. It would surely Ii.ave been not a iiitla 
instructinc to fiave learned f'ruiu Mr, btevvart some of 
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the haV>iU of «tijdy of Dr. Reid, with which he cannot or instinctive principles, he h.is brought the scienoe of 
fail to be arcptaiiited. Was thete no peculiarity which 1 minil into a state more pfi’plexed and unsatisfactory 
distin^uisheii these habits ? A very fine instance of than lliat in which it was ktt by Locke and his suc- 
tli.it spec’cs of fiitormaiion which wc here nii.ss, may ccs.snrs. f 

be frnn Mr. Stewart himself, in his life of 4. That his philosophy, bv sanctioning an appeal 

Dr. Smith} wlieie he tells n.s that Dr. Smith dictated from the decisions of the lo.irncd to the voire ot the 
all his writ tigs to,in amanuensis, and Mr. Iliiinewrote | multitude, i.s unfasounil.le to ,i spirit of free inquiry, 
all Ins wiih his own liatul. ' And lends adunional st.ibility to jjo pul nr errors. 

What we legard as the most v.ilu,iblc p.irt of tliis In bis reply to these r>b’)eet|oiis, Mr. Stew-art has 
nnem.iir is the view of the .spirit and .scope of Dr. jtiiot only S("t the merit of the. writings which he do- 
Reid's philusopliy. We have long r<‘gielte<i tlial tlie j fends in a clcareT light, hut has laken oci,.rsion to add 
writings ol this pIiiloso|)lH-r, the Inst who in tiie laiKius illustritiuns which will not a little facililato 
Kcieiice (jf Mind desmses the title of Interpieter of the stnely of these W'rUings to those who for the hrsC 
Nature, should he s,, liide known, es[if< tally in tin* lime luuleit.ike it. 

southern part of this kingiliSuj and *we fondly hope 'I'lie merit ol the writings of to 

dial (he illustration heie aii'onli d of tlicir Iiigli ineriiv, the futuri' 1. hours ot tlie }>l'.iloso)<!!< r, and the 
aii<l the expo.stire of till' picjuditcs whiih liave heeii gic's ol tlie M-ience of unnd, b. illU'ti.iiiiig the tru& 
raised against thi ni liy holil ti usurers, who iiesertook mode of philosi'phisiiig. and setting the first example 
■tl'i; pains to tiTidersl ind tl'ciii, will pave the way to a of tlie pi.u tire, is the (hid point winch Stewart lia.a 
inoic geneial dillnsi .>11 among oni«connti vincii of llie eiiile.iioiired to illu,trate. Hut tlieie is another spe- 
advani.iges wliii li a caidul study ol them cannot lail cies ot utility pii...essc'd by the,e writings w hirh de*-. 
to produce serves to be ^.inled out, llieir nniiv.illed efficacy in 

Tlie distinguishing char.K terislic of the philosophy leading .i vamii.g mind to think. l’,y the perspicuity 
of Reid is tins; tint wliere.is all liis predecessors in nf ( X|)ies,ion wliidt Re«l employs, and the nneom-. 
the study of mind employed llieniseUes in foiming mou <leariuss ot his conceiitioiis. he excites the re- 
aibitr.iry theories, as Descartes in the study ot the Ret tion of hi., le.iders upon their own mental opera* 
niatciial woild aecounted by sorbees for the motions lions so skillully, that they ■•nescaieeh- seiui'-h^l the 
of the healeiily bodies, I^r, Reid, on the other hand, excitioii. And qn<itiestionably the finest scliool for 
adopted the indmtiio method followed hy Sir Is.i.ie this most iinportaiit and diliieult of all .ic</.;ircments, 
Newton, and by an exaniinalioivof the ])h:vnoinena ot the power ol leliectiiig on the operations |f our owa 
mind of wliii h we arc eoiisi ious, cnde.ivonred ^o rise minds, is tlie writings of Dr. Retd. V 

to till-general laws which regulate our mental opera- One of the chief tilings too which niK^."- 
lions. '1 he illuslrakuns which Mr. Stewart has stated llioiiglits, and jicrierts our reasonings, isllic ambiguity 
ol the absolute necessity ol following this method ex- ol words. And one of the most import.mt securities 
clusivcly in the study 1)1 mind as well as of matter, of which we can possess .against the f.ilsc reasoning, 
the merit of Dr. Reid in setting the first example ol either of oiher.s or of oiirselvc.s, is the faculty of de- 
this just mode •! enquiry, and of his success in the tecling wiili readiness this ambiguity. Of all tho 
prosecution of it, drserie the greatest attention. .The productions yet ollered to the world none arc to bo 
pr.iise indeed ol tbe inductive method of pliilocu- V'ompared with Reid's in their power of comiiiuni- 
phising is now in every body's mouth, bat very many eating this important faculty. He has pointed out 
seem not to know what ii is Ih^ are praising. It is with the greatest acutcnes.s the ambiguity in a great 
at lea.st no uncommon thing to find an author set out variety of the most <»nunon terms ; and lias shewn 
with a w'arm panegyric on the inductile philosophy, the fallacy of so many argunients to depend entirely 
and the /cgnAc /'/b/osi'p/imo// of Newton, who alter- on this partitMlar, that Uie person who studies his 
wards tills iiis book with nothing but extravagant and (Writings becomes habituated to thfs spdi^es^. detec* 
onfou'uled llieorie.?. Air. bteivart in this sketch, and lion, an<l is in a great measure dclivereJ from thu 
in his FMmeiiU of thr Philosophy ntj the Human Mind, danger of being misled by it. 

has done more to diflnsc just notions on this subject. The accurate use of language is the last important 
than any author ot the present age with whom we lesson we shall mention which*thc student may derive 
are acquainted} and it was with singular pleasure we from the writings of Reid. The inestimable im- 
obsorved here an intiiiiatioii that he means still farther portanee of this, either to ensure success ili our inqui- 
lo prosecute tho subject, anil to illu.strate more fully lies, or to communicate our ideas to othexi, needs nq 
the application pf the analytical mode of investigation illustration. It is reinarkabll that in tl/e subject of 
to the subjct t ol mind. ^ mind, where attention to this circunistain^ is of the 

Mr Stewart has liassed the objections stated to the greatest importance. Dr. Reid was almost tie first man 
philosophy of Reid utiRev four heads. ^ who sterns to havp attempted it. His wrinngs are .sq * 

l.Tnat he has assumed grnliiitioiisly, in all his remarkable fur this improvement, and the sdvantages 
reasonings, that theory eoiircrning the human soul of it are so visible in them, that it is scjrceljMpossible 
which the scheme of materialism ealU in uuf.stiou. for the student not to become enamoured of^. It is 
■J. That his views lend to damp the ardour of phi- impossible, too, that from the observation of the accu- 
losophtcal curio.sity, by .staling, as ultimate facts, phae- rate use of language in these writings, he should not 
nomena which may be resolved into principles more acquire, together with the taste for it, tbe posscssioi^ 
timple and general. also in *ome degree of that important advantge. s* , 

3. That by an unnecessary multiplicalionoforigiDal ' ' 

« 
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♦. A lidtertbttNMeDuleontheinconfrmertibltTruth 
ofL'hrhtiunity. Printud h}i Seagrave, at CAic/iettn', 
/or J. Robson, Hatchard, and Longman.—(lv.’ino.. 
88 pa§js.)~i^frf»f«/ri/ to the Duke of I<ccds. 

Tills work, as the .author informs us in liis Preface, 
is a re-publication of Mr. Ix:slie's Short and coai/ 
MrlJwd iTith the Demis j somewhat .abridged and cur¬ 
tailed, so as to simplify and concentrate the argument 
The original Author, adds the Editor, was a man of 
singnl.ar goodnessand sincerity; and of sujjerior talent*# 
and education. He w'as not originally intended for 
the Church; but was educated for the Bar, and 
tniincd up to the habits of deep thinking and close 
reasoning in the study of the law. At length, weary 
w!tp*><L and intricacy of th.it study, and dis- 

with the contentious part of the profession, he 
holly relintjuished it; and applied himself to Di\i- 
niiy. He took Holy Orders at a time of life w hen 
his iudgment was in its full maturity; and when his 
theological studies, being engrafted on his forensic at- 
tainuicnts, eminently qualified him to stand forth the 
able and undaunted advocate of trnc^digion. This 
Jie did with the purest zeal upon all occasions • several 
of which occurred to call lain forth, during the two 
last years that James II. remained on the throne 
cspoi^lly in the Korth of Ireland, where Mr. Ix?slie 
thq^^Wiided, and w'.as Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Connor. It is pleasing to record ^le character given 
ot him lit his co-icni|iorary Dr. Hicks ; ‘ Coieum- 
\inate le.irling attended with the true.st humility, the 
* V'toetest^ety without the least tincture of morosenc.ss, 
tvitn^^a^vcr.sation to the last degree lively and spirit¬ 
ed, rendered him the delight of mankind ; so that he 
made more converts to a sound faith and a Iioly life, 
than any other man of his timif.' 

Although he had been a zealous opposcr of all the 
arbitrary measures of the Sovereign in Ireland, his 
principles did not allow him to take the oaths to 
Government at the Revolution. Being therefore de¬ 
prived of his preferment, he removcii to England; 
and was here very generally esteemed, as a truly good 
man, and a most sound and able divine.' 

The plan which Leslie followed is tlius de¬ 
scribed; • • 

*.lic method I shall take is, to lay down suA 
iulr.s or marks, as to the truth of mailers of fart in general, 
that, where tlicy all meet, such matters of fact r.iiinot be 
false: And I shall then proroed to shew, that all these 
rules DO meet in ihe matters of fact of Moses, and of Cihrist; 
and tlKit they do xot meet in the matters of fact of Maho¬ 
met, and t^c Heathen Deities; nor can possibly meet in 
any impos^re whatsoever. 

'i The Rules arc these: 

•' I. TlA the matter of fart be such, that menfs out¬ 
ward 5cns£, their eyes and ears, may be judges of it. 

II. * 01:11 it be done publicly in the fare of the world. 

*' Ilf. fThat not only public monuments l>e lA|>t uji in 
meraoiy if it, but some outward actions be performed. 

" iVyThsit such monuments, and such ariioiis or ob- 
aervances, be instituted, and do continence from the time 
that the matter of fact was done.” 

The learned Dr. Middleton employed himself to 
find out some false Fact to which the four Marks 
loi^ht be applied; and this he did for twrenty years 
without being able lo find one: this he con- 
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fessed himself to Archbidiop Seeker.—fp. Sfi, Sole, 
SCO al«) En< ylop. .trlw-e 'llici>l>i;;y.) 

\Veho|n:tlic cisct'llent intentions ot tlic Editor will 
be accompli.shcd by the present comix'iid-uiu ; in ilm 
ex-ccution of which he Ins shewn hiiuwlf perfect 
master of the original. 

.5. Of JjtUiar^ iuslituliotts, 

Mr. Kuitor, 

In the course of my rp;uling the public p.ipcrs, I 
w.as happy to learn, that such an establislniient as a 
Literary Society on an extcnsii-c plan was proposed iit 
France—the principal object of wbicli was to encou¬ 
rage men of giytins, who disiinguisbeil (liemscives by 
writing books of merit* or who nvidc any new dis¬ 
coveries in the Arts ami Sciences, or oilieiwisc torined 
any judicious arrangements tliat iniglittcnd to increase 
the stock of general knowledge, .ni*l promote ilio 
milily and happine.ss of m.iiikiiid .—(iut jiiopMlE^ 
h-inliT /iiiirlnii. * 

Such an esta'.dishment, if planned .villi wisdom, and 
conducted witli pruoence, might be aiti'iuicd with 
many s.ilul.iry ctlects. It would teed to exeima .Ic.siio 
for general knowledge among the >»fiuT.il el.iss of 
m.mkmd: it would raise a spiiii of emnl.ition among 
the learnetl to cx.eel in the dith n ul branebes of Lite- 
ratnre to which tliuir genius pointe.l: it would be tiio 
means of diseovuiing men (if p.irls who otlierwiso 
might lutve lived all along in obscurit)' 

‘i'lie expi'iioe attending llie (ormation (jf such a 
X:ition,il Institiitiiiii uoiil.l be very ineonsnlerable in¬ 
deed. '1 here arc few per.son.s, it is presiim.'d, in tlie 
Biitish Empire, possesn'd of %ny capital, btil who 
wotdd (hceiUilly contriliute to the siijiport ol' such « 
liberal establislinient. The establislinu nt inigiit bo 
denominated, “ The Impt itul Lilnuii/ i lunn (f tin- 
lain." 

from having the example of ttu li a National In- 
s*titution. in lime, the diU’eicnt counties and .«hires 
would be induced to form .simil.ir est.iblisliments for 
objects of less importance; such .is encouvaging ibo 
education of the lower cl.iss ot iii.inkind ; loiniing 
subscription schools: granting preninims to teacliers 
who made the best schol.iis, and to scholars who dis¬ 
tinguished ihcniscives among their fellows. 

'I'liese associations b'-iiig once formed in conntiet 
and shires, by degtees pari.ilies would see the .advan¬ 
tages resulting from tlieni, and would not fail to hjrna 
similar Baruchial lastitnlions, so that in a short (icriod 
the whole Britisli Empire would iK-come a Literary 
Empire; and in itsdiilerent disisions and subdivisions, 
into kingdoms, provinces, counties, shires and pa- 
rislws, would emulate each oihcr»in trying which 
would ^nakc the greatest advances and iiiiproveniL'iitt 
in general knowledge. 

1 am happy to see by your Journal, that lecture¬ 
ships for improvement in philosophy are e.stal>liihed in 
difierent towns in England —1 bone they will become 
more general —I’erhaps by your insertitig these hints, 
it may tend to rouse tho mind of some Iriend to 
Science to say something more in the la-li.ilt #f learn¬ 
ing, and in the meantime, you will oblige a consiant 
reader. W. iVL 

LVtinia I'hule, lOfh JUarcA, 1803, 
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C. Oh the ancient itinerant Minttrde, 

Mr. KniTOR, * 

It is obvious from numerom argnmentf, and I be¬ 
lieve generally acknowledged, that the Poems, which 
we have received from the ancients, were sung by 
them in their feasts and on other particular occasions. 
This, we find, was the custom so far back as the age 
of Homer. In the Odyssey we find several instances 
of it, and it is even reported, that the bard himself 
was ^an itinerant minstrel. From these observations 
it appears singular, that our curiosi in antiquities 
should testify no solicitude to recover som'e fragments 
of the rude music of those times. Fraijciscus Niger, 
an author perhaps little known, has very ingeniously 
drawn up a table of their measures, which tliuugh not 
intelligible to me, might in thediands of some of your 
learned correspondents prove as interesting to the |Hib- 
liCfcj ts amusing to themselves, when elucidated. I have 
IBStd tliem myself in a Paris edition of Virgil, printed 
in 15U0, in which is quoted a pasAge from the above 
author. Though somewhat obscure, from the anti¬ 
quity of the type, I have made it out for the better 
information of your readers. '* Carmina d caiwndo 
dicta smt: qumnuitkeantata fuermt, dwinutn nomen 
tn tttrpU'stmumJledmimvm convertunt: vocalis veto har- 
tttonia tn roce consist it; qua composita carmina decaii- 
tantur. Hujm species sunt quinque^’ scilicit, htroica 
gravis, heroica Mia, elegiaca, sapphica et lyrica." 
Should you express any desire to see them, I wUl send 
you n/ac-sionlc. Your's, ^ 

March :i5. ?. 

• See Blarkwell’s Inquiry into the Lite awl Writings of Homer. 


MANNERS. 

Mr. Editor, 

THE remark-s yon oflered in your last Journal on 
the subject of Duelling were at least seasonable. ^ It 
is a subject to which our attention is too often directed, 
but on wliicli, as you justly observe, it i.s difficult to 
form any determination, and it is certainly more dif- 
lii'ult to etlect any change in the comnion modes of 
thinking, and in tlie common practice. The most ri¬ 
gid moralists have agieed to speak with reserve on a 
subject wliich they presume requires great delicacy and 
cautious interference. Even the Address from the 
Society for the suppression of Vied declares, that “ it 
is not their intention to shock the feelings of modern 
life, by attempting to circumscribe those ordinary 
gratifications, winch the enlarged freedom of the pre¬ 
sent times has sanctioned^ and prescribed." This is 
surely making great allowance, for what is it that may 
nor shelter itself Hiidcr “ the feelings of modern life?” 

Without, therefore, employing the usual arjjuments 
again.st duelling, founded on the laws cf hea- 
vx-n or earth, 1 should be glad to know whether 
tlie continuance of the practico does not in a great 
measure arise from what some, in tliis case, may 
chuse to call the " ghrious uncertainty of thp law." 
What does the nineteenth Article of war prescribe ? 

Nor ssliall any officer or soldier upbraid another 
far refusing a challenge •, since, according to these our 
orders, they do but the duty of soldiers, who ought 
to subject themselves to discipline: anJ we d» acquit 


and discharge all men who have quarrels offered, or 
challenges sent to them, of all disgrace or opinion of 
disadvantage in their ob^ience hereunto: and 
shall upbraid them, or oftend in this case/shall bo 
punished as a challenger.” 

No terms can be more express than these, but it is 
equally certain that they are of no kind of use. Thera 
9rc otlier ways of disgracing a man than by upbraiding 
him, and this law is evaded with great ease and safety 
«by profound silenre, or what is called sending a man 
to Coventry.” In what a situation then are officers of 
the army ? punished if they accept, and punished yet 
more severely if they refuse a challenge. The only 
eftectual remedy, therefore, must be, to introduce 
new habits of thinking, or feeling; Os. "t of 

honour, and this might gradually be done by the inici- 
ence of high example. In the course of half a century 
the point of jicrsonal honour might be rendered ob« 
solete, and no courage be considered as tried, that bai 
not been tried against the enemies of our country. 
Yet my hopes of such a salutary change are not very 
sanguine, sini^ the same absurd principles may be 
found in th^very highest ranks as in the lowest. The, 
primary motive for duelliag among military and naval 
men is the establishment of their courage, or the pre- 
vention of any suspicion or imputation. With ^oun- 
kers, therefore, who have not “ fleshed their —'rds," 
this may be an ap^ogy, but what shall we .say, when 
men go out to adjust their private disputi < in this 
way, whose whole lives have been a demor. tration of m- 
undaunted courage in the most perilous circu istance® ■' 
Is it forgotten that not many months ago, ' .obJ'j 
Lord, immediately after he had atchieved one of tlie 
most brilliant victories of the late war, with a force 
totally disprojK)rtioncd“to that of the enemy, received 
and accepted a challenge from another Admiral as 
brave as himself? Was it necessary for such men to 
prove their counage ? The question is surely an insult 
to the human understanding. 

Still, Sir, let it be remembered that tlie proof of 
courage was, and must have been the origin of the 
duel, (for the personal fombat of ancient times was an 
aflair of a veiy diflerent natuge) and this being the 
case, permit mef to advert to what is hinted at in your 
L'st Journal, respecting the extension of Vjip duelling 
principle to " raemters of parliament, barristers, 
divines, physicians, apotliccaries, attornies, merchants, 
bankers, and private persons of various denomina* 
tions." Your paper remarks that it will tequire 
some fresh illustrations of the necessity of duelling, in 
order to prove diat these gentlemen have allegitimate 
right to be included in the /cgiqji of honour.!' 

An humble attempt to aflbrd these illustrations is 
the chief purpose of my present communiation, and 
with Sir Roger de Coverley, I think " mush may bo 
said on both sides." In the first place, it must be * 
observed, that personal courage, although it be most 
iuiercsting to gentlemen of the army, is rot nmited to 
(hem. The reputation of it is tvery thing to them, bnt 
it is something to men of all ranks, something highly 
useful, much applauded, and therefore naturally to be 
desired. Military men have continual opportunities 
of earning it, and it is expected from them; the . 
of U is crimutal } bat in private life, ihete are fow 
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op|)ortunitics of shewing it> and those nccidcutal; 
courage is no man’s husint ss, and the want of it is no 
crime, although an inconvenience. Yet all men are 
siisccpl|ble of an qffhmt ; all can equally feel an in> 
dignity^nd the custom of the times prescribes no 
other method of resenting it than what is adopted by 
military men. Rut although this be undeniable, we 
must ob.ii'rve tliat custom, or public opinion, has wot 
yet done that ll^r private characters which it has done 
ior sohliers. I’rivaie duelling, therefore, if I may tip 
call it, i^ not so generally sanctioned, and it requires a 
certain rank in life to prevent it from becoming an 
object of public ridicule. Every person will be sen¬ 
sible of ihi» who attends to the events of the day, and 
. ..I.lch are usually made upon them. 
'Htere is something grand and imposing in the sound 
" of the words hunker of merchant, and we read of then- 
duels with great gravity, and look to their quarrels as 
to a public concern. Btit let two shopkceiiers, two 
apothcrarics. or two attornies take the licld, and they 
arc immediately satirized in prose and verse; .and 
in:)y think themselves happy if ihcy^scape the print 
shops. Yet why should we think ^//ci/ Sbnsc of injury 
less acute than that of otlmr persons embarked in coin- 
luerci.il pursuits } The distinction i.s surely frivolous, 
bul^’e know it is common : we know it is sanctioned 
b^jjtiUie opinion. A few day days ago, one of our 
comts was applied to, for a rule .^gainst an apothecary 
who h.ii (.li.illengcd a physician. The provocation 
^ was, thal the apothecary had altered the doctor's pre- 

* i^criptii^i here iti strict propriety tiie doctor ought to 

h'!^v«;^^llciiged the apothecary, but he contented him¬ 
self witli writing another prescription, and sending it 
to be m.idc up by another apothecary. Such c.ase.s 
have of late been common, atiU would it be very extra¬ 
vagant to suppose that mortar-thumpers and quill- 
dri\ers were secretly bribed by some reforming 
society, to bring duelling into ridicule ? 

1 have, however, allowed, that atffonts may talte 
place in private life which may as lavijatly be resented 
\>y the sword, as those of tlte army or navy, and those 
atfronts 1 will suppose to be>sucb as attach to charac¬ 
ter, honour, veracity^ or integrity. But it remains 
now to be stated on die other nand,*tbataldioug!i this 
sot'uds very well in tlieury, it is really nothing oin 
practice, it is a defence of which they may avail 
themselves in the gross, but it is nothing when they 
come to the detail. Of the many duels that have been 
fought, cr challenges sent, between private persons, 
how many have been occasioned by impeachments of 
tiicir pnpessional character, or bow many of tlieir 
quarrels {lave been in the remotest degree connected 
with diMF jirofemonM tale-ts':* The number, 1 s|upect, 
will be mund very few. And here is the irrecuncilc- 
abk (UlfA eace betwixt their dueb and those of mlUary 

• mill, ^^t the latter are ever occasioned by one leading 
feeling, a regard for tbeir pivfewunai character, and 
are prqmptfd by one cruel ntcemty, ^e opiqim of their 
feUwe-toldien and of the public. 

To su{^se the contrary will bring on a train of 
wbiouical reflections, which, however, I have no 
wish to repress. We all remember when the late 
. ^JChencellor of the Exchequer accepted a chidleoge, 
'Imd on tte (iay appro|>riated foi ^ d|idu of that re¬ 


ligion, to preserve which was" one motive of the war, 
went to Wimbledon^ and received his antiigonist's flra. 
The question with the public at large on that occasioa 
was, whether Mr. Pitt had any vety urgent necessity 
to prove his c<iiirai;e ? Whether tighting w.is essential 
to his oiiicial situation, and if so, whether it waa 
necessary to him as First Lord of the Treasury, or as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? And those who allowed, 
for the sake of suppo.sition, that bravery iniglit be re¬ 
quisite, were yet prompted to inquire, whether any 
doubts could be cniertaiued of his c<iurage, who had 
held the office of Premier, and defended the Treasury 
garrisoator 15 years, ag.iinst thegreatesi combination of 
besiegersevSr formed; wholiad rcduccdtiicenemyfroin 
between and 30i) eftbetive men to a small corps luit 
exceeding sixty, and who,abovc all,had made that grand 
sortie in the winter 17y'’-3, and captured some of the 
bravest of the enemy, who enlisted afterwards in hit 
own service ? Could this man's courage be do n l wi st f ? 
Or was it necessify for him to prove it by going to 
Winihledoii, and making that apology, under Abcr- 
shaw's gibbet, which he refused U|)on the Treasury 
Bench?—These arc questions to which no satisfactory 
answer has yet been oflered, and it yet remains a point 
undetermined, how far a minister of state is obliged 
to vindicate his conduct by powder and b.ill. 

We have hearth of other tluels by members of par¬ 
liament, which, however, had no relation to their 
professional characters. I'he dispute was not, wliich 
was the greatest onitor, or the most /.c.slous ixitriot, 
bu( (in general) whether a member of the .senate was 
at all times obligedto keep a civil tongue in his head ? a 
question which may be adjuste^by tlic ciy a{order, and 
the correction of the.Spiff A tr, much more odbctually than 
by the cry of frc. Indeed the general prcjndict? ii so 
strong against this mode of settling lUlmles, that 1 
presume very few of our senators think it any part of 
tlteir qualijieation to *' snutF a candle with a pistol at 
<wenty yards." 

We have heard likewise of duels in which one of 
the parties was a clergyman. Those who incline to he 
grave on such a subject want no aid from me to sup¬ 
ply them with apposite reflections. But tlie cause of 
these di.sputes never bad any connection with their 
profession. They did not take the fleld for high church 
or low church: they did not put themselves in the 
way of martyrdom in defence of the articles or the ho¬ 
milies. Of two instances of the kind which present 
themselves to my memory, in the one, tlte dispute wax 
concerning a horse, and in the other, concerning a 
strumpet—two anim.ils wliich, 1 am sorry to say 
it, occasion more duels in private life than the whole 
system of Zoology besides. • > 

Wijh respect to other professional gentlemen, th« 
same remark may be extended to their case. If a 
physician fi^ts, it is not to Vindicate his skill. If an 
apothecary takes the field, it is not in defence of his 
medicines. If a young merchant accepts a rhal- 
Icnge^ it is not because lie is accused of overdraw¬ 
ing bis banker, or refusing to pay his bills wlien 
due. The dispute will, in nine cases outef ten, bo 
found to bingo on a p<dnt which cannot lie determined 
in the cham^'r of commerce. \\’hy, therefore, duelling 
should be’ tfougbt incqmbcnt oq tho-c from whom • 
• . 
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pnnclnnlity ralb<‘r than cour.i{;p y: expected, I know 
not. But itishi)'h timctoinqnire whether the principle 
may not ultimately be carried into the busincs.<j of the 
counlinst-house? It will then he a matter of some danger 
to rcfu<ie a man credit, and theimjwrtincnccof present¬ 
ing a bill when clue must be resented, or practised only 
by those who ate re.idy to <:•) mit. This, indeed, may 
lead to a new systc in of book-keeping; all debts will 
be considered as debts of honmir, attd the day of 
payment will be kc*pt at the risk of the debtor’s life. 
Fewer books will therefore he noecNsary, but not fewer 
clerks, as some must be engaged for the e.xpress pur¬ 
pose of vindicating the honour of the houye. and oe- 
rasionally calling out the Commissionersqf (lustoms or 
Fxeise, or any other gentlemen who ehuse to adhere 
to the old rude system of doing Itusinc'ss. 

I have now, sir, endeavoured to advance a little 
p ro a nd con, on the obligations to duelling in private 
li73?*^I have stated, however, rather what is the com¬ 
mon opinion than what are my private sentiment.s. 1 
have Jio desoe that the Proprietors of the Liler.iry 
Journal should be requested to give up my name, tliat 
I m.iy be ch.dlenged for any thing here adtaneed. It 
mm in private lile wll liglit, all I ex[K'et is, lliat their 
dispute.s shall end in the decision of some question in 
which they arc profos.sioiially concerned. If the gen¬ 
tlemen of the cloth will employ ollirr weapons than 
arc mentioned by the Apostle, let it he to settle some 
doctrinal jwint. If gentlemen of the bar call one an¬ 
other out, let it be to adjust some <]tiestion beyond the 
comprchen.sion td a speci.-d jury, and if they “ l*te 
the dust,” let it be lor the good of the jrrolession. 
As to medical men, peHiaps some latitude m.ay bo al¬ 
lowed, for to tlifir liimonr be it spoken, in the choice 
of tlitir we.nvms, they base, always been found to 
•elect tlrosu which are most harmless. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, ' 

Qi'IKTCS, 


r OLITIC S. 

i, Chiiractfr of the Ai nni ot the French Re/iiihlir.* 

THIS aiiny, if we consider the heterogeneous pro¬ 
perties which it conihincs, and the success which h.as 
attended its ctVorts, i.s one of the. most extraordinary 
phaenomena in the history of man, .and not less in- 
stiuetive to the student of human nature, than to the 
general .and the statesman. 

It will not he forgotten in the p.agc of history, that 
the army which has driven Ircfore it in every situation 
the best disciplined troi^ps, and the most exi)erienccd 
generals in Kuu'di?, was composed of soldiers of the 
lino without orirer, and of raw and incxjierienccd 
volunteers, commanded by men who never bel'orc 
had seen an army, by dealers in needles and thread 
(Jourdau); monks (Pichcgrii)} phy.sicians (Doppet); 
bairisters (Moreau); coiirninu soldiers (Ma.s.sena); 
dancers (Muller, Victor); carmen (Brune); «jiiack- 
doetors (Massot); painters (.Cartanx): teaeing niasieis 
(Augereap); cooks (Ohampioimet), &.c. The indi- 

• See a treatise, entitled, “ SummorY Anount lutii Jfi.'/htn- 
Chaiaitf' of the vifiiieHl Kurnpeim Puirns m the lah 

ftor;' iroinuhicb utcst 01 Utc ideas iuUie Motling fapcr ate 
borrowed, ' ' 


tary system of the monarchy fell along wltli it, and 
the offirers, who were attached to the monarchy, either 
retired into obscurity, were tlriven aw.iy, or assassin.a> 
ted. The ditferent depaitments of the coup/y fur¬ 
nished a numher of battalions according to fnc mea¬ 
sure of their population. And in thi.s state the French 
army stoixl at the rommencement of the war. The 
ditferent courts of Kurope treated with contempt the 
opposition wltich such a rabble could pre.sent to their 
ck%igns. A general officer, of high and deserved 
reputation, boasted at that time that he could mareh 
thnnigh France with a regiment of Prussian Imssars, 
armed only with staves. And no one recollected that 
similar predictions had been rn.adu and disappointedjj’ • 
the commcnremeiit of the rcvolutiotTirr *Arnen'*v>. 
when a general olHecr bravely said in the British IIou^' 
of Commons, that he rconld man h from one end tf 
America to the othtr, tiith ISi itish .sofdirrh •, and 
general Burgoigne, on tlie same occasion, cried ont, 
hold up a jLxi btoomhticks, and th> i/ mil imstanllij run 
aicai/. 

That mistru.sl«>if themselves, and consequent cow¬ 
ardice which*lhc consciousness of their ignorance 
inspires into nndiseiplincd tfoops, anil which is their 
princip.al defect, was changed into confidence by the 
first retrograde movement of the oppo.sing armies, v’.iul 
by the infinite industry with which the officer# ... 
vonred to work upo» the vanity of their soldiers, and 
to make them believe that they had a pii\si>na^iiitii (i>t 
in tlic siieccsses of the army. The ardour cilhnnuni- / 
cated by the great e\enl of the revolutioV'. ga'" 
mighty force to the minds of Freiiclimen, into /;i(- 
e\er direction they might be turned. And before thi.s 
had time to cool, anotlier impulse, of vast temporaiy 
|iowcr, was added: Rofecspi«*rrc mounted the revo¬ 
lutionary throne, and erected the <lotninion of tenor. 
I’liis drove the young men to the army, and kept them 
thyre; this stimulated (he generals to excessive indus¬ 
try and cnterpiize, as disgrace and death w.is the ne¬ 
cessary < onsei]uenee of failure; this furnished resources 
with the most lavish, and unparalleled prodigality. 
The expellee ol success, In men, or in resources, v .is 
coiinicd for nothing} success itself was the object to 
be obtained, it S a solid observation, that the man 
wkt) is desperate enough to throw away bis own life, 
is master of the life, of any other man. And when 
France saerifieed her means of present and future hap¬ 
piness to her military eiUerprizes, it was impossible 
she should not obtain advantages* over nations, who 
wished to contend with more prudence and parsimony. 

Neither the French officers nor men wdre com¬ 
petent to the manoruvriiig of jn army; by conse- 
qnenci^ they durst not attempt any movemeht which 
was the least complicated. Necessity, aftd that 
promptitude of invention u[Km the spur of t^e occa¬ 
sion which distinguishes Frenchmen, suggcstcdjLOtliem 
a new species of warfare. Turenne, Conde, and the 
rest of their school, carried on a war of raovements j 
next followed that of sieges; Frederic of Prussia in¬ 
troduced .1 particular .system of tactics and maineuvres. 
The French, unqualified for systematic and orderly 
fighting, sought lo reduce the waf to importsiit affairs 
of posts; instead of lines, which could not bejj;;.’* 
served without difficulty, they formed close columns} 
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they reduced their Ixittlcs to attacks on certain points, 
soiijctiincs on one only: nnd by biii^Miles ri)n>.tjullv 
iiiceceding each other, anil ticbli troops Mipplying ilj»‘ 
)jla('e {8Wiose who were driven back, the strong lines 
ot the Ai\trians were at last broken, as a wall yields to 
the redouhled ert'ortsut'the baltering-rani and cannon. 

'Ihe particular ihar.ieter of the soldiers themseUes 
had no little intluriiee upon the fotfnnc of the arthv. 
TI.i' 1‘ iemli eunimoti soldier i.s distingnished lor a cer¬ 
tain kitid of practical intelligence t^d sagacity Ix’/oad 
the s.dilitrs of almost any other country. This arise.s 
pr.'b.ibly tn.m .1 peculiar .alertness of mind possessed hy 
till-' I'lnmo" people of France, and .a faeility of being 
imeresled by the ijnickncss ot their passions in ordi- 
iv'iy and passing oecurrenccs, which excites in iheiii a 
ket Iter attention than is paid by other nations. This 
pn>])crty tits remaik.ably the Fieiii h for tliat desultory 
species ot warfare which lliey pursued. In tlie midst 
of a mmeinent tliat is appaicnlly ronfe.sed, inJisidnal 
iiitelligeiiec taiables every man to find Iiis place. 'I’he 
in.inn'uvre, instead ot being executed in a body, is 
perfoimed individually; and with 4 jie advantage of 
a snperiiir degree of tjiiickness in the Wttcr case titan 
in the former. The eagot^einio.dly by whicli a I'leiirh- 
inan is .lelnaled geneiaily furnislies him with all the 
kitfcwledge within hi.s reach coneerning the scene in 
is acting. Wlien a company anives at a 
post, or the stiut of ground whi%li it is to occupy, in- 
stc.id ot lying la/ily on the e.itth, the soldiers examine 
s llie |)o J in every point of view, reconnoitie, and form 
j^ns ^ atUck or deleiiec. In eointiclenee with this 
cn^^i^tion is an iincomnion practice of the eojiiinand- 
ers, who disclose without reserve tlieir plans to tlic 
army. In every circle of otiicers or soldiers tlie.se 
plans are discussed, and rcflsoncd on. 'I'he men by 
this means become familiarized with what is to be 
done, and belter qualitied to carry it into execution 
And not unfrcqueutly important bints are dcrued 
from observations made in the. ranks ; many examples' 
ot:cur in history of great success wlilcii m.ty be Iraeed 
to llte discoveries or c lcservalions of simple .soldiers. 
Kveu the bodily activity of*the Fieia h soldieih is of 
great conscqncnce,in that sjvccies of wartaic wlmii 
they adopted. And the excessive v*uiilyof the Fieiicli 
'Thar.vcter gives wMtidetful tacility in exi.iiitig onaila- 
tion among the soldiers, and urging them on cither to 
brave danger, or to endure hanksliips. 

The qvitckne.ss and skill too with wliich the Frencit 
altered their modeSof lighting, whonevi r a cltange of 
circumstances made it adviseable, is leiiiaikible. 
When their removal into rugged, or inomilainoe.s 
counlriis, inadethc,use of close columns impracticable, 
tlioy formed that multitude of tcfuuturs, sha^t-shoot- 
ersj lif^it infantry, and rangers or cliasnint s, wliicli 
contriouted so much to their success, live vanity, 
forw'afdncss, activity, and intelligence of ilic Frencli 
fioldicr, adapted him completely fur this &^>ecies of ser¬ 
vice.- • 

'rite French soldiers too make up for the discipline 
of habit and exercise, by that of zeal and attention. 
'I’hey distinguish accurately between what i.s relative 
to the sendee, aud,what is only personal. 'I'heirobe- 
^w^tlTence on duty is exact in the highest degree. Ibe 
toldier makes it a point of honour to be vigilant, and 


strictly observant of countersigns. Ami (hough in 
personal matters he*be left to himself, m.ay be dirtys 
sell his cluatlis, and commit disorders, the must 
dreadful punishment waits itpun *any consideiabla 
tr.msgrcssion of military duty. With tlie.se dis]X)si- 
tion.s the Freneh troops sixin acquired expciieivce. 
'I'liey po.-esM'd indeed no system of tactics ; but they 
ari|uited the faculty of niovtitg wiilv a certain degree 
ot Older, and not aiming at icgidarity and pitvision, 
they olit.iined, on lli.vt .leeount, a suiicrior ilegrcc of 
expedition in all their manveuvies. 

Aiiotlier eliarai tori.slic ot the Fretteli soldiers, which 
render.s iliein an iiistruineiit of Oiity iu.in.igement in 
the h.inds oMheir Icaileis, i.s llieti extterne ircvluiity 
and simplicity, wliitlj’lovivis a sinking contrast with 
the aciiieness whiih»thoy discover in di,cet iimg udvaii* 
tages, .ind cuinbtning nuans log.iin ends, 'liiey m.ay 
be led on from illitsiun to illusion, and tlie exyiietico 
ofltaving been iliiped u hundred times. pul.s tlwmfilu 
mote on theirgiAid .igaiiist a new dieejuion. One of 
the chief concents ot titeir govei iiois lias been to pio- 
vide a ptoper sticcessioii of lielioas to amu.se their 
tancy, and to heat iheii p.iS'ions. 

Oiie of the most curious 1 lUcts wliich lias been 
1 w fouglil (juI ot this lUsposiiioii during the late war, 
i, tlie wiHiiignesi to susi.iiii privations, and the jwwer 
of perseverance..* l lie ilreadful miseiies of the Uevo- 
lutioii assisted poweifully at lirsi in prodncing ihia 
elieii. However vvixti la-.l in the .niiiirs, the .'-oldiers 
knew their fellow vili/.i iis were move wretiI.ed at 
lijiUie. Tliougli often in want, they were sometim:», 
by the Ixinelit o) plmuk r, tilled even to repletion, and 
one moment of Iiaj-piness intAc.s a I Veudiman foigct 
years ot mi.scry. lliey heeame h.'iliituated to thig 
ailernalion, ami looked losncctss iimJ pill.ige Ibr suh- 
sistenec and cloiliiiig. ratiier tli.m to a regul.ir and 
provideiil adininistialion. Dreadful inal.adies are the 
Con-.eqiii’nce of tins iiregtil.iiity, and immense voitlii 
are daily cre.itcd by the iiiimlxTs tliat die; Inn iiqui- 
sitioiis xmd coiiseiiptioiis quickly fill these u|>. If llte 
soldiers threnlen to itiuliiiy, they ate .ipjieascd hv llte 
payment of pait of their .iricais. Hut to vietoi v they 
iltlelly look for tile termination or dimnnition of their 
inisciy, and to gain lids end, endure laliguc, want, 
the ineomermaicics of Iieat and cold, disc.ise, and 
eveiy e vil, with a ; onsiancy liilherto thought iii< 011 - 
.sisti lit wiilt tljcT’re.nh ehaiucler. 

Witii the temper of ilic troops, the .systems of the 
generals have exai tly coriespondod. Dispatch is won'- 
dertully ad.tpCcd to a people volatile, giddy, iinpaticnt. 
The l''ien<h have gaii;ed imnien.se advantages by it, 
Hieir armies being 101 nposed entirely of young men, 
and scarcely encumbered ,it all v/nh bagg.ige, or any 
regtyd to regulation, arc fitted afjove all otlters lor 
expeditions marches; and the gencr.als were |HTlec'tly 
inditferent about the nnihixT of mi ii who died of 
fatigue. In a.ssociation with tliis prim iple, llte French 
leaders mxike it a point to keep their men in coiisunt 
nunjfimcnt, andciiterpri/e, with tiie liojte of meeting 
siane favouiablc occnitcncc, and to lake the widest 
field possible on all ocr.isions. Hesidcs tlx v inity of* 
taking a village, ul wliieli the name may appear in an 
ollici.il rcuorl, they ate careful to extend liieir imposts 
j aiitVcquifilions as tar as possible. 
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We hate already menfioned tj|e pecnliarifjr, in the 
French mode of iightingi of concentrating ail their 
force on one or t^o principal points of attack, which, 
laying themselves hare on every other part, they often 
pnsh to a degree of temerity which would have cost 
them dear, liad they been matched with a more active 
and enterprising enemy.' As a security against the 
effects of this temerity, a Considerable part of every 
French army is ffirmed into a body of rcsen’e, com¬ 
posed of the best srddiers, and commanded by an able 
general. Tbfc light troops begin the battle. If they 
auccCed in disronrefting the enemy, they push towards 
him with wonderful vivacity and boldness* The cou¬ 
rage of each individual is distinctly scen,«nd both per¬ 
sonal and national vanity urge him on to the boldest 
actions. Tlie French have a Iftppy faculty of read¬ 
ing the countenances of the enemy; and scire svith 
precision and celerity, the moment of pushing him 
wbefl'iie begins to give Way. If tlif ir charge is re- 
ulscd, and they are driven back, they are received 
y a fresh body of their friends, who sustain the shock 
cf the enemy or renew the attack. 'J'lie infantry 
being almost always in close order, fears not the 
efforts of the cavalry. And the French pav very little 
attention to the disposal of the enemies' battalion guns; 
for if they are charged only with ball their effort is of 
little conscciuencc ; and if they are rtear enrmgh to be 
charged with grape shot, the rannoneers cannot stand 
the eft'ect of the niusquetry. The precipitancy with 
which the French retire, without* ohsciving order, 
would be fatal, had they not the re.sertc to eofer 
them, or did the ctiemj, dropping a little of his regu¬ 
larity and system, follow with a little more celerity. 
On more than one<'eca'.i(in, as at Marengo, the reserve 
has .snatrlied the virioiy out of the hands of the enemy. 
And their intelligence, and desire ftir the combat, ena¬ 
ble the broken troops to form again, sooner than tlwse 
of almost any other country. 

AntUlicr pcculi.irity of the French army is its artil¬ 
lery. The old artillery preserves nothing of what it 
formeily was but the name. The officers arc ignorant 
and inexpert. The French give no held pieces to the 
battalions, uhich not being subject to the heavy 
movements of sncli machines, are so much the lighter. 
They place tlieir pieces accoivliug to the nigency <»f 
the moment, or the nature of the ground; and the 
w,mt of biifficieiit numbers is compensated, by what 
lias been of immense advantage to them, the flying 
artillery. This is comix>sed of the flower of the sol¬ 
diers, who expose themselves without measure. Ac¬ 
cording to the avowal of their best generals, this lias 
Contributed greatly to their success. It is superior to 
the conmiou artillery by the choice of the men and its 
rapidity of movement, and it saves from the budhen 
of heavy artillery which eivcumbcrs hrroics. 

But the grand cansc of tlie success of the French, 
is the enormity of (he price at which it has been 
bought. When we consider the waste of population 
and of property made for the maintenance of the 
Frenchamiies in old France,and in thecouutrios which 
•he has coKv^uered, we shall perhaps be asti nislied, 
that the effects pnxluced by her have not been 
greater than they arc. Hie yonth of Fkance, the 
apriiigof the nation^ (us been dcstro^d; her Lora- 


merre and industry have been well nigh annihilated; 
The acTiimulated produce of one of the fairest portion? 
of the earth has bcCn dissipated. And Fr.mcc will 
long have occasion to regret tlie sacrifices^^he hay 
made fot lier recent conquests. ^ 


• C. On Clerical ^'on-llciidence. 

Mr. FotTOR, 

* Having rc-quesfed mom in ynnr Jobrnal for .some 
observations on Clerical Non-Residence and the Hill 
before the Commons concerning it, I now take the 
liberty to send them j premising only that they slial! 
be as brief as the nature of the subject will admit. 

It has, I doubt not, appeared extraordinary to many, 
aflcr so long a time had elapsed since the snbjei t, from 
repeated pmsccnlions, had become a general topic of 
discussion, tli.it tlic clergy should not, as a hoily, have 
assembled to deliberate upon it j and. especially, as it 
has been rciieatedly brought before l\irliament, and is 
still the object of legislative altcnfum. 

It is Conc^vft that they have been much blame- 
able fot their supineness; since, by mean-, ot it, tlu'y 
have in many instances bcfr.iyod the iniercsl of tlieir 
order, and rendered it obnoxious to nnmoriteJ cen¬ 
sure, Had they interfered as they <iught, an apyiH ca- 
tion to I’arliaincnt would have instituted its pniS^VH- 
ings on the proper ^'onnds, and suggested the proper 
remedy for (be evils alleged. * 

That the sl.ituto of Henry Vlfl. whicli gnv’^-* rhe to 
the late infamous pro.veculions—and as applieV»,liy 
established rule of decision, has added, contrar^/o its 
direct meaning, if words have a meaning—a penalty 
by ten times more sever'* than the statute intended,* 
requires to be altered, few persons have ventured to 
affirm J but, at the .same time, other provisions h.ivc 
been suggested for enforcing residence, without a due 
consideration of the question.—^The point 1 conceived 
in the first instance, to be settled, free from all popii- 
I.ir prejudice, is; Whether, in the present situation 
of society, non-residence,be, in general, an evil?— 
and '-’elly, if it be one, to what extent thfe evil exists ? 
<^in re.spcct to pitroe;hial duty, it‘will be granted that, 

a. s in tlie e}e of the law every clergyman anthorizcel 
to pcriorm it, is equal to every otlicr, without reserve 
or disiiliciioii; if the duty be duly performeJ, it mat¬ 
ters not, a.s a general and legal consideration, whether 
A. or H. perform it. In this view then, as a variety 
of rircnnistanccs appertaining to an inenmbent may 
make it convenient and perhaps necessary, (after 
his having provided such a substitute as the Oi dinary 

b. itli approved) to change his abode j non-residence, in 
this case, is beneficial to himself, affd not injt^riuus tet 

• Tlic words of tlic statute are:—“ In case he shilt not keep re- 
.'.idriice, but alisent himself wilfully by the space ot one tiionih 
toj^ther, or tty the space of two months to be at several ftmrs, in 
uiy one year—he shall forfeit for every such delault lol." 'I'hat isv 
for every such ticfault as a U'lljnl ahence for mu moitfli lofflhtr in 
VNY ONE YEAR, Or luv munlhs at separelt times tn any one year; 
and not for r/ei-e/i monthe as the taw has been co(i.stnie'l, in any¬ 
one year. This ground of armment was taken up by Mr. Itcnl^ 
and supported by him, as 1 nave heard from several gentlemen 
at the bar, when he defended his own cause at the SiiiliiTk asdzes, 
in a manner that was held to be unanswerable.-Indeed it is uAv 
derstood, that manv circumstances occurred upon that iral.whteh^ 
if more generally known, would have inioesU'd the 1‘ubltc, or/ 
at least, the whole ol the claical order. 
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any. So mncb for the question in general. If, how¬ 
ever, we descend to particulars, the conditions of each 
case would demand a separate provision. Where the 
income oiUivings yields competent support, there it is 
for the pen^iary interests of incumbents to reside; 
for no man will allege, that the profits would be equal 
to an incumbent .absent and residing. Here tlien a 
reason is suggested on the face of the case, which* 
ought to have its weight in behalf of the parson mt 
Where the income is incompetent for the 
parson's support, what crime, in the name of common 
sense and humanity, can it he, if, for the laudable pur¬ 
pose of bringing up a family, he withdraw to a place, 
where, by establishing a school, or by other honourable 
exertions, he can procure what tlic scanty income of 
his parish is insufficient to supply > The clerical duty 
of that parish is duly performed, as the episcopal and 
arcliidiacoiial visitations take care to see to, himself and 
his household are decently maintained, and others are 
benefited by his instructions or good offices.—Should 
it be said, that the statute enjoins residence for the 
sake of hospitality—in most cases at tiv present day 
this language would be insult. Tiic lios|iltality then 
meant has been altogether superseded; its objects 
having been the reception and entertainment of tra- 
velling^friars, episcopal officers, and the support of the 
poor^JilMsfirst of the three, the Reformation got ridof; 
commutation liath coin{)ensated the scf ond; and the poor 
laws have [^ovided for the last. As togratuilous benevo¬ 
lence, that must arise from the dispositions of indivi- 
'dusl^ any will be either withholden or dispensed 
witliollMmention to place. These instances applying 
directly to the question, may serve as a specimen of 
others. But distinct from this view of the subject, by 
enforcing residence, as tilings n6w arc, infinite mis¬ 
chiefs must ensue. By a late Act of Parliament, in¬ 
troduced on a ground which reflects no honour upon 
it—namely, to preclude from the House a member 
who was never of less consequence than while one— 
it has been determined tliat the clerical character is 
1 KUEI.IBI.F.. Now, by enforcing residence it inevit¬ 
able follows,^ many of that chajacter will be deprived 
of employment. If so., whence are discarded curates 
to derive their subsistence ? and how are their families 
to live ? From turning to anotlier profession they arc- 
by law restricted, they must therefore starve by law in 
their own. Nor is enforced residence, prospectively, 
more favourable to the church. On the faith of things 
■s they have stood for to many generations, the two 
Universities are filled with candidates for the sacred 
functions, yrt after enormous expences incurred for 
education, how many are there of one, two, and three 
years standing, against whom the church door is barred, 
and they can gain no admission! It is a pretty thing 
for orators to display their wisdom, and I have uftLMi 
*admii^ a .speaker in the House of Commons; who, 
on the nonce, will promulgate bis decisions upon ques¬ 
tions of this sort, and urge them with a confidence, 
as who should say," I am Sir Oracle,” when, if exa¬ 
mined, they are lighter than air itself, or thicker than 

Tewksbury mustard," but without its sling. 

Allow however, that , 9 on-re$idence is an evil, and 
o t j—'fAuch m.ignitude as many pretend; ought not 
(be House of Commons, before it go on with the 
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bill, to be informed how far it extends? I believe no 
document to this effeA hath hitherto bi'i'ti submitted 
to the House, though one month at the m«>.t would 
have furnished, by application to the rcgi trarMtC o-u h 
diocese, a correct list of every instance, with ilie rea¬ 
sons whence it asose. Surely, the bill will jirocecd 
no further till this information is obmined, nn<i, wln it 
obtained, it will sufficiently shew that the 
instances will be comparatively few. Should tin’s bo 
found fact, what will the legislature be doing in pro¬ 
ceeding with a bill, which will, in c.ise.s without 
number, operate on many among the most deserving 
of their order, like the iron collar stuck with spikes, on 
the necks of Ui^ martyrs. 

I would here guard Igainst being misunderstood. 
A clergyman will never discharge paiochial duties tlio 
better for licing compelled by law to them; 

Oue may lead a horse to water, but tueiiiy cMiwrot 
make him drink. A curate will m most case, uu ' 
likely to discharge ^he duty as well, at least, as his 
principal. He has as many obligations of conscience, 
and others in addition pcculi.ar to himself. The prin¬ 
cipal, fur his own sake, will have an eye also to liim; 
bcsidc.s the Archdeacon and the Bishop. 

As to those who are called Bu< k-l*jrsons, being 
chiefly persons who have taken orders to hold family 
livings, or becausoa tliey hare connections to push 
them in the church—such as are seen in (ox-ehascs, 
lounging at Tatlersal's, taking their daily sauiUci in 
Bond-street, or on Katurday nights at the opera ; 
if it.w'ill be beneficial to their ]i.irisliioiiers that 
they officiate in person, compel them in ilie name 
of Heaven to reside; yet surd/their ciiraies would 
fill their place better. But if ntherwive, theso 
are comparatively few; audit behoves all wlnr'aiu 
concerns with the bill in question, to be awaic of 
the grounds on which they pruccvd. It h.is tenden¬ 
cies, which 1 admit to be undc.signed, bm v,huh will 
practically contribute to overthrow the i hun li; and 1 
conjure those by whom it it pHtrunised, to proceed in 
It with caution. 1 am. Sir, yours, &.e. 

f,. Y. 

You will perhaps, if I shall not be loo intrusive, 

^ hear from me again. 

NOTKlvS. 

Prussia .—Qnint do .Schoenberg, has lately einao.-ipatcd 
the slaves* on his estates to the number of .'tOO, He has 
declared that die motives whicli dvicrniincd him wjs the 
persuasion that agriculture would reap from it ureal ndian- 
tage, and the sincere pleasure, he expern'iieed in conionning 
himself to those sentiments of paU-rnai atl'-ctioii of whicli 
the king gives so many proofs to his subjects. 

Mr. John Augustus von Be) er, ruyid i'russian privy- 
counsellor of Fiiance, and pre^idci.t ufilic Supreme Board 
of Revisim, having ixtclyi,'coniplc!ed the fiftieth year of his 
piibiic sers'icc, his numerous fri^ll•is resohed to cclcljrate 
die jovful event, and gave a splciMlid entcriainineiu on the 
occasion. As the worthy veteran eiitemi the festive hall, 
Baron Hardenberg, minister of state, delivered to him the 
foliow'ingdetter from his IViissian Majesty:— 

“ Worthy, faithful, and beloved tlounsellor—From tha 
" severe loss, which the state has lauly sustained through 
*' the premature decease of scvcr.il of its disiit'cni'-hcd 
** servants, 1 fe^ die more liappy in wiUicsMiig the vigor 

* Advcripn iJIsbae. 
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and activity of tlie few, who, In full possession of health 
*' and spirit, attain a inaturer age. A'ou hold a distlngnished 
** place among them, since tliis ilay you complete half a 
** ecutiiry of farthful, important, and lienciicial services 
•' tendered to the state widi an unenmmon share of know- 
** ledge and talents, and with unreniittiiig, nnsrearietl zeal j 
services, whereby you have justified the confidenee placed 
in you under three reigns in the different stations you have 
fflled, and raised nesv expeelations, founded on the ex- 
pcrience \ on hat e collected duriisg so long a scries of 
years. 1 cannot, therefore, dent' invself the satisfaction 
** of expressing to you the lively share 1 take in the juhileo 
svhieli your eolle.iuucs intend to eelebnite on that ticcasion. 
llavittg served tlio state svitlr disintere.-,iednehS, you have 
probahly not been able to proside forjovir uil'e according 
“ to yoiiv wish. It is just that jlie, slate sliould relietc you 
** from that care. I, therefore, readily assure you, that, 
while I svlsh, as I sinrerely dd, I may long eonitnuc to 
enjoy the Itencfit of your sort ices, should Providence 
dispose of you, I will take care of your svidmv by settling 
cei.... )|,.f j nciision, proportionate to your merits, as your 
“ gracious King. Preueric William.” 


NOTICE TO CORllESl’ONDEN'rS. 

*** If 'c rcfjuexl our Correvpomleiit S to Juvour vs iieith 
the fac-siniilu mticed in page 573. 
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PRSERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. 

ROYAL UVMASR SOCIEI Y. 

The Rre. Dr. GREGORY in the Chair. 

T he COMMriTEE appointed by th^ ROYAf. 

HUMANE SOCIETY, for deciding on the’'arious Essays, 
Models, ivc. submitted to their consideration, for'the 1‘irvenlinn 
of Shi/nnei k, and rar/ng the Linn lA'EhijnrtedrU Maiinci.n, take 
Jne liberty of submitting lo the Pubfic the following Re.oluti(>iis; 

f)N SN iMiMHTiAL Rsvitw of the Several ESSAYS and MOUFliJ 
cxhibitetl on this occasion, the Cotnmilteare sorry to observe chat 
Lthe r.iiksa- oatr.CT of the Piemiums ollcrcJ by the Society v t-v ke- 
* MAIN uNAcco.Mri.isHiD. 'I'hcy therefore have not awarded the rinsT 
Phize to any Candidate. 

The SECOND pKizr, a Silver Medal, they have adjudged to M, 
GKOHlJEST, Chief Engineer of Bridges, &:c. in the Depaitincnt 
of St.Aude. in France. 

In r.iEU or the srcoNorECONtAav Premium, they have voted the' 
same Reward, viz. a Silver Medal, to Mr. SPENCER, of Bread 
Street, for his Invention of the Mahine Si'Kncer, 
nic TiiiuD rECUNiARv PREMIUM, to Mr. W. 1‘HIEST, Master of 
the Band to the York Hussais, for his Hecommenilation ot the use 
of Buoys attached to the Sterns of Vessels. 

The Thanks of this Commiitee are voted to Txird HENNIKER 
and Captain KEITH, for their obliging Communications, which 
will be more particularly noticed in the Krpurts of this Society; 
and they are requested to continue their attention to this inteiesting 
subject. 

'fhe Thanhs ot" this Com.mittee, with the same rccominnid- 
ation, aie also voted to the following inokniods Foreioners, viz. 
A. LOUSGES, M.WACKEI!', M. COUROISSER, VEUDIER 
NANTZ, M. CII. GEORGEST, of Arcassonne. 


On,Monday, Ihrolhof Mm-, uill Iv I'liHi’^hul, rlijioijly printeil 
in Demy O.unrtn, ly Whiltingharn, ronlamin^ Th,rr hi/fhly 
jimihut En!srai l<if.ii, 'a Piute irilh Outlinc.i, and a Ifood Cat ly 
Anjci‘.’>’i, A'o, f. P/dt'.vi. Of 

A Si:LEI T’lONof AViTQl’K CEMS, to be engraved 
ill the M.imicrol Chalk, from lliawings by U. DAGI.EY. 

It is t'ropoM'd in this Work to intioduec to the public eye some 
of the finer Gems, and to endcsivoiir to laiint out those beauties, 
which, though the Connoisseur feels and knows, are neither felt 
nor known by the cciicialily. 'those who have not leatned to 
study Gems with criiicjl exactness, iniiy, on viewing them in the 
dress of painting, recoytiize a thousand beauties, ltd their curi¬ 
osity excited, their taste forined, and their knowledge enlarged, t 
'I'liLS Selection v\ ill romprise the inostbcaiilirul Specimens to be 
met with in the Greek Sculptors, and chiiriy such as have not 
been made public. It will also contain the greatest variety of Stilv 
jects arrd Heads Illustrative of the Heaihcn Mythology, and the 
Fabulous History ot the Ancients. Together with the Animals, 
Symbols, and Itagmenis found on Ancient Gems. 

By acconiiraiiying our Engrav ings with appropriate explanation, 
our publication will poisess an advantage over those of a similar 
kind which have already appeared in this country. We shall use 
our utmost ellorts to improve on what has already been done; 
and thus render the Work worthy ut the pationagc of an enlight¬ 
ened nation. A li.f of subscribers will be printed. 

London: Punted tor .lohn Muriay, a-l. Fleet-street, where Pro¬ 
posals maybe had, and Specimens ot the Work ma) l{r seen. 


— _ 

This Day u.Pu'lailuik J’rne Is. dd. 

A n OBSTACLE: TO THE AMBITION OF 

FRANCE, or 'I'llOUGHTS on the Expediency of impro¬ 
ving the Political Condition ot his Majesty's IRISH ROMAN 
CATHOUC SUBJECrS: 

By THOMAS NEWENHAM, Esq, e 
Oneof the Representativesuf the Borough of Clonmell, In the last 
Irish I^liaracnt. 

London: Printed by and for C. and R. Baldwin, of New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriats. i 

H'heremnv he had.yisl PuhliAieil, Pyiie 2 s, 


ESSAYS on the POPUL^TIOiN of IRELAN 
' racteiBoftheliish. ' 


f 


and (fu. the Cba- 


Read a Letter from Moks. TURPIN, 

Forwarded ly his Excei.li.ncv General ANDREOti^{'> the 
Earl of STAMFORD, Phesiuent, respecting an Invention of 
his, “A Vessel that hill not sink-:’' hut as it was,accotnpanie'l 
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THURSDAY, MAY J2, 1803. 


PHYSICS. 

1 . 0/1 Liakanism. 

N a fornier Number of this Journal we gave a< 
sketch of the principal facts which have been 
disct)vertd relative to Galvanism. And before we pro¬ 
ceed to enumerate those wliich have been more lately 
ascertained, we mean to attempt to connect the most 
iiupurtant fundamental propositions relative to this 
science, by means of an hypothesis. This will be 
attended with considerable advantages. It will give 
the galvanic facts a union which they still want; it 
will enable us to foresee the result of many experi¬ 
ments before they be tnadci and it must serve also to 
direct our views in the subsequent prosecution of tlie 
subject. Hypotheses may be consider(id as stepping- 
ktuncs, by means of which we are enabled to wade 
through the depths of error,«nd arrive in safety at the 
regions of truth j they are tlie scatTolding which en¬ 
ables jjs to ascend to the proper height for viewing the 
cougttj-.rdncli ■v.'t mean to examine. But these ad¬ 
vantages result from them only wl^pn they are consi¬ 
dered as » ijf'ut/HMs, as fictions contrived to aid the 
memory ard assi.st tlte imagination. When they are 
palmed up.)n mankind as the dictates of truth itself, 
then ihcy diange their nature, then they become 
stumbling blocks, and rocks of offence, which prevent 
the progress of knowledge, intercept the light of truth, 
and leave us to wander in the ** darkness visible' of 
error aiul ignorance. 

,1’he following hypothesis is not new; it was fully 
sugge.sted by Vauquelin, Fourcroy, andThenard, partly, 
by Dr. IJostock, and partly by M. Volta; though we 
have been obliged to modify all the opinions consi¬ 
derably to make them correspond with the pbsenomcna. 

Ihif'othctical Explanation of Cakanism. 

1. There is a subs^nce called the electric, fluid,'' 
which exists in all bodies; but its ^re.sence is not 
perceptible except when a body contains more or less' 
than the usiuil quantity of this fluid. The body is 
then said lo he electrified plus or minus. 

2. I bis fluid is capable of penetrating and passing 
through certain bodies without obstruction; but 
through others it cannot pass without difficulty, llie 
last set of Irodies are called electrics, the first, con¬ 
ductors. 

3. Conductors are of two kinds: the first set of 
conductors are called perfect, because the fluid passes 
throi.gh them with the least obstruction, and of course 
’with the greatest rapidity and ease, llie secftid set 
are called imperfect condqctors, because they conduct 
the fluid with more difficulty. 

4. The perfect conductors are all solid bodies, and 
capable of combining with oxygen. When combined 
with that body they lose their properties as perfect 
conductors. The only perfect conductors at present 

the metals and cliarcoifl in its various states. 

voi. L 


f>. The imperfect conductors, on the other hand, 
contain oxygen, and when deprived of it, tb“v lose 
their properties aS imperfect conducfois. 'l liey are 
all liquid bodies, and usually contain water ns n com¬ 
ponent part. 

6. There exists an affinity between Ibo jwrfect con¬ 

ductors and the electric fluid. Oi’ course (ho fluid 
does not leave*.-! perfe«it eonductor unless when it is 
attracted by a body for which it has a slronger affinity, 
or expelled by the combination of sotr.e body with 
the conductor, for wliieh that conductor has a slronger 
affinity than it ha.s for the electric fluid. ^ ^ 

7. 1‘he atfinity each of the perfect conductors 

for the electric fluia is diflerent. Hi.-nce if two per¬ 
fect conductor.^ be biouglit into contact, the projior- 
tion of electric matter in each changes. The con¬ 
ductor which has the stn/iige^t affinity for the fluid 
becomes cU.-ctrified plus, and the conductor which has 
the smallest affinity becomes electrified mimis. Thus 
if a plate cf zinc and a plate of copper, each in its 
natural state of olecft-icity, be brought into contact, the 
zinc becomes plus, and the copper minus. If iron and 
silver be brought into cotitact, the iron becomes plus, 
and the silver minuif. The.se two states w-ili be per- 
maiKAit, unless the state of the electricity be altered 
by other circumstances. * 

8. The instant that a perfect conductor, electrified 
plus, combines with oxygen, it p.arts with the excess 
of electric fluid which it contained, and the discharge 
is made towards that side of the conductor which has 
combined with oxygen. 

j9.’ Imperfect conductors have a smaller affinity 
for the electric fluid than the perfect conductors. 
Hence if a perfect and imperfect conductor be 
brought into contact, the perfect conductor bccomoa 
plus, and the im|>erfect minus, and this state will be 
permanent provided tlie imperfect conductor be not 
capable of corrmunicaiing oxygen to the perfect. 

10. There is an affinity between the electric fluid 
and hydrogen. Ihcreiorc if hydmgen be present 
when the electric fluid is separated from a jierfect 
conductor, the fluid always combines w iih it. 

11. The perfect and imperfect conductors differ 
essentially from each other in the way in which they 
conduct the electric fluid. The perfect comluctors 
allow the simple fluid to pass through them; but the 
imperfect conductors are in fact nofl-conductors of 
the slinpl# fluid; before it can passthrough them it 
must be combined wilfTTiydrog^n. This combination 
of electricity and hydrogen is capable of passii^ in¬ 
visibly through liquid conductors, just as electricity, 
beat and light is capable of passing. 

12. Suppose a pkate of copper and another of zinc 
to be brought into contact, the zinc will becotiq,e im¬ 
mediately electrified plus, and the copper rainua. 
Suppose now the surface of the zinc farthest from 
the copper to be brought into contact with a liquid 

" ' I • 
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conductor capable of oxidizing its surface; as water 
impregnated with common air, or with an acid. The 
instant that the oxygen of the imperfect conductor is 
deposited on the zinc, its surplus of electricity leaves 
it and passes on towards the imperfect conductor. 
But the oxydation of the zinc evolves hydrogen, for it 
is produced by the dccomjKisition of water; the elec¬ 
tricity comlniK's with the hydrogen thus evolved, and 
of course is enabled to pass through the imperfect 
conductor. Suppose now the imperfect conductor to 
be bounded at its other side by a perfect conductor, 
which it either cannot oxidize, or only very imper¬ 
fectly, (a plate of copjier for instance,) the conse¬ 
quence will be, that the electricity will, leave the im¬ 
perfect conductor and enter.the iwrfect. But it can¬ 
not pass through a jicrfcct conductor while combined 
with hydrogen. Therefore it fcaves the hydrogen be¬ 
hind it. Of course the instant the electric Buid passes 
, from the imperfect to the perfect conductor, a portion 
ot hydrogen gas is evolved at tiie surface of the per¬ 
fect conductor, or it deoxydizes t'liat surface, if it be 
imperfectly oxydized by the action of the imperfect 
conductor. If the plate of copjier be followed by a 
plate of zinc, the fluid will not remain in the copper, 
but pass on to the zinc, in consequence of the greater 
aflinity of that metal. If the zinc be followed by 
another layer of the imperfect conductor, that layer 
will oxydize the surface of tlic cine, the electricity 
will be disengaged, combine with hydrogen, and pass 
through the imperfect conductor as before. And 
how often soever these three Sets of bodies follow 
each other, provided it be in the same order, wet can¬ 
not but see that tlie same phaenomena must be re¬ 
newed. 

Suppose now a pile formed in this manner, and 
consisting of as many sct.s of jilates as we |}leasc. It 
must be ob\ ious that the uppermost plate, which will 
be zinc, is electrified plus, and the lowermost plate, 
whicli is copper, electrified minus. Therefore if we 
unite the highest and lowest plates of the pile ^y 
means of any conductor or set of conductors what¬ 
ever ; it follo>ws from the Known laws of electricity, 
that the redundancy at the top of the pile will imme¬ 
diately make its way to the bottom. The consequence 
will be a current of electricity passing through the 
pile, which must continue till the complete oxydation 
of the surfaces of the zinc, next the imperfect con¬ 
ductors, puts an end to the aefion, by stopping the 
double decompositions which arc necessary for tlm 
action of the pile. 

As the quantity of electricity, or rather tlie number 
of re^x^ated charges which pass through the pile, must 
be proportional to the number of plates, we see the 
reason why thb intensity of the pile must increase 
with the number of plates. The absolute qi}antity of 
electricity discharged (rom aO^single ^air of plates 
must be proportional to the surface of these ^ates. 
Hence the reason why the quantity of electricity dis¬ 
charged from a pile in a given time depends upon the 
eurface of the plates. • 

The effect of electricity on animal bodies depends 
uj^n tla intensity, or rather the number of discharges, 
with an. interval after each, made to pass through 
the body ia a given time: its effect tn metals, fee. 
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depends on the ab.solute quantify which passes through 
the metal in a given time. When a galvanic pile is 
discharged, the small charge contained in every pair 
x>( plates passes through the discharger. But these se¬ 
parate charges cannot be supposed to pay’instanta¬ 
neously, there will be an interval between each, 
greatly too small indeed to be perceived by us, and 
therefore the discharge of the pile apiiears instantane¬ 
ous. The number of small discharges therefore which 
pass iiutanfattcoiishf (in appearance) when a pile is 
I'discharged, is proportional to the number of plates; 
the intensity of each little discharge being propor¬ 
tional to the place which the pair of plates occupies 
in the pile, as Volta has shown. Hence the reason 
why the number of plates increases the shock much 
more rapidly than it increases the efl'cet of the pils 
on metals. 

On the other hand, the increase of the surface of 
the plates increases the effect on metals, because it 
increases the quantity discharged .at once from the 
uppermost pair, which seems to produce tlie svliole 
effect upon tliese bodies. 

I.'3. This^ Iv^pothesis explains so obviously the ac¬ 
tion of the pile, whether tliat of Volta or Davy; the 
necessity of keeping the contiguous surfaces of the 
two metals dry; or when only one metal is present, 
the necessity of confining the oxydation to one of its 
surfaces; and in short every phenomenontelnffrg to 
the pile itself, that it is quite unnecessary to enter into 
any farther illustrations. Let us rather 'proceed to 
explain the chemical phaenomena which result from 
the action of the pile. 

l-l-. Suppose a gold wire connected with the upper¬ 
most plate to terminate in a glass of water, and ano¬ 
ther gold wire from the same water to terminate in 
the nndermosl platc*of the pile: Here the circle is 
completed by a perfect conductor, namely, the gold 
wire. Of course the current of electricity must pass 
.through that wire from the summit to the base of the 
pile. It would pass without interruption were not 
the wire broken in the middle and the interval sup¬ 
plied with water. When the electric fluid comes to 
die extremity of the \^ire it is obliged to traverse the 
water; but this is impossible without previously com¬ 
bining with hydrogen. The hydrogen can only be 
obtained at the expence of the water. Accordiiigly 
the water is decomposed at the point of the wire; 
the oxygen gas disengaged, and the hydrogen, com¬ 
bined with the electricity, passes through the water 
till it comes to the point of ^he oflier wire. This 
wire having a stronger affinity for electricity than the 
water has, die electric fluid enters it, and passes on 
to the pile. But it cannot ^ter the wire till it has 
separated from the hydrogen. Accordingly the hy¬ 
drogen gas is disengaged at die extremity of the se¬ 
cond wire. 

If the liquid into which the wires are plunged be 
ammonia, the hydrogen is obtained at the expence of 
that substance. Of course azoUc gas is> disengaged at 
the extremity of the first wire, and hydrogen gas at 
the extremity of the second. 

Suppose the liquid to be water containing a lkt1« 
common air and of course t(y.ote. Oxygen^t has 
the proper^ of combbiog with azote, providBli b.'wiK 
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Within Ub reach at the moment of its disetigagement, 
hnd the resulting compound is nitric dcid: in like 
manner hydrogen gas has the property of combining 

tlie nic^ent of its disengagement with azote, and 
jthe resulrag compound is ammonia. Hence^ the 
yeason than in common water a little nitric acid is 
formed at the point of the positive Tkrire, and a little 
ammonia at the point of the negative. . . 

. Suppose the liquids to contain a metallic salt whose 
hase is the oxide, of silver, mercury, &c.: hydrt^en I 
gas has the property of reducing metals provided ir 
tomes into contact M^lth their oxides at thb moment 
of its disengagement. Hence the reason that in these 
cases the metal is deposited on the negative wire. 

15. Suppose copper or iron wires to be used to com- 
j)lete the circle instead of gold wires: oxygen h.i$ the 
property of uniting ^{'ith these metals, provided it 
comes into contact with them .at the moment of its 
disengagement. Hence the reason that no ox)^en in 
that uise separates from the positive wire, but that it 
deposits abundance of oxygen. 

16. Snpi>ose charcoal or plumbago to be employed 
to complete tlie circle instead of wir^ and tiiat the 
chain of it is in like manncj^ interrupted by an imper- 
f»ct cdnduclor, as water. lU that c.ise, carbonic acid 
gas separates from the positive conductor, because 
f;x.ysSh has the property of combining with carbon, 
provided that body be present at the moment of its 
disengagement. For a similar reasSn carbureted hy¬ 
drogen is separated from the negative conductor. 

Such is a siiort statement of the hypothesis which 
serves to connect together the galvanic phaenomena. 
A larger illustration would be unnecessary, as every 
person will be enabled without difficulty, from the re¬ 
marks which we have made, to explain all the known 
phaenomena of galvanism. 

We shtill, in a subsequent Number of the Literary 
Journal, take a short view of the lately discovered 
facts in galvanism in different parts of Europe. Wcf 
shall arrange them under two heads: 1. Those which 
result from our hypothesis, and which might have 
been deduced from it a priori. ,2. Those which do not 
result from it, or whicli apparently contradict it. Thei 
last facts we ^allcomplre with the hypothesis, in order 
tojascertain what extension or modification of it the}^ 
may render necessary. 

It is only necessary to add at present, that several of 
the propositions on which our theory rests have been 
demonstrated true, an4 tliat none of them are contra¬ 
dicted by any fact at present known. Tliis precaution 
is necessary in forming hypotheses: They cannot and 
ought not to be admitted as hypotheses when they arc 
irreconcileable to demonstrated facts. 

f. Some account qf Francis Egerton, Duke of Brid^e~ 
water. 

We are induced to insert the following very imper¬ 
fect account of tins illustrioos man, rather to excite 
others to comlnunicate a full biographical account of 
him, than from any hopes that we otirselves shall be 
able to gratify the curiosity of the public. 

He was born May 21, 1736, and succeeded his 
broth^Johi\, in Febnary 1743. To him we may 


consider the country as indebted for the first intro¬ 
duction of navigable canals into this kingdom; an ini. 
provement which has been attended witli incalcui.ible 
benefit, a benefit becoming more and mure conspicu¬ 
ous every day, and now felt and acknowledged by 
every person of any discernment in Britain. Tliiic 
was not the case when the Duke of Bridgewater fir<.t 
began to put his plans in execution. He had an estate 
at Worsley in Lancashire, abounding in coal mines, 
and yet of little value, because Manciiester lay at loo 
great a distance for laud carriage. He tlimiglu of a 
canal, and consulted the celebrated Brindley, at that 
time little known, .about the possibility of exectiling 
it. This bold and sagacious artist prononnml it prac¬ 
ticable; and olfbred to rtudertake it. 'I'lie Duke ap¬ 
plied to parliament, byt his plan met with a powerlul 
opposition, so little at tliat time was the utility of 
canals understood. Fortunately the friends of the 
Duke prevailed, and the bill passed in 175.9. 
canal w'as immediately begun and caiTied on by the 
Duke and Mr. Brindley with the most persevering in¬ 
dustry, in spite of the sneers of artists and pretended 
connoisseurs, who pronounced the undertaking a castle 
ill the air, and threatened ruin and ridicule ns the un¬ 
avoidable consequence. Indeed the formidable na¬ 
ture of the obstacles to be overcome woie s itiiciLiit 
to stagger any man of less sagacity than Briticlley. 

The canal began ?t Worsley mill. A large bason was 
first scooped out capable of liolding all the buats, and 
filled with n great bpdy of water which served as a 
reservoir. The canal then enters a hill by a subterra- 
neoiA pass.ngc, large enough for flat hnitouicd boats, 
which arc towed by means of hinid-rails for almost 
mile. The passage divides in two to convey the boats 
to the different coal works. Air funnels are cuf in 
several places to the tup of the hill. 

In some places the canal is carried over public roads 
by tpeans of arches, and in some cases the road is 
ai^ficially lowered, where the ground was nut higli 
enough for the arch. At Barton bridge, tlie canal is 
carried in an aqueduct over a valley, and over tlie river 
Irwell, at the height of 40 feet above it. On each sido 
of the Mersey it is carried throngli meadows. Almost 
he whole way the level is preserved. I'he whole was 
completed in about 5 years, and consisted of a length 
of canal not less than 2.9 miles. The e.'cpcnce was 
enormous. The fosges and workshops were all con¬ 
structed on barges which floated on the canal, and 
followed the work from place to place. In some places 
it is constructed on piles. At Cambroke is a circular 
weir to keep the water of the canal at its projier 
height; the surplus flows over tlie nave of a ciicle in 
the middle of the weir, and by a subterraneous tuuncl 
is conveyed to the ttsual channels. 

Beside^ this canal, Duke w.as a liberal promoter 
of the Grand Trunk c.inal, and was always re.1dy to 
assist every well digested plan of that kind with ail 
his interest, llie greater part of his time was taken 
up with his commercial speculations and impruveinents. 
Somcttn&s, however, he attended Faiiiaineut, and in 
politics ho usually followed his brother-in-law, tho 
Marquis of Stafford. 

He was never married. Indeed, his indifference 
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for the fair sex almost went the length of aversion ; 
and this peculiar turn of mind occasioned some singu¬ 
lar regulations in his domestic economy. 

His arduous undertakings were uniformly crowned 
with the most complete success^ and his perseverance 
was rewarded by an immense fortune, which at his 
death he divided among his relations. It is Colonel 
John William Egerton who succeeds him in the title 
of Earl of Bridgewater. He left estates worth 
/i^> 0,000 per annum, besides much money in the 
funds. His canal property in Lancashire, which pro¬ 
duces an income of nearly .£80,000 per annum, he 
left to Karl Gower. But it is not our object to enu¬ 
merate his legacies, excepting as a proof pf the wealth 
which he had accumulated, died iu IVlarch 1803. 

NOTICES. 

Dr. Richard Pearson has reprinted his Observations on 
*!hc.i^flucnza, or (’atatrhal Fever;—this new edition is cn- 
rlclicd bv a number of valuable ComijiuDicatiuns from mc- 
djcal gcndemcn. 

The Academy of the Sciences and Arts at Dijon has 
proposed tlic following prize-question.—" Catarrhal fevers 
occome daily more frequent than tliey formerly were, in¬ 
flammatory levers occur extremely seldom, and bilious fes'crs 
are less frequent. What are the causes that have pro¬ 
duced this revolution in several climates and temperatures 
of the atmosphere?—The prize of 5^ francs will be ad- 
jiidpwl in the Public Sitting of the Academy in Frnctidor, 
in the year 12; the memoirs are to be sent to Doctor 
Fallot, Secretary of the Academy. , 

Dr. Friese at BresLiw, has lately published a German 
translation of Dr. Willan’s Treatise on Cutaneous Disi^tses, 
augmented with a great varictv of notes, cliiefly extracted 
from German Works, with which the learned Autliur was 
not ^equaimed. 

J. llidoulf, painter to tlv? National Museum of 
France in the department of Natural History, has published 
the first and second number of iris vMliiable work, intituled, 
" /.M LUiari'rs." 'Fhe plants of this be<autifiil faftiiiy 
described and figured in those two numbers, arc: Diancln 
ensifniia (Dracaena ensifolia Linn; in the West Indies, la, 
Heine dcs hois; whence originates llie denomination Diana, 
which Ijiinarck changed to Dianellu:) I.achrnalia tricolor 
Ait, (from the Cape;) IlemerocaUis japonica, Thuiib; 
Amaryllis furmosissima, Linn. (Croix dc St. .Tacqiics, from 
Mexico, imported into Europe in 159.3.) Figridui, (Juss. 
Ferraria Linn.) Pavonia, ((rom the Cape;) Agapiuitluis 
umlx-llatus. L'Herit. (tubcrosiis Linn, otherwise Crinutu 
Africanum.) Liliuiu Pomponium, Einn. (from the Py¬ 
renees and Siberia.) Pancratium niaritimum, Linn. Ama¬ 
ryllis Regina;, (from the Cape.) Amaryllis villata, Ait, 
(from the Fast Indies.) Gladiotus inerianus, Thnnb. (An- 
tholyza, Linn, from the Cape.) Antholyza Cuuonia, Linn, 
(from the Cajje and Persia.) 

Of this splendid^work it may be truly said, that in cor¬ 
rectness of design,‘brilliant of colourbg, and neatness of 
execution, it is rivalled by few, apd excelled by n^e. 

A letter of the 3d Mar(;h last, rotten by a Phy.sician of 
the Cisalpine Republic, contains the following intelligence: 
Su^mt liirago at Milan, having been applied to by a 
patient whose hands were affected with sores incident to 
persons who attend horses diseased with the grease^ he im¬ 
mediately acquainted with it the committee of vaccine inocu¬ 
lation, which caused a child to be inoculated with matter 
taken from the sores of the above patient. The result of 
the inoculation svas a very fine cow-{>ox, a result, which 
coofinus the more Ox. jenner's opinion of tlie origin of the 


cow-pox, as the patient m question had no interepurse 
whatever with cows, but attended a horse, a£9icted wiUi 
the grease. 

• Dr. Butta:, author of a valuable treatise on phosphorus, 
has been appointed by his Russian Majesty to j^ke a tour 
through Russia, for the purpose of inoculatinvchildren for 
tin- cow-pox. His travelling expenec is defray^ by govern- 
irirnt, and lie has a yearly salary of 1200 rubles. Afler a 
stay of llirec weeks at Miiscow, where he inoculated 800 
children with complete succc.ss, he set out from thence to 
traverse South Russia, and all other parts of tliat vast cm- 
•pire. 

From a variety of experiments, made by Professor Srhauh 
III Casscl, and repeated by Doctor Pirpenbring at Cartshu- 
■scii, it seems evident, that the pretended discovery of 
(jtizens ITachnt and Drsormes of the National Institute of 
France, " Tliat many solid and dw bodies, for instance 
.slarrh, in Volta's pile, can supply the place of mmst sub- 
siaiices, and that starch may almost be considered as the 
invariable source of the electric fluid,” is without foun¬ 
dation. 

The Sorieth Jtaliana delle Scirme, at Modena, has 
offered a gold med:d for the best memoir on atmospheric 
air, cxplaiiiiug its true component parts by analytics and 
synthetical ettpeffments. 1 ho memoirs must be composed 
in the Italian tongue, and sent Ix-fore the jpth of July, 
1803, to Professor Pompilto Pazzelli, Secretary of the 
Society'. 

We learn from Bologna, that the University in thig city 
is now completely organized, in pursuance of a rcsolusion 
issued by Bonaparte, as President of the Italian Republic ; 
on the 7th .Tanuary last. Among the Literati, who have 
obtained Professors’ chairs, we find Sacehetti, who is ap¬ 
pointed professor of elementary geometry, and algebra, ' 
Guglielmiui, of the higher arithmetics; Ciecolint, of 
astronomy; John Aldini, of experimental physics; IJru- 
nrlli, of natural history'; J'ritgatsa, of anatomy and sur¬ 
gery; Bondio/i, of maU’ria niedica; Moresehi, of compa¬ 
rative physiology, and Saluigui, of chemistry. 

A very important and valuable work has lately heen'A 
published at Amsterdam, under the tide “ Verhandding 'A 
qoer volmaaktr Maaten m (lewigten, &c.’'—ATreati.se on Ij 
Perfect Measures and Weights, by J. II. van Swinden, || 
2 vols. 8 VO. In one of our succeeding numbers we shall j\ 
give a full account of this instructive and intercstiiig poh/'j 
iication. t ' 

y. Dr. Iliflrlsen, teacher of mechanics at the academy of 
^e Rev. Mr. Christian!, in Copelihagen, has invented a 
^ew musical instrument, the tone of which resembles, yet 
.sur{)asses that of the harmonica. The sounds are produced 
by the friction of brass pegs touching slightly a cylinder of 
steel; the inventor lias given it the name of Melodica. 

On the I7th of March last, died at Brunswick, Prince 
Dimitri Gnllhin, late Russian ambassador at the Hague, 
President of the Miiienilogical Society at Jena, and author 
of " Esprit des Economistes,” and several Mineralogical 
Works. ^ 

Miirhael HorvAth, Provost of Graba, has published a 
new edition, corrected and enlarged, of his Staiistiea 
Jtegni HimgaricB et partium eidetn annexarum, fsfe." from 
which vv^ learn, that tin-mines have been lately.tiiscov’ered ^ 
in Hungary, which, in the author’s opinion, were worked 
in ancient times, but filled up in the reign of Bela IV. 
when Hungary was invadad and laid waste by a fcrocioi;;s 
horde of barbarians. 
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LITERATURE, 

1. IloYAV Academy.—/{ fWtfrAj o« the Exhibition, 
A continued. 

Portraits. —^Without meaning any satire on our 
own country, which produces as much beauty as any 
in Europe; it unfortunately happens, tliat Portrait* 
painting, under the patronage of riches only, often 
exhibits forms of men, having scarcely any thing hu-< 
inaa: the faebs bloated, unmeaning excrescences, 
and the heads evidently the capacious reservoirs of 
swampy brains. 

We congratulate the public, however, that the Epi¬ 
demic Influence of Venetian colouring (like the Injlu- 
eiizo) is considerably abated. 

Portrait-painters (on the same principle with sign- 
painters) are generally devoted to the charms of colour¬ 
ing. It is not, who can excel in corrrectness, energy, 
and elegance of outline: it is not, who can render 
the tone and truth of tints, masses, and the efl'cet of 
Chiaroscuro, instruments of sublimitysor of pathos: 
it is not, who can excel his competitors in invention, 
composition, expression, arifl the power of telling a 
story; ■ but who can entrance the rich, though vulgar 
eye, vaith the charms of glazing, and the mysteries of 
the#eflections of lights. 

Spirit of the immortal Reynolds ^ it is on this sub* 
ject the friends of the arts should invoke thee. In 
^ Portraits thy conceptions were ever original and grace- 
* ful, and thy taste always refined. 

Mr. Lawrence is the most successful of the imi¬ 
tators of Sir Joshua. But Mr. Lawrence should in¬ 
vent, not alw.ays imitate any style; or if he imitate, 
he should not copy. It is the p8rt of genius, to pro¬ 
ceed from what he has seen to what be did not see. 
It was on such principles Apelles painted his Venus, 
and it was on such principles Reynolds drew his Por-, 
traits. 

Lawrence’s portraits of Lord Thiirloxc, No. 21; 
of Lady C. Hamilton, fii; of Mr.iVindham, 105; of 
Miss Lamb, 127; and of Uidy €. Campbell, 182; have 
considerable merit, this style. When the artisA 
deviates from it, it is to give his fl^ires a dramatic 
airj suitable to the gaudiness of the colouring. • 

Mil. Hoppner, is often the caricature of Sir 
Joshua, from the affectation of a singular manner. 

Mr. Hoppner has frequent opportunities of paint¬ 
ing real and elegant beauties; but he seems a stranger 
to what connoisseurs call grace ; tliat artful but ap¬ 
parently artless balance of union and repose, whicli 
the actual forms and (jiaractcrs of Englisit Beauties 
generally require. • 

Psyche's return from the infernal shades, with tJw 
Bot of Beauty ; a portrait of Miss Grimstone, No. 22, 
• * is a striking example of this defect,—a subject»treatcd 
'>^iihout taste, which required its utmost reflneraent. 

The portraits of iMdy Gren'ville, 7 b’; of the Bishop 
of Durham, lO*; of the Bishop of Carlisle, 111; of 
Lady Mildmay and Child, 155; &c. are in his usual 
fanner; the resemblance tolerable, and the colour¬ 
ing strong. . ^ 

^Mr^Opie Is, as we have observed, distinguished 
this year more by allegorical than portrait-painting. 

The portrait of Mr. Adam, No. 85; and of Lord 
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Stanhope, are slrdhg likenesses, but not pleasing 
pictures. He lias taken pains with Uiat of Mr. Mael,- 
intosh, 5b; but Mr. Mackintosh mak*es a liner figure 
in tlie family-drawings of the news-papers, tlian on 
Opie’s faithful canvas. 

Mu. NoiiTiicoTE has several portraits, of various 
merits. But he seems to have bestowed considerablo 
attention on his friend Godwin ; in whose political 
milleuium, if it could have taken place, he was pro¬ 
bably to have been included. 

The head has strong expressions of a mixed charac¬ 
ter ; where the artist has certainly not given the pre¬ 
dominance toMie indications of good. 

Sir W. Beeciiy an*d Mit. Siiee are, as usual, 
proliflc, but do not require our particular attention. 

Landscapes, Drawings, and Sculpture, in our next 
and last article. 

a- ^ — 

2. Clarke’s Progrcsi^f Maritime Discovery — Continued. 

We have now executed the most unpleasant part of 
our Task; nor shall we dwell any longer on the lesser 
and unavoidable faults of so large an undertaking, of 
which only the first volume has yet appeared: The 
Introduction ainsists of an Historical Memoir of 
Ancient Maritime Discoveries, divided into four sec¬ 
tions: 1. Earliest Periods', 2. Sacred Periods3. Gre¬ 
cian Period.'/; 4 . (Tarlhagittian, and Homan Peiiods, 
Then succeeds the first Book of the main body of the 
Work, divided into Jhree Chapters, and each Chapter 
into two Sections. The Reader is in the first place 
presented with some Illustrations of Commercial 
History preceding the fiffeenthventury; and to tliis 
succeeds an interesting view of the Portuguese History 
at tlie same period of time. The second Chaptct»de» 
scribes the commencement of the Portuguese Voyages, 
to the doubling of llie Cape of Good Hope, by Diaz. 
Thq) follows a connecting retrospect of Indian His¬ 
tory, ffom the death of Alexander to the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India; and tiiis is succeeded by an ex¬ 
cellent account of De Gama’s first Voyage. ^ The .Ap¬ 
pendix contains Galvano's DUamrics. —Mr. Locke’s 
History of Navigation.—Dr. Robertson’s Observations 
wo the Discovery of the Cape.—Ilcnaudot’s Voyages 
of two Mahommedans in tlie Indian Ocean during 
the ninth century.—And the Correspondence receivcil 
from different Frieiids relative to the Work.—The 
Undertaking, for a single individual, is truly Hercu¬ 
lean : nor has its author any thing to fear from the 
fair voice of Liberal Criticism, but a just appreciation 
of great information, labour, abilities, and judgment, 
displayed in a most interesting and enmprohensive 
Work.—We shall therefore conclu4c our criticism, 
by pointing out some of the original and interesting 
remarki^which the pa^nt volume contains. 

’Tliough Mr. ClarKe gives -the following decided 
opinion against any antediluvian-knowledge of the 
Compass, he details tlie opinion of writers, who dif¬ 
fer from him, with impartiality and candour. 

1 cannot believe, notwithstanding the authority both 
of M. Bailli and Mr. Maurice, that the magnet vas dis¬ 
covered previous to the Flood. This would argue a skill 
in science among the antediluvians, suHicient to have coun¬ 
teracted, or oppEsed, the overwhelming cliattisement of the 
Deluge ;*and is rational to conjecture, that if mankind 
liad men possetjed ^ knowledge of the Magnet, or had ul- 
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Ui icd to any p.eriicctipn iq the aci^ceof riaval architecture, 
tlie more fiuwerful and pen-ading operation of fire wptild 
have b.-en railed /rom its volcanic prisons, and poured forth 
u|)on the globe. Besides, as the sacred writer has noticed 
the origin of many valuable arts, can wc suppose that dis* 
coveries of such importance as the Magnet, or the science 
of building vessels which in the smallest degree resembled 
the awful and mysterious ark, would be passed over in 
silence? In the divine Thisbath vve first behold the origin 
of naval architecture: constructed without either sails or 
oars, rudder or anchor, its progress and preservation were 
alike miraculous, and needed not the assistance of any in¬ 
ferior or secondary power. The A*YSir -on which this 
Thebath fioalcdi like the Desert through which the chil¬ 
dren of Israel passed, offered no point tp which a course 
might he directed by human ingenuity; in both instances, 
the immediate interference of Omniscience was necessary 
and apparent. 

“ The most minute circumstances relative to the constrqc- 
«5iion.i)f tlie Ark arc, therefore, on every account worthy of 
attention; and though, as an liistoripn observes, on a mr- 
row lash of acknowledged truth, an immense hut rude 
superstructure of falte has been erected, we must prefer 
this basis however narrow to any other, since that alonp is 
founded upon a rock.” ' ' 

At the conclusion of the first section, the opinion 
of Railli, Rudbeck, and Whitehurst, arc considered re¬ 
lative to the celebrated Atlantis of Plato. Oup authop 
then adds:— ' 

“ Notwithstanding such authorities to the contrary, may 
I presume to add, that 1 cannot change an opinion lung 
indidged, tl{at America was the feat Atlantis of Plato. 
In siipjiort of this idea, a passage from .£liun may iiccsitcd, 
who relates from Theoj^ompus, that in a conversation which 
Silrnus held svith king Midas, he informed him, that 
Pnropr, Asia, and Aflira were islands; and that teas alone 
TUB Continent, which lay beyond the world. Another 
curious passage in support of this opinion, occurs in Za^ 
rate's History of the Discovery and Conquest qf Peru ."— 
whicli Mr. C. subjoins. 

In the second section, the voyages of Solomon’s 
Mariners to Opkir are illustrated, as well as the va¬ 
rious and opposite opinions concerning Tarshish. Mr. 
Clarke adopts JJoclmrt's opinion, that by Ophir C’ei//o» 
was intended, and agrees with St. .ferome and 'iVc- 
meltiiis, iii.it by Tarshish was meant the Sea in its<> 
, ixiostexlcii.sive signilication. 

" The devout Matthfi." Tirrcaldui , in his latin Chroni- 
con, sujiportefl during the year 1.575 rthe above conjecture; 
which wjs afi< rwards followed by many later writers, and 
has been recently illustrated in an able manner by M. 
Gossebn, who coiifiiies the maritime commerce of Solomon 
to the Arabian gulf, 'nuts, when Isaiah styles Tyre the 
dauglitcr of Tarshish, the epithet becomes intclligifdc and 
a^ipropriiTtc, if wc translate it, the daughter of the sea. 
The expression of mariners, as Purchas observes, is suffi¬ 
ciently comii'.oni that gold, silver, and ivory c^mr from 
sea; that they brought this or ftyUfrom sea; that shortly 
they are to go to sea,' or* have lately come from sea, with¬ 
out naming any port. It may also be added, that when 
Jonah attempted to fly from the presence of God, it is 
more natural to suppose that he sveut to sea, than that 
he could hope (o conceal himself in any quarfbr of the 
globe, ^‘cause it was distant from Xmiveh. Hip punish¬ 
ment strikingly .accords with this jd^; when the 2<ir- 
shish, or Orcan, to which he haq trusted for conceal¬ 
ment. threatened his instant dissolution; f|r the Lord raised 
a Riigliiy tcmjicst, and declared unto tlU prophet, that, 
thuiigli ha should take the wings of the nioj mng, and dwell 
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in the uttermost parts if the sea, (Tarshish) he could nof 
escape from the knowl^ge of his God." 

Bespectiiig thp Phcenician Periplus of Africa, Mr. 
C. delivers the following Opinions;— / 

“ Previous to this destruction of Old Tyre, and abput 
two yms after Nebuchadnezzar had taken and plunder^ 

e c city of Jerusalem ; some Phenician Navigators are said 
’ Herodotus to have sailed, according to the orders of 
Pharaoh Necko, from the Red Sea, and to have circumna¬ 
vigated Africa, litis monarch, who flourished (k)l years 
before the Christian period, was the son and successor of 
Psammelichus, and the same who slpw Josiak, king of Ju¬ 
dah. In the beginning of his reign Necho had in yain at¬ 
tempted tq cut a canal from theNily to the Red Sea; nor did 
he ctesik until an incredible number of his'suhjects had pe^ 
rished in the undertaking. His petseverattee or vanity were 
equal tq the most Herculean tasks; and after the failure of 
the above pro)ect, he fitted out some vessels for the purpose 
of making discoveries on the eastern coast of Africa. It ip 
probable that a mortified spirit was prompted on their return 
to magnify what they had performed; and that some in¬ 
genious geographer composed a fabulous report which 
Pjiaraoh HechOf^ issued, as the public notipc gt (his incre* 
dible voyage?! 

The second section is thus concluded 
“ It is however highly probable that the assertion of such 
a fact, as th^ possibility of sailing round Africa, mv^t liavq 
had its due weight on those early Portuguese navig^ors, 
who were formed in the maritime school of Sagres. Such 
an idea is favoured liy Vincent in his vopgc of Nenr- 
chus ; where he observes that' a rem.arkable coincidence ex¬ 
ists, between the date of the first edition of Herodotus, and 
the voyage of de Gama. This coincidence is still mori 
apparent, if, instead of noticing dc Gama’s voyage, wc sub¬ 
join the year wheii the Cape was first doubled by Bartho¬ 
lomew Diaz. 

“ I'lrst edition of Herodotus .. 1474 

“ The Cape first discovered by piaz.... I486." 

In the course of this Iptroductory Memoir, Mr. 
Gpsselin's Geographical Works are frequently noticed. 
“I’iie Athenian Trade on the Eiixine is given from 9 
Work of oqr author’s Iparncd ance.stor. The Connect ion 
of Roman and Saxon Coins. An abstract is inserted 
of Dr. Vincent’s Voyoge of Nearchus, and also of 
diis first part pf Pcriplus of the Erythrean ; and tq 
the whole is sabjoined an excellent Treatise on the 
cConmcrce of the Homans, given by Mr. Clarke’s grand- 
faihcr to Dr. Taylor for Iiis Klemeiits of Civil I^aw. 

We then come to the first book of the main body 
of the Wqrk, which is thus introduced to the reader’s 
noticei 
f* To illustrate the rqurse of the renovated spirit for Mari¬ 
time Di-scovery, which, during the remote petiods of mo¬ 
dern history that preceded the fifteenth century, cheered tli'c 
gloom that had chilled or oveifahadowcd the commercial 
genibs of Europe, is tlic arduous task 1 shall next endeavouf 
to perform. Ixioking forward vvith a becoming diffidence 
of iiiy own abilities, and feeling a respeetful anxiety fpr the 
suft’ragt^ or gratified perusal of niy readers." • 

On the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
the year 145.'), by Mohammed the second,'Mr. C. 
subjoins the following curious remark 

“ It is singular, that in this downfal of the great mart of 
Indian trade, and in the late overthrow of the tyrant of 
Mysore, who made such powerful exertions to injure the 
more modern system of European intercourae with 
East, circumstances occur that have a striking similarity 
with each othep Cuisstanllnople, like Serttigapalam, was 
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taken by atorm after a most bloo^ resistance; and the 
Greek emperor, who, like Tippoo Sultan, resolved not to 
aurvive his empire, was found under one of the gates; 
trampled t>\death by the multitude.” 

As Mr. VS^arke justly observes, (p. ?5. N. d.) it is 
eingular that Dr. liobert»on, in his View of the Pro¬ 
gress of Society in Europe, from the subversion of 
the Roman Empire, to the beginning of the Ib'th cen¬ 
tury, should not notice the celebrated institution of 
the Golden Fleece, and also that he should entirel}* 
pass over the kingdom of Portugal, at that time the 
first maritime power in Eurr^e.—But this is only one 
of the many errors that abound in liabertsou j and it 
is remarkable that no one before our author should 
hare discovered, that this historian has been led into 
A strange mistake respecting the navigator who first 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope 

“ No fact,” says Mr. C. (p. 343. Note o) “ seems to 
have been more confused by late historians, than this 
first doubling of the Cape by Diaz. Dr. P'incent h 
one of the few writers who have stated it with accuracy. 
Jiobrrluon seems to have been inisl^ by hufiteau; 

' Neither the danger to which he was exptfied by a sue* 
cession of violent tempests i^ unknown seas, and by tlie 
frequent mutinies of liis crew, nor the calamities of fa- 
ntine which he suffered from losing bis store ship, could 
dctci*(iiiu from prosecuting his enterprise. In tecomi>ence 
ofshis labours and perseverance, he at last dcscrieu that 
lofty promontory whicii bounds Africa to the south, lint 
to desrrif it, was all that he had in his power to accomplish,’ 
(Hist, of America, vol. 1. p.7{). 8vo. ed. Even JIcr~ 

rcra himself seems to have possessed but a confused idea 
of the Portugese discoveries; for when speaking of the 
mode in which tlie kings of Portugal and Spain adjusted 
tiieir respective demands in 14^4, after the first voyage of 
Columbus, the Spanish historiog^Htpher adds: ‘ Tlie Cor- 
tngucses, who at this time had discovered very little beyond 
the island of Sau Tome, under the equinoctial; that'they 
might not lie behind hand with tiu-ir neighbours, exerted 
tlieniselves so vigorously, that tlniy soon ajler passed that 
('ape so dreadful among the Ancients, now calleil de lucm 
J'isperaui-a, or Cape of Good Hope.’ {Htcecns's Translation, 
vol.l. p. 117.") 

Nothing has been more wanting to Geographers, 
than some accurate, jjet simple divisions of the oceaa|| 
Mr. Fleurieu the editor of Marchand's Vogage, inadei 
die attempt; but as Mr. C. observes, he rather cos- 
fused, and increased the terms emp]o}red, than sim¬ 
plified their number. Our author, therefore, oilers 
the following divisions to the attention of nautical 
men: (p. 354.) • 

(1) The North ./itlantie, extending from the equator 
to Cape Dsrewell on the coast of Greenland in ()0° north 
latitude. (2) South Allaniic, from the equator to an ima¬ 
ginary line drawn from ^hc (Jape of Good Hope.to Cape 
Horn. (3) Indian Ocean, bounded to the south b/a line 
carried from the Cape of Good Hope to the south-west 
point of New Holland. (4) The North Pacific, flowing 
from die ^uator to Cape Prince ff'dles in the latitude 
of U6-’ north. (5) South Pacific, from the eciuator to an 
imaginary liqe stretched fVotii the south-eastern point of 
Van Diemen’s Land, to the southern cape of New Zealand, 
and continued thence to Cape Horn, The remaining por¬ 
tions of tlie Ocean flowing round the northern, and 
aonthern Poles, to be called the North and South Polar 
SfasJ? • 

*' The Flower on the Compass employed to mark tlie 
North, bai long perplexed dur autiquariaus, and given 
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an opportunity to oyr neighbours the French, tu 
claim the merit of being liic original discoverers. 
But Mr. Clarke informs us, that the loadstone was 
brought from Ophir by Solomon’s Navigators, (p. 397.) 
and that the Flower on the Compass, hitherto c.'illed 
the Fleur de lis, seems, with more reason, to have been 
the Lotus, since Mr. Daniel observed the same to be 
frequently introduced on some of the most ancient of 
the Hindoo temples; sonic specimens of which arc 
subjoined.—In addition to these conjectures, we 
have at page 451, a most curious note from the 
original of Osorius, the whole of wliii’li was omitted 
by Gibbs in his translation of that Historian; which 
informs us that the Postuguese on their arrival in tho 
Indian ocean, found the Moorish navigators were not 
only acquainted witl* the Compass, but also used 
Quadrants, and nut the Astmlobe. 

Mr. Clarke’s description of the embarkat^i oS 
Gama, -particularlj; struck us:— 

** The conduct of Gama previous to his Voyage, clearly 
evinces the opinion which tliat grest navigator entertained 
of its dangers, and Ins dctcriiiiiialion to sunnoniit tliriii 
witli tlic |M-riiiissioii and support of Divine Providence. 
His mind was highly wrought; the natural piety of a mar¬ 
iner was iiicreo-scil by the siiiiatiuii in whieii he was about 
to be placed; be was to see the icorhs of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep, to traverse an ocean hitherto consi¬ 
dered as impassable. Ignorance might magnify its terrors, 
but even experience trembled wlien sent to encounter dan- 

f ers which the rcceiicd and general opinion of that age had 
eejitred to be insiirmountabie. Hut Gama possessed a firm 
reliance on his (bid ; and therefore cnridneled tlic compa¬ 
nions of this perilous voyage to tli* cha|>el of nossu Senhora 
de Helem, OT llefhirhiM, wiiieh Prince Henry had built 
on the seashore, about four miles from Lisbon: theaijxious 
hours of the night were speni in prayer, and in the per¬ 
formance of devout riles. In the morning of Satutdai’’, 
.Tuly tlie eighth 14«l7, tlie .awful procession of the sacred 
iiiihisters of Religion preeeiled one of the most solemn and 
Sfl'eeting scenes which history can dis|>Iay. The King, at¬ 
tended by his court, was present to honour the embarkation. 
(4aina, and his brave mariners appeared: their resolution 
could not stand the general dejection, and their tears in¬ 
creased the distress of all who lieheid them; they then 
luistened to perforin their duty, and followed their com¬ 
mander. 'J'liuusaiids remained immoveable on tlie shore 
until the must distant trace of the receding fleet had dis¬ 
appeared." 

The Literar)' World must be indebted to Mr. Clarke, 
for the manner in which lie has detected the gross 
plagiaries of the Abbe Trnod. —We now for the first 
time are infurined that the Original of nearly the first 
eight volumes of the French Ilistoirc Generule des 
Vouages, exists in our own language, under the title 
of A Next' and Geneent Collection of Fouages and Tra¬ 
vels, (I 744 - 1747 ) 4wls. 4t<). written by a Mr. John 
Green, and publishca by a bookseller of the name of 
Astlej. 

“The superior merit of this Collection was acknowledged 
even hjj foreigners, and before the completion of the first 
volume, the Ckaitcrllor of France deemed it worthy of at¬ 
tention. He accordingly requested the Abl£% f’rwost. 
Chaplain to file Prince oi’ Conti, to translate it: tin* exe¬ 
cution of this occupies the seven first volmnis of his 
Ilislnire Gnifrale Jes Foyages, and part of the eighth. ^ 
But I lUn soi*}' to add, liiat, in the pcrformaiice of hit * 

I ♦ 
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Prrrost I’ls taken very «nwa|ri>ntaWc liberties; has 
shewn, throu''bniit, a desire io supplant the fame of the ori¬ 
ginal work, which is not once named in Ute title, and by 
ailixing his own pfirtrait to the first volume, few' readers in 
the present day an*, aware that the Original exists in their 
own language. Such was the confusion the .J/'Wproduced 
ill his translation, hy transposing passages he afterwards in¬ 
serted as his own', and by the mistakes which he made; 
that M. Pierre ilu llondt, an excellent judge of the merit 
of Asllei/’s work, brought forward a new translation at the 
Hague, m which lie restored the mutilated parts. i\n edi¬ 
tion was also printed hy Pidol at Paris in I2mo. 1749, and 
some of the volumes at Drestlen; tlic whole amounted to 
fifty-six volumes.” 

This Volume is enriched with Engravings from-the 
drawings of that excellent artist Pocoek: among 
which wc observed Cage Si. Vincent, Madeira, Cape 
Verde, and Coluinho Uai hour ]n Ceploti, The whole 
is richly ornamented. Some excellent Charts arc also 
given hy Arrmmnth, Erom every view of this ex- 
tciisiifB Work, wc trust Mr. Ctarkp will soon.favour 
the public with aiiolher volume. 

3. IVartMiana.^iCondudcdfromp. 281.) 

It was strongly and justly expressed by one of 
Mr. Wartoo's hearers, when curate of Woodstock,* 
*' that though not one in ten could understand half he 
said, every body loved him.” This places the amiable 
character of the man in the fairest right. Though a 
graceful and distinct enunciation is a quality which 
highly captivates a common audience in favour of a 
clergyman, Warton was respectable without this na¬ 
tural gift 5 though a minute attention to the external 
forms of decorum, and, the aftbetation of a grave de¬ 
meanour which nothing can disturb, frequently passes 
with tjre ignorant for wi.sdom and sanctity, Warton, 
conscious of tire purity of his own heart, despised 
such silly lures for popularity ; and gained a greater 
and more lasting influence by his condescending, easy 
manners, than he could possibly have derived from the 
most stiff and formal correctness of words and looks. 
Of all the decent ceremonies of religion, however, 
he was a strict and an attentive observer ; and his own 
example rendered goodness amiable in the eyes of 
otheiwhen they saw it might be practised without 
gloom, and without austerity. 

When be became rector of Kiddington, in his con¬ 
nection with that small, agreeable irqrish, he evinced 
his usual mild and benevolent disposition. Without 
the parade of feeling, without the o.stentation of ge¬ 
nerosity, fte was pity and forbearance personified. 
He never attempted to encrease the value of his bene¬ 
fice by '* studying to find out latent dueshe never 
pressed his tithe farmer for his rent; but received it 
in such sums and at*such seasons as suited his tenant. 

His curate, with whom he hai^ot settled for w>me 
time, (fur during the last fisw yeaf^of his life he bad 

* The late poet laureat appears to have senxd Woodstock, es- 
rept durioK tlie long vacations, from the 37th of April 175 s to the 
3d of April I77'l, and always felt a peculiar pleasure In advertine 
to his connection with that place. In his “ Ode to a grizileswig,” 
which by the bye he is not recollected to have worn, but to have 
claimed to tty last “ the liceat of an humble bob,” be says: 

No more the wherry feels my stroke so true ; 

At skittles, in a niule can I play! 

Woodstock, farewell! and Wallingford, adiec! 

, Where many a'seheme reliev’d the lingering dqr,r* 
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given up the regular .service of his church, as being 
too distant from Oxford) hl3 'been heard to declare, 
that after dining with him one Christinas-day, at the 
hospitable mansion of the late Edward Gore, Esq. of 
Kiddington, Warton beckoned him into the hall, and 
pulling out his purse, thus addressed hii?i t “ 1 ex¬ 
pected to have received more money to day. Sir—1 
shall want about ten pounds myself to defray the exv 
pences of a journey to London.—You are welcome to 
^11 the rest. Sir—All the rest Sir—I wish it had been, 
more." 

As he troubled no one for money, so no one could! 
trouble him. He paid others as he received himself. 
No receipt was ever asked by him, and it is believed 
was seldom given. At his lamented death, consi¬ 
derable arrears were duo to him, and he owed some 
trifles to others. 

About two or three weeks before this event took 
place, he had spent some days in Woodstock, and ap¬ 
peared cheerful amidst his own friends; but was evi¬ 
dently infirm and broken. He had been advised for 
tlie sake of excrf.ise to bay a particular horse, which •' 
being low alid very strong seemed well adapted for 
his use. On this expedition he set out one mnrningj, 
attended by the writer of these few remarks. The 
ride lay through Blenheim Park; and though Wa*-ton 
was not uniformly communicative, especially on sub¬ 
jects connected wifh literature, the beauty of the 
scenery, the recollection of the happy days he had 
spent in the vicinity, seemed to rccal all tire pleasant 
ideas with which they can be associated. 

The anecdotes connected with the history of Wood- 
stock and its neighbourhood, which he related in tlie 
course of a ride that did not last above three hours^ 
would have filled a smaK volume: in short, his stream 
of mind flowed copionsly and without intermission 011 
all subjects that were incidentally started; and he ne¬ 
ver appeared to his companion so agreeable and so full 
of*general knowledge as on that occasion. Alas! it 
was the last in which they ever met. The horse was 
found to suit him exactly—it was purchased, but 
mounted with difficulty:* it was rode back to Wood- 
stork, of which he took his leave next day, and never 
itiorn returned. A short time before, while sitting at 
a gentleman’s table at that place, he had been seized* 
with a slight paralytic stroke which affected one of 
his bands.-r-'!!'he next attack of the same disorder 
speedily proved fatal. 

It may appear extraordinary that, with Warton’a 
abilities and acknowledged worth, he did not rise to 
greater preferment and distinction. The solution of 
Uris difficulty is easy—he wanted ambition, and that 
suppleness of address which generally obtains pa¬ 
tronage! ** If yon wish to be Pope of Rome,” says 
the proverb, *' you must think of nothing else.” 
Warton, at^sorbed in the elegant pursuits of literature, 
disdained to pollute his mind with schemes of worldly 
aggrandizement. When he acquired a cqmpetence, 
he seems to have wished for no more. Senior fellow 
of bis college, he might have expected, on a vacancy 
which took place, to have been elected its head; 
tutor to the son of tlie prime roio!.ster of this country, 
a splendid field was opened to a man whose hearf ftad 
panted to rise; but Warton derived no atlvanlag; 
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from either drenmstance; yet It is not known that he 
ever expressed himself disappointed, or pined in secret 
at being overlooked. 

On one ^casion, the just, bat imprudent severity 
of his wit is ^said to have prevented his success; on 
another, his indolent habits may possibly have rendered 
him apparently unworthy of the prize. With all his 
talents, he certainly was not the best qualified person' 
to be tutor to a young man of fashion, who perhaps 
had little taste for study. 

Be this as it may, it is known that Warton rather 
lost than gained by a connection which would have 
led some to the heights of preferment. 

On these subjects both Mr. Mant and his anony* 
mous, but able biogr3pher,f have preserved a delicate 
silence, and it would ill become a gleaner to discuss 
thorn more at large. The monument which Mr. 
Maut has raised to the fame of Warton will be a 
lasting honour to himself: his criticisms and illustra¬ 
tions are just, candid, and liberal, and shew how well 
he is qualitied for undertaking a more difficult task. 
As he has performed so much, and witfr such felicity 
to the credit of Warton, let us hope he will be farther 
induced to revise and > repntlish " The History of 
English Poetry,” and continue it down to the present 
time. iPor such a work he .seems admirably quali¬ 
fied^ and while he thus twined another wreath to 
adorn the bust of Warton, he wwild form an mi- 
fading crown for himself. Happy shall the writer of 
^tbis be, if the hint he has thrown out may be instru¬ 
mental in rousing the attention of others, who have 
more influence with Mr. Mant, to a subject in which 
the public must feel a particular interest; happy shall 
he to find, that in meaning to discharge a debt of 
private gratitude and respect, hS stands acquitted of 
ofKcious zeal, in the estimation of those for whom he 
feels all possible deference, &c. Numa. 

See Bic^. Diet. Ait. Warton, 
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for the elucidation of obscqre and defective parts of 
ancient and modern hiSlory; for new and .luthentio 
biographical memoirs; fur philologiqid and critical' 
essays, &c. And, if the funds should be sufficiently 
flourishing, the .society might extend its pecuniary 
assistance to those who should be inclined to travet 
(their qiialihcations for such an undertaking being 
previously ascertained,) into foreign countries, for the 
purpose of illustrating tlie litcralure, commerce, man¬ 
ners, and government tliereof. 

Authors who should have received from the So¬ 
ciety premiums fur their writings, should consign 
such writings, to that body, who should afterwards 
print them at their owi^ expcncc, dividing with the 
Authors a certain portion of the profits arising from 
the sale. The portion *of the profits reserved by the 
Society itself, should be added to the general fund, 
to be applied to Uie d 9 frayment of the current ex-,, 
pences. Lit£rauu.m Cux.’Au- 

May 6Uf 1803. *_ 



Mr. Editor, 

A Literary Society, upon a *plan resembling that 
proposed by one 
Kumber of your 
be carried into effect, 
any of the literary or scientific Societies already estab¬ 
lished ; and it would contribute, in a very essential 
manner to the propagation of letters, to the progress 
of refinement, and consequently to the increase of na¬ 
tional happiqess aud national dignity. 1 should pre¬ 
fer a plainer tide; for instance, that of the *' Idterary 
Society of' Jjmdon." Its gxample would doubdess soon 
be followed in other large towns throughout the unked 
kingdoms; and we should soon hear of the Bath 
_ Literaiy Society, the Edinburgh Literaiy Society, and 
"the Dublin Literary Society. • 

"In' addition to ttie objects pointed out by your Cor- 
rapondent W*M. as falling within the views of 
such an Institution, I would suggest the appropriation 
of a large sum for premiums to be annually distri¬ 
buted to those who should distinguish themsdves by 
original compositions in prose or verse, or by improved 
tunsIatiSns of foreign authors, ancient or modern. 
In. 4k$ meaner, honorary premiums jnigbt be proposed 


NOTICES. 

At Mr. Barker's Sale of Coins and Medals, noticed in 
our eighteenth nuniher, the following were the prices at 
which some of the rarest were lold:—Oliver Croiiiwell'a 
fifty-shilling piece was bought by Thane, fur .£^4 Si. 
It 'had cost Mr. Barker .£ 70 ,—Miss Baiikcs bought the 
Petition Crown ot (.'Buries II. for £ 90 .—Sir Mark S^'kes 
paid 100 guineas for one worse in edge and imeription*. 

and very little better in ob-and reverse. I'he Saxnui 

Coin before Ccoliiotli,* was liought by Mr, Miles for 
British Museum, at Xj 7s. Od. —Mr. Young purclroscd the 
IK-al and Span. Kyal of .Taiiic.s 1. for j£4 4s. and David 
II, Scots Gold, for IOj!. • 

Beuctlicl Virag, at Pesth, lias lately published an excellent 
translation of Horace's Art of Poetry in the Hungarian 
language. 

Air. Koramsin, at Moscow, publishes a Russian .Tour- 
nal on Magazine, intended both for instruction and amuse-, 
inqpt. The two numbers for .Tanuary and February of this 
year contain among other articles: 1 . An interesting episode 
of the important history of the ancient city of Novogorod, 
told in the Editor's best manner, entitled Maria, regent 
(Possadniza) of Novogorod. This Northern heroine placed 


native town. S. Remarks on the politico system of Great 
Britain and France. .S, Observations on the magnanimity 
of the En^sh. 4. On criminal aud civil laws witli regard 
to Russia. 

Major Anthing in the Imperial Russian service, the bio¬ 
grapher of the late Fieldmarshol Count Snwarow, is pre¬ 
paring for the press, a picturesque tour through Russia. 
He is assisted m ttiis uudertaking by Mr. Saunders, an 
Eaiglish artist, who, by the desire of Prince Bedboroko, 
some years since, went to Russia to engrave some of the 
finest pdniings of the ri|>^^]lcction of that nobleman. 

From an authentic catalogue of *tlic Manuscripts, which 
in 1797 were delivered to the French commissioners at 
Rome, it appears, that they consisted of SO Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts, 40 Syriac, 7*) Arabic, 18 Coptic, 12 Abyssinian, 

11 Chinese, 1.83 Greek, and 27^ laitin. 

At a late meeting of the Academia Etmsca, at Cortona^ 
Lud. Coltellini read a memoir on a basso relievo of bronze, 
lately dug up in the vicinity of that city, which, in his 
opinion, represeifts Minerva at the moment she is directing 
Uie cousirlcuon pf the sliip Argos. , 
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Eslbgrr and Collignnn, booksellers at Franefort and 
Metz, have published the followiili; work, ** Ilisioire de la 
•i« d« Pit'rrc IIL &c." History of the life of Peter III. 
presenting, in an*impartial pnini of view, the causes of the 
revolution of 1763 ,—by Mr. von Saldern, lute Imperial 
Hussian Ambassador, at several Courts of Furope. As we 
deem it our duty not only to give notice to our readers of 
anch foreign literary productions, as appear to us worthy of 
their attention, but also to warn them against worthless 

J iublications ushered into the world under pompous titles, 
n order to deceive the public, we feel ourselves imperiously 
called upon to declare, that the work under consideration 
fi neidier more nor less than a libel on Catharine II, abound¬ 
ing with incorrect statements, false alic^odons, arid errone¬ 
ous accounts, and bearing internal evidence that it is not 
composed by the celebratM statesman to whom it is falsely 
«scrii>ed. . . 

Mr. Becker, Professor and Inspector of the Electoral 
gallery at Dr^en, intends to publish by subscription a 
•«hoi|» collection of engravings of the *' Simla Nolle" 
of (irrgfiio, and other first-rate piuntings of that cele¬ 
brated g^Icry, which, with regard to the most exquisite 
producuons of the Italian school, is inferior to none, but 
the present gallery of the Louvre. 

Alexander Lalorde, whose propos-ils for publishing by 
subscription a picturesque tour throirah Spain, are noticed 
in the 17 th number of the Literary .burnal, has edited a 
description of the mosaic pavement discovered in December 
1799 , in the ancient town of Jlalic^, now the village of 
Sanliponce in Seville, intended as a specimen of the man¬ 
ner in which the above work is to be executed. To judge 
by this specimen, it will be one of,the most splendid and 
expensive works which have fallen under our observation. 

Count Sjiarre, Lord High Chamberlain of Sweden* late 
tutor of the present King, and member of several Acade¬ 
mies and Literary Societies, died on the Sbth Jannary Inst, 
at Accro, his county seat in Sudermania, in tlic 72 a year 
of his age. 

Professor Tode, at Copenhagen, has lately published an 
excellent Danish translation of Roderick Random. 

• The celebrated Zoega has nearly finished his work ofi the 
Coptic MSS. in the Collection of Cardinal Horgia: it \v*ill 
greatly fucilit.'ite the knowledge of the C^ipdc language. 


MANNER S. 

■ ALTHOUGH it may appear presumptuous to anti-^ 
cipate any of the decisions of posterity, it seems not 
improbable that, a century hence, the present may be 
denominated the Aoe of Taste,. Taste is a word 
vyhich occurs more frequently than any other in all 
our printed annals, and our posterity must naturally 
imagine that it was a principle which in our times per¬ 
vaded all animated nature and all moveable art. What 
it is, those who come after us may be as much at a 
loss to define, as we are ourselves; but that it is some¬ 
thing, and a very important sometliing, they must 
conclude from every secies pOvidence. i 
It would, however, he pru^it in us to afford our 
children's children some data by which they might 
form an idea of this universal principle or passion. 
We cannot, it is hoped, be wholly inattentive to our 
character in future times, and it behoves us, therefore, 
to remove those perplexities which obscure them, and 
must hereafter render our conduct paradoxical. But 
in what manner we can do this, by wliat laws we 
shall reduce our taste to a common staifdard, by what 
means we shall limit the objects of or ^rspade 


our successors that we have not forgot the meaning of 
the word, are difficulties which appear insuperable. 
*80 many usurpers have arisen to dictate in all matters 
of taste, and to extend its boi\ndaries over persons 
and things it was never intended to contoaul, that ws 
despair of sering a regular government established in 
place of that revolutionary tribunal, which changes 
Its laws and regulations, at least, every moon, and 
leaves no room tor reflection or appeal to original 
principles. 

At this season of the year, taste presides over routs, 
and balls, and dinners. In these, we perceive that it 
consists of the aggregate of crowded rooms, chalked 
floors, and variegated lamps. When these are de¬ 
scribed by the able historian whose province it is to 
record snch associations, we seem to have all which 
association can give us. In those splendid entertain¬ 
ments which formerly were denominated dinners and 
suppers, but which, by a fortunate coalition, are thrown 
into one, and called dinner-suppers, taste is displayed 
in an exhibition of articles, some of which are not in¬ 
tended, and. s(^e are unfit to be eat; and extreme 
taste, or that which merits and receives the culogiums 
of the historians above mentioned, consists in the 
lateness of the hoar of assembling. Hence some have 
supposed that taste is more particularly copnectetl with 
midnight, and that the light of the sun, for soraeTea- 
sons uot openly aeowed, has of late years become par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious to persons of true taste. 

WJien we have once agreed to regulate our time by 
the principles of taste, it is but a slight transition to 
place our dress under the same controul, but here it 
must be confessed we are every day departing farther 
and farther from any thing like a standard. A few 
years ago, taste prescribed that dress should not only 
be applied to decorate the jxirson, but to become an 
integral part of the human body; hence the addition 
<ot cork rumps, wax bosoms, and other articles ne¬ 
cessary to complete the work which nature had very 
unaccountably left unfinished. But taste, which some¬ 
times enjoins superfluities, will at others deny its vo¬ 
taries common necessaries; and accordingly has lately 
j|T>rescribed that nature, which-by tlio former experi¬ 
ments was found incapable of improvement, should be 
%ublicly exposed, and those objects displayed which 
had been concealed for near a century before. This 
is now in a great measure, true taste, and has been 
attended with some very singular effects in the manu¬ 
facturing world. We are assured by an eminent artist 
that a dress may now be made so exceedingly fine and 
thin, that it may be either carried in a pocket-book, 
or conveyed by tlie two-penny post to any part of the 
town. 

But while this taste prevails with the female habili¬ 
ments, the gentlemen have a rule of t^te peculiar to 
themselves, and which can best be descrimd by say¬ 
ing that tt is the very reverse of the former. With the 
ladies it is the object to shew how little will do for 
dress; with the gentlemen, how much they can carry 
without fiitigue. Hence die total disuse of silk, linen 
and cambric, and the substitution of broad cloth am) 
leather. But this too is taste, and as such ^as die 
effect of law. The lords of the creation have tailora 
and bopt-mahora fqr tbpir preo^ptoia^ tmd jockWa pi 
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£oacfamcn for (faeir examples. Widi such instruction, 
pow can they be otherwise than deeply learned in 
^airs of taste? 

In our amusements, we have likewise a taste appro¬ 
priate to thdm. This in the drama is no longer the 
province of the author, but of the scene-painter, the 
jscene-shifter, and the carpenter; nor would it be just 
3 to deprive the musical composer of his due share in 
this compound taste, for he has done wonders. By 
dressing the author's dialogue sometimes in a solemtf 
suit of semibreves, and someUmes in the plain garb 
^S>f minims; by sometimes helping him out with 
crochets, and sometimes pricking him on with quavers 
^nd semiquavers, he has given to gross nonsense a re¬ 
fined taste, and has kept incapacity out of sight with 
astonishing ingenuity. 

In books, too, there is a taste not very different 
from this, fbr as in the drama our taste depends on 
tiie painter, and carpenter and the musician, so in 
books we owe it to the stationer, the printer, the en¬ 
graver, and die book-binder. The stationer affords 
superdne wire-wove paper hot-presftsd;* the printer 
supplies types as fine as coj^jicr-plates, " with a rivulet 
of text flowing through a meadow of margin;" the 
binder makes the author pass for a man of taste, by 
JiU efegantiss. compact, cor. Turcic. ful. deaurat. kc. 
or flegam. relic en Maroqmn fatil. dories. 

But while every article of life hts a taste affixed to 
it, it cannot be concealed that some have very se¬ 
riously objected to the word, and at present, if our in¬ 
formation be not incorrect, another is substituted 
which is yet mom unintelligible, and consequenUy 
better adapted to general purposes. This is style. 
One man lives in a very geiite#! style, while another 
rode bis horse last Sunday in the park in a very pretty 
Style. Mrs. Siddons's style of playing Lady Macbeth 
is mnch admired, but not more than Mr. Hoby’s style 
of boot-tops. Mr. Fox’s style of oratory is supposed 
to resemble that of Demosthenes, but no comparison 
has yet been found for the style in which lady - -’s 
ball-room was chalked last Wednesday. Few men are 
much commended for their prudent conduct in domes¬ 
tic arrangements, bift some of the.most celebrated, 
heroes of Bond-street are celebrated for doing things 
in style. * 

So general is the application of this magical word, 
that the newspaper critics (by far the most acute in 
the known world) h^ve had a prodigious addition to 
their necessary employments, and are sometimes ex¬ 
patiating bn the style of an Epic Poem, and sometimes 
descanting on the style of a grand dinner: sometimes 
examining the style otf a treaty, end at other times en¬ 
larging on the style of a song; sometimes displaying 
tlieir architectural taste on the style of a suite of rooms, 
and sonqjitimes proving the diversity of their talents 
*a*the style of a pas des deiu:—sometimes ihforming 
ps that a member of Parliament spoke in an animated 
ftyle, and Sometimes expatiating on the interesting 
style of a girl who appeared at the Old Bailey for 
stealing qnart-potfr—sometimes they describe the most 
stylish dresses at the Opera, and sometimes they re- 
|>ose«n the style of Madame Recamier’s bed, or in. 
struct us in tlie style which has changed q tub into a 
chariot, an^ 9 Coach-box into a dicky. 
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From these specimens it appears that style may in 
time accomplish the ^lition of taste, and that upon 
the whole it may be more safe and u^ful, since there 
are a few who yet remember the old meaning of taste. 
It remains, however, to be added, that there are some 
affairs of high life and low life, to whioh neither taste 
nor style can be applied. There is nothing yet very 
stylish in tlie common disorders to which mankind are 
subject, such as fevers, 8cc. nor have we heard pf any 
man of fashion having a fit of the gout in a good 
style. Nervous complaints, indeed, are in some de* 
gree connected with style, and there are taste and ei&r 
I gance in the t>ectic Rush of which we hear frequently. 

I But in generalqiain is npt very interesting, nor is thus 
j any standard of taste in agonies. As to death it hat 
I long been voted a boti, and pu person of ton will al¬ 
low it to be mentioned with patience. 

Nor has style been yet extended to the affairs of the 
nation;,nobody s^ks of the style of the lat^ war 
(which indeed wls somewhat confused) nor of the 
late peace. An act of parliament has yot nothing 
genteel or stylish about it. Nor are Ute courts of law 
under apy order in this respect. We bear now and 
then of a barrister giving a stylish dinner, or making 
a stylish figure at a masquerade, but he deserves none 
of this praise when he addresses a jury. Our judges 
give no charges in a stylish manner, and although 
criminals are dressed in style, and look very inte¬ 
resting,” they are transported or hanged in the most 
vulgar manner imSginable. It cannot be denied, 
however, that some men, by an excess of attention to 
the fleeting style or taste of ^le day, have brought 
themselves into those situations which are extremely 
awkward for a gentleman, because nothing in which 
he is accomplished, can be of the least service, ll. S. 

2. Letter on DaeUing, 

^ * Mr. Editor, 

Your lucubrations on duelling bavo been very ac- 
ceptable, but you have not traced the practice to the 
highest antiquity. The first fighters must undoubtedly 
have contended with their fists, for fists must have 
been made before swords, or fire-arms; now, in or¬ 
der to do away the present barbarous mode, why 
should we not be enjoined by act of parliament to 
have recourse, in all personal combats, to that right 
ancient weapon, ^hich nature kis supplied? Yoit 
may object that men of unequal skill would be 
paired. But is not that the case at present just as 
much ? Most men are taught fencing, and practise 
shooting, but how rare to find any who have attained 
an uncommon expertness or skill in either; and if they-, 
are found, what is the chance that they will meet in 
single combat? ^ 

*^6 abolition of #words in^duelling was, in my opi¬ 
nion, injndicious, because tlie use ot pistols does in a 
great measure leare the decision to chatice; now it 
is plain that chance cannot decide an affiir of honour, 
of punishment, or of revenge. Chance may make one 
of the parties fall, but that may be the unofiending 
party. * 

All fighting must, as I have observed, have been 
originally with nature's weapons. The introduction 
of ar^ipial weapons was the policy of nations to ren* ' 
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der them more apon an equality. It haa been said 
that the introduction of gunpowder shortened wars, 
and rendered them less destructive. I should be glad 
to know what could have lengthened the late war, and 
rendered it more destructive ? 

So much for history—^But I am not contending for 
the introduction of lists between nations, nor for put¬ 
ting Humphries and Mendoza in commission instead 
of Duncan and Nelson. I really think that duellists 
ought to be obliged to fight with nature's weapons, 
t>ccause the battle would thereby be prolonged, and 
the seconds might interpose their friendly services be¬ 
tween rach round, and surgeons (if ,they are not 
frightened by some late events) might still attend with 
their styptics and their piasters,—I beg, therefore, I 
may not be misunderstood, as'inclining to make any 
change in the art of war. No: we must still as a 
nation have recourse to the old system of powder and 
ball."' Let us indeed consider wfa^t would Ivive now 
been the posture of affairs, if men had armed only 
with fi8ts.-»-Why, Sir, for aught I know, the family of 
Belcher would at this moment have been upon the 
throne of this kingdom, and the Ruffian had probably 
been First Consul. 1 am. Sir, yours, 

L. L. 


POUTICS. » 

1 . On the Woollai Clothiers' Bill. 

AS the woollen trade is one of'the most important 
branches of the business of this country, and as St is 
known that the laws^specting it are at present sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of parliament, we conceive 
that it will not bo unacceptable to our readers to re¬ 
ceive some information concerning these objects. 

The woollen trade was one of the first species of 
manufacture which was carried on in this country 
for foreign sale, and to any extent. It contributed ip 
a considerable degree to the revenue of the state, at a 
time when its other sources were very smalli and 
lienee it obtained a large share of the attention of the 
legislature. One of the contrivances accounted the. best 
by legislatures of those days for encouraging any species 
of employment which became a favourite, was to 
m^ke a multitude of laws for its regulation. The 
woollen trade received this encouragement in very full 
measure; and must have been ruined by the care of 
its law-makers, had not their regulations been almost 
entirely neglected. There is a particular period be¬ 
tween barbarism and refinement, when it is imagined 
that laws ought to be made for every thing, that taws 
are the cause of every improvement, and that the 
course of nature 'never leads to any desirable end. 
Commerce at that period is loaijgd with laws and re¬ 
gulations;—and there is Jhardly aVountry at this day 
in Europe whose improvement is not retarded by the 
fetters laid upon the exercise of its industry, and the 
disposal of its produce by the statutes of an unen¬ 
lightened age. ■■ 

Many of the laws enacted in England when the 
ideas and circumstances of the people were very dif¬ 
ferent from what they are now, are allowed to under¬ 
go a sort of virtual repeal, by want di execution. 
'This, however, to speak of it in the mildest teAns, is 


surely a very slovenly mode of procedure, and unwor¬ 
thy of an enlightened country, which justly boasts of 
Its legislature. If any law be of such a nature that it 
is better not executed, why should it not be taken out 
of the way ? If it do no more evil than ^cumber the 
statute book, and render the system of the laws com¬ 
plicated and difficult to be understood, even this is of 
no small moment. But we should think a deeper and 
more important inconvenience could easily suggest it- 
'self to the minds of wise legislators, that the habitual 
practice in which the people are trained, of disregard* 
ing one half of the laws which they know to exist, 
must have a powerful tendency to lessen their reve¬ 
rence for the laws in general. When the people find 
a distinction made of die laws, into those which may 
be violated with impunity, and those which cannot b« 
violated without punishment, they immediately con¬ 
clude that whenever they can, by their address, elude 
the punishment, the latter class of laws are placed 
exaedy on the same foundation with the former. This 
is undeniably the mode of thinking in this countly 
widi regard< toSll the laws which are not republica¬ 
tions of the precepts of feligion, and therefore obli¬ 
gatory, on a previous, and higher account. And thus 
the practice of permitting disobedience to annul a law, 
prevents that most salutary of all associations in ^he 
minds of the people, die association of dieir moral 
feelings with obedience to the just requisitions of the 
state. It is not easy to say to what a degree the inte¬ 
rests of a country are injured by so mischievous a de¬ 
rangement of the moral sentiments of her people. 

But there are many of the laws of England, which 
though not very strictly executed, have nevertheless 
not fallen into perfect, disuse, and often impose very 
severe and impolitic restrictions upon difierent classes 
of the community. Of this nature are many of the 
laws respecting the woollen manufacture, which have 
aA last become so oppressive that the manufacturers 
have b«»n compelled to apply to Parliament for relief 
from them. The laws of which they chiefly complain 
are that of .itii Eliz. c. 4.' known by the name of the 
sjjatute of apprenticeship, which prohibits any person 
f/Vom exercising. any trade to ivbich be had not pre¬ 
viously served an apprenticeship of seven years at least.; 
'td, that of 5 and 6. Edw. VI. c. 2'2. prohibidng the use 
of certain machinery in the manufacture of woollen 
cloth ; 3d, that of 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 1 i, 
prohibiting the use of more thtin one loom in anjr 
house not in a market town; 4tb, that of 5 and o 
Edw, VI. c. 6, of 2 and 3 Philip and Mary," c. 12, of 

4 and o Philip and Mary, c. 5; 43 Eliz. c. 10; 4 
James I. c. 2; 21 James I. t'. 18; 10 Anne, c, 
l6 i I Geo. I, c. 2; and 13 Geo. I. e. 23, respecting 
the length, breadth, and weight of cloth, the tenter- 
ing, stretching, and straining, and the viewing, wash¬ 
ing, and*^ sealing of it, by searchers, overseers, and 
inspectors, Ac.; 5th, that of 13 Richard II. c. 11, 
respecting the sale of cloths tacked or folded; fitb, 
that of 3 Hen. VII. c. 11; of 27 Hen. VIII. c. 13; 
of 33 Hen. VIII. c. 19, respecting the exportation of 
cloths unbarred, unrowed, or unshorn; Jtb, that of 

5 andf) Edw. VI. c. 6. and 21 J&mes I. c. 18, respect¬ 
ing the pressing of cloth ; 8th, that of 5 and 6 Edw. 
VI. c. 10, respecting the boiling of wool with certain 
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ingredients; 9th, that of 43 Eiiz. c. 10, and 31 James row field to which female labour is restricted in this 
I. c. 18, respecting the prohibition of the oses of country, and the consequences of Uiis rcstrictioil, 
lambs’ wool. th® loss of the produce of so much labour to the 

The first of these laws, the statute of apprenticeship,* community, the destitute situation of so many in 
is one of the least calculated to answer the end for that sex, and the moral corruption which the lower 
which it was^ntended, of all the rude contrivances of orders of them sufier from the hardships of their situa- 
our ancestors, which still encumber our legal code, tion, will regard this as no small improvement, it 
It was enacted for the purpose of obtaining seenrity,^ appears that the number of female weavers at present 
that insuflirient workmanship .should not be oflered to’ employed in tlie vvoollen trade is to that of male, as 
public sale, by compelling the workman to receive, two to three. And all of these, or the greater part of 
as was thought, a proper education. But such a them are debarred from employment by the statute of 
regulation has no tendency to obtain the security re- apprenticesliip. It is well known that the business of 
quired. When improper goods are offered to sale, it weaving woollen cloth is by no means difficult to learn* 
is generally the effect of fraud, not of inability. And A year, or evpii less, is asserted by all who are ac- 
the proper security for the perfection of goods is not quainted with the business, to be sufficient to acquire 
statutes of apprenticeship, but the interest of the ma- a complete proficiency. It is not attempted to be 
nufactnrer, who, in such a state of society as tlie pre- denied that the workmanship of unapprcnticed wea- 
sent, knows well, that if he uses not his customers, vers is in every respect as good as that of apprenticed 
as well as his competitors nse theirs, he cannot hope to ones; and no merchant or dealer was ever heard to in¬ 
preserve their business. Apprenticeship, besides, has quire of tjje manufacturer, whethersnch a piece ufdoth 
no tendency to form the workman to skill in his busi- was worked by a mlu who had served a legal appien- 
ness. It has a tendency rather to form him to idleness ticeship or not ? Within a few years past, the manufac- 
and negligence, by giving him no interfet either in the ture ot woollen cloth has greatly increas ^; and it was 
quantity or quality of the work which he produces, necessary to employ a number w unapprenticed work- 
If you pay him from the beginning for wbnt he does, men, because the number of apprenticed ones was 
and raise his wages according to the perfection of his altogether insufficient to supply the demand. Whiia 
workmanship, making him pay in his turn for the tbi.s breach of the law was unchallenged, the manu« 
matBrials which he might sometimes spoil, you give facturers proceeded* without any desire of its repeal, 
him an immediate interest both in sthe quantity and But associations have bera fonned lately by the ap- 
quality of the work which he produces, you give him prenticed weavers, to oppose the employment of their 
. me greatest motive both to diligence and care j and be unapprenticed rivals,^y which the masters are threat- 
will learn his business with diligence and care in half ened with prosecutions; and on the strength of the 
the time that he can without them. The impertect facts above stated, they have applj^d to I^rliament for 
work too, which he performs, while learning his craft relief from the statute of apprenticeship. 

8 $ an apprentice, is offered to sal| by the master in the Hiere is a strange regulation, connected with that 
same way as if he were no apprentice, and with tlie of apprenticeship, as it concerns the woollen trade, by 
disadvantage of being more slovenly executed. And which the use of more than one loom in one house 
another consideration of importance is, that no great is prohibited in any place except a market town, 
length of time is ncces.sary to learn any of the com-( Now, by tire change in the nature of the woollen 
mpn arts or trades. The lessons even of a few weeks, manufactory, in consequence of machinery, which 
might be sufficient to explain every thing that is ne- renders water and fall necessary, it has been found 
cessary even in some of the most complicated of them, in most cases convenient to form manufacturing esta- 
The dexterity of hand, indeed, is a work of time,, blishments in country places, and in villages. And 
and depends upon practice. But the learner will un-^ bU the advantages of this arrangement must be lost if 
' doubtedly practise with most diligence, when he is me law is not repealed, or allowed to be broken. . 
paid for his diligence. * The second law, mentioned above as a grievance to 

The inconveniences imposed upon various trades by woollen clothiers, respects the use of certain machi- 
this statute, and by the bye-laws of different corpor- nery in the preparation of cloth. A certain species of 
ations grafted upon it. are ve^ great, and may form niiil, known to the manufacturers by the name of the 
the subject to us of some reflections hereafter. At gig-mill, is forbidden by tlie statute there quoted, to 
present we must confine ourselves to the hardships it be employed, as injuring the quality of the cloth, 
lays upon the woollen manufacture. According to the This mill, it is now found, may be used, in a manner 
present state of the trade, it is a fact that not above somewhat different from that in which it was used at 
10 weavers in the hundred have been apprenticed, and the time of passing the statute, not only without 
not above one tenth of the demand could be supplied, injuring (iie cloth, but n^its advantage. Fornierly.it 
_were.it necessary to employ none but legal weavers, was employed in thfl •operation called perching and! 
"Many: flucChations often happen in a trade in thcfcoursc burling, which is performed before the clotli is fulled, 

' of seven years, while a new supply of apprentices is when being loose and soft, it might sustain injuiy 
preparing; and it is evidently impossible to increase from the gig-mill. But now the gig mill is used for 
tlie lyade according to any sudden extension of the the purpese of rowing and mosing, an operation per- 
market, where the supply of additional hands is reo- formed after the cloth is fulled or milled, when ^ is no 
dered so slow an operation. One vei 7 important prac- longer capable of being injured by it. 
tiee has been introduced into the woollen trade, the Cloth dressed by the gig-mill is preferred to that 
^ploymeot of women. Whoever considers the nar- dressed by the fiand^ both in the home and in thsi 
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fdrfcigrt hiarket. The reason is, that it is softer and 
tnellower, as well as more accurate, llie manufac¬ 
turers in Gloucestershire have? gained much of the 
trade from Wilts, on account of the preference given 
to doths dressed by the gig-nlill. And it is asserted 
that three parts in four of tlie cloth made in places 
where the gig-mill has not been introduced, are sent 
to London and other plates undressed, where tliey are 
afterwards prepared by tlie gig-mill for the market by 
the merchant himself.. Besides the superior manner 
In which the cloth is dreSsed by the use of this ma¬ 
chinery, the expence is about one half less. The price 
of the finer sorts of wool has risen at le^st 100 per 
Cent, within the last thirty years, and ijie increase of 
wages in the clothworking bivitiess has not been in a 
less proportion. But the price of cloth has not risen 
more than 30 per cent, during’the same period, and 
is at the same time highly improved in quality. A 
great part of this striking improvement is owing to 
the introduction of m.ichineryj It is surely, there¬ 
fore, impolitic that any laws shbuld be allowed to 
stand in the way of that introduction; And our 
legislators may safely allow us to purchase our coats 
prepared after whatever mode the manufacturers and 
we shall agree upon. It is very desirable, however, 
that laws should be made, or at least executed, to 
prevent the mutinous opposition of the workmen to 
such important abridgements of (labour. In many 
parts of England, as in Wiltshire, tlie manufacturers 
hare been obliged to abandon in a great measure the 
use of the gig-mill, on account 0f the outrages com¬ 
mitted by the shearmen to oppose its introduction. 
This opposition is thp more atrocious, as the clothiers 
have offered to secure all of them employment and 
ample wages in the difierent branches of the trade, 
and to use no machinery while any of them are de¬ 
prived of work. And it is stated to be the resolution 
of the shearmen tliroughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, not to work after the machinery. The'ne- 
cessity of correcting such enormities as these, surely 
requires no illustration. 

(These Remarks to be continued in a future Number.) 

S, An Obstacle to tub Ambitiov of France : 
or. Thoughts on the expediency of improving the poli¬ 
tical condition of his Majesty’s Irish Roman Catholic 
su^ects. By Thomas Newenham, Esq. one of the 
representatives of the Borough *of Clonmell in the 
last Irish Parliament. 8vo. pp. 41. 

The moderation, and good sense, which appear in 
this little tract, have produced so great an impression 
on our own minds, that we have been induced to pte- 
aent the substance of it to our readers, ' 

Security, thatVundamentai article in the felicity of 
a nation, the author states^as depending pn four 
things A fortunatp Iocu*8kaation. 2. An ex¬ 
tensive population. 3. The correspondence of its 
interests with those of other nations; and 4. The 
political unanimity of its inhabitants. In the first 
three of these circumstances the author considers the 
united empire of the British islands as eminently 
happy, their insular situation being so important a 
btuwark,. their poiMilatlon of l6 millions being fully 
adequate to all the purposes of defeilce, and their 


subjugation by any foreign state being clearljr danger¬ 
ous to the existence of any European powers. Bui 
the last of these, political unanimity among the great 
bodj^ of the people; he jusfly considers as by far thii 
most important of all the requisites to national security,' 
as it is this which which gives the rest thpir value, and 
without it they are of little account. 

“I think, therefore,” says he,’ '* WC shall seldom erf/ 
if we measure the security of a nation chiefly by the extent 
and nature of the political unanimity wliiclr we observe to 
iprevaul amongst its iiihabitiints. And diat^when we per/ 
ceive the measures of any governiiienl tending directly lo 
the attainment and perpetuation of this, we arc fully war¬ 
ranted in considering that government as having for its 
prim’a|y or paramount objects Uie piMer and felicity of the' 
natibh over whicli It presides." 

The grand cause of political unanimity; ho judgoj/ 
to’ be a fair and impartial distribution of the riglits,' 
imntunitied, and benefits derived from the constituliorf 
of th'e state. He states, as a fact, what will scarcely 
be denied to be one, that most men of refleClion are' 
loyal in proportion as it is their interest lo be so. He 
concludes fronyhis, tliat if any class of citizens hi a 
state are placed in a disadvantageous situation with 
regard to the rest, politipal unanimity caniiot there' 
prevail; and to' this purpose he quotes Mr. Burke, 
who asserts, *• that such a state must contain a Bank 
of discontent, hourly accumulating j and on whit# 
every description of seditious persons may draw af 
pleasute.” ^ 

The author judiciously however admits, tli.lt there 
is one combination of circumstances which may rendef 
this impartial distribution of privileges unwise. Wheii 
a government is opposed by a hostile faction that nearly 
balances it in strength, to admit its antagonists to atf 
equal share of power,tmight be the same thing with 
altering the constitution of the sta'te. !^t whenever 
the exclnded party becomes so weak, or so altered in 
disposition, as to hive no power or inclination to hurt; 
the exclusion ought immediately to Cease. 

“ And there cannot surely,” .says our intelligent author, 
" be d more satis&ctory evidence of vigilance and stigacuy 
on the part of a statesiiuqi, than an early discovery of that 
precise juncture at which the inestimable advantages flow¬ 
ing from political unanimity, thus>insurrd, may Ixi enjoyed 
without pralysing the gai'ernincnt, or endangering its 
txistencc.” 

It is not denied that the catholic inhabitants of 
Ireland are placed in a less advantageous situatioir 
with regard to political privilcgc.s than their fellow- 
subjects. Neither can it be defiied that this is a nata- 
ral cause of an alienation of their minds from the' 
government under which they live. As little can it 
be doubted that this alienation is a great evil, and 
tends strongly to impair the security of this kingdom. 
If there be no danger, therefore, cither from the 
power or the disposition of the ca^olics, though ad¬ 
mitted Cb an equ^ share of privtieges with their fellow 
subjects, our author concludes, that the wisdom of 
such admission is abundantly evident. ^ And he re-* 
fates the allegation of danger by the following argu¬ 
ments. 

The Roman Cathdics could never attain any influ¬ 
ence in the legislature wbicb«would lead to danger-. 
OU8 consequences. The Protestants in Ireland are 
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proprietors of more tiiari seven eighths of thfe land 
they enjoy> besides, the exclusive patronage of all the 
remaining boroughs, and even in the cities in which 
the right of election is exercised by freemen and free¬ 
holders, the interest of the Protestants and Catboiies 
is nearly balsmced. It is therefore not probable, that 
more tlian ten or a dozen Catholic members could I 
find tlieir way into the House of Commons, though 
the doors of it were thrown open to them. But eveif 
if it should be allowed that Catholics would be re¬ 
turned from all the cities in which they outnumbered 
the Protestants, it is asserted that not more than fifty 
would be elected; the ascendancy of whom is surely 
not greatly to be dreaded in tlie Imperial Parliament 
assembled at Westminster. 

Whatever danger, therefore, exists on account of 
the Irish Catholics, arises from their numerical 
ftrength. But that is just as great while they are 
deprived of political privileges, as when they shall 
obtain them. And surely they have a greater motive 
to use that strength against the established govern¬ 
ment now, than they would have when admitted to 
their full share of ail the advantages vAiich it yields. 

Their increase of power by admission^ places of 
eminence he considers-as o# very little consequence; 
since a protestant king, advised by protestant minis¬ 
ters, would never appoint any Roman Catholics, but 
those whose principles could be depended upon; and 
even if they should obtain places in proportion to tlieir 
numbers in Parliament, which could never be greater 
than as one to twelve, they must still be perfectly 
undercontroul. 

But our author asserts farther, that the inclination 
to produce any improper changes in the state would 
not be entertained by the Catholics. Whoever con¬ 
siders the present state of societf, will hardly suppose 
ttiat such a handful of men would entertain the hope 
of prevailing against the superior numbers of their 
Protestant fellow-citizens; or would be v/illing to 
risk the sacrifice of their privileges by entertaining 
such traiterous purposes. It is well known that in¬ 
dulgent usage produces attachment in spite of the 
most violent speculative prejudices. Several of King 
James the Second's Protestant servants stood by him 
to the last, even in opposition to fheir Protestant 
country. Some of the most zealous of his present 
Majesty's former servants in Ireland were merely 
nominal Protestants. Mow can it be supposed, that 
men who enjoyed an equal share of all the benefits of 
the social institutions of such a country as Great Bri¬ 
tain, W 0 UI 4 expect to improve their condition by an 
overthrow of the state on account of religious opinions? 

But it is said, thal^ the zeal connected with tlie 
Roman Catholic religion, renders it dangerous. Our 
author tliinks tliat little needs to be offered in reply to 
this ^objection. The Roman Catholic religion of the 
' present day, is like most other religions, not very re¬ 
markable for zeal. We do not find the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics in France and in Germany very troublesome 
to their neighbours, on account of zeal for tlieir 
religion. The Roman Catholics have not escaped part 
of the illumination and liberality which have been 
acquired by tlie votaries of other systems. The papal 
.t^wer'ia rixtualiy extinguished, and the iofaUibility 


and supremacy of the Pope are neither believed nor 
regarded even in Roman Catholic countries. The 
surest means too of Confirming the attachment of 
men to a religion, h to impose on it any species of 
persecution. 

The desire to get possession of the inheritances of 
their ancestors is represented as an additional motiva 
to the Irish' Catholics to make a bad use of power. 
To this our autlionanswers by the following proposi¬ 
tions : That since the last grand forfeiture the greater 
part of the landed property has passed through (hf- 
terent hands; that many families have clianged their 
religions; that many individuals descended from poor 
ancestors have become rich, and others from wealthy 
ones grown po()r; that^e titles of forfeited estates 
have in a multitude of cases been irrecoverably 
lost; that scarce an individual could make out his 
claim to tlie forfeited possessions of liis ancestors; that 
though this could be done, tlie greater part of the 
present Roman Catholic proprietors would not wUlhigiy 
exchange their prcA^nt possessions for tlie supposed 
ones of their progenitors; that many Catholics hold, 
under Protestant titles, much better properties than 
their ancestors possessed; that a general resumption 
of forfeited properties would be mure beneficial to 
many Protestant than to many Roman Catiioiic fami¬ 
lies ; and besides all this, that so puerile and mischiev¬ 
ous a measure couy never be proposed in a rational 
assembly. 

To tlie objection drawn from the late rebellion, tlie 
author replies, thatr a majority of the instigators of 
thatjrcbelliou were not Homan Cai/io/ics} and tiiat a 
majority of the Roman Catholic ceutry valiantly stood 
forth ill defence of his Majestys crown. He iidds 
furliicr his belief, ** that it could be discovered, tliak 
there was not a single Roman Catiioiic concerned in 
the diabolical act of confederacy to which the rebel¬ 
lion may be traced.” 

llie objection drawn from the King’s coronation 
ofdi, is tlic last which our autlior considers. He first 
refers for an answer to the letter of Burke to Sir Her¬ 
cules Langrislie. Tlie clause in the oath which refers 
to this subject is the following:— 

" Will you to the utmost of your power maintain 
i^ie laws of God, the true profession of tlie Gospel, 
and the Protestant reformed religion established by 
law?" 

But surely it is net proved to be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of die laws of God, of tlie true pro¬ 
fession of the Gospel, and of the Protestant retbrmed 
religion, to admit the Roman Catholics to a just sliara 
of political privileges; these would probably be main¬ 
tained better afterwards than before. Every indul¬ 
gence during his Majesty's reign hi behalf of the 
Catholics is in tiiis sense equally a violation of iiis 
oath;—^ue humane^Ud!our afibrded to the French 
clergy, die extension of the elecUve franchise to die 
Irish Catholics, and the establishment of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Canada. The second member of 
the same clause contains the following words 

" And will you preserve unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, and the churches committed to 
dieir charge, all sudi rights and privileges as by law 
do or sh^lTappertain unto them ?'' 
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tt IS rtot intended by admitting tbe Ionian Catho¬ 
lics to the full enjoyment of the privileges of citizens, 
to injure the rights and privileges of the bishops, 
clergy, and the churches committed to their care. 
Kor has that admission arty tendency to produce this 
injury. The original intention of this clause was to 
prevent the presenting of Roman Catholics to vacant 
sees, livings, academical professorships, &c. as Jai^s 
the Second had done; and has no reference to political 
privileges. If the coronation oath binds the King to 
withhmd any of tlie rights of citizens from Roman 
Catholics, it binds him to withhold them all. and to 
carry persecution against them to utter extermiriation. 


NOTICES. 

f 

JVoncr.—Tn our tlth Number we took nttllrc of the 
fonnation of a Society in Paris, dehominatecl the Slafisiiial 
Soci^ljf, whose object is to advance Statistical knowledge. 
They ciirefully collect and compare the accounts pf the dif- 
ferent departments drawn up by order of coremment, add 
new observations and facts, and consign the result of their 
kbours, cither to the public jiapers, or to memoirs inUmded 
to be submitted to the inspection of the minister of the in¬ 
terior. The first sitting of the society took place on the 
l6th Ventose, when six committees for die prosecution of 
the different departments of the study, each committee 
consisting of screen mcmiM'rs, were formed, and the depart¬ 
ments arranged in the following manner:— 

1. Coniinittec of physical and medical topography. 

2 . Committee of statistical meteorology and natural 
history. 

S. Committee of population, and public assistances 

4. Committee of agriculture and rural economy. 

5. Committee of industry, of commerce, and of public 
works. 

G* Committee of public instruction and the fine arts. 

We have mentioncid already the fine appendage, intended 
to be added by this society to their other labours; a public 
lecture, for the purpose of diffusing the knowledge of the 
important subject they have undertaken to cultivate. . 

Girmany. —Two instenccs of religious toleration are 
talked of just npw with great approbation in this c'otintry. 
The I.anagrave of IIcsw-Darinstadt, in whose dominions 
the C^tliolics have not hitherto enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion, has erected at his own cxpencc a catholicj 
chapel at the place of his residence. On the other hand,' 
the catholic inhabitants of the city of Fulda, have esta¬ 
blished a protestant church, and provide the expcncc neces¬ 
sary for its maintenance, and that of'the officiating clergy¬ 
man, out of the produce of their common revenue. 

Bocarw.-—A decree of the Elector was lately published, 
which commands .all fathers, mothers, tutors, &c. to send 
regularly to the public schools their children or pupils, &c. 
from the age of six to that of twelve, and clrarges the in¬ 
spectors of schools, and ministers of religion, to superin¬ 
tend the execution of this ordinance. The same decree 
imposes a powerful motive to ulMdicncc, by ordaifcing that 
no inhabitant of the Bavarian stStA shall be capable of 
marrying, or of being admitted into a corporation of trades¬ 
men, who has not yielded obedience to this statute. 

This prince, too, has of late been busily occupied with 
the augmentation of his army; and the total numaer of his 
ttoops amounu at present to 40,000 men. 

Bttssta.—An ukase or edict has been published, following 
up some previous ones of the same kh)d. which confers 
power on all proprietors of laird to emancipalfe Uicir peasants. 


dhd enable them to acquire property; afrkr die fatampte of 
Count llpmanzow. 

The Marquis de Maymon, who somejears since pub¬ 
lished at Hamburgh trtespcctaUe French Journal, intituled, 
“ £,e Cemeur" has lately lieeh appointed by the Em{>eror 
of Russia, Secretary for foreign correspondence at the de¬ 
partment of public Instruction, with a salary^'of 1200 rubles 
per annum'. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jye entirely agree with a Man of FecHngj thai 
the practice of duelling is iHconsUtcnt both with our 
religion and with the principles of social order, and 
that the verdict qf the Jury, with regard to a late 
instance, was not a little strange, but we caiuiot 
think with him, that any verdict which they could 
have given, i^ould have produced a beneficial effect ff 
any magnitude. The true corrective of this enormity 
is what our Correspondent judiciously points out, a 
change in the sentiments of tke*people conspiring, to 
despise, insteffd of admire the transaction. And if he 
can suggest any means to accelerate this desirable revo~ 
lution, which we have no doubt is approaching, it teiU, 
give us much pleasure to insert his obsenationSf 
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LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

. PHILLIPS respectfully informs the Nobility, and 

_the Public, that the entire Lettebs and other Works of the 

Right Monourahle Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, now first pub¬ 
lished, by permission, from the original manuscripts in possession 
of the Most Noble the MARSlUiS OF BUTfE, will certainly 
make their appearance bcforsi the Kino's Birtii-oav. 

As only a limited number Of copies will be printed on fine 
paper, accompanied by proof impressions of the Portraits engraved 
oy Caromne Wat^in, it is hoped that those persons who may 
desire to have fine paper copies, will, as soon as convenient, com¬ 
municate their names to their respective Booksellers, in order that 
a sufficient number of copies may be prepared, and that a general 
and impartial delivery may take place in the first instance. 

The work will consist of five elegant Volumes, in* thick Pose 
Octavo, price two pounds, in boaids. There will also be an in¬ 
ferior ^tion upon demy paper, pricb twenty-five Shillings, in 
boards. 

No. Jl, St. PauPs Churrh-yard, May a,-1803. 
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TARRHAL FEVER, or INFLUENZA; to which are 
subjoined, Historiral Abstracts concerning the Catarrhal Epidtmica 
of 17 fl 2 , f77J, and 1789. 
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PHYSICS. 

1 . Ro^al Insli/ution of Great-Britain, 

S the Royal Institution promises to become a great* 
national ornament and advantage, from its in¬ 
creasing patronage, the importance of its pursuits, and 
the great abilities of its Professors, we think a brief 
account of its past labours, and of its future plans, will 
prove acceptable to our readers. 

In the volume of the Journals of the Institu¬ 
tion, printed under the inspection of Count Rumford, 
Dr. Young, and Mr. Davy, and published at the close 
of the last year, we hnd many details of the progress, 
Management, and economy of the establishment. By 
the Report of February 10, 1800, the number of sub¬ 
scribers was .001, among whom 97 ^ere^ladies. By 
the same report wc find that a Committee of natural 
philosophy and chemistry ^ad been appointed, as a 
permanent council of reference and consultation; 
14 other Committees bad also been named for various 
puaposes. Attention had been given to the various 
processes of making bread, to the pvparation of cheap 
soups for the poor, to the improvement of cottages, 
and cottage fire-places, stoves, household furniture, to 
the effect of cookery upon the food of cattle, to the 
better construction of lime-kilns, the composition of 
mortar and cement, the making of fire cakes for fuel, 
by mixing clay with coal-dust and cinders, &c. &c. 

In anouier report by Count Rumford, on the 25th 
May 1801, the proprietors amounted to 325, the 
life subscribers to 26'8, the annual subscribers to 
527, in the whole 1120. The Count justly remarket^ 
that the establishment was becoming extrtmely in¬ 
teresting and useful, and that it would long remain an 
ornament to the metropolis, and a proud monument oj 
the energy, wealth, and liberality of the private indivi- 
duals ot the British Nation. The same report contains 
an account of the spacious and complete laboratoiy, 
of the workshop, ot the kitchen, of the experimental 
dinners, of the conversation and reading-rooms, of 
-the printing-office, &c. 24 Domestic, 15 French, ti 
German, and 4 American periodical works were regu¬ 
larly received, together Vith 9 principal London news¬ 
papers—on^ Irish, and one Scotch. 

In the second report of that indefatigable philoso¬ 
pher Count Rumford, ^ the 26 th April, 1802, we 
are informed of all the farther improvements 'which 
the establishment received during the interval of the 
two preceding statements. The new lecture room 
*liad i^n finished, and was acknowledpd bf be one 
of the most beautiful and most convenient scientific 
theatres in Europe. It was so favourable to the pro¬ 
pagation of sound, that, though it was sufficiently ca¬ 
pacious to contain 9^0 persons, a whisper might be 
distinctly heard from one extremity of it to the other, 
and no echo was ever«perceived in'it. Adjoining to 
the theatre was, the apparatus' room. Although 
vai.. I. 
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tlie prices of proprietors’ shares, and of life and an¬ 
nual subscriptions*had been considerably raised, the 
list of proprietors and subscrilicrs h.id, during ilie 
preceding ten months, been augmented liy no less 
than 154 new names. “The Royal Institution," 
concluded the reporter, "may be considered as finished 
and firmly es^blished. That it may long continue to 
flourish is no doubt thesirdent wish of tbo'-c who are 
connected with it, and of alt those also who are ac¬ 
quainted with the principles on which it is founded ” 

Had tlie volume been undertaken with an historical 
view, w'C could have wished it had been preceded by 
an accot|pt of its original plan, its chief founders and 
patrons, its cbartei*of incorporation, together with its 
bye-laws and regulations. This deficiency will we 
hope be supplied in some subsequent volume. In the 
mean time the public will have abundant re.ason to be 
satisfied with the imporl.int scientific information con¬ 
tained in the one before us. The volume is closed by 
a catalogue of the library, as it stood in December 
last: it consisted then of 421 sets of books, of which 
no less than 200 have been presented by the liberality 
of Count Rumford alone. 

Besides the volume of the Journals, we have seen 
the «yliabuses of the two lectures delivered by Dr. 
Young, and Mr. Davy. " In grdcr to adapt,” says 
Dr. Young, in his advertisement, " the delivery of 
these lectures as much as possible to the conveni«ncc 
of different persons who may be disposed to attend 
them, they will be divided into three parts of nearly 
equal magnitude, and in a great measure independent 
of i?ach other. Two parts will be delivered in .suc¬ 
cession on Mondays and Wednesdays, at two o’clock, 
and the third, on Friday evenings, at eight: and, in 
future winters, each part will be taken in turn for the 
evening lecture." Tlie first part of his course, ac¬ 
cordingly, treats on mechanics; the second, on hydro- 
'Rynam'ics; and the third, on physics. Jn Mr. Davy’s 
syllabus, a similar method ami di.stribution has been 
adopted: the first part of it exhibits the chemistry of 
ponderable substanc*es; the second, the chemistry of 
imponderable substances; and the third, the che¬ 
mistry of arts. 

The method of these syllabuses i.s synthetic, and 
such as the professors thought the most suitable to a 
general and popular course of instruction. 

The lectures already delivered, from the 26th of tlie 
last January to the 18th.^f the present M.iy, amount 
to about 90 . They have been^enerally attended bv a 
numerous and sometimes an overflowing audience. 
Dr. Young’s lectures on harmonics and optics were 
remarkable for novelty and originality of information; 
thoie on*theoret!cal and practical astronomy excelled 
for method and perspicuity; and that which was de¬ 
livered on the 31st January., concerning the composi¬ 
tion of motion and the centre of inenia, was con.si- 
dered as a mflst finished specimen of analysis and 
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synthesis. Mr. Dax’yVs most inJeresting and instruc¬ 
tive lectures were those on G:ilvanism and its pro¬ 
perties. From the order, perspicuity, and accuracy, 
displayed in these lectures, whidt were delivered with 
uncommon clo{|ncncc, he proved not only to be com¬ 
pletely master of the subject, but to rank with the 
most eminent of his cotemporaries; and evinced 
those eminent powers by which men of genius arc 
enabled to connect the present with future generations. 

If, from the preceding details, our readers arc al¬ 
ready enabled to form an advantageous idea of the 
Iloyal Institution, and to feel a pro|)er degree of satis¬ 
faction for thebenctit it confers upon arts and sciences, 
they will, no doubt, be agreetjbly surprised when they 
arc farther informed that within the last two months 
it has received an additional improvement, and greater 
]>crhaps than any of tho.se which have been hitherto 
detailed.—A library and collection of books of refe- 
lenci^'is erecting. 

It appears that the formation nf such a Cbllection 
by subscription, had recently been in the contempla¬ 
tion of an association of gentlemen in another place, 
and (hat the arguments in its favour had originated 
with a proprietor of the Iloyal Institution. He ob¬ 
served, that to determine the past and the present 
state of the population, tlie manufactures, tlie coin- 
iiiercc, the quantities and price qf all articles of na¬ 
tional produce, the local prosjK’rity of counties and 
towns, the capital and revenues of the country, the 
lii.story and niodilicaliuns of taxes, regulations, laws, 
and sy.steiuatical arrangements, the nature and o,t>era- 
tions of the adruinisiration of the government in do- 
jnestic and foreign relations—these and a most exten¬ 
sive variety of depaitments of research will oiler 
tbem.selvcs to every gentleman who is desirous of 
performing the high duties of his station with intel¬ 
ligence and cftect. But it appeared scarcely credible 
wheif it was atiirmed that in this great and powerful 
nation, raised and supported as it had been by its su- 
jjerior knowledge and conduct in these respects, there 
was no librar}’’ in which ttii.s invi#aable body of know¬ 
ledge i.s to be found—where the laws of the country, 
ihe jovirnals of parliament, the registers of the times, 
the best histories, maps, charts, collections of treatiset; 

are preserved.It would be in vain to inquire for 

an accessible repository, where the reports on the 
wewds and forcst.s—on the cointige—on the bank—on 
the public revenue—or even on the trade and inler- 
eourse of the BiTtish empire, are kept for consultation.” 

Whilst this project, as we observed, was in con¬ 
templation in another ])lace, a report from a select 
committee was addressed to the managers and visitors 
of the Royal Institution, on the 7 th of March last, 
for the supply and completion of the library belonging 
to the establishment. In tfle. tame report, *an addi¬ 
tional collection of books fur the reference of scientific 
men, was recommended as one of the measures most 
likely to give permanency and stability to tlic Institu¬ 
tion. No sooner had tliis project been adopted, than 
a proposal was submitted to a Committee of the ma¬ 
nagers and visitors, on the 'i I st of the same month, 
fur the collection of books of reference on a more 
extensive plan. And as this new bmich of expen- 
Witure, together with the iouaediate completisnef the 
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library, would have lessened the fund.s of the In.stitu- 
tion, several proprietors, who bad before largely 
contributed to the library in its infant state, again 
testified their zeal by subscribing between three and 
four thousand pounds. 

The following are the principal bye-laws and rega* 
lations for the library:—^The collection of books of 
.efcrence shall be open four days in the week, from 
twelve to four o’clock, for the proprietors and sub¬ 
scribers—as soon as the library and collection are com¬ 
pleted and .arranged, a catalogue thereof shall be 
printed and published—a book shall be left in the 
reading rooms, for the insertion of the title of any 
work to be recommended to the consideration of the 
committee as an object of purcha.se—the small lec¬ 
ture-room (which is 1+feet high) shall be fitted up 
for tlie collection, with a gallery, at the height of f 
feet from the Boor; so that every book may be within 
reach, either from the floor of the room, or from that 
of the gallery.—In case more place is wanted, the 
floor over the room shall be perforated, and a third 
gallery of boohs shall be formed, with a sky-light to 
be introduced from above; and exertions shall be 
made that the collection*may be opened at Christmas 
next. 

The following classes of books sliall be entered ou 
the minutes for the consideration of the subscribers ; 

1 . British histop/, biography, antiquities, and topo*. 

graphy. 

2 . Parliamentary hi.story, debates, and reports. 

3. Political economy, and finance. 

4. Military and naval affairs. 

5. Modern universal history. 

G. Ancient universal history. 

7. Geography, chronology, voyages, and travels, 
fi. Canon, civil, statute, and common law. 

9- Arts, manufactures, and trade. 

,10. Natural history, agriculture, and gardening. 

11 . Physic, surgery, and midwifery. 

12 . Chemistry. 

13. Mathematics, astronomy, and other sciences. 

,14. Architecture, sculpture, painting, and music. 

15. Natural philosophy. 

^16’. Tlieology, and ecclesiastical history. 

17> Greek and Roman classics. 

18. Modern English, and foreign classics. 

1.9. Grammars,dictionaries, criticismandbibliograpliy. 
20 . Miscellaneous. 

Such is a brief statement of the past labours and 
tlie immediate plans of this noble Institution ; and 
we doubt not it will receive such an accession of li¬ 
beral patronage, as will render its permanence as ad¬ 
vantageous to future generations, as its establishment 
is honourable to the present. F. D. 

2. Account of a new Method of Painting Apartments, 
By Dr. F. Carbonel, of RarceTona.* 

It is well known that the different substances em¬ 
ployed as paints, are chiefly metallic oxides, or 
ecirtbs, or mixtures of both, and that it is necessary 
to form them into a paste wi]h some adhesive liquid, 
in order to cause them to adhere firmly to vhe sub- 
* Ana, de Chim. a, ato, ud ions, de Fbys. so, asiv 
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itance on which they^ are applied. Various liquids 
lire used for that purpose; but by far the most usual 
are the drying oils and solutions of glue. The em¬ 
ployment of the lirst constitutes what is called paint¬ 
ing in oil, t^e employment Of the second constitutes 
painting in size. Oil paint is some time in drying, 
and even after it is dry, a disagreeable smell remains, 
ivhich no remedy hitherto applied has been able to.re¬ 
move, except time. Size paint indeed dries quickly^ 
and leaves no bad sniell; but it is destitute Of lustre, 
and is liable to be destroyed by damp or wet. 

Some time ago milk >^as proposed as a substitute 
for both oil and size. It was affirmed that milk paint¬ 
ing possessed all the advantages of oil and size united, 
while it wanted their disadvantages. It was hot liable 
to be destroyed by wet, it possessed the lustre of oil 
paint, and dried as rapidly as size. Whether milk as 
h vehicle of paint, has had a fair trial in Britain, we 
cannot pretend to say. We have seen it tried on a 
femall scale, and with considerable success. 

Mr. Carbonel has lately publisheiLauother vehicle, 
which promises fair to give complete* satisfaction. 
This is the nerwn of.bloO^; a greenish yellow liquid, 
containing a very considerable portion of albumen, to 
which it obviously owes its utility as an ingredient in 
paint. Tlie resemblance between the albumch of the 
blSod and the curdy part of milk is too striking to es¬ 
cape any persoh who has had an o^ortunity of seeing 
both. They are not, however, the same in every re¬ 
spect. For curd bears almost as close an analogy to 
gluten and hbrina, as it does to albumen. In one 
property nibumen and curd agree; they are soluble in 
water at first, but after being once dried, they refuse 
to dissolve any more. This is tJie projicrly which ren¬ 
ders milk and serum so useful in painting. 

The blood drawh from a bullock is to be allosVed to 
remain at rest for an hour or two, till it coagulates 
and separates into the clol and serum or liquid part. 
I’liis part is then cautiously decanted off into a clean 
Vessel. As it is extremely apt to run into putridity, 
it must be used the same day.that it is drawn from 
tlie animal, or (he next day at farthest. • 

Mr. Carbonel mixSs it with powddred qdicklime, 
which produces a bluish wifite paint, which was wh%t 
he employed. The quicklime must be reduced to an 
impalpable powder, partly by sjirinkling it with a little 
water, and partly by trituration. It must be kept in 
close vessels till it is qsed, in order to prevent the ac¬ 
cess of carbonic acid and moisture, which would sender 
it unfit fot use. 

The quicklime thus prepared is to be added to the 
serum, till the mixtiile acquires such a consistency, 
that it can be easily spread with a brush upon the 
walls in the usual way. As this consistency very soon 
.Jneseases^it is necessary either to prepare yte paint 
only in small quantities at a time, or to have a little 
spare serum at hand, to dilute it occasionally. It ought 
to be spread upon the walls as quickly as possible. 
Several coats may be given, taking care that the first 
be dry before a second is applied. 

This paint cannot be applied over oil painty as it 
occasions craCks in it! It answers remarkably well 
over plaster. It may be applied over damp waUs, 


without any risk of its scaling off, and if it be after¬ 
wards covered with a coating of plaster an.l glue, the 
whole may be painted in oil in the ukual way. 

According to Carbonel, neither the oxides of lead, 
copper, nor arsenic can be mixed with this paint 
without undergoing almost a complete change in co¬ 
lour. This is unfortunate, as tliese oxides constitute 
the base of some of our most common and beautiful 
paints. But the oxide of cobalt is not altered by it, 
and might therefore be employed were not its high 
price an unfortunate obstruction. All the ditl'erent 
native earthy paints and ochres, whether rod, green, 
black, or yellow, may likewise be employed without any 
risk of a chatfge of colbur. But the addition of the.so 
bodies Weakens the solidity of the paint. Cnibcncl, 
however, has ascertained (hat the addition of a little 
white of egg in these cases removes tlie defect. 

The ancients employed blood in order to increase 
the solWIity ahd dyrability of their mortar, and albu¬ 
men and quicklime have been long known ns excel¬ 
lent cements for stone st'are, and stones of all kinds. 

3. Method of extracting Soda from Minn ah. 

The improvements which the art of analy.sing mi¬ 
nerals has received within these few years are very 
numerous, and ihjj consequence ha.s been the discovery 
of a great variety of substances in the mineral king¬ 
dom which were formerly either altogether unknown, 
or considered as belonging exclusively to anhn.nls or 
vegetables. Of those perhaps there are none of morn 
importance than the detection of the two fixed alka¬ 
lies in a variety of stones, Pottfts w.ns fust di.srovorod 
in the Lepidolite by Klaproth, and the methods em¬ 
ployed by that celebrated analyst, and by V'auquelin, 
ins no less celebrated rival, are known to every che¬ 
mist. But the discovery of Soda is of later date, 
though it seems to exist in much greater abundance 
ffian the other alkali in the mineral kingdom; as 
there are many mountains known of considerable size, 
of which it con.stitutes a 20lh, or even a ICih part. 
The discovery of soda in basalt and gran.stein was 
made by Dr. Kennedy, of Faliiiburgh, whose analyses 
rival in precision and ingenuity any that have hitherto 
appeared. About a year after it was discovered by 
Klaproth in Shistose porphyry, another rock similar 
to those which had been analysed by Kennedy; as 
they all belong to that clas.s denominated by Weriiei, 
rocks of the trap formation. 

As the method of detecting and separating soda is 
not yet familiar to chemists, and as Klaprotli's diiser- 
tations have not yet appeared in our langu.ige, we 
think it necessary to publish a slsort sketch of tiia 
processes. 

Dr. ICennedy’s tpe^libd is remarkable for its easy 
application and its ingenuity.* It consists in treating 
the mineral with sulphuric acid, evaporating to dry¬ 
ness, and then heating to redness in a crucible. By 
this string heat the earthy and metallic sulpbats are 
decomposed, and the red hot acid disengaged act* 
with great energy on the undecomposed paft of the 
stone, and unites with its soda. By lixiviation and 
evaporation the sulphat of soda is obtained, and the 
soda separated and estimated by tlte usual methods. 

X 2 
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But as Dr. Kennedy’s dissertation has been published 
in all the journals, and as every* practical chemist can 
easily have recourse to the original, it is unnecessary 
to be more particular here. 

Klaproth’s method is more expensive, but it has the 
advantage of procuring a complete solution of the 
mineral, and thereby ensures the separation of the 
whole of the soda. Besides, its 'application is not 
limited to particular species of stones. It is as follows; 

One hundred parts of Shistose porphyry were mixed 
with ^00 parts of nitrat of barytes, and reduced to a 
line jwwder. The mixture was put into a porcelain 
crucible and exposed for some time tp a moderate 
heat, and afterwards to a red heat. It melted into a 
thick mass which frothed considerably. After the 
frothing had ceased, the fire was increased, but on 
perceiving white vapours rise from the mixture, tlie 
vessel was withdrawn from the fire. 

On*’cooling, a spongy brittle mass was obtajned of a 
blue colour, which dissolved completely in muriatic 
acid. The solution was limpid, and of a yellow colour. 
It was poured into a porcelain capsule and placed in a 
sand bath. Sulphuric acid was then added, not only 
till the whole of the barytes precipitated, but till there 
was an excess sensible to the taste after the complete 
disengagement of the muriatic acid. 

The whole was evaporated to tlryness, and tlien 
mixed with water. Tlie sulphat of barytes and silica 
remained iindissolvcd, and were s^arated by filtration. 
Tlie solution was then saturated with ammonia. The 
precipitate which formed was also separated by fidtra« 
tion, and the liejuid t|ius freed from all its earthy and 
metallic ingredients was evaporated to dryness, and the 
saline mass heated in a porcelain crucible, till the 
whole of the sulphat of ammonia was disengaged. 
The residue, by solution in water and evaporation, 
yielded crystals of sulphat of soda. These cty'stals 
were dissolved in water, and decomposed by a s^ij- 
tion of acetite of barytes. The sulphat of barytes was 
separated by filtration. I’he liquid was evaporated to 
dryness, and the acetite of soda obtained, heated to 
redness in a platinum crucible. The residue dissolved 
and filtered, yielded by evaporation 14 parts of car- 
bonat of soda, which are equivalent to 8^-’^ of pure* 
soda.- 

3. Anali/sis of the Pvopolh or liJastic of Bees. 

Bp Vauquelin. 

When bees are newly placed in a hive, their first 
business is to collect a reddish brown substance with 
which they line the inside of their hive. With this 
matter they cover over all foreign bodies which are 
too heavy for them to remove to the outside. Hence 
the name propolis by which it»is distinguished,) as they 
begin their labours wUh this Isilbstance bifore they 
build their dtp. 

The propolis adheres so strongly to the legs of the 
bee which has collected it, that the assistance of other 
l)ces is necessary in order to separate it Thffy carry 
it otF wjth their mouths and apply it to the hive. It 
is at first very soft and ductile, but it gradually hardens, 
and at last becomes very solid. 

It is of a blackish brown colour, antf in thin plates 
fc semi-transparent. By tlie heat of the it i| 


gradually softened, and becomes ductile like wax, but 
it is more ropy and tenacious. It has no taste, but its 
odour is aromatic, resembling that of the balsam of 
Peru. 

One hundred parts of it were digested for 84 Lc.'ya 
in very strong alcohol. The alcohol, wnich had ac- 
(juired a deep red colour, was tlien filtered off, fresh 
spirit was added and allowed to digest cold for 24 
hours more. It acquired but very little colour. After 
'this second dose of alcohol was filtered off, a third 
dose was poured u|ion the residue, boiled with it for a 
few minutes, and filtered while hot. This process was 
repeated with six different portions of alcohol. The 
residue was then treated with boiling sulphuric ether. 
What remained after these processes weighed 14 parts, 
and consisted of fat matters retained from fragments 
of bees, of vegetable substances, and grains of sand. 

The whole of the alcohol was mixed together, and 
passed through a fine strainer to separate a substance 
which had precipitated as the liquid cooled. This 
matter after being dried and melted weighed 14 parts. 
It possessed,ihe^ropcrties of wax. 

The alcohol was then distilled apd reduced to three 
fourths of its quantity. 'The Hqbid that came over 
had an aromatic odour j but it contained no acid, and 
was not rendered turbid by water; a proof that i^ 
contained no sensible quantity of resin. 

What remained in the retort was of a deeper co¬ 
lour. When diluted with water a precipitate appeared 
which was ropy like the resins obtained by the sani» 
process. By mixing the liquid with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of water, and boiling it, a mass was obtained 
weighing 57 parts, which possessed all the properties 
of Tcsin. It was of a reddish brown colour, semi- 
transp.irent, and very brittle. It melted readily on 
the fire, and by distillation yielded a volatile oil, white, 
and having a very pleasant smell. What remained in 
tlie retort had acquired a deeper colour and was be¬ 
come harder. It was soluble in fixed and volatile 
oils. This resin is very similar to balsam of Peru, of 
which it contains the acid. 

^ Tlie mixture of watdr and alcohol from which thi? 
resin had been separated, contained an acid. 

Thus the propolis of bees is composed of the fol¬ 


lowing ingredients 

Resin. 57 

Wax . 14 

F.xtraneous bodies. 14 

Loss, acid, and aroma .t. 15 
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NOTIChii. 

Society for Bxprrmrnial Agriculture in the Countu qf 
Durham .—This is a project which receives our very highest 
approbation; and we hope that similar associauons,. th^, 
example 'being now set, will quickly be umvcisal in tlie 
country. 

A number of individuals, fond of Agriculture, hare 
agreed to unite themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
devising, and making new experiments for the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture. The objects of the society, as stated 
ill a printM account ‘of it, which the members have pub¬ 
lished, are the following:— * ' 

First, To examine, by experiments, the different kinda^ 
and merits of grass, sews, and grain j to investigate thctf 
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habits, and radearaur to ascertain what soils are best 
adapted to eacii kind; and to devise means to obtain sucli 
aceas, &c. pnre. 

Second, To attend carefully to the reariiif; of fences', 
draining of land, and the best and most exiicditions way 
"’“'BftfJBRiing and working different soils. 

Third, To examine the nature of different manures, and 
ascertain the best mode of applying them. 

Fourth, To find what stock is liest calculated for certain 
situations, to compare the relative (inantity of food con¬ 
sumed by different kinds of stock, what food is most con-, 
genial, lie. 

As accuracy, the account adds, should be the leading 
principle of the Society, its experiments cannot, of course, 
DO numerous; but should simil.ir Societies Int formol, anrl 
enter into a correspondence with etich other, the experi¬ 
ments might be niultiplicd in a great degree, and accuracy 
still retain)^. 

We are of opinion that some improvement might be 
suggested on tne system of rules which the Society has 
drawn up for regulating its proceedings. But as the itfea of 
so admirable an insliuition could not bare originated ex¬ 
cept amongst a miniber of enlightened men, we have no 
doubt, that experience, when they begin act, will quickly 
suggest to them tlie plans most eondueivc to |jtc noble end 
they have in view. We shall be happy to communicate 
their improvements and proc^lings to the public; and 
hope they will inspire a general desire of imitation. 

A Course of I.cetiires, explaining the application of prin¬ 
ciples of Chemistry to the several operations in Agriculture, 
hu been prepared by Mr. Davy, of tfje Royal Institution, 
and the first or introductory Lecture was on Tuesday last 
read before the Board, at their house in Savillc-street. 

‘ We cannot but regret that the audience is roiifined to 
the gentlemen of the Board of Agriculture. So important 
a subject, treated by so able a Professor, ought to have been 
converted into a universal benefit. 

Mr. William Gregor has lately^ctecied titaninm in lui- 
ealt, and has given reasons for believing iliat the metal is 
pnuch more common than has been supposed. 

Mr. Dalton has announced his opinion that nil liquids 
follow the same law of exi>ansi<>n by heat, and that tlig 
expansion is proportional to the quantity of heat. 

Dr. Mitchill of New York has published a dissection of 
the foetus of the shark, from which it appears tliat this 
species of animal is intermediate Hetween the oviparous and 
viviparous classes. The young are founil in the utenft 
connected not to the motner but to ova. • 

.Saturn's ring will disappear in ihe middle of June, anf4 
as the planet, at that time, sets some hours after tlicsiiii, the 
phenomenon may be observed. 

Mr. Tilloch has announced in the Philosophical IMaga- 
*ine for April, a new m^tal sold by Mr, Forster, No. y(i, 
Gerard-street, Soho, under the name of Palladium, or 
new siloer.* It dissolves in nitric acid, solution dark red, 
and is precipitated in the mclallir state by snlphat of iron. 
By evaporating the acid solution, a red oxide is obtained 
sojubic in muriatic and oUicr acids. It is precipitated from 
acids by all metals, except gold, platinum, and silver. 
Sp. gr. 11.3 to 11.S. A moderate heiU. tarnishes it, but in 
. c,strong htat it recovers its lustre, very difficultly^fusible; 
but if tourhed with sulphur it flows as readily as zinc. 

It is said that an improved lamp, the invenrion of Mr. 
Paul, will sooh be eminoyed in lighting the streets of this 
city. 

Some late travellers affirm that Inoculation is used with 
success in Africa, to exempt persons from., the infection 
bf the venereal disease. * 

' Lord Stanhope has been lately employed in improving 
Ibe Stereotype mode pf Prinrin^ and it U said that his 
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Ixirdship has brought it to a skate in every respect superior 
to that at present practi^ in France. 

From Girord’s dissertation on the Nilonieter, we learn 
that ]''ratostlu'iies’ measurement of the earth was very c.xact 
A Map of I\gypt has lately been engraven in France, 
wliieU occupies 50 sheets. 

'Die following notice, bearing the name oi Lalande, ap¬ 
peared in a Kite French Journal. 

“ For a long linid aslrouomers have suspected that there 
wa.s some error in the miiasurcincnt of a degree of the earth 
made in Lapland in 17tl(>, by Maiipertuis, Lemonnicr, 
Outicr, and Celsius; because that degree was larger tliun 
it ought to be, according to all other incasurenictits. Me- 
landerliiclon lias procured a repetition of that measurement. 
He writes to lilt that M. Svanberg, and three other Swedish 
astronomers, have found the degree of 57,2f)9 toises by CW 
seconds 20 minutes of l;)titnde, which makes iyfl toises less 
than the measurement of the Frenq^imen. This agrees 
better with other comparisons, and represents die figure 
of the earth as less irre^dar than it was thought according 
to the de|frce of the north. • ^ 

M. Mechain set oifl on the S6th of April (br Spain, where 
he is to measure a triangle of g3,(XX) toises, terminating at 
the Balearcs islands, and whieli will eompleic the grand 
and important ineasuremciit of the mcriirun, which Messrs. 
Mechain and Delambre were cngagerl in some years .igo. 
He is accompanied by Mess. Lc (Jfievalicr, Dezanchc, and 
Mechain the son. l1iis ineasnrcineiit is very difficult, but 
no one is more capable than Mechain of surmounting ihe.oe 
difficulties, and we sflail have the 45lh degree in the middle 
of the entire arc measured by Frenchmen.” 

The formation of tl^e " Socit'lide Slaiit/ique,” at Paris, 
mentioned in the eleventh and nineteenth Nuittbcrs of the 
Litemry Journal, has induced the celebrated astronomer 
Lalande to publish the following i|pticc in several French 
newspapers.—“ I perceive with oreat pleasure, that a be¬ 
ginning is made in France to study Statistics. Gnvernnient 
ptronizes that study, a Society has been formed to'pro¬ 
mote it, and a Statistical Journal is published for the same 
purpose.* Several years ago I complained of the ncglcrt 
of jhat important braneh of political Science. In the 
' ^tinuaire’ of the yctir R, 1 published a list of books 
which treat of that subject; but most of them aic German. 

I think it right to remind the public of that list, that it 
may not be forgotten, that in order to acquire correct st.n. 
tistical information, it is necessary to know German, And 
indeed this is the rase with Sciences in general. I sliould 
icnow but little of astronomy, had I not been constantly 
connected with the German astronomers.” 

The central Committee of Vaccination in France have 
at last presented an account of the labours in which they 
have been engaged for two years. They have received a 
very complimentary letter froiii Chaptal, tiic minister of the 
interior, who lias bcj^ed five hundred copies of their ac¬ 
count, which he intends to distribute in the departments. 

In the Sitting of the Academy of Sciences at Beilin of 
lltc IHtlt January last, M. Klaproth read a memoir “ On 
melt orolo»ical, ■ stony, andjerruginous Jiodirs fallen from 
the .ituK^pherr," of whicj^, in addition to what we have 
observed on that sul^ot in three preceding Numbers of 
lltc latcrary Journal, we shall By a brief account before 
our readers'. lie sets out by observing, that the fall of stony 
and fcmiginoiis bodies from the atmosphere, being a pheno¬ 
menon wTiinli differs from all known meteors, we are not to 
wonder al the fact itself having been called in questkm; the 
truth of which, however, is now placed beyond the reach 
of doubt. He then mentions- a variety of experiments 
he has made with meteorolb;pcal productions fallen from 

* Annales dc Staifstiqucs, published by Sallois^ Secretaiy to the 
* Statistical Society. 
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ihe atmosphere, and in, partieulat with stories which fell 
hear Siena, the l 6 th June 1794, and amass of iron wei(^- 
ing 71 pounds, fallen near Agra/n, the 26 th May 1751, 
and compares the,rcsu 1 t of these exjteriments with tne con- 
cludoDs drawn by Mr, Howard, os mentioned in our 
eighth Number. All meteorolomcid pioductions fallen from 
the aimo.sphcre consist, according to Klaproth's observa¬ 
tions, either in masses of solid irqn, or stony bodies inter¬ 
spersed with ferruginous particles, "rhe irpn is in all of 
them of the saipe quality, ductile, uncommonly tough, 
and mixed with nickel; they always contain magnesia, 
nickel, and oxide of iron. In hU opinion there eannot 
remain a doubt, that these bodies are fragments oifire-lalti 
exploded and burst within the sphere of the earth's action. 

Doctor Tromsdprf, professor of chemistry at Erfurt, has 
lately published a brief notice,, that one,of his friends in 
Germany has discovered a new taetal, combined with sul¬ 
phur, of which he. promises to give a full account in an 
early Number of his Chemical Journal. 
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Rojral f^ietay—Rimarkson its Exhibition,concluded. 

LANDSCAPES. 

Joseph Maihrd WiUiam Turner, R.A.—Every thing 
worthy of criticism on Landscape, in the present 
Exhibition, is comprehended in the works of this 
artist; the English Salvator Rosa. 

The View of Mont Rlanc, tP 24, is grand and 
snioinip in the conception, and exhibits Nature with 
^ bold and daring hand. • ' 

I tic i cAti.ul, uii the opening of the Vintage at^Ma- 
pon, N® 110, is a composition of rural simplipity, yola- 
tile gaiety, with somb circumstances of Gallic ilimsi- 
pess. The Chiaroscuro here ia not so joyous as the sub¬ 
ject'requires ; but the composition and arrangements 
are extremely judicious; the numerous figures charm¬ 
ingly grouped; and tlie business of the scene well 
expressed. ‘ 

Calais Tier, during the embarkation of French 
Poissards, and the arrival of an English Packet, 
N® 146 ; is a iandsca|ie of great merit; though per¬ 
haps not wholly destitute of nationality. The artist ap¬ 
plies tlic vulgar lines of nature to the French Pois- 
gards with prodigious effect. What a power thin 
talent must give him, when the combinations of na¬ 
ture, or the force of characters require it, on the prin¬ 
ciples of terror! « 

The Chateaux de St. Michael 237, St. Huges rfe- 
nouKcing vengeance on the Shepherd, 384 ; A Glacier, 
and the Soaneqfthe Annan, .3;)6.—^The compositions 
»re sirnple and grand; the subjects chospn wttli judg¬ 
ment, whether elevated and extensive, or confined and 
homely; the ClViaroscuro is generally enchanting; and 
though there are faults, and perhaps negligences, the 
pictures on the whole are ffy.nyich the most attract¬ 
ing of any in the Exhibition to the cultivated eye, 
and most enthralling to a just sensibility. 

Mr. IVrstall, Mr. de iMutheriourg, kc. See. have 
several drawings and landscapes of merit; but not 
above their usual and known standards; anq not rc- 
quirinl a place in a summary so .short as the present. 

' ScuLVTUHE.—^Tbedcallvof the late AJr. liacoh is 
a great injury to this 'branch pf the artp. He seemed 
have posseted the ambifioo to inaitate (.Michael 
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Angelo, by successful effort# to express in marble the 
character of flesh. 

Noltekens, Banks, and the younger Bacons, have se¬ 
veral figurps, busts^ &c. but not of distinguished 
merit. 

Mrs. Darner has given a head of Charlp Fox, wfrida 
has the characteristic blufly heaviness of the original. 

, Mr. Fox ha# the weakness of a man of greater 
abilities, the late Mr. Dunning, that of thinking much 
of his person. Madame Bonaparte was extremely 
'solicitous to learn the peculiarities of this weakness, 
when he was expected at the Consular Court. And 
I as it was then a determination of that court highly tq 
dt.stinguish all opponents of the English government, 
this information was aefed upon; for when Mr. Fojjp 
was led into the library of the Consul, be found his 
own image as its Apollo; and when he visited tha 
apartments of Madame Bopaparte, be had again tq 
contemplate bis own bust, as flie Adonis of bee 
toilette. 

English sculpture, if we except such unmeaning 
busts, is confit^d to sepulchral fiiunuments; audits 
bistoiy is marly comprijed in that of Westminster^ 
abbey. Even there Heniy Seventh’s chapel, the royal 
burying-place, has rendered royal monuments unne.. 
ces.sary, and diminished the province of sculpture. 

English artists have lately been successful m tlie 
composition of monuments; but those in the bc;st re¬ 
pute among tbem^ have much to learn in the great rcy 
quisite# of unity, truth, and expression. 

8 . Travels in Turkey, Asia-Minor, and Syria, 4 c- 
By Wm. Wittman, M. D. Mo. 

Thp prpss has lately so teemed with accounts of 
Egypt, and that part bf Asia which has been the scene 
of so much glory to our countrynien, that the worlt 
before us might almost be deemed superfluous, did it 
not take a view pf the subject in a new light; for be-^ 
sides leading us through regions which must be parti¬ 
cularly interesting as the theatre of sacred and classic 
history, it makes us acquainted with the interior 
managetnent and discipline of the Turkish armies, and 
bnables us to discover those causes which, in little 
more than a century, have uegraded the Ottoman 
tpower, from being in some measure the dread of alj 
Western Europe, to the humiliating situation which it 
now bqlds, unable to govern its own dependencies, or 
resist with energy any foreign attack. 

How is it possible that an army can be formidable 
to any power, except that whjrh employs it, wbosq 
want of discipline and couragp is such as i# related in 
the following extract ?—■ ^ 

“ A Turkish camp is lighted up at night by a kind of 
large lanterns, formed of iron hoops, .vnd fasten^ upon long 
poles. Several of these tights, in which rags impreiqtatad 
with grpase, oil, or a resinous substance, are .burned; an- 
placed in the front of the tent of each of the Pacim. In 
the dimosition of the centinels, 'as well as in the tiistribu- 
tion of the tents, and, in general, |n every essential arrange¬ 
ment in which security ought to be studied, the Turks are 
so extremely ne^igent and inattentive, as tq be c'cmstantly 
exposed to a surprise, more particularly in the night-time. 
In such a case, the panic and a(arm foroduced cannot fai| 
to throw every part of the camp into tne utmost ertifusion, 
since it is impossible to tally, unite, aitd form a whble^ 
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where neilher order nor method has bran tUuUed in the 
distribution of the parts. There is nothing, indeed, to ob> 
struct the progress of an enemy who should attempt to 
penetrate by night, with cautious and wary steps, into the' 
camp, and who, by cutting the cords of the tents, would 
(%r'r5?i%n toj>roducc a fatal embarrassment among the 
troops within,^ Whether the slaughter which would ensue 
should be more or less terrible, me ultimate ctt'ect of the 
abandonment of the camp would be the same; and tho 
erpiipage and artillery would become a sure prey to the as¬ 
sailants. The dreadful massacre which occurred on ilic^ 
17 th of September, IjOC), arose from the unprepared state | 
of fourteen thousand Turks encamped, and the very feehlu 
resistance they were in consequence enabled to make. In¬ 
stead of defending themselves, the greater part of them 
crept under the tents, where they were put to death by the 
bayonet, without imploring the mercy of their vanquishers. 
During the late contest in Egypt an equally calamitous 
scene was witnessed at Aboukir, where many thousands 
of the Turks who had been routed in their encampment, 
in attempting a precipitate escape, drowned themselves in 
the sea.” 

For the sake of general humanity we are sorry to 
find, in chap, viii, that the dreadful%:har^cs brought 
against die French, for their cruel assassinwon of their 
Turkish prisoners are confil'nied by tlie investigation 
of Dr. Wittman. 

Wie are sorry to be obliged to add to the account of 
what the author has done our observations on wdiat 
he has not done. Of the situatiui^of the most strik- 
hig places in the Holy Laud his account is very accu¬ 
rate, and very interesting. But it is hardly to be 
credited that any man of even common classical ac¬ 
quirements, as we must suppose Dr. Wittman to be, 
could be so little partial to the " Talc of Troy divine,” 
as to give an account of two visits to the Troad, in 
passages not mucli more enlar^d than the notice of 
tiiein in the contents prefixed to the chapters. In tlie 
contents of chap, v, we are led to expect a " descrip¬ 
tion of the plain of Troy, and the tombs of Achilles 
Fatroclus, and Ajax,” which description is given at 
iiiil Icngdi in these words:— 

“ We next visited the tumuli, or Karrows, uhich tradi¬ 
tion has described us the tombs *uf Achilles and Patroclus, 
At some distance from ^hcin we saw anotlicr barrow whibh 
if styled the tomb of Ajax. * 

• “ The plain of Troy, over which wc rode, is of voiy 
considerable extent, being about twelve miles in Icngtli, 
and from five to six in breadth. It is fertile, and in a good 
state of culrivatioii. A great part of the kind is laid out in 
pasturage, on which puiiierous herds of cattle browzc. 
Tire rivers Scaniander and Siinoeis run lueandcriiig through 
the plain ^ and near to their confluence stands the villugc of 
Bourna Bashi, on the site, as is supposed, of die ancient 
Jlium. At an iiieonsidgrablc distance from this village arc 
to be seen the vestiges of an aticient temple dedicated to 
Apollo, Several other small villages are interspersed, The 
Bcainandcr being at present but scantily supplied with wa- 
■tet? a par> of its bed affords lierbage for cattle," , 

And again, by the contents of chap, xz, we are 
taught to expect some further account of the '* banks 
of the Scainander, pl^in of Troy, and tomb of Patro 
clus.” Which ex]X!Ctation is thus satisfied in the chap¬ 
ter itself. We landed at Coambcally to purchase 
the articles of which we stood in need, and iiaving 
amu&d ourselves by a promen.ade [why not walkl] on 
tl )<9 banks of the celebrated ffcamander, visited once 
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again the plain of Troy, and h.nving mounted to tlie 
tomb of Patroclus, retimed to the vessel." 

Dr. Wittman is also inclined to give his readers a 
itlle too much credit for their knowledge of Kastcru 
terms, for in page 48, we are informed that gi.ape.s 
were sold at three and four paras the oLe, but are not 
told what an oke and a para arc; and in page I «)‘J. w e 
learn that the daily consumption of barley in the 
Turkish camp, amounted to six hundred ki/ors, each 
containing twenty-two okes, to which indeed is sub¬ 
joined, or to speak with more precision to the Kng- 
lish reader, fifteen tons;" instead of ttiorr pncMon tu, 
read, to make mpself at alt uiiilfr.^tooU hif. Precision 
required that <hc meaning of the kiloe, and the quan¬ 
tum of the okd should Rave been given. 

Many coloured engi;avings are added of the difleront 
civil and military orders among tii^Turks, which aie 
neatly executed. 

The plan of these travels is such as afforded t^e an- 
thor means of rendering his work more generally iiiie- 
resting, than any which lias lately appeared; hut unfor¬ 
tunately the adventures of the. military mission are ton 
much the predominant feature of the work, and tlie.sc, 
when taken into consideration with the struggles and 
tbetriumphs of the British forces, which are the gnuuid- 
work of the other contemporary descriptions ot‘ Kgypt 
and Asia, sink to^iuthing in the roiupaiison. 

3. Essai svr fhistoire generate ths Seicncr.i, pcmtinit la 
Revolution Fraufuise. l^ar J. B. Biot. A Paris, 
1JJ03. In one mall rol. ftto. 

Some books now and then apjvar which seem as if 
they were expressly written to*iiisiilt common sense, 
to discredit their authors, and to leave in their readers' 
mind a regret at having ever looked into them. ‘Such 
exactly is the feeling which we have expi’iicnced on 
the jjerusal of this very siipeificial and desultory woik, 
Frbm the pompous title of General history of the 
Scienees, and from the awful and singular period in 
the history of the liuman mind to which it alludes, 
we expected some curious and interesting information 
concerning the rapid aiul hardly credible vicissiiude.s 
in all the branches ot knowledge in France, and in the 
neighbouring countries, during the late political con¬ 
vulsions. We looked for an account of all those 
polemical writings which inundated Fiance before the 
convocation of th* States (leneral; of the numberless 
disquisitions relative to the new order of things, under 
the constituent assembly ; of tlie still more general 
topics of republicanism, wliich were prevalent dur¬ 
ing the earlier times of the u.itiunal conveniioti; of 
the thousand and one periodical publications in the in¬ 
terest of each party, within the same period; of the 
manifold labours of the committee of public instruc¬ 
tion; of the wid^Ofld systematic Vandalism which 
took place under the dictatorshi]) of llobespierre; of 
the systematic |)ersccation carried on against sciences 
and scientific men, under the same dominion of the 
mob;»of the influence, which these operations pro¬ 
duced on the mental pursuits of other Eiirojiean n.i- 
tions; and lastly, of those clouds which h.ive bf<*n 
spread over the llepublic of Ixjtters, about the close of 
the 18th and the beginning of the lyth ccutuiy. 

\V* have been utterly disappointed in iJiesc cxpecta-* 
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tions. Almost one half of the book consists of lite- 
raiy pictures of the three generations preceding the 
French ilevolution. We are told that the writers of 
the age of Lewfa the XI\’th had carried the study of 
the IJelles-Ijettrcs to the highest degree of perfection: 
that Voltaire had founded the power of public opinion; 
Fontcnellc had rendered the sciences popular, and in 
consci]ucnce of this, the body of,universal learning 
was first exhibited in the Encyclopedia; Linnaens and 
llulfon had elevated natural history to its appropriate 
dignity in the empire of science} the mechanical 
part of physics had received many improvements 
since the time of Newton; the electrical pliKnomena 
had been multiplied in the hands of Gjiy and Dufay; 
chemistry had been enriched and improved by Stalh; 
Lavoisier had given to this science a new form and 
language; the greatest part of the latest discoveries in 
mathcrnatics and mechanical philosophy were due to 
the as^alytical method; and the calculus of partial 
differences, and that of variations/, had beenf' already 
invented. We know all this; and we know likewise 
that it is not immediately connected with Mr. Biot’s 
dc.^ign —Die Pas/Aume de tribus capellis ! 

The author, confident, it seems, that these common 
topics of scientific history had already answered his 
purpose, goes on, with much frankness and intrepidity, 
ill bis hisiorical aecount; and withja transition totally 
dustraciise of those natural laws of the association of 
ideas, the contiguities of time and place, he enters 
into the description of the scientific vicissitudes 
during the Revolution. Wc are told, in this part, 
that one of the great ideas of the learned men, wliich 
were carried into erfccution, under the constituent 
assembly, was, that of the uniform system of mea¬ 
sured throughout the kingdom. The universities, 
.alrc.-idy coii.sidered as superannuated institutions, were 
gradually deserted by the students, and soon after 
entirely superseded. ' 

I'lie constituent assembly, having vainly tried to pre¬ 
serve the existing edneation, could not even adopt any 
of the new plans presented to it, nor indeed the most 
essential part of tliem, the establishment of primary 
schools. The subsequent legislative assembly, still 
more agitated than the preceding, had no leisure to 
examine the extensive plan which had been proposed 
by Condorcet on the subject. The national conven¬ 
tion, chiefly consisting of turbulent demagogues, bad 
spurned with derision any law relative to public in¬ 
struction. During this confusion, a decree was passsed 
for enlarging the museum of natural history, and con¬ 
verting it into an instrument of public instruction. 
A plan was, about this time, conceived by Robes¬ 
pierre, for educating in common all children, without 
exception, at the public expencc. The new system 
not only of measures, but of Speights also, was put in 
execution, and some d^s after the academies were 
suppressed. In the singular difficulties of the war^ 
new plans were invent^ fur the formation of steel, 
gun-powder, saltpetre, and soda. Notwithstanding 
these services of scientific men, a systematic persecu¬ 
tion siill'cxjntiuued against them. In these circum- 
stancc.s, a military school was erected under the name 
of the Udiiiitl of Mars, for all the young people of the 
kiugilom. After the death of Robespierre, tlie suc- 


cesses of the military plans contrived by the committee 
of public safety, had occasioned the establishment of 
the Polytechnic school. By the cares of the committee 
of public instruction, the Normal school was esta¬ 
blished, and pupils sent to it from every part«ir*;^*jl'. 
country. The museum of natural hisfety was still 
more enlarged in buildings, and in ground. The 
college of France, which had weathered the storms of 
the revolution, was put in greater activity than be* 
,fore. 

And lastly, the three degrees of ptiblic instruction 
were established nearly on the same plan which had 
been proposed by Condorcet. Thus Mr. Biot finishes 
his historical narrative, of which wc have given this 
faitliful analysis. 

It is strange that any author could ever have taken 
upon him to write an historical essay on the sciences, 
during the most distressing period of the civilized 
world, and have omitted to mention the most decisive 
and notorious facts relative to the subject. Not a sin* 
gle word is said about the performances of Maloaet, 
Landine, Tallej^ and, and other members of the con¬ 
stituent asiiembly, on public instruction, or concern¬ 
ing the celebrated work subsequently written by 
Chamfort, against the academies. No mention is 
made of the famous Henriot, so decidedly inimical to 
sciences, and justly denominated the Omar of the 
French Revolution, The celebrated d^p6t of monu¬ 
ments of arts, in the petils Augustins, and the en¬ 
largements of the national library in Paris, re¬ 
main unnoticed. We do not see any account of the 
numerous bounties and gratifications bestowed on 
learned men, by the national convention, during the 
year 175)o; and what is hardly credible, the author, 
who is a professor of Mathematics, has even forgotten 
the establishment of the Board of Longitude, which 
took place in the earliest part of the year I7.9fi 1 

Had Mr. Biot just taken the trouble of looking into 
the publications of La Harpe, Suard, Richer, Serisy, 
and above all into the several reports made to the 
national convention by the celebrated Abbe Gregoire, 
in the name of the corfimittee of public instruction, 
dfiring the years 1794 and 1795< he might have given 
a short, sensible/and interesting account of the dread¬ 
ful vandalism which took place under the terrorists; 
The famous library of the Abbey of St. Germain v/as 
set on fire, and magazines of combustible matters 
were also designedly established in other libraries. 
Most administrators of the sevcthl districts robbed and 
destroyed books and paintings; someotherr, equally 
guilty, left the scientific and bibliographic monuments 
to the mercy of insects, dust,, and rain; nor were 
persons wanting, who, under the preiext of making 
selections, burned every book which appeared absurd, 
counter-revolutionary, and licentious, and they formed 
something like a political inquisition, by Which 
bdoks underwent a malevolent proscription. Anti¬ 
quities, medals, engravings, precious stones, pieces of 
natural history, became altogether the prey of villainy: 
the famous tables of petrified wood, formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Queen, were plundered and destroyed; the 
beautiful statues of Hypq'DQ>)e and Atalanta, at 
Marley, were broken in pieces; eight pillars of ^lack 
marble, in the abbey ofTouart, sbaie4 the same fate^ 
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in Nancy, all paintings, and in Boulogne, four co¬ 
lumns o? porphyry were likewise destroyed. 

Hjcsc, and many other details of the same kind, 
are too curious not to deserve a particular notice. They, 
■Ji'jjraasr, become more characteristic of the general 
event, when'H is known that the abilities of the mal¬ 
contents seized any opportunity of destroying their 
country, under the mask of patriotism; and it ia 
really surprising that Mr. Biot has not so much as 
taken notice of any fact in this point of view. We, 
are informed by the second report of Gregoire, that 
no sooner was it proposed to employ all tlie bells in 
tlie manufacture of guns, than a mption also was 
made, that all the brass statues, as well as the cele¬ 
brated meridians, and the medals existing in the na¬ 
tional library, should be likewise melted ; that when 
the scarcity of coin was complained of, eight hundred 
golden medals were sent to the mint; that many 
paintings of Titian and Caracci were burnetl, be¬ 
cause they represented objects of worship. The Re¬ 
porter subjoins that the instigated mob went so far as 
to rush into all the printsellers' shops,«and to destroy, 
without exception, any cuts, maps, priifts, and mi¬ 
niatures, which they happened to see; that all scien- 
titic plans and military memoirs were stolen from the 
war ond navy office; and that motions were made for 
deitroying all the rare animals in die museum, and to 
set fire to the national library. ^ 

It is also remarkable that no particular account 
has been given of that vast number of learned men 
who were confined during the reign of terror, and of 
all the respectable books which they wrote whilst in 
confinement, such as the Elements of Natural History 
of Millin, the works of Cousin, of Rillaye, and of 
many others. The author seem# to have been in some 
measure sensible of this defect, when he makes an 
exception in favour of Lavoisier and Bailly, who were 
put to death; and of Condorcet, who prevented a 
similar fate by poison. * 

We earnestly wish that our sensible and ingenious 
neighbours would send us less numerous and more 
solid books; and we should, for this purpose, advise 
their writers to be lesi^active and more intense in theft 
labours; as the publications which flicy have issued 
within the last six years, have been, with few except 
tions, perfeedy similar to the revolutions of their 
statesmen, and to the conquests of their generals— 
hasty, volatile, and inconclusive! F. D. 


• 4. 0/ the Essence of Things. 

It has been long a matter of controveny among 
philosophers, whether* in forming the idea or notion 
of any object, we must not have a substratum on 
which the qn^ities of matter or mind depend. Mr. 
Loclce, we think, has sufficiently refuted the opinion 
oTa substfhtum. We have no evidence of its exist¬ 
ence, and are at a loss to guess the reason why some 
philosophers havo been so anxious to establish it. Dr. 
Reid has said sye know nothing of matter bat rela¬ 
tively by its qualities; but we know the essence of 
those things which are the creatures of the imagina¬ 
tion, as a circle or triangle. We have the greatest 
respeef for Dr. Reid, and are nevpr disposed to differ 
from him without 4^^ consideraton* but we suspect 


that in this particular instance he has been deceived. 
The essence of a triangle is three angles, and the es* 
Bcnceof a stone is extension, and hardness, and hgate; 
that is to say, if we take away any of these requisites 
we cannot any longer have the idea of a triangle or 
of a stone. The word essence, if it have any meaning, 
can only signify those qualities or properties which 
are essential or n^essaiy for a thing, or an idea of a 
thing to be what it is. 

By the word qualities we understand whatever can 
be affirmed to belong to any thing. Thus the qualities 
of gold are yellowness, great weight, hardness, duc¬ 
tility, 8rc. the qualities of glass are hardness, smooth¬ 
ness, transparency, ire. By the essence of gold or 
glass, we mean or oughf to mean those qualities which 
distinguish these two- substances from every other 
substance. Ihe essence of matter is extension, the 
essence of mind a capacity of thinking. If we ate 
asked, what is matter 1 we answer by enumerating 
its qualifies. But it has been still farther asked, what 
is this matter to which these qualities belong, are not 
substances and qualities diffi-rent? This question 
arises merely from the structure of language; it is 
very true that adjectives and substantives are different 
parts of speech, because the speaker often wishes to 
turn the attention of the hearer to one quality rather 
than to others, anc^adjectives answer tlie purpose 
fectly. But we must not be dec'eived by this; for 
language is not an exact copy of thought, it is only a 
method of exciting 4he same thoughts in other minds 
which we wish to excite. In fact ihe quality and the 
substance are not separable in thought; we cannot 
think of a quality without a subsfance, nor a substance 
without a quality. Had Mr. Hume attended to this, 
he never would have attempted to prove that thete ia 
nothing in the world but ideas and impressions; for 
ideas without a mind is as great a contradiction as a 
hxod planet, a square circle, or two parallel lines meet¬ 
ing. The distinction then between qualities and sub¬ 
stances is merely tlie effect of language. If we know 
the qualities of a substance, we know the substance; 
and if we know the substance, we know the qualities. 
When we think of gold, we ffiink of a yellow, hard, 
dieavy, malleable, ductile existence; and to speak of 
gold and a yellow, hard, heavy, malleable, ductile 
substance is the same thing. We draw the conclusion 
then, which we doubt not will startle many as a very 
absurd one, that the qualities of a substance and the 
substance itself are the same thing. 


NOTICES. 

A complete translation of all the works of Plato, 
partly by Mr. Sydenham, but principuHy by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, is expected to make its appearance in Sept. next. 
'Fhis work we are infqriQ^ contain in the notes to it, 
the substance of nearly all the existing Greek MSS. Com¬ 
mentaries and Scholia on Plato, together with copious ex¬ 
tracts from all the established works of the most celebrated 
Platonic writers, A general introduction will also be pre¬ 
fixed to It, in which all the principal tenets of the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato will be unfolded from ancient sources. The 
known abilities of Mr. Taylor, as a translator, and his 
knowledge of the Greek langiiage, and of ancient meta¬ 
physics, give robm for tile most iavourab)e expectations of 
this per&umancc. - 
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Laborde’s “ Pictoregqne, hlstorlca], and |^mphical^ 
Travels in Spain,” noticed in our g|vcnteenth Nunibrr, will 
be comprised in four large folio volumes.'—Half a volume 
will appear every half yearj the subscription for each of 
which is 7 guineas the con»mon pper, ana lOJ guineas the 
fine. ITie great assistance which the author will receive 
from men of letters and artists, promises a most important 
work. Among the booksellers who receive subscriptions 
in town, are Mr. Payne of the Mews-gate, and Mr.£vans 
of Pall-mall. 

A Treatise has been just published at Paris, of 84 pages 
8 vo, on the Finances of England, by J. Henry lAsalle. 

The Duke of Saxe Wevmar is reported to have made an 
expriment on his stage of the presentation of some dra¬ 
matic pieces of the ancients. Two comedies of Terence 
have been translated, and acted.' The act6rs wore masks, 
and the ancient dress. It is affirmed that a tragedy of 
phoclcs is prepring to be represenfed on the same stage in 
all the purity of the Greek costume, and that the characters 
are to use the cothurnus, to give more elevation to their figure, 
and a Vtcarer resemblance to that ascribed to the heroic ages. 

Major General Klinger in the Ruisian service', director 
of the corp of Cadets, and member of the Committee of 
public instruction at Petersburgh, a natwe of Germany, 
ond a writer of distinguished eminence, has lately edited 
an interesting collection of detached ideas wd remarks on 
man and literaturci in which speaking of Alexander I. he 
expresses himself to the following purpose:— I never yet 
wrote a line on a sovereign, nor ever fawned on any. 
Should I then, with my experience, and at my age, dare to 
flatter him, whom I esteem the noblest of his Peers of our 
age, and whom —why not tisc the expression?—/ tinrereli/ 
love. To the fair Genius, who ntSw reigns over Russia 
with such humanity and goodness, I am indebted fqr the 
purest enjoyment of the soul, the contemplation of his 
wise and glorious deedsl He is the only sovereign, whose 
biographer I would be; should I live to see the completion 
of tke work which he has so bravely begun. So firm is 
my reliance on his head and heart, that 1 am perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied, I should then have merely to arrange and record the 
vouchers of what I have here said of him." We must not 
omit to mention, that General Klinger speaks in the s'ame 
work of despts and desptonomy with indignation ahd 
contempt, and throws deserved ridicule on a Russian Lord 
High C namlierlain, who used loudly and publicly at church 
to siy the following prayer.—" Have mercy upon me, mer¬ 
ciful God and Father, and grant that the Emperor may 
leak down on me with a graciout smile.” ^ 

' m anneh s. 

Mr. Editor, « 

IN the present system of human conduct there 
seems to be a very general conception that excellence 
in every pursuit is to be acquired at once, and what 
necessarily results from such a notion, a very gene¬ 
ral contempt for inferior attainments. 

The temple of Fame must now be taken by 
storm, or carried by surprize, for the votarie.s of 
modem ambition with cbardctptfstic impetuosity dis¬ 
dain to waste the energies of their genius in the slow 
approaches of a regular siege. 

That this maxim of Caesarian pride may be 
attended with some advantages I will not prgsume to 
deny; but the slightest reflexion will shew that the 
balance of eidl preponderates. One injury which 
results from this species of ambition, of which the 
object is generally impracticable, is, thst if the candi¬ 
date for highest |>ri^ in thp Iptteiy o£ hqaau 


life be disappointed in his hopes, he will not rest on 
meaner rewards. He who has aspired to be great 
>viU disdain to be only useful. To him who sets his 
life upon a cast there is no medium between sue* 
cess and ruin. If, for instances of this imnwdatat* 
and fallacious ambition, we turn oun eyes to me 
Staok, we perceive the candidate for theatrical 
honours attempting with unhallowed hands to snatch 
the wreath from living merit and departed fame j by 
.him are to be surpassed the versatile genius of GaH'* 
RICK, and the laboured excellence of Kemdle. 
Disdaining the cold dictates of prudence, the candi'* 
date makes his first essay in the arduous character of 
Hamlet or Othello. To personify these master-pieces 
of tbo great dramatist, is requisite an assemblage of 
qualities rarely united in one individual;—of person, 
a polished elegance of manners and heroic dignity of 
mien j of voice, every modulation of tone from the 
soft accents of love to the most violent bursts of pas'* 
sion ; of mind, quick conception, accurate judg« 
ment, and nice discrimination. There are other sub* 
ordinate qualitim, in their nature mechanical, which 
practice only can confer. In an attempt of this kind 
is it wonderful that the a>,>plausc of the public is not 
[ commensurate with the hopes of the candidate, who, 
disdaining to serve where he aspired to command, 
seeks an audjence less fastidious in taste or ,\esa 
niggard of praiiie, and struts his short hour the hero 
of a barn. Nor is the senate free from this puerile 
vanity—the yopng statesman prepares for the first 
time to addres!^ the assembled representatives of a 
people's rights—he chuses a subject on the discussion 
of which a nation's bodies hang in trembling suspense 
—he culls the choicest flowers of rhetoric—he 
strives to unite the vfthemence of Demosthenes witli 
the copiousness of Tully—he rises and rolls the stu¬ 
died thunders of his eloquence—already in fancy hia 
contemporary rivals in oratory are eclipsed—and a 
•senate is convinced by his superior powers—nor per¬ 
haps is admiration withheld from the beauties of his 
speech, and the graces of his delivery—but " quid 

dignvm ianto Jeret-hie prmnmor hiafu!” will his 
future exertions keep pace with this laboured display 
of his talents ? No, he has exhausted all his powers 
dn the first effort, and unwilling to risk the fame 
which he has acquired, the fancied orator becomes a 
private in the ranks of faction, or the silent tool of 
ministerial corruption. This folly is to be traced through 
every walk of life from Sr. G«i,es*s to St. James's ; 
every one would now be first " the observed of all 
observersevery one would place himself in the 
centre the object of notice by a circumference of 
admirers. 

Yet surely if Uiere be truth in the maxim of the 
satirist " nemo repenti fuit turpisamusi' there is 
truth ajso in the proposition that excellence is'Wt 
attainable at once. ‘The powers of the human miD4 
must be called forth by gradual develppement, and 
improved by repeated exertiontr^he who aims at 
military renbwn, does not popimence his career by 
conducting armies j he must rise by sloiy gradation^ 
and through subordinate he must learn the 

roinutisB of tactics before he cau hope to bo 
with die dignity of commaodt 
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This rage for sudden excellence, then, is pregnant only in the ettenapts made to exhibit half a 
with evils both to the individual and to the com- new Garricks every y^r, it would perliaps be a sub- 
munity, it if fatal to the happiness of the one and ^ect rather for ridicule than for serious reflection ; but 
the welfare of the other. It creates a contempt for in truth the same species of ambition is to be disco- 
.the humble occupations of useful mediocrity: to vered in other walks of life. Most men seem desi- 
t>o*ird^ a nwrcantile phrase, it converts the fair rous to attain the end without the tedious intervention 
trader into a fraudulent speculator, whose eye, fixed of the means. Hence the young tradesman becomes 
on the splendid scene of prospective wealth, sees, at once, in appearance and in expences, a first-rate 
not the gulph of bankruptcy beneath his feet. I wish merchant; he looks at nothing but the splendid equi> 
therefore, Sir, to have it impressed on the mind of page, the spacious mansion, the vast estate, or per- 
}'outh, that there is no short path to excellence;' haps a seat in parliament, or at the public boards, 
that, in the language of Bacon, the ascent to great- He never considers by what tedious process all this 
“ ness is by a winding staircase i” that the rewards of has been acquired, and that in most cases it has em- 
fame can be purchased only by the price of labour, ployed the credit and capital of perhaps two gencra- 
ond that the experience of history and the evidence of tions, or the character end industry of two families, 
reason combine to prove that there is no easy method to lead to such elevation of rank. A.U this he omits, 
of becoming great. Ct^MSOu. and considers only what seems mo^ easily practicable, 

a and that ^s, the outward appearance and semblance of 

We acknowledge that the above letter was received 'wealth, the well-stocked cellar, ll» shining^ slde- 
■bout the commencement of our Journal, butforrea- it® spiritei^ horses, and the liberal entertain- 

sons, the propriety of which, we trust, the author roents. These are not difficult to be procured, but 
will allow, we delayed inserting it, leat a check should constant experienre proves that they cannot last, and 
be uninicntionally given to any of the aspiring geniuses instead of being the legal representatives of sub- 
who suggested the subjecte The day of suspense, ftant'al wealth, they are clumsy forgeries that can 
however, is now past. The tlieatrical season and the tnipose only on the most creilulous. 
paryamentary sessions are almost closed, and we are yet I* “ wonderful what successions of imposition are 
to be amused and to be governed, in the absence of the practised in consequent of the great changes that 
Kembles and the Pitts, by men of inferior talents ^ave taken place'within the last fifty years in our 
find humble expectations. 'fleas of the representation or tlie signs of wealth. 

The affairs, however, of the great Natioml the- w** formerly ueqpssaiTf to visit a man’s house to be 
' atre, do not in strict propriety fall within our province; satisfied of his prosperity: there every thing was 
but, with Censor, we have not been inattentive suMtantial, every thing massy : his establishments 
spectators of that ambition which a few months ago were lijseral j his servants heldsffieir places by a kind 
threatened to fill our winter theatres witlt Booths of freehold, in which fidelity on the one hand, and 
and Bettertons, with Garricki# and Barrys, and to kindness on the other, were good consMcrations ; 
annihilate all that class of performers who, in sub- some judgment might be formed from these appear- 
prdination to the Hamlet or Macbeth of the scene, ances, but nothing from the figure the master made 
jiave hitherto constituted the dramatu persona. A without doors j his travelling and his visiting equi- 
few Garricks we could have permitted, and thdV P^ge were plain, and seldom varying in figure or 
miglit have found employment, but it would have fashion could indicate no important cliange in dr- 
been imposstbie to give encouragement to the vast eumstances.^ But, of late, the public have agreed to 
multitudes who applied: for in that case Shakspeare's opinion of wealth entirely by out-door ap- 

best plays must have been reduced to monodies, hr penrances 5 and it is supposed to increase in propor- 
picces of declamation spoken or recit6cl by one person, as it enables the possessor to be a leader in the 
who having no inferior, and acknowledging no sup*- fashionable expences (not of England, not peculiar to 
yior, the rest of the parts could not have been filled up. Great Britain) but of London. The mansions set 

From a calamity, however, so destructive to the apart for this di^lay of grandeur, exhibit nothing 
established constitution of the drama, we seem to be substantial, and nothing massy j whatever is done, is 
delivered by one of* thos6 sudden revolutions of A®”® ® temporary occasion; there is ralendour for 

public opinion for whicli it is not easy to account. * ratlier a night, and parsimony for a month. 

At the beginning of the season, nothing would con- Even the architects have humoured this taste, b;r 
tent us but a new Hamlet, a new Richard, or a new devoting the principal part of a house to what is 
Macbeth, once a wd^k at least j at the end of the cl^ed a suite of rooms, while the apeommodationa for 
season, we are perfectly satisfied that all first-rate domestic purposes are frequently more mean than in 
(characters should be acted by second-rate performers; A*® hoases ot common*tradesniou. But these suites 
• }iod six .anunths have actually elapsed without our rooms do not oefong to* the tenant, or nominal 
missing the talents of a Kemble and a Siddous. By owner j Ihey are the property of the public, and 
what means such uants have been supplied, and with ”®''’®f ''“^de use of, but when the public ebuse to oc- 
what advantages to the interest of all parties this new cupy them } and at tlfat time, so tar is the owner of 
scheme of acting the best plays and omittipg the house from exhibiting his wealth and property, 

best performers, has been attended, are arcaua, pro- with the exception of a few articles o£ plate of 

ifoiidities, in the art of management, which we do not *4® modern flimsy construction, every thing the 
profess to understand. * But if what our correspondent g®e*t* behold is furnished by various tradesmen, who 
|erw a “ rage for sudden excellence" were visibte their goods next day, and are paid for Uie • 
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of them, and for accidental breaking, Jtc. By what good of the country to allow no establishment in theif 
fatality has it happened that this is called magnihceiice branch of business to be made in tlie country. Surely 
or hospitality ? Docs it in any degree resemble the .cloth may be as well worked there as in a town ; and 
ancient hospitaTity of our nobility and gentry ? Is it the morals of the workmen are surely in less danger 
not in fact an aukward mixture of the dwelling-house of corruption. To prevent, however, all suakunts** 
and the tavern ? Is it not declaring that the/riends blishments, tlie law No. 3, which we quoted in the 
of persons of fashion are of late years so much in- Journal of last week, was made, which prohibits the 
creased, that they cannot be entejtained without the ^use of more than one loom in any house not in a market 
aid of publicans, vintners, pastry-cooks, waiters, town. This law, as may be supposed, has not been 
and all the equipage of the tavern ? veiy rigidly obeyed, even by the town manufacturers 

R. S. themselves, who have often occasion to employ 
- ■ ■ ■ '- ' — weavers in the country, and do not inquire very an- 
NOTICE. ^ xiously whether there are two looms in the house, or 

The sale of the effects of the prince of Oetingen Wallcs- only one. The greater part of the woollen cloth has 
tein exhibited some curious particulars. He left 300 gold hitherto been worked by the weavers in their own 
watches, 250 gold and silver siyiff-boxes, lOW pair of houses. And this has enabled the manufacturers 
^^kmgs, nearly an equal quantity of gloves, and so of the 

■ ^*..1.1 .-. I II I.... ■ I—I- __ torics in the country, to conduct their business, with 

w POLITICS. regard to the statute. But it is found convenient 

‘ ^ II < on many accounts to have a considerable proportion of 

1 . On the Woollen Clothiers Bill, — Continued. weavers at hand, and even at work within the factory. 

WE made some observations in our last Number on From this convinience the country manufacturers are 
three of the laws whose operation cramps the woollen ‘debarred b/ the statute. It has been found too, that 
manufacture, and opposes its improvement. These erotezzlement, by the wotkraen, of tlicy am entrusted 
are, the statute of apprenticeship, the law which for- them in their own houses, has risen to a deplorable 
bids the use of certain machineiy, and that which height. The manufacturers can much more easily 
opposes the establishment of factoijes in any place but prevent this, when the work is performed within their 
market towns. With regard to the first two we think walls, and under their own eyes. And. whatever 
nothing requisite to be added to what we have already temjitations to other vices the men may be subject 
advanced. The prohibition of crfTrying on manufac- being assembled together, the manufacturers 

lures in the country is so extraordinary, as well a%im- ^^at these would be more than compensated by 

politic, that we deem it worthy to receive a little more ‘ preservation of their honesty; and at any rate that 
of the attention of ohr readers. temptations would be less in the country than 

It is part of that wretched system of monopoly, ^wns. The reasonableness of allowing the woollen 
whi^h being agreeable to the ideas of a rude period, manufacturers to carry on their business in the places 
is extended over every thing, and acquires such an in- adapted for it, and to employ their workmen in 
fluence by habit, and the numbers who become into- the way which they find most advantageous to the 
rested in its preservation, that it is one of the strongest cannot surely be doubted. The general laws 

obstacles to the progress of improvement, at a time protect the rights of the subjects, and the na^ 

when the diftusion of knowledge would otherwi.se competition of the masters, insure the good 

give us reason to expect its rapid advancement. By usage of the workmen in this, as in every other trade} 
the establishment of corporations in the market towns, additional securities are not only useless, but 

that is, the erection of associations of the different I^tmcious. , , . 

traders into privileged companies, with power to re-' come nekt to the statutes quoted 4m in our 

gulate the terms of admission into their body, as well Number. According to these it is ordained that 

as the behaviour of the members, and with power also cloths khall be manufactured of a certain length, 
to prohibit from the exercise of the trade within that breadth, and weight, there specified. But by the 
town, all persons who were not of their body, the extension of the market for our woollen cloth it has 
associated traders enjoyed the complete monopoly of happened, that one rule with regard to these particu* 
the trade against all their fellow townsmen. And will not answer; and that cloth of that length, 

when the associated traders of tlie different towns breadth, and thickness which is sought for in oneplace, 
acquired influence enough to obtain a law prohibiting will not be received in another^ The Turkey trade, 
the trade to be cartried on in the country, they obtained fuf example, requires cloths of the very finest and 
a complete monopoly of the trade against their whole thinnest texture. For the East and West Indies, cloth 
fellow citizens. Nor was it fiyiiKcans of corruption, u degree thicker is required. For Russia it mus t be 
that such grants were generally obtained; the traders providedr thicker still. Even for the home markeP, 
most frequently had address enough to persuade the great variety is required. Ladies cloths are made 
legislature that their request was for the good of the veiy light and fine. Superfine cloth is a good deal 
country. This compliment to tlie virtue of our law- thicker and stronger. And double-nailled superfanes 
makers is paid rather at the expence of tlieir heads, are the thickest ot all. How absurd is it for ihe law 
but that* we cannot help. to say to the manufacturer that he shall not accom- 

It is not easy to conceive what argument could have modate himself in these respects to the taste and con- 
Jjeen employed by the woollen manufadturers of the venience of his customers J And what evil can Uccrua 
towns, to persuade the legislature Jhat it was'for the^ to the state* if be should do so I We may safely leavd 
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the absurdity of such a regulation to the reflections of 
our readers. By another regulation of tlie same sta> 
tutes a particular degree is fixed for the tentering,. 
stretching, and straining of cloth, with a view to pre- 
“nt th'‘ injury it may sustain by being over stretched 
or strained. But it is found that diilerent degrees of 
straining, &c. are best adapted to the difierent kinds 
of cloth, which are wanted. And is not tlie interests 
of the manufacturer himself the l^est security against 
any injurious treatment of his cloth, since his cus¬ 
tomers will not receive it from him, if they get it 
bad ? From the same ignorance of this most efiectual 
security, the law appoints searchers, overseers, and in¬ 
spectors, kc. for the viewing, washing, and sealing of 
the cloth. So useless, or so inconvenient is this clause 
of the law, or so negligent is the execution of the 
law, that not a single officer of the sjiecies here de¬ 
scribed has been known in the county of Gloucester 
by any manufacturer now living. But for many years 
past tlie character of the cloths, manufactured in this 
county, instead of having declined on that account, 
has progressively and largely increased. It is besides 
abundantly evident to any jicrson, who has paid the 
least attention to tiie woolltn manufacture, that the 
business of the inspector, if executed, must occasion 
great inconvenience to the manufacture, must inter¬ 
rupt its progress, in some of its most 'critical steps,! 
materially injure both the colour a^d quality of cer¬ 
tain cloths, they being in a wet state, retard the exe¬ 
cution of orders, and sometimes interrupt them alto¬ 
gether when ships are on the point of sailing. 

The statute, quoted 5th, forbids tbe sale of cloths 
tacked or folded. The intention of this prohibition is 
to guard against the fraud of putting worse cloth in 
the inside of the folded piece;' than tliat which is 
outermost and visible. But tor the supply of foreign 
customers in particular, and of every other customer 
at a distance, it is found absolutely necessary to fold, 
and tack the cloth, for the convenience of carriage.* 
The nature of trade is now so completely understood, 
that every one knows fairness to be his true interest; 
and besides, by the universal extension of commercial 
credit, the buyer has ap opportunity of examining hS 
purchase, and making deduction fur s/liy imperfection 
before he pays for it. • 

The reason of the law quoted (Jth, it is not easy to 
discover. It forbids the exportation of cloths, un¬ 
barred (unbarbed), unrowed, or unshorn. At pre¬ 
sent there are several* species of cloths made for 
exportation, which are never intended to be barbed or 
shorn. Such are beavers, coatings, swans-downs, and 
others. Nothing sure^j' is necessary to be added to 
demonstrate tbe absurdity of a law which prohibits 
the exportatiou of such cloths. 

The law quoted 7th, which forbids the use of the 
bbt-press, *wa8 probably owing to an idea tliat this 
process was injurious to tlie cloth. Whether it be so 
or not, the cltoice of hot-pressed or cold pressed cloth 
may, withoutany national evil, be left to tbe purchaser; 
«Uil jt is surely very unnecessary for the legislature to 
interfere in such a transaaion. According to the 
present taste, the wholp of the cloths for the foreign 
market; and the greatest part for home consumpUou, 
V« required w be hot-pressed. It is very bard that a 


law must be broken, or the greater part of the wool¬ 
len trade given up, « 

It was the same most superfluous care for the sound¬ 
ness of the woollen manufacture which’dict.itcd the law 
quoted Sth. This law was intended to prohibit the 
use of certain ingredients in tlic dying of the cloth, 
under the notion of their being injurious to its qua¬ 
lity. The impropriety of allowing this law to re¬ 
main is proved by stating a simple tact, that tiie im¬ 
provements in chemistry, and in the art of dying, have 
rendered these ingredients necessary in many colours. 

The last of the laws, quoted in our first Paper on 
this subject, forbids tbe use of lambs’ wool in the manu¬ 
facture of clothj But it is found that by the improve¬ 
ments in machinery, and the progress of skill in 
manufacture, lambs’ wool may be emploj'cd with ad¬ 
vantage in certain cloths. The natural coarse of tha 
market makes them find their just value, iu the same 
manner as other cloths. , 

Of allsthe abov^ mentioned Laws, that which re¬ 
strains the use of machinery, is the only one to the 
repeal of which the smallest objection has been at¬ 
tempted to be raised. The danger is represented to be ' 
great of throwing men out of employment. It is 
veiy extraordinary that the same improvement to 
which, in the opinion of the objectors themselves, wa 
owe our superiority^ in the woollen trade over other 
countries, sliould be considered by them as improper 
to be carried on still further, and to increase that su¬ 
periority still mote. • The abridgement of labour, by 
the use of machinery, and by tbe skilful distribution 
I of tne ditferent parts of the work, lowers the price of 
the commodity to all tlie inhabiftmts of the countiy, 
and gives it an advantage in the foreign market, abova 
that of other countries. Both of these arc great'ac- 
quisitions. And do they not coinpensato the trifling 
disadvantage of throwing a few men out of cmploy- 
me»t > If they be willing to work, tliey will not long 
b« deprived of employment of some kind in a pros¬ 
perous country. Besides, the demand in gencval be¬ 
comes 80 much greater for the commodity in conse¬ 
quence of the reduction of price, that the introduc¬ 
tion of a new machine soon gives occasion to the 
employment of more hands than were wanted in the 
business before. Whatever objections can be made to 
the use of new machinery, might have been made to 
every machiuc which is now used,to thespiuning-wlieel 
instead of the distailj to the carding-mill instead of 
the Jiand. According to this plan, half the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country would not be sufficient to make 
all the woollen cloth, which is at present manufactured! 
in it, and by a very inconsiderable park of tlie inha¬ 
bitants. Have we lost any thing by,this diminution 
of the number of hands ? We have only left our¬ 
selves sd many niorq to ^carry on our agriculture, to 
man our ships, to manufacture our flax, our cotton, 
our iron, &c. and increase the annual produce of our 
country in every article. The iutroduclioii of a ma¬ 
chine which makes fewer men necessary for the exe¬ 
cution of a particular piece of work, besides reducing 
the price of the commodity, is cx.netJy cqiii valent to 
the creation of an equal number of men, full gro\vo« 
and educated lo a particular trade. Would this bft 
any disailvantage to this countr)' ? 


poimcs. 
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It wal stated to thd coimnittee of the house of D meeting to fight one’ of thdr peculiar duels. They 
commons that there was dangw, if our weavers were allowed judgment to go against them by default, aiidf 
thrown out of employment, of their being induced .the indictment was removed into the court of King's 
to go to Spain*, where they would establish the use Bench, where on Thursday last, the following pro¬ 
of our machinery, and give Spain the decided su- ceedin'gs took plaOe-.-^ * , 

periority over this country, since wool is obtained Mr. GarroW, on the part of the cAiwn; declared 
there at one third, and oil and soap at one half less that tlie intention of removing the action into that 
than here. Several cUrious facts jvere mentioned to >high court, was to obtain, if possible, a correction to 
enhance the opinion of this danger. It was stated as which the inferior courts were found to’ be incompe-* 
a fact, that any manufacturer, competent to establish tent, of an abuse, which he stated *' to be of the most 
the manufactory on the footing on which it is carried enormous magnitude. Those,” he said, *' who 
on in this country, might have 1000 guineas per an- encouraged such practices would next be called to ac- 
num secured to him for a certain number or years, count. A.t the bottom of the mischief were men who' 
And in confirmation of this it was ptentioned, that for a base and scandalous gratification stirred up their 
about the year 1780 a tanner was induced to go to fellow creatures to mangle one another. It would be 
Spain, that a capital to the amount of ,^60,000 was to abuse their Lordships understanding to enlarge on 
advanced to himJby the government to establish his the brutal nature, and misdiievous tendency of prize- 
business, that he was desired to chusc himself the fighting. He should confine himself to the danger 
aituaWon best adapted to his purpose, that a convent oSered to the public peace, and the indecency, in a' 
near Seville was granted to him, from which the country which possessed any thing resembling police, 
friars of the order of St. Jago were removed to make of permitting thousands of persons of all orders and 
way for the labourers brought from England, that degrees to aSsefhble for the enjoyment of a spectacle, 
"nearly forty English families settled there, and were the rery aicauiU of which wan endugh to freeze ones 
protected in their religious principles, and that this blood." 

establishment has so far succeeded that the export of Mr. Garrow further sfated, that he could name 
tanned leather is very much reduced. those who had paid the debts of one of the dv.rend- 

But all this is very little to the ^purpose. It is ob- ants, to get Him out of priton in order to fight this 
vious, that extraordinary inducements may carry away battle. Some of^them, he said were persons of dis- 
our people when employed, as well as when unem- tinction. " All principle,” cried the coumellor, on 
ployed. The annual amount of their wages is the this occasion, “seems about to be extingnisbed! Att . 
trifling difference between the two cases, not worthy E O table on the one hand, and a gcntlernan running 
to be much valued by a government, which Eas a against a sow on the other. All up the list of New- 
great object in viev^. But further, the fact is, that market entertainments!” 

there is no unusual number of the workmen belong- Lord Ellenborough declared, " that the practice 
ing*to the woollen manufacture out of employment at must be suppressed, \is it was pregnatit with the most 
present, nor likely to be by the introduction of any mischievous consequences. The limbs, and lives of 
machinery. The demand for the manufacture is in- the subjects were most unnecessarily exposed: licen- 
creasing so fast, that there is greater probability of tious idleness was propagated: the dispositions of the 
a want than of a superfluity of hands. Besides, who 'people w'ere brutalized by those inhuman spectacles; 
is ignorant enough to believe that the woollen manu- and such disorderly assemblies were the Attest of alT 
faetpre can be erected in a country at an hour’s warn- occasions for evil disposed persons to disseminate 
ing, by purloining a few of the inhabitants of another abominable designs.” ' 

country? Forty families we are told erected the tan- Instead of pronouncing judgment, the cotirt allowed 
ning manufactory in Spain. And well they might, the defendants to enter into a recognizance in 
Tanning is one of the simplest of all manufactures, each, to appear to receive judgment when called fdr. 
But 50 times forty families are not more than suflici- and to keep the peace in the mean time. And it wa.4 
ent to erect the woollen manufacture even on a very declared to be understood that the instigatofs, and 
moderate scale. The woollen manufacture is one of abettors, would be prosecuted as principals, 
the most complicated known, if wo trace it from the VVe have not observed the adtivity of the magistrates 
separation of the wool from the sheep, through the to be more exerted on any occasion than to prevent some 
hands of the cleaner, dyer, carder, spinner, winder, late attempts at pugilistic rencounters. And now the 
weaver, shearer, &-c. Ages are necessary to teach a affair seems to be taken up w\{h great solemnity and 
nation a trade of this kind, carried to the refinement earnestness by the King's high court itself. We have 
and perfection which it has acquired in this country. not, however, been able to forbear remarkiitg, in the 
s=ssssiispqp ' midst of this zeal to suppress boxing matches among 

3 . Police. the people, that some late proceedings of the lo^r* 

An action was decided in the court of King’s Bench house of parliament have not been in thd same lem¬ 
on ITiursday last, of such importance as to deserve, per* And we have almost expected to find one distin- 
in our opinion, the particular attention of oub readers, guished member of that assembly bring in a bill fot 
Belcher and Bourke, the two celebrated boxers, with tb® liberty of unlicensed boxing. ’Tlie striking incoh'^ 
their tdro seconds. Ward and Lee, had been tried at sistency at least between the conduct of the magis- 
the Quarter Sessions for the county of Berks, at the trates, in persecuting with 8i«:h fury the amusement 
instance of Lord Radnor, the chief magistrate of the of two men baiting one another, and that of the 
county, for a conspiracy to break ue peuce, by houie of coQunoos/ in MocUoning the amuMuieflt of 
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a boll and a dog at the same occupation, is apparent 
to all the world. And unquestionably, if the one be 
a fit and improving spectacle for the British people,^ 
so is the other. 

If, for example, it have a fine efiect on the courage 
and manhood, of our people, to see a dog and a bull 
mangle one another; on every account the efiect must 
be stronger when two men sire seen mangling one an-, 
other. The men are by much the finer animals, and 
of course fire our ambition to imitate them more 
strongly. I'hey display much greater skill and ad-' 
dress, from which the spectators may learn salutary 
lessons. Besides wc can enter much more easily into 
the feelings of two men, while in the act of courage, 
than into those of a bull and a dog; we conceive 
much more vividly the sentiments by which they arc 
actuated, their high courage, their contempt of pain, 
their spirit of perseverance, and noble disdain at the 
thought of defeat; and similar emotions, by tlie neces¬ 
sary efiect of sympathy, spring up in our own breast, 
which scarcely yield in point of strength to those of 
the actors themselves. Our sympath)! with the feel¬ 
ings of the lower animals is much weakur than with 
those of our fellow creatures. All the precious effects 
therefore, derived from this improving exercise of the 
minc^ are obtained in a much smaller degree by the 
baules of bulls and dogs, than by those'of men. 

if the sight of a bull or a dog in the agonies of 
death, bravely received while maintaining the com¬ 
bat, have a tendency to form the minds of men to 
meet the king of terrors with constancy, the sight of 
9 man expiring under tlie blows of his fellow without 
shrinking, must have a much more energetic and glo¬ 
rious effect. The habit of witnessing such a specta¬ 
cle as this, must be valuable indeed; and it is only 
necessary to render it sufficiently frcqueiit to make us 
as brave as the bulls and dogs themselves. Wc are 
persuaded that this principle furnishes a light to illus¬ 
trate a fact, which hitherto has appeared somewhat 
•xtraordinary, the singular courage displayed by the 
French armies, though composed even of raw recruits, 
during the wars of the revolution. The number of 
men put to death in a public and violent manner 
during that revolution was extraordinary; and this 
improving and patriotic exhibition had its natural he^ 
roic efiect upon the minds of the people. We are 
afraid the people of this country are not yet sufficiently 
convinced of the power of this admirable mean of 
producing courage; and that they would rather be 
offended jban pleased, if we should recommend to 
4 hem to torture, and put to death, even at this period, 
when courage is so much wanted, some of the great¬ 
est and best men in life nation. Otherwise the effect 
of such a representation upon their minds is not to be 
doubted. But we should think liierc could be no 
r:«id)nabla objection to bring in a bill for a g/and na¬ 
tional boxing; and we would humbly propose that the 
first match mould be on a stage at Charing-cross, be¬ 
tween the legislative advocate of bull-baiting, and the 
warlike gentleman who weekly retails the sentiments 
of the former in a periodical pamphlet. We think 
that no admirer of bull-baiting can have the smallest 
doubt«f the true courage to which this would give 
occa^ioa; qud that the sight of these two magnani¬ 


mous gentlemen pummeling one mother till they could 
not stand, would delightfully prepare the mob of Lon* 
don to oppose the mandi of Bonaparte to the metro* 
polls. 

We do not mention it, as being in our opinion any 
real ground of recommendation, that boxing is a less 
cruel spectacle than bull-baiting. But it may serve to 
remove the opposition of some weak-minded people, 
canting old womenj dissenters, and others, to shew that 
it is so. In the first place, the men go to battle volun¬ 
tarily ; the brutes are brought together, and made to 
attack each other. This difference is most important, 
fur it is a maxim which has long approved itself to the 
sentiments of mankind, tbatvokntitwn fit injuria. In 
the next place tlie men fteed not fight any longer than 
they please; the aniipals are not allowed to desist 
when they please. Again, the coipbat is very seidoin 
carried to such extreme length between the men as 
between the brutes; the men in general cp^jie off 
with only a few bruises, from which they recover in 
a day or two; the animals are mangled and torn to 
picc'es, and their lives destroyed in the midst of tor¬ 
ture. If the advocates for bull-baiting object 111,11“ 
the pains and sufferings of a human being are of too 
much consequence to be employed on suefi an occa¬ 
sion, we are convinced they may be quickly made to 
perceive their mistake. They do not say that the pains 
and sufferings of bdlls and docs are of no consequence. 
What then do tliey say ?—That the efiect produced 
by these, the courage of the jieuple, is of still greater 
consequence, and not too dearly bought at that price. 
Bnt'if the courage of the people is not too dearly 
bought by the tortures and dcalli of bulls and dogs, 
can it be pretended that a much greater degree of 
courage, spread through the whole mass of a great 
{wople, is too dearly bought by the bruises of a few 
of the most worthless of the body ? Surely tlic gentle¬ 
man who cried, “ Perish our commerce, live our 
oiinstitution!” is not unacquainted with the doctrine 
of making great sacrifices to obtain great ends. 

Lord Bllenborougli complains that the people are 
withdrawn from their occupitioiis by attendance on 
boxing-matches, and that a spirit of idleness and li- 
^'cntiuiisness is propagated among them. But this 
bears equally hard against attendance on bull-bailings, 
and is much more than conqiensatcd by the courage 
generated on sucl^ occasions, and tlie hatred against 
cant, and dissenting principles. The respectable 
judge too complains that the dispositions of the peo¬ 
ple are brutalized by the inhuman spectacles of box¬ 
ing. But it is truly singular to observe so great a 
man fall into so deplorable a mistake. What he calls 
brutality is courage; one of the mgst glorious quali¬ 
ties of a human being, to be acquired admirably both 
in bull- 4 ]aiting and ^in boxing assemblies. The judge 
spoke in strong terms of tlw dangers .arising to tlie 
public peace from such disorderly assemblies as those 
at boxing matches. It is sufficient to say that the 
danger ir equally great with regard to the Irgitl as¬ 
semblies at bull-baiting matches. 

As to the opinions of those who think that neither 
bull-baiting nor boxing assemblies are the proper 
schools of courage, that the careful education of the 
lower orders, and that treatment of them w’hidi 
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make* them feel their dignity as men, is the real 
source of all true courage among them} the (pini¬ 
ons too of those who think that the culti^re of hu¬ 
manity is not imfriendly to courage j that the refine¬ 
ment and illumination of the present times has 
raised the courage of tlte lower orders ; and Avho to 
this purpose quote Mr. Hume in bis essay on refine¬ 
ment in the arts, where he says that “ We need not 
fear, that men, by losing their' ferocity, will lose 
their martial spirit, or become less undaunted and 
vigorous in defence of their country or their liberty. 
The arts have no such effect in enervating either die 
mind or the body. On the contrary, vidustiy, their 
inseparable attendant, adds nrw fnrce to»l)Oth. And if 
linger, which is said to be thfe whetstone of courage, 
loses somewhat of its asperity,, by politeness and re¬ 
finement } a sense of honour, which is a stronger, 
more constant, and more governable principle, ac- 
quire| fresh vigour, by that elevation of genius 
which arises from knowl^ge, anc^ a good education 
—As to these opinions we conceive them all to be so 
utterly unfounded, to exhibit so sh.'illow a knowledge 
*"'Uf human nature, and human affairs, and to be so 


With regard to the termination of the contest, if 
contest it must bt, we have no degree of anxiety. It 
,must be favourable to this country. Of the necessity 
’of the unfortunate rupture, we can only judge when 
the grounds of it are laid before the public. But we 
sincerely hope it is one of those clearjy defined, and 
important points of interest, which will unite the 
,hearts of the inhabitants of this country, and rouso > 
those manly feelings by which they are so eminently 
distinguished above any other inhabitants of this 
globe. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*** WeJirmhj intended to have published in this Nmn- 
her a Cwnmunication which we hare, received from Mr. 
Capel Liiff't on the subject of his former letter, lie 
uill have the goodness to excuse us till our next num¬ 
ber ; the last, we hope, which shall have anp thing ta 
do with this controversy. 

u " CONTENTS. 


unworthy of the attention of our readers, that we 
will not deign to make any observation upon them. 


3 . The King's Message. 

We have now the melancholy task imposed upon 
us of announcing the hostile termination of the nego- 
ciations which have been carrying on fur some time 
between the government of this country and th^t of 
France. On Monday evening, the following message 
was brought down fmm the King to Parliament. 

,« G. R. 

His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the House of 
Commons, that the discussions which He announced to 
them in His Message of the 8th of March last, a.s then 
subsisting between His Mqicsty and the French Govern¬ 
ment, have been terminated; that the conduct of the 
French Government has obliged His Majesty to recal His 
Ambassador from Paris; and that the Ambassador from 
the French Republic has left London. 

" His Majesty has given directions for laying liefore tht^ 
House of Commons, with as little delay as possible, copies 
of such papers, as will afford the fullest information to His 
Parliament at this important conjuncture. 

It is a consolation to His Majesty to refiect, that no 
endeavours have been wanting on His part to preserve to His 
subjects the blessings of peace; but under the circum¬ 
stances which have occurred to disappoint His just expec¬ 
tations, His Majesty relies with confidence on the zeal and 
public spirit o{ His faithful Commons, and on the exer¬ 
tions of His brave and loyal sul^cts, to support Him in his 
determination to employ the power* and resources of the 
Nation, in opposing the spirit of ambition and encroach¬ 
ment, which at present actuates the Councils of France; 
19 upholding the dignity of His Crown; and in asserting 
•nd maintaining the rights and interests of His people.” 

It wa» stated at the same time that letters of marque 
and reprisal had been issued, and of course hostilities 
begun. Yet all hopes of accoramodatioB are not ab¬ 
solutely excluded. i 
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PHY^TCS. 

I. Some jlccount nf Dr. Black, 
name of Dr. HlaCk stands so high in the c.ita- 
A logue of the philosophers of the IKth centuiy. and 
his discoveries had so marked an influence on the pro^ 
gress of chemistry, tl\at the publication of his lec 
turcs, late as the period of their appearance is, must 
be considered as a valuable present to the literary 
vorld. We shall take an early opportunity of fur 
nishing our readers with an analj’sis of this interesting 
work, anl with the no less interesting historical in 
formatioiwurnished by Professor Robison the editor. 
At preseniwe mean only to give a short view of the 
life and chif^acfei* of Dr, Black, as it has been adini 
rahly developed by the celebrated edited. 

Dr. Joseph Black was born in France, oH the banks 
of the Garonne in 17‘2S.' Hif father, Mr. John Black, 
wjis a native of Belfast in Ireland, but of a Scotch 
fatniljt which had been some time settled there. Mr. 
Blagk resided most commonly at Bourefeaux, where 
he carried on the wine trade, fie njjirricd a daughter 
of Mr. Robert Gordon, of the famdy of Uilhcad in 
Aberdeenshire, who was also engaged in the same trade 

* at Bourdeaux. Mr. Black was a gentleman of the most 
amiable manners, candid and liberal in his sentiments 
and of no common information. He enjoyed the par 
ticular intimacy and fncnd.ship of the celebrated pie.si 
dent Mohtesquieu, who most*likely acquired his 
knowledge of the constitution of Britain, for which 
he was knows to have a strong parti.tlity, from the 
information communicated by Mr. Black. 

Long before Mr. Black retired from business, his 
son Joseph was sent home to Belfast that he might 
have the education of a British subject. He was then 
tvs'elve years of age, and six years after, in the year 
Ifl'h, he was sent tu^ continue his education in the 
university of Glasgow. Being requirfid by ins fatlrer 
to. make choice of a proflis.sion, he preferred that of 
medicine as most suited to the general habits of Ins 
studies. 

It was fortunately at this time that Dr. Cullen had 
just entered upon hi.s gveat career, was become con¬ 
scious of jjis strehgth, and saw the great unocoipicd 
held of philosophical chemistry open before him. Itc 
quickly succeeded in taking chemistry out of tlie 
hands of mere artists, *and exhibited it as a liberal 
science. His pupils became zealous clicmistg, 

W'ell as refined physiologists. Young Black was par 

• ticulitVly delighted with the science, and his great 
bias to the study wa.s soon perceived by Dr. Cidlen, 
W'ho delighted to encourage and assist the oftbrts of 
his students. *He soon attached Mr. Black to himself 
go closely, that the latter was considered as his assist¬ 
ant in all his operations, and his experiments were 
frequently adduced as gc^od authority. / 

Our young philosopher had laid down a very coni- 

YOL. >. 


pndiensivc plan of study, as appears from liis note¬ 
books which arc .s»ill p|-csc^^ed. In these he wrote 
down every thing that occurred to him, and they ex¬ 
hibit the first germs and the progre.ss of his ide.is, 
till the completion of those great di.seo.eiies wliich 
produced so complete a revolution in chemical science. 

He went to Edinburgh to finish his medical studies 
in 1730, and *whilc in ^hat city heliscd niih his 
cousin-german, Mr. Russel, profe.ssur of nanind phi¬ 
losophy in that universTty. At this time the meduMl 
professors entertained ditferent opufions citsceriiing 
the action of lithontriptlc medicine, pariicularly lime 
water, and the students as usual cut red eagerlt^imo 
the contrflversy. It«secms to have been tlii.s ciit?um- 
stant\i that led our young philosopher to investigate 
the cause of causticity, a property in v iiich all the^ 
litliontriptics then in vogue agreed. At first he sus¬ 
pected that lime, during the burning of it, imbibes 
something from the fire, wliich it .tftcrwarls commu¬ 
nicates to .alkalies: this be attempted to sep.irate and 
collect, but obtainosl nothing. Tliis led Inai to tlie 
real cause, which he detected about the year l/.VJ, and 
published soon after in his inaugural ilis3cr(.ition on 
magnesia. I,ime-st8ne he found :i compound of 
l/MC qpd //.red air. Heat separates the air and leaves the 
lime. The common alkalies of commerce are com¬ 
pounds of the ppre ulLalinc Dimluiiec and //led air. 
Lime abstracts tlie fixcil air from these bodies : heuco 
their causticity. This important discovery was de¬ 
tailed at full lengtli in his dissertation on magnesia 
and quick-lime, publislicd l7.'*.5. 

Al this time Dr. Cullen was removed to Edinburgh, 
arifi there was a vacancy in the chemical chair at Glas¬ 
gow. On whom could it be licstowed witli greater 
propriety than upon the author of so important a dis¬ 
covery > Accordingly Dr. Black was appointed pro- 
fe.ssor of anatomy and lecturer on diemisiry in the 
university of Glasgow, in l/ob. He did not consider 
himself as so weil qualified for filling the anatomical 
chair as he could have wished. This induced him, 
with tlie concurrence of the imiicrsily, to change 
tasks with the professor of medicine. 

While in Glasgow, therefore, his chief business 
was delivering lectures o*.i the liistifiites of Medicine. 
His reputation as a professor increased every year, 
and he became a favourite practitioner in that large 
and active city. Indeed the sweetneSs of hi.s temper 
could not fail to make biiji a welcome visitor in every 
family. "His countenance was no Jess engaging Ilian 
his manner was attractive. Thb ladies reg.uded them¬ 
selves as honoured by his attentions, particularly as 
they were exclusively bestowed on those who evinced 
a superiqrity of mental accomplishuients or pnipriety 
of demeanour, and in grace and elegance of manner. 
This situation, and the anxious care which he took of 
his patients, may in some measure account for the 
little progress ^iiade by Dr. Black in that fine career 
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of experimental investigation which he had so aus¬ 
piciously opened. Yet his inactivity must be Limentcd 
as higlily injuriqns to science; it displayed an indo¬ 
lence or carelessness of reputation nut altogether to 
be justilied. 

But perhaps the other regions of chemistry held 
out temptations too captivating not to engage his at¬ 
tention. It was between the years 1759 and 1700, 
that he brought to maturity his speculations concern¬ 
ing heat, which had occupied his attention at inter¬ 
vals, from the very first dawn of his philosophic,al 
investigations. His discoveries in this department of 
science were by far the most important of all that he 
made, and perhaps indeed the most,faluable which 
appeared during the busy period of the 18th century. 
To enter fully into the nature of his investigations 
would be improper in this place; but the sum of 
them all was u.sually expressed by him in the follow¬ 
ing p.npositions. 

1 . When a .solid body is converted inttv a fluid, 
there enters into it and unites with it, a quantity of 
the presence of which is not indicated by the 
thermometer, an<l this combination is the cause of 
the fiuidity which the body assumes. On the otlier 
hand, when a fluid body is converted into a solid, a 
quantity of /icat separates from it, the presence of 
which was not formerly indicated^y the thermometer. 
And this separation is tire cause of the solid form 
which the fluid as-iumes. 

X. When a liquid body is raised to tlie boiling 
tempeiMture, by ilie continued and copious applica¬ 
tion of heat, its particles suddenly attract to mcm- 
selves a great qnantky of heat, and by this combina- 
tiop their nuitnal relation is so changed that they no 
longer attract each other, but ar« converted into an 
elastic fluid-iike air. On the other hand, when these 
elastic fluids, cither by condensation or by the appli¬ 
cation of cold boilies, are reconverted into liquids, 
they give out a vast quantity of heat, the presenofof 
whicli was not formeily indicated by the thermometer. 

Thus water when converted into ice gives out 140“ 
of heat, and ice when converted into water absorbs 
140® of heat, and water when converted into steam 
absorbs about lOUO® of heat without becoming sensi¬ 
bly hotter than 21';°. Philo.sophers had been long ac¬ 
customed to consider the thermometer as the surest 
method of detecting heat in bodies', yet this instrument 
gives no indication of the 140° of heat which enter 
into air when it is converted into water, nor of the 
1000 ° which combine with water when it is converted 
Into steam. Dr. Black, therefore, said that the heat 
is concealed (iaM) in the water and steam, and he 
briefly expres.sed this fact by calling the heat in that 
case /ateut heat. 

Dr. Black having estalrlished this disclovery by 
simple and decisive ex\}eriments, drew up an account 
of the whole investigation, and read it to a literary 
society which met every Friday, in the faculty-room 
•f the college, consisting of the members of the uni¬ 
versity and several gentlemen of the city, who had a 
xelish yur philosophy and literature. This was done 
April 23, i 7 () 2 , as appears by the registers. This 
doctrine was immediately applied by its author to the 
SKplauation ef a vast nututer of natural phacnomeiia. 


and in his experimental investigations he was greatly 
assisted by hi.s two celebrated pupils Mr. Watt and 
Dr. Irvine. 

As Dr. Black never published an account of his 
doctrine of latent heat, though he detailed it every 
year subsequent to 17h'2 in his lecture^, which wer* 
frequented by men of science from all parts of Eu- 
rrope; it became known only through that channel, 
and this gave an opportunity to others to pilfer it from 
him piece-meal. Dr. Crawford’s ideas respecting the 
capacity of bodies for heat, were originally derived 
from Dr. Black, who first pointed out the method o€ 
investigating that subject. 

The investigations of Lavoisier and Lapl.ice con¬ 
cerning heat, published many years after, were obvi¬ 
ously borrowed from Dr. Black, and indeed consisted 
in the repetition of the very experiments which ho 
had suggested. Yet these philosophers never nientiou 
Dr. Black at ail: every thing in their disAcrtation as- 
.sumos the air of originality j and indeed they appe.ir 
to have been at great pains to prevent the opinions 
and di.scoverie'- of Dr. BLsek trom being known 
among thdir countrymen. But perhaps the most ex¬ 
traordinary procedure was that of M r. Deluc ; thia 
philosopher had expres«e.l his admiration of Dr. 
Black's theory of latent heat, and had olVcred^to bea 
come Ills edittir. Dr. Black, after much entreaty, at 
last consented, and the proper information was com¬ 
municated to Mr. Deluc. At last the 7i/«.v ear la 
Mifeorotogie of that philosopher apjaeared in 1788. 
Rut what was the astonishment of Dr. Black and his 
friends, when they found the doctrine claimed by 
Deluc as his own, and an expression of satisfaction at 
the knowledge which he had acquired of Dr. Black’s 
coincidence with hin% in opinion! i 

Dr. Black continued in the university of Glasgow, 
from 1756' to 1766 , much respected as an eminent 
professor, much employed as an able and most atten¬ 
tive physician, and much beloved as an amiable and 
accompli-shcd gentleman, and happy in the enjoyment 
of a sm 3 ll{but select society of friends. Otluii, how¬ 
ever, says Dr. llobisuu, have I seen how oppressiw 
tiis medical duties were on Ijis spirits, when he saw 
that all his cfldrts did not alleviate the sufleriugs of the 
distressed. When his dear friend Dr. Dick, profes¬ 
sor of natural philosophy, was carried olV^ Dr. Bl.ick’s 
distress indeed was exceedingly gieat, particularly as 
lie thought that another mode of treatment might 
have been more successful. • 

In 176'6 Dr. Cullen was appointed professor of 
medicine in the university of Edinburgh, and Ums a 
vacancy was made in (he chemical chair of that uni- 
vereity. Dr. Black w'as with univcnal consent ap¬ 
pointed his successor. In this new scene his talents 
were more conspicuous, and more extensively useful. 
Hd satv this, and while he could not hut bo highly 
ratified by the great concourse of pupils which the 
igh reputation of the medical school of Edinburgh 
brought to bis lectures, his mind was forcibly im¬ 
pressed by tlie importance of his duties as a teaclicr. 
This had an e^ct which perhaps was on the whole 
rather unfortunate. He directed bis whole attention 
to his lectures, and his object was to make^ them so 
plain that they should be adapted to the capacity 
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the most illiterate of his liwrers. The Improvement 
of the science seems to have been laid aside by him 
altogpether. Never did any man sticceed more com¬ 
pletely. His pnpiis were not only instructed but de¬ 
light^. Many became his pupils merely in order to 
be pleased, flltis contributed greatly to extend the 
knowledge of chemistry. It became in Edinburgh a 
fashionable part of the accdmplislimbnt of a gentle-* 
inan. 

Perhaps also the delicacy of hii constitution preclu -1 
ded him from exertion, the slightest cold, the most 
tridiiig approach to repletion, immediately aficcted his 
breast, occasioned feverishness, and if continued for 
two or three days brought On a spitting of blood. 
Nothing restored him but relaxation of thought and 
fertile exercise. The sedentary life to which study 

f iontined him was manifestly hurtful, and he never al- 
owed himself to indulge in any intense thinking 
Ivithout finding these complaints sensibly increased. 

So completely trammeled was he in this respect, 
that although his friends saw others disingenuous 
enough to avail themselves of the novSltie^announced 
by Dr. Black in his lectures, and therefore repeatedly 
Urged him to publish an accBiintof what be had done, 
this remained unaccomplished to the last, Qp. Black 
oftei>began the task, but was so nice in l^^^cfiiotions of 
th% manner in v/hi'cli it should be executed, that the 
pains he took in forming a plan o^ the work, never 
failed to’allect his health, and oblige him to desist. In- 
deed he peculiarly disliked appearing as an author. H is 
’ inaugural dissertation was the work of duty- His 
exjivrimciitis on M<is^iie\ia, Qukk-ihiie, and other a/ha- 
iiiie nuhxtances, was neces.sary to put what he had in¬ 
dicated in his inaugural dissertations on a proper foun¬ 
dation. kV\& Observations on th^more rcadg frerzin« 
of' ITatir that has been boiled, published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 177+, was also called for; 
and his /liiulifsis of the IVaters of sonic boiiini' springs^ 
in leelanil, made at the request of bis friend 
T I. Stanley, Esq. was read to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, and published by the council. And these 
are the only works of his which have appeared in print^ 
The aspect of Dr. Bkick was comely and interest¬ 
ing. His countenance exhibited that lueasing expres¬ 
sion of inward satisfaction, which by giving ease to* 
the beholder, never fails to please. His manner was 
unaffected and graceful. He was affable, and readily 
entered into conversation, whether serious or trivial. 
He was a stranger to none of the elegant accomplish¬ 
ments of 4ife. He had a fine musical ear, with a 
voice which would obey it in the most perfect man¬ 
ner ; for he sung an*^ performed on the flute with 
great taste and feeling, and could sing a plain air at 
sight, which many instrumental performers cannot do. 
Without having studied drawing, fie had acquired a 
•considerable power of expressing with his pencil, and 
seemed in this respect to have the talents of a history 
painter. Figiyc indeed of every kind attracted his 
attention. Even a retort, or a crucible, was to his eye 
an example of beauty or deformity. 

He had the strongest claim to the appellation of a 
man of propriety and correctness. Every thing was 
done in its proper season, and he ever seemed to have 


leisure in store. He loved society, and felt liim-elf 
beloved in it; neversdid he lose a single friend, ex¬ 
cept by the stroke of death. , 

His only appiehensioii was that of a long continued 
sick bed, less perhaps from any sulti'.li hvling, ili.in 
from the consideration of the trouble and distress 
which it would occasion to attending friends: a-.d 
never w'as this generous wish more completely gruti- 
lied. On the 'intli Nov, \799t and in the 7 1st ye.ir 
of his age, he expired without any convulsions, shock, 
or stupor, to announce or retard the approach of 
death. Being at table with his usual faro, some bro.ul, 
a few prunes, and a measured quantity of milk di- 
Inted with water, and ^having the cup in his hand, 
when the last stroke of the pulse was to be given, lie 
set it down on his kiutes which wci;e ji>incd togctliCi, 
and kept it ste.ady with his hand fit the manner of a 
person perfectly at ease} and in this altitude expired 
without spilling a drop, and without a vvrilbc*iii his 
countenAice, as if «n experiment h.id been tequiud 
to show to his friends the facility ‘ with whii li ho 
departed. His servant opened the door to tell him 
some one had left his name'; but getting no answer, 
stepped al)unt half-way tow.ards him, and seeing him 
sitting in that easy posture, supporting his bason ot milk 
with one hand, he thought tliat he had dropt asieoj), 
which sometimes l»ippeiied after his meals, fie wei.t 
back and shut the door, but before he went down 
stairs, some anxiety, which he could not account lor, 
made him*return agltin and look at his master. Kv.-ii 
theu^he was satisfieil after coming pretty near him, 
and turned to go away; but retnining again and 
coming close upjlo him, he fuuiul him without life. 


2, On Iluitiii^ a fiiiitittg-OJicc. 

Mr. Editor, 

If conHistent with the plan of your I.itorary Journal, 
aif early insertion of the following ipu siion will inueh 
oblige, yours, &c, S . .i. j. i. H \ .vi t i. i o \. 

What is the safest and least expensive inoiliod of 
heating and keeping up a regular heat, in an extensive 
printing-office, O.f feet long, 27 feet wide, .-iinl divi¬ 
ded into three apartments, 12 fei-t luili, by tlircc 
floors ? In the rooms arc always snspendci large qn iii- 
titics of damp sheets of paper ; and Ine lu ii is to l-a 
diffused, as equally*as possible incacii v.iom. y\-. a 
great number of workmen will be cmpU.vi;!, and 
several printing-presses, it is expedient th.ii iwicver 
means are employed for healing the apartments, 
should afford the fewest obstacles to the carrying on 
of the business. 

Those gentlemen who may bc*disposcd to give 
information on the subject are n*que.steil to do it, 
either thfougb the mcdjifm of the I.iterttry Jouriini; 
or by letter, addressed to Samuel Hamilton, to the 
care of Messrs. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-row. 


• NO’l’ItiOS. 

At the Royal Sotiety on the ipth inst. was read a paper 
comniunicau’d by Mr. Chenevix, proving that pailacliuin 
vvhicli had beet. snpjKtsed to be a uevv metal, is oujy a 
; coniposiuon of Plaii.iu and Mercury. 

Y 2 • 
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(7. X. Ordinairt has editH at Paris a natural history of 
all known volcanoes, ingeniously repicsi-nted on a valuable 
map which is added to the work. Wiihont claiming or 
possessing any fight to claim profound knowledge either of 
oryctognosy or chemistry, the author has given an in¬ 
teresting account of two hundred and five volcanoes, in¬ 
cluding two mud-volcanocs (f o/cn«s de lone) one of 
svhich is mount Makalula in Sicilv, and the otlier has 
been discovered in the Crimea by PaVfcssor Pallas, < 

Doctor lircmser, at Vienna, has lately proposed to apply 
fTalvatiism ns a method of distinguishing apparent deatiH 
from ruil di.-isohition, and invented an elcctrictkl appamtus, 
in imitation of \'^olta’3 pile, for that important ana oenevo- 
Icnt pttrposc. 

Doctor Allrrs, of Bremen, has tifinsmiucd to the 
Academy of Seieiicos at (Joltfngen, some very interesting 
/ootomical ohsertaiions on th^ Sea-Ckjw, [Trichechiis 
Rosinaniis, Linni,"] and Porpoise, [Dclpliimts Phoecena, 
Linn.] accompanied by anatomical preparations and very 
fine drawings, illustrative of the Doctor’s remarks. With¬ 
out hicse drawings we should in vain attempt to convey to 
Our readers a ch'ar coiiccpiion of Mr. Albers’ observations, 
ami must therefore, restrict ourselves to state, that they 
„„chiefly relate to the. organs of sense of the sea-cow, the 
structure, of which is as yet but little known ; and the eye, 
stomach and epiglottis ot the porpoise. 

On the 11th of Fcbrnary l.i.'t dictl at Vienna, Anthony 
Huron Storck, Imparial Boyal .\nlic Counsellor, first Phy¬ 
sician to the Imperial family. Sec. at the adtanced ago of 
72. He was horn ,il Snlguu in Sft.'ibla, hut cdijicatcd .at 
Vienna, His uneommon talents and proftnind emditinn, 
hut pariictilarlv the ,'»oofl fortune h<‘ experienced in 17 fi 7 , 
of saving the late Empress M.iri.i ‘^ liercia from a severe at¬ 
tack of the small-pox, procured him the highest picdical 
honours in the Imperial Royal dominions. 

Ml. Fischer, ProfAsor and Librarian at Menfz, ha.s trans¬ 
mitted to the Royal .Society at (Jottingen, some interesting 
observations, accompanica by drawinns, on fossilc rhino¬ 
ceros and elephant-bones found in the ilcpartrnent of Jlonl 
Tonnere, or Dqnnrrsbn;', and its vicinity. Those of the 
rhinoceros were dug out of a ravin or hollow wgy near 
Dirmsfein, and arc of a more massy and unwieldy shapet 
than the elephant bones. With regard to the latter, Pro¬ 
fessor Fischer infers from the enormous size of the jaw¬ 
bone, and the peculiar conformation of the teeth, that 
these Osteolites (if we may call them by that namcl be¬ 
long to a species of elephant, sitccilicully difTercnt from 
tliosc which exist at present. „ 

Bokunir of Putlosch, was l.atcly presented by Alex-t 
andcr I. witli a gold medal, with the inscription, “ For 
useful merits,"^ because he was,the first who (winted 
out the possibility of hirch-trccs being conveyed by water 
from the department of Olonez to Feferslurgh, anti actu¬ 
ally transportixl nine htindred trees to tlial city, on the river 
IFodto and lake Onega. 

In the fifth number of the second volume of the **Aunalcs 
de hhtoria natural," edited at Madrid, by Christian llergcn, 
L. Proust, Doih. Fernandez, and Ant. Jos. Clivanilles, 
the last mentioned learned bptanist states it as an indu¬ 
bitable fact, that hydrophobia (n.omnberlcss in'stances has 
been radically cured in Hpain, by the e.xhibition of a pow¬ 
der, _ preparctl of Alyslum spinosum, Nepeta matyoUa, 
£chium vulgare, and Eryngium campestre. 
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LIT EIUTU RE. 

2, Histoire des Suisses, ou Hclvetieus, &c.— Hulory 
of the Sum, or Hchetians, irot» the imolest Psriod 
to the present Time. By P. H. Mallet, late Professor 
of the Unkvrsitivs of Upsal, t'assil,^c. 2 vols. 8ro. 
Geneva, 1803. IP'ith a Map, 

Professor Mallet, whose historical talents are al¬ 
ready favourably known to the public by his History 
of Denmark, which in a short time went through 
three editions, has actjuittecl himself with equal im¬ 
partiality and spirit in the composition of the work 
before us; the interesting history of a gallant and un¬ 
fortunate people, which wn.s onec a prosperous, free, 
and independent nation. Having long re.sicled in 
Switzerland anti formctl connections with gentlemen 
possessed of correct and extensive information on tha 
Helvetic history, politics, and laws; being intimately 
acquainted w'itli the language, in which the most pro¬ 
minent national ctetils are recorded, and having been 
an eye-witness of the vile intrigues and atrocious 
deeds by which the ancient Helvetic Confederacy, 
and along with it the iiidepemleiice and liberty of 
Switzerland have been destroyed, our author has ably 
availed him-sclf of these favotir.able circumstances, to 
give to'le<i. narrative the utmost veracity and correct¬ 
ness. ' 

Of the times^anterior to the Helvetic Confederacy 
he draws but a rtipid sketch, 

“ What can tlie annals of those times contain that 
might be compitred with the history of our age, of this 
.age of lights and baiharisin, of revolutions, overthrows, 
and enterprises, alike, calamitous and gigantic ?” 

The history of the origin and progress of the Hel¬ 
vetic Confederacy begins with the eiglili • chapter of 
the first volume. It is chiefly composed after Muller's 
large historical work, hut interspersed with a variety 
of just and ingenious remarks. A fine and interest¬ 
ing description of the famous rock near J luclen, on 
which during a storm William Tell jumped out of the 
boat, where ho left Gessler at the mercy of the waves, 
and of the chapel built on that sacred spot, closes in 
the following manner:— ^ 

“lam ignefrant of the alterations which those monu¬ 
ments of the founder of I Iclvctic liberty may have e?pc- 
rienred from the hands of foreign and armed missionaries 
of another ]ihctly, who, after profusely paying homage to 
lii.s memory, cainc to trainple on his work, to persecute 
his descendants, and plunge his native land into misery and 
desolation.” ' 

At the end of the eleventh chapter;'where the 
history of the Helvetic Confederacy is brought down 
to the year 1353, when it was alre.ady composed of 
eight cantons, we find the following remark:— 

“ I am to observe, particularly for the information of 
foreign readers, that they would form an erroncoua idea of 
this Jtrsl league, or eotfrderucy, did they (otisidcr it as a 
system framed after mature delllteration, and unanimously 
pursued to obtain an accession of territory and power. 
Tire leading and almost sole idea of its founders was to 
maintain themselves in possession of ancient rights, and 
to secure the enjoyment of them against encroachments 
from the turbulent' and ambitious Princes by whom they 
were surrounded. Tlicir league was not evea, a general, 
nniforiii, and equal confederacy; it was kept up by occa¬ 
sional meetings and cuni'ervuces on the fionuers-, wbit^h 
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giro rise to the Helvetic l^icts of the following ages. They 
who should consider those ancient meetings as a congress 
composed of representatives of the ditlercnt nicnihvrs of 
the league, would be. grossly mistaken. And yet I find that 
these erroneous ideas have been circulated and accredited 
by foreign hi.-.i^rians, who pretend to see in Switzerland, 
and in the. fourteenth century, the Acliaian league, the con- 
fedetacy of the Greek towns or some, sucti federative Hc- 
pubiic, of which the Swiss had jtcriiaps never heard." 

The Helvetic Confederacy, strengthened by the ac¬ 
cession of Appenzel, began, however, soon to lo.se' 
sight of the generous principles of its founders, and 
instead of being salistied with having friends and 
allies, it aspired to command subjects and jiussess an 
CKtensive territory. This unfortunate deviation from 
the original purpose of that celebrated league led to 
civil feuds, the account of w'hich, and of the wars 
against Austria, Burgundy, and the Suabian league, 
occupies nearly the whole of the second volume: 
the rest being appropriated to an interesting narrative 
of the circumstiuiccs which brought about the first 
alliance with France, and its baneful*rnsults; of the 
■wars carried on by the S^vtss in Italy 5 of» the com¬ 
pletion of the confederacy, ^y the admission of Basle, 
and Schnf hausen; and of the ori’er made by the inha¬ 
bitants of Franche Conitv, after the deatli^Charles 
the^old, but declined by the Swiss, to ti^bmit to the 
Cdrtfederacy, on condition of being maintained in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their aticient lights and 
privileges. 

“ This, people,” our author observes, " made the offer 
of union and subjection without being decoyed into that 
meissiire by intrigues, brilii-ry and deceitful promises, nor 
bullied arid compelled by dreadful mon.iccs, mtcrdictloii of 
ail trade and intercourse, misery ami lanilne. These •'htious 
means of ronquest, discovered in oflr enliglitciied and phi¬ 
losophic age, were not in use in those Gothic times and 
among the Swiss, a half barbarous people, thickset with 
scruples of probity and honour." 

Of the celebrated hermit, Nickolan dc Flue, our au' 
thor gives the following account:— 

** lie was a native of Undcrwald, where his family had 
always filled the most eminent %tations. From his early 
youth he acquired a distuigiiished reputation of piety, caif- 
dour, priidencG, and anient love of his mintry, to which 
hp seemed to devote every moment of his life. In th& 
Zurich war from 14a<) to 1446, he strenuously cxerlea 
himself to allav the animosity of the contending parties, 
and to ward off the cruelties which it but too often pro¬ 
duces. In the war against Sigisiuunihis of Austria, he 
obtained universal admiriiion by the wisdom of bis eouu- 
sels, and tlic nndanuted courage he displayed in the field of 
battle. In vain did his countrymen endeavour to prevail u|ion 
him to accept the place of Landamman, or chief magistrate 
of the canton. After hiving rendered tliciii the most sig¬ 
nal services, he quitted the busy world, and retired into a 
small cottage, which they built for him in a wilderness. 
A small chiytel, constructed near the herniilage, and en¬ 
larged and enriched by the devotion of the Faithflil of the 
following ages, marks at present the spot where stood the 
peaceful habitation of tliat c.xcellent man. It soon became 
the ob:cct of profound and pious veneration, acconling to 
the spirit of the times, laudable in iis origin, but frequently 
carrira too far in its effects. De Flue was considered as a 
saint after his death: but his life, entirely devoted to the 
welfare «f his countrymlb, his successful efforts to allay 
their passions, to reconcile and enlighten them on theiritrue 
interests, and the practical virtues, of which he act the ex« 
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ample, exalt him f.ir beyond the multitude of saints whose 
devotion, altogether eontc4nplativc and superstitious, rcut ui/- 
ed useless to the world.” , 

The third volume is employed in relating the far¬ 
ther occurrences of the wars iu Burgundy and Italy, 
the conclusion and results of what was called the 
perpetual ptiicc with France, the commencement and 
progress of the ch:*ngc of religious opinions in Swit¬ 
zerland and the neighbonritig countric.s, as far ns in 
the latter point of view it affected the Helvetic ronfe- 
dcracy, and the acquisition of Franche Comte by 
France, and of Neufchalel by Prussia. (.)n the battle 
of Dreux, where the Swiss, unuer tlic command of 
Lewis PfilTcr tff Lucern*;, formed a square, inclo.sing 
Charles IX. and his court, and conducted them safe 
to Paris, our author tftnkes the following remark :— 

“ Providence had decreed that the French nionarchv 
should at that time be saved by their valour. It was other¬ 
wise on another occasion; but even then .showed tlAt the 
Swiss scafiH>d comiplioii, and pFc»erved pure and iiiisullied 
the glory of being faithful until death to Princes wliuui 
they had sworn to defend." 

The volume closes with the following observation, 
suggested by the succession of the House of Prussia 
to the principality of Ncufchatel:— 

“ It is a circumstance peculiarly worthy of remark, that 
the King of Prussia, ju common with the rest of the com¬ 
petitors, had previously accepted the peuerul or prelimimiy 
articles, which delenuiiie the prerogative of the Prince, 
and the rights of the qrcople. The cunslitution, re.sulting 
from those articles, is very complicated, and entirely destitute 
of tlfc: nice uniformity so dear to the specutalivc Icpislutors 
of onr days j yet it sccurc.s, in spijp of their thcnrenis. to 
the States and pvwplc of Xeufcliutul a high degiee of li- 
bertv, and makes them enjoy all the rights and privileges 
of the Helvetic Body.” 

The fourth and last volume relates, in the first and 
second chapter, the civil war carried tm by several Swi.ss 
C|ntous, on account of the country of Toggcnbiirg, 
and the negociations, which led to the general nlliaiico. 
with France, concluded in June, 1777. The lltird 
chapter presents a “ tableau” of the general state of 
Switzerland at the end of the last century, drawn with 
the strictest impartiality and regard to truth. Our 
Author readily acknowledges that the Helvetic Con¬ 
federacy was imperfect and defective, destitute of a 
public fund appropriated to the maintenance of a suf¬ 
ficient public force,* devoid of unanimity and a gene¬ 
ral will, and feebly supported by an implicit reliance 
on that ancient valour, which had l)een considerably 
impaired ijy a total change of manners and a predo¬ 
minant taste for manufactures and trade. But he ob- 
•serve.s also, and we think very justly, that the Swiss, 
in point of true personal liberty, 'perfect security 
both offpersons and pr^iperty, railduess of govern¬ 
ment, and general •presjiertty, were inferior to no 
people upon earth. Agriculture was improved with 
uncommon ardour and success; tlie sciences and arts 
were honoured, cherished, and protected; religion, 
parental*antbority, justice, and the rights of humanity 
were universally respected, and the people ^njoyed, 
under a mild and paternal government, peace, pros¬ 
perity, and plenty.— 

Sujh were the Swiss at the end of the last century ; 
such w£ that quiet^ yet gallant nation; just towards other 
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ciiinlrics, and peaceful at home, more liappv under a form 
of ^ri\ornment, under whirli Switzerland had flourished for 
apes, than other nations under studied distributions of 
power, under tliat composition of sovereignty so highly 
eMolled, where they have sougiil so long for an crjutpoisc, 
which has never been found. 

“ Ws, the happiness of the Swiss,* the simple result of 
virtue and pood sense, was worthy of the envy even of that 
nation which has presumed to force upon them its lessons 
and example; a nation which, though the world resounds 
with its glory, has hitherto rendered neither anif other 
station happy, star itself.” 

The fourth and last chapter describes the disgrace¬ 
ful and horrid transactions, .still recent inour memory, 
by which the ill-fated Swiss htfvo been fobbed of their 
well-earned liberty and independence. Our limits do 
iu)t permit ns Ip f<)]low onr author through the dis- 
gn^^t■ul series of those scandalous transactions, from 
the massacre of the Swiss guards to General Brune's 
entry info Bern, where “that missionary ofphilt^ophy,’’ 
Blink to a vile tool of merciless tyrants, thirsting for 
gold and blood, seized upon the magazines, arsenals, 
j itSies, and spoils of a disarmed and defenceless people. 
We shall, therefore, coniine ourseltes toobs»;rve, that 
by our author’s account, as was partly known already 
fiom public reports, theg/ot wu# conquest of Switzep- 
’laii'.l was considerably facilitated to the nation 
by the unaccountable irresolution* of the supreme 
Council of Bern, by the jarring interests and counsels 
of the democratic faction, headed.by Frkliiii", trea¬ 
surer of Bern, and the patriotic party, guided by the 
famous Axoyer Stetiter, tlie former advising concession 
and submission, and l^ie latter insisting on the neces¬ 
sity of an honourable resistance; an4 lastly, by the 
peace or rather armistice of Campo Fonpio, which 
enabled the French directory to let loose part of its 
unemployed armies against Switzerland. ' 

Two appeiitlixcs are added to the work, the first.of 
which contains the various projects of perpetual con-% 
Btitntiotis framed for the Helvetian Uepublic; a pro¬ 
clamation ai.d letter of General Brune, from which 
we learn, that in March I 7 ys, there existed for seven 
days a li 'todanie republic: a letter from a Swiss revo- 
lutiiiui-i at Paris, who congratulates his'countrymen 
cn ilie ;iraf ions condescension di.splayed by the French 
goveiiiineiii in sending them cpnsiitutions irudi/ made 
for tiieir at oeplancc; and a memorable memoir, ad¬ 
dressed to the minister of the French Uepublic in 
Ilehclia, by the cantons of i'l i, Hc/euifz, and llnder- 
j.aU, ofi the l;Uh July ISO'i, wherein they declare in 
a firm and manly tone, that they will never submit to 
any othet form of government, than that which has 
been handed down to them by their ancestors, and 
which for centuries has rendered them prosperous and 
h.ippy. The second appendi* comprises the heredi¬ 
tary league of beiiyeen Btirgundy, Austria, and 
the Swiss cantons; the treaty of a perpetual jieace 
with Fiance of 1517; the treaty of peace concluded 
by Zuiich and Bern, with the Catholic cantons, in 
Au.>u3t, 1/12; and the treaty of a general dlliance 
with Frapee of 1777. 

* Ft a vriy intensting picture of the truly enviable situation of 
tliE Swi»b at the |)eriou alluded to by our author, we bog to 
ro-inr o't rtHdeis to the preface of the Rev. Mr. Munl^house’s 
vaioabie ti'aniiation of Durand’s “ Annie JEoangeliipu.” p. xxiv. 


2. Gratnmaire fhilosophiquf; ou, h meiftphysique, 

Logique cl la Grasnmatre riunis en m seal Carpi dc, 

* doctrine, par Mr.T'hiebgpt, 2 voU. 8ro. 

A Philosophical Grammar, or Metaphysics, Logjc, an^ 
Grammar united in one systeraj by Thiebaut. 

The author, formerly a Professor in the Military 
School at Berlin, and now in a similar station in onq 
of tlie central schools at Paris, was already known in 
England by his Treatise oh Style, in 2 vols. 8vo. a 
Wrk ratlier noted for an uncommon prolixity of 
detail. The work now under review is intended to 
connefit in one body, three branches of tlie philosophy 
of the human nnnd. The attempt, as far as it may 
concern the instruction of young people in the prin¬ 
ciples of grammar, will, wii' doubt not, prove highly 
beneficial; hut we fear tliat the learned, such among 
them especially as are accustomed to methodical re¬ 
searches, will object to this confusion of three sciences, 
each of which claims its o\yn department, how'evef 
close may be its connection witli the other two. Tlie 
work possesses ^he merit of considerable perspicuity 
of slyle, allhcugh sometimes incumbered with scholas¬ 
tic terms. We regret that<,Mr. Thiebaut has exhibited 
even in this performanco that prolixity of which lie 
was aceJuV. j in his Treatise on Style; and some ot its 
readers w'ilf (T-ssibly conclude tliat a comprehensive 
mind would have compressed it into one volume, 
smaller than eithet of the two of which it now con¬ 
sists. 

3 . Further Vindicatiou of Mrs. Macaulay Graham. .Ti\ 

Reply. 

Mr. Editoh, 

J was content, on tl^ appearance of the firs^ answer 
to my vindication of Mrs. Macaulay, to thi.ik with 
yon that sufficient had licen said on the subject. 
Since that you have admitted another letter. This I 
think opens a claim to a reply. I had intended one 
sooner, had not various occupations of niy time and 
thoughts intervened. 

What I shall now say,will be short. When a book 
is published with the avowed name of an author, and 
the person whose,name is used is known to be living^ 
a^d to claim to be the author, strong evidence to tho 
contrary is required. And much sironger jf the sen- 
linieqls of the person are in known correspondence 
with the work; If the abilities of tlic person are ade¬ 
quate and congenial to the undertaking ; if the turn 
and manner are in the tone of character which distin¬ 
guishes the individual, and if the spirit of that indi-' 
vidua] be above the suspicion of stooping to a false 
assumption of lit-T'iry honours, v All this, and more, 
concurs to siaiup the history and the otlier works 
published by Mrs. Macaulay (afterwards Macaulay 
Graham) with a proof of authenticity, as being truly 
hei"s, as’decisive as can belong to the histories of 
Thucydides or Xenophon, of Livy, or Sallust, or 
Tacitus. It is curious then to find a surmise as if two 
persons had the merit of this uniform historical com¬ 
position, which has '^o clear and pecuhar a character 
manifesting it to he the production of one mind; 
and tbene two persons to havet maintained th^s uni- 
.formlty at distant periods ; long ifier the death of the 
first. Andonthe collateral point, the name of Mil-. 
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ton, let it be remembered that it was not forced by 
mo into this subject: as otliers have forced a name 
once justly, and long and highly honoured; and of. 
which, since the last punishment which the law can 
indict has been executed, ought not now to be intro¬ 
duced for th» purpose of opprobrious reflections. 
Wliat was remembered and said in Fran<^ from the 
tribunal on one of the worst trials, in her worst times,, 
that '■ a person on whom the sentence of the law has 
passed, belongs from that moment only to calamity 
and humanity,” is a truth which cannot be impaired 
by the medium through which it was conveyed. 

But upon tliis new topic 1 shall say no more, other¬ 
wise I fthoulcl observe, that a man who is related to 
have said, the moment after his conviction, that “ his 
wiiole s«)ul was starting into a new state of existence," 
could not well be an atheist; and that an attainder 
on one charge, however great, docs not warrant tlie 
imputation of another. 

I have only the simple and short duty of proving 
that what I have said of Milton was pertinent to the 
justifleation of Mrs. Macaulay ; to Wtiom it was ob¬ 
jected that she had not given her highest^dmiration, 
wlu're it has been too exclusively paid, to the poetic 
p"irt of his character. You have anticipated, by quo¬ 
ting Air. Haylcy, part of what 1 might havg. aiS of the 
n.»rils of his prose. And I wish such as have condemned 
his, and the prosc of Mrs. Macaulay, without reading 
either, to he informed that the .Itrupa^ilica of Mil- 
ton, m (Icii'iii'c of till' Liiifi fii of' the Press, and his 
tract on Edacalioii, would of themselves have justi- 
lied, not in my opinion only, more than all that I 
have said. And let those who think Milton a ftattervr, 
road his unreserved admonition to Cromwell in the 
lU feii'^io .^cunda. Let tho.se whii speak of his accept¬ 
ing a pla%, reflect that he served his country in an 
ortice always arduous and important, and then unusu¬ 
ally so. That he served it us Hale did on the Bench, 
as Judge, and Blake on the ocean, and without having 
the same objections to the government then subsisting 
which they had; wdiuin, 'great as they w'ere, I cannot 
think greater than Milton, e\«n if he bad not been 
a Poet. ^ • 

1 believe that the tract on the Lif/frtp of the Press 
oontribnted essentially to the support of one of tha 
main pillars of freedom and the constitution. And 
1 think that the tract on liducntioit has much contri¬ 
buted to a more enlarged, generous, and useful sense 
of the end of educatioN, at>d the proper means to tliat 
end. AUich of Milton’s views have been, and mucii 
more might be, practically adopted with equal bene¬ 
fit to the system of education in this country, than 
the improvement of 'X'hich scarcely a greater benefit 
can be rendered to society. I think therefore, that in 
her veneration for Milton, independently of his poetic 
eacetlencei the admirable woman whom I haye vindi¬ 
cated was amply justified i and that the defence has 

within its just bounds. 

1 am yours. See. 

CafelLovft. 

Mr. Editor, 

ThejGreek epigrams are acknowledged by the best 
•rltics to be much inferior to ■ those of Martial* and 
other Latia poets. Jn all tliat large coHectioa which 
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goes under the name of Anthologia, we find very few 
that contain much poiijt; and where there is anyi it 
is not always of the happiest sort, as in the following 
instance* 

KofTtf^ ir t«Ai/mi< Tt/kMKftrsf, « rih vetfb*. 

Apn PsK «y<ed«v AaAm »*kS», 

This is TiincKritiis’ the warrioi's grave; 

Mars lets thtt^coward 'scaix;, but takes the brave. 

To say that Mars spares the coward and kills the 
brave, is holding out poor encouragem.?ut to soldiers, 
and is certainly not the way to make them fight well. 
Nor U it true; for in the hour of battle the man 
of courage, by firmness and presence of mind, 
averts the inTpending jjtroke of de.ith, which tails 
upon the scared and lagging coward. 1 would there¬ 
fore give a different turn to this epigram, and say: 
Timocritus lies here — one brj\l! man ilicd. 

By Mars cut otl'—Imt countless cow'ids beside. 

I hope to see this better expre8.sed in Greek, by 
some of*yoar classical correspondents. 

P. 

Bg ' ",'L'.ajg." ! ."V"a,a 

NaricE. *" 

At the Meeting of the Socii ty of Antiquaries on Tluirs- 
day last, a picture of l^ord ligremorit’s with a Dineh In¬ 
scription, was exhibited, and the inseripiion explained. On 
the same evening, the Rev. Dr. M.'irkluun, Dean of York, 
and John Spencer Sfidth, Esq. were elected ineinhers. 

Mr. I.4indsccr, engraver to his Majesty, isulinut toptiblish 
a spries of Pv.rtrails ayd Views in the lY lew Isi.inds, from 
drawings taken on the several spots In Mr. l>e\is. They 
wiIIJm: illustrated by topographical infuraiatiou which wilt 
include that part of Capt. Wilson's Y otage whicli pre¬ 
ceded his arrival gj. Macoa. * 

Pfiris .—Tltc “ Mus^e des Arts," in the lauivrc, attains, 
under Denun's dinsctioii, every day a higher degiee ol per¬ 
fection. Systematically arranged arc already—I. <J0() Olioico 
paintings of the French, Jueniish, and jtalian .scliooU; 
2. 1.60 Marble Slaiues and other productions of ancient, 
stulptors; d. 4dU Drawings of eminent artists, selected 
from a collection of SO,000. The Museum contains be¬ 
sides a great number of painliugs, niarble wuiks, vases au<t 
jirecious articles, which ate to be successively arranged, 
rite Chalcography, united with the. Museum, contains up¬ 
wards of 4000 plates. Five days in the week the g.dleric3 
%rc open for young artists and travellers, and every Saturday 
and Sunday,*frum 10 to 4 o'clock for the rest of tne public. 
The hall destined for the CNhihition of tlie works ol living 
artists is oixm every day from the lath Fructidor to the 
loth Brumaire. 

A Literary suit was lately decided at Paris, whert'jri Tin 'it- 
licttl was plainlifl', and Fantin Dcsoudoards defendant. 
'I'he former complained of the latter liaving as^rted in his 
history of the French revolution, that he adviswl the exe¬ 
cutive goveriiment to or.ier the individuaks to be shot, who 
after the I8lh Fructidor were seiitencccl to traii'-port ition. 
F'nn/int,having produced,a memoir of the lap' Ilirecior 
Carnot, from which* tltc olfensive pass.agc h.ul I ecu ex¬ 
tracted, liaillienl was non-suitiAl. 

Mentetle, the celebrated French geographer, on pi.^dent¬ 
ing his “ Allas des Commereuns" to Madame Li'ilsiiona* 
parte, accompanied it with the following vers -a — 
lorsqu'il aura graivli ce charmant n w 
Montrez-lui sur loacaite, inic es*ante luaie, • 

Le Ueu ou Ton htmi la xloire dc son n . u 
11 coimoitm bientut Van :t I’autre >.< >. 

nie complimenl is finely'turned, hutv,.. r.'. u ' ‘>.a 
“ ehmUkavt noierrisson" will know but »;-ry il... . t 
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ef>5 MANNERS. 

bcAii.whcre, should the ** interesting mother," point out to 
him the places only where 

“ Ulcssings meet the glory of bis name.” 

JNMarcel, late tlirccior tif the llepiiVilican press in 1£gypt, 
has siuTectled Duioi/ Luverne as direclor of the National 
j'.ress in the Ijont re. The following are the, most prominent 
works printtrl th'-re ntidiT/)«ro^’4- direction.—•“ JVo/JC« 
cl l''.\/rai/s rft.r Mrrtuuri^i de la liihlioihlijue Natiomlc, 
vol. 4, 5, aid <i, coiiriiriing more or Ic^s Greek and Arabic. 

Th" 7 tl' volume, which is not yet completed, contains a 
considemhlc p.iri of the astronomical tables Eln Younts, 
by C'.v'.w’h ; “ It.imnr <i I'occai-ion de la Paix, par Ic 
C. I' 1.1' Ler. , in Hebrew, I'rcnch, and German; Dic- 
firi}f.;e ahripf. Fian^'oii-Arahc, par l.F.Ruphy, Chres- 
Iniii. the Aruhe, it rusa;'f tics K/rvs dr tEct>le spMnle des 
Langurs oiirufalrs nt'i.iifrs, jittr^ilcesfre de Sucy, Ckres- 
Inmtifhie Pn-'uniir, isli. free un Yucahilaire Persan- 
Fiaitfvis, par Lanhles •, Monumtns antiques Mdits par 
MUhn. 

Mr. ron K-Jtler, Russian counsellor and librarian to the 
Imperir.l hhot v -'t Pen-i.-burgh, is piep.iring for the press a 
Desf-ipiiii! r.f .\ntiiiues wrought in iSilver, w'hiCh at dif¬ 
ferent ptilo-J'i hate be<n discovered in the province of 
/*(»;,v>i/, of which the greatest part since, I.SjB belongs to 
"Tile tu'hli* fainilv of iitroganov, in a rlisiiiet watered by the 
river Kama. The fineir and most reniarkahle, of those an 
ti'i'ies was found in I 7 SO, in the vicinity of the village of 
Shtdktf, it is a sdver bason, 10 Engiisli inches in diame¬ 
ter, representing the contest for the arms of Achilles. The 
diameier of the ring on which it resit Ls 4,\j inches, the 
height is somew hrit more than 1 ' inch, and the weight 
S pound solninik,* 'J'he sitlc of workmanship stamps 
it as the prodiuiion of sn artist of *lhe. best period of the 
Grecian art. It bears a close, n semblance to the supposed 
shield of Scipio, described by Mi/lin; but with this diffe¬ 
rence, that the Litter is enibiesed work, while the bason in 
tpic..tioii, which is at picseiit in the rich museum of Count 
hiiogaiiov, is o.ist ill a mould. 

Scliocl .and Go. booksellers .it Basle, have published the 
longexjMCtfd poem of Uie celebrated Able DcliUe, en¬ 
titled, “ La Pilir," in 8 to. ICmo, and ISino. They tyho 
poiscss “ L'lJottiritr drs Champs," and “ Les Jarditis," l^y 
til.' same author, are therefore at liberty to choose the size 
which best suits tlvjir editions of those charming composi¬ 
tions. Th '5 whole of the third canto is devoted to the 
history of the ill-fated Louis XVI. and his unfortunate 
JWily. 

^Tlii the district of the village of Kuick, thr** miles from 



with the inscription 

/NTONINVS AVG....VS PP IMPII 
On the. reverse is a female figure, probably representing 
Fame or Victor,*, of w'hich the lower part up to the hips 
is well preserved, but the upper part worn away, with the 
following legend: 

TiHDT.mi. 

Tlie first three letters arc ven* chstinct, but the Iwt two, 
alllniugh they appear like Dl; c'anndt be clearly discerned, 
whii'li is also the case with the above IIII. 'W'here the 
dots arc placed, the letters are entirely eflaced. 'I’he cha 
racters of both legends perfectly re^mble our modern 
Latin capitals with ihe exception of the T, which appears 
in form of 

The* coin itself does not exceed in size that of a 
Dublclfje, or two Siuiver-piece (nearly equal to that of our 
shiliing) but it is soldered to a gold border, wvhich cul;irgcs 
* £<! Soiotnik make one pound. t- 
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the whole medal to the sire of a Dutch dollar for our 
crown-piece). The edge, of this border is surrounded with 
eyes, through which a gold wire is drawn. The whole of 
the upper side was set with red, green, and while stones, 
which were taken out by the goldsmith, who bought the 
medal of the finder, for 47 guilders, (about 4'- guineas) its 
intrinsic value, and which crumbled into dust, as he took 
them out. llic reverse of the border is covered with gar¬ 
lands wrought in gold. The workmanship of the wliole 
medal is exquisitely beautiful and neat. Near it an amient 
sword was found, so much injured by rust, that, when 

taken up...i t f d l .tu-picceat.** . .... 

"'TTie Vice-President of the Italian Republic lias lately 
issued a decree relative to the publication of liiciarv pro¬ 
ductions; whereby it is enacted, that in future no book sh.ill 
be published without the author's and publisher's n.ime being 
expressed in the title-page; and further, that no book shall 
he printed, lending to revile and injure the established re¬ 
ligion; public morals; the constitutional liberty of con¬ 
science, and religious freedom; the respect due to the ma¬ 
gistrates and officers of the slate; the good understanding 
with foreign powers; and the honour of private individuals. 
All diamalic productions, periodical publications, both fo¬ 
reign and domesi#-, and all books of whatever tendency 
and description, whicli arrive from ahro.id, shall be exa- 
minerl by the public Censor#!and licensed or prohibited, as 
his Censorial Wo"ship shall see fit. 


MANmns. 


IT would have very much facilitated ourl.ibours in 
this department, considering its vast extent, if, when 
our senators, in their wisdom, lately ordered the peo¬ 
ple to be numbered, they had at the same time follow¬ 
ed the plan of the Roman Census, which not only 
took in the numbtrs of the people, but also an intjui- 
sitioti into their manners. Rut owing to the neglect 
of this very important, and very (?omprehe:;sivc pre¬ 
caution, the lists of population which have been pub¬ 
lished are already forgot, as other dry arithmetical 
ifiatements, w'hatevcr their original design, soon must 
be in a country where novelty and variety are in per¬ 
petual demand: whereas, if the persons employed to 
discover the qiiantily of the people, had also been cn- 
jilfincd to specify their qittiiihi, l}ve result would in all 
probability havciiccn a source ot permanent materials, 
rnd lasting entertainment for the philosopher and the 
moralist. Anxioii.s, therefore, as we are on all occa¬ 
sions, to second the measures of government, we 
cannot avoid expressing our regret, mixed with the 
po'itessc of gentle censure, that to favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity was lost. Truly as the matter stands at- present, 
it seems to us of no more consequence to know how 
many people there are in a city or town, and to know 
no more, than if an eminent scholar, wdih the contents 
of whose library we wished to be acquainted had, 
instead of sending us a catalogue raixonuee, contented 
himself v'ith assuring us that nis shelves sustained the 
weight of ten thousand volumes. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that somejkind of sub¬ 
divisions were attempted in the lists to which we 
refer; such as of persons concerned in trade and in 
agriculture, but these " general heads" are too exten¬ 
sive for the many divisions au^d tninnle classifications 
which the present state of manners requiresf This 
I wholesale iofiinnatioa might probably be satisfactory 
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in those days of unmixed gftiera and species, when a 
tradesman was nothing but a tradesman, and a farmer 
nothing but a farmer; but since to the duties of the, 
shop and the plough are superadded the numerous 
avocations, amusements, and now and llien some of 
theaccumpli'lviieiits of the gfiUtemun, or tlic man of 
fire and sjfirit, it becomes highly necessary that a very 
difleront sort of classification should lie adopted, in, 
order to answer the purposes of the curious inquirer 
into the history of tlic human species. 

it appears, however, so extremely improbable that 
another opportunity, such as we have lost, will present 
itself for many years, lhafr we shall not increase out 
readers’ disappointim-nf or chagrin, by enumerating 
all the i'i)p;o\etni;nts tliat might have been introduced 
at the late Census, if a coinuiitiee of Naturalists had 
been appointed to classify the jteople according to the 
1 ,iiin;eaii system, or any' other that might appear more 
convenient both ro ma-ter and pupil. A few weeks 
ago, weiniglii have dilated on the subjivct, but thepre- 
, sent ciisisdciv.ands that we sliould suppress all discon¬ 
tent, and bury all .animosities, until* we have given 
amjde saiisf.iction to that non-descript pd'sonage who 
can he classified into no *yslem, and who seems to 
have takcLi it into his head, that he has talents and 
virtue to govern the whole human race. 

*Ycl, dropping our respect tor this vast and immea¬ 
surable potentate, to return to the subject more imrac- 
dialfly m hand, we are compelled* to say, that it is 
truly shamclul Man should be so neglected, as to 
be mentioned only in the gross, while for every 
herb, and every insect, aud every pebble, we can 
assign tlie syvecilic uses, describe the appearance, and 
the exact part it fills in the creation. If wc shew to a | 
Naturalist an extraordinary bird, or worm, he will 
immediately inform us what is its name, where it 
came troni, how it is found here, w’liat arc its uses, 
aud in a word, to what class of useful or useless arti¬ 
cles it belongs. But if we shew to the same gentle¬ 
man nine-teiitbs of the men and women we meet in 
tlie street, or in public places, he will confess his 
ignorance by telling you that •" lie knows not what to 
make of them.” Ayd why, it may be asked, does*he 
not know, but because no pains llbve been taken to 
.reduce the human species to order, and because gn 
unaccountable prejudice has gone forth, that men and 
women are all alike, or, in other words, that the hu¬ 
man spcciis is not divisible ? 

There is one c]ass,*however, which, if tlie Census 
lately taken bad been such as we now propose, would 
have appeared very considerable in numbers, and 
of which tlie natural history would have afforded much 
entertainment. We* allude not to men of fortune, 
who live by hereditary property; not to the clergy 
who live by their benefices, not to the physicians and 
lav^ycrs. awho live by their fees, not to the^Kiliticians 
who live by their salaries, not to the landed gentlemen 
who live by their estates, not to the tradesmen who 
jive by their bargains, not to the geniuses who live by 
their wits, and not to the labourers who lire by tlieir 
industry; all these are for the present entirely out of 
the question, although our readers must plainly see, 
that, sif they had been divided and subdivided into 
imaller and ^mailer classes, we should have Mtter 
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known what m.'inkhid are about; but we allude 
that class who live "^ iiE Loud kkovvs how,” or 
rathci*, for wc do not wish to encourage profanity of 
phrase, who live " nobody knows hoV." 

To have ascertained the exact number of these per¬ 
sons would hav.e been a desirable step in our progress 
towards their history, but tliat, owing to the cause to 
which we have adverted, is impossible. It is gene¬ 
rally thought they !ire very numorou.s, and it is certain 
th.it they inliabit only one small spot in this kingdom, 
usually called Wesirninsfer. 'J’hcir residence there 
docs not, however, exclude their occa.siunal excursions 
to Bath, Brighthelmstone, Tunbridge, &c. and other 
places remarkable fqr salubrity of air. But West- 
miuster is, properly spSaking, the head-quarters, or 
grand field of action., A few have tried to live in the 
city of London, but the constru«(jon of its narrow 
streets and houses is not favourable, to the breed, 
of which it is a particular trai/, that they are^lway* 
alarmcd»at the thoughts of confinment. 

Of this singular class, there are few or no memoirs 
existing that can shew in what manner they subsist} 
their resources, however, must be different from tRaC 
of any other species of animals. Whether they arc a 
class of philosophers who despise riches, we know not, 
but it is certain tliey possess none, and yet contrive to 
enjoy not only the necessary comforts, but the most 
fashionable luxurils of the age. But in what manner 
these are procured, is tlie grand secret which is im¬ 
parted only to the .members of this class ; and hence 
(bey aic very aptly described as a people who live 
“ Slobody knows how.’' 

With respect to riches, indeed, it may be said, that 
some of them do possess a certain share; but such 
instances arc either exceptions to a general rulc,»or ia 
their fullest extent, they will not invalidate what we 
have just advanced. If, for example, one of this 
class possess a property of five hundred pounds a year, 
he will live at the rate of two thousand; if he possess 
but an annuity of two hundred, he will do the same; 
so that the quantum of income bearing no proportion 
10 the expenditure, it becomes still a question, and a 
wonder, bow ends so great are accomplished by meang 
.so disproportionate. 

I n our ignorance of this matter, we must therefora 
consider those who “ live nobody knows how,” as a 
set of geniuses of^tlie first class, men who have con¬ 
tinued to do what the world in general, after repeated 
experiments, has found impossible. A few ypars ago, 

1 in a farce played repeatedly on our stages, a song waa 
I introduced, in which arc these lines— 

*• How happy the soldier that lives on his pay, 

“ And spends Aa{f a crown out qf sixpence ncayl” 
The audience heard this composedly for manf 
years,* without evty iiflqniring into the meatung of it; 
but bad it occurred*in Sii.4Ksi’Kau£, what a glori- 
Aus subject for investigation by the commentators! 
Theobald would have declared his profound igno- 
rance^of the method of extracting half-a-crown out of 
sixpence. Wakboui'on would have exidained the 
whole in a metaphysical inversion of the pcsitton that 
umne majut continet inse «<//««.—SrEEvtxs would 
have ransacited fifty old pamphlets to prove whence 
SuAKsrsAKX borrowed the hint; and Malone,* 
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Ri rsov. Masow, and Hevt,kv would have plenti¬ 
fully administered various readings, while Siu John 
Hawkins would have thrown woiulcrfnl light on the 
subject, by exhibiting a true copy of tlie tnuiiu -) and 
after all this labour, the text and the context, the 
author and the reader, would have been exactly on the 
spot where the commentators found them. 

This, however, is the secret with those who live 
** nobody know's how,’* and with whom it will pro¬ 
bably long remain a secret; although, that tliey have 
some method of communicniing it, seems plain from 
the class liaving of late years much increased in num¬ 
ber and consetjuence. That it is a secret of great im¬ 
portance is scarcely less obvious, and jwegnant with 
ingenuity; for what can be more important or more 
ingenious than for persons who “,Iiave no visible means 
pf,,etling their brejd,” and are therefore, in Justicc-of- 
peace language^/vagrants or vagabonds; what, we 
n'peatjccan be more ingenious than to produce all the 
ellects of w'calth, without the intervention of 4he pre¬ 
cious metals, or even of pajicr currency (to which 
they .seem to have an equal aversion), and to procure 
tlie most extensive cisydit on the smallest possible capi¬ 
tal ? Some indeed are said to use a species of l>nis.\ 
coins which they ran sometimes pass for the best gold, 
but this we copsider as apocryphal, or perhaps scan¬ 
dalous. j 

Certain it is, likewise, that they perform all the 
operations of buying without the smallest thought of 
paying. Payments, whic4 arc common among other 
classes of society, are with them either unknown, or 
reckoned diMepntable, and they have a maxim against 
payments which they are very fond of repeating, 

11 itnely, " that paying tradesmen is btit encouraging 
them!” They carefully, therefore, avoid encouraging 
that in others which they disdain to practise in their 
own case, and this, it is said, they rank among the 
amiitaicics of their character. And it is very singu¬ 
lar, .and almost incredible, if any thing were incredi'* 
b!e in days when wonders are ceased, that those per¬ 
sons witii whom they deal in this anti-reciprocal traf¬ 
fic are more ready to catch at and obey their orders, 
than they would the orders of those who make pur¬ 
chases in (he ol 1 way. Tliis, however, is not to be 
ranked among the consistencies of their character. 

Another circumstance in the conduct of those who 
live " nobody knows how,” is, that .however averse to 
tiiose exertions which employ both mind and body in 
the aciyiihition of wealth, and although seemingly 
living in a state of sloth and inactivity, they are some¬ 
times very deep speculators, and at all times are par¬ 
tial to those bold strokes which astonish men of quies¬ 
cent tempers, and level pursuits. From this spirit of 
enterprize, they have often been known by the name 
of Auvf.ntuhcks, undoubtedly^av honourable^ppel- 
iation, since it implies the absence of fear, and that 
departure from the common trammels of bumanactiot!, 

V hich marks the true genius. 

With respect to fear, indeed, it is a passion to 
which they appear to be total strangers. Whence 
ri'c ir coutage arises, is among the other arcana of their 
cI.is->, .Old we must leave it as an inscrutable mystery; 
l-i.i si..r( iy none will deny them the chaPacter of real 
courage, when they cuiuidec th^t (hoy hot oply ex-^ | 
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pose themselves, in common with other men, to tlie 
accidents of fire and water, by land and by sea, but to 
the whole statute and criminal law of their country. 
Hence tliey frequently become martyrs of pereevering 
constancy, and undergo with consummate philosophy, 
and genuine apathy, scourgings, imprisonments, ba¬ 
nishment, and death itself. Perhaps no class of men 
*ire environed with more dangers j they can call no¬ 
thing their own that .seems to be their own j tJicir 
^sleep is liable to be disturbed j they are subject to in¬ 
sults when they walk the streets, and are often ar¬ 
rested in the midst of their mo.st prosperous career. 

It has already been stated that they must, in (ho 
I nature of things, be geniuses; but they have not 
often favoured the world with works of literature. 
A few have indeed occasional^ taken up the pen, 
buttJicy have been found to hande it very awkwardly, 
and they have this singularity, which is probably 
owing to deep tliinking and absence of mind, that 
they are often, in writing even short notes, inclined 
to sign another man’s name rather than their own. 
This oddity of rrtanner is, indeed, not general among 
them, but tftere are many instances of it iqion record, 
and we thought it our dlity to introduce it among 
those sc^y memoirs of this remarkable class, al¬ 
though tlJl^ircumstance be not strictly reconcileablo 
with common sense. • 

It now only rein^ins to be added, that there are fe¬ 
males as well as males, who live '* nobotiy knovr.<i 
how,” and the greater part of them arc ladies who 
have been left by their husbands in a state of widow¬ 
hood, with every capacity for genteel and high life, 
except the means of supporting it. In living uixin 
this plan, they are equally expert with their rivals of 
the otJicr sex, and afrbrd another proof that sexual 
difference is a heresy justly exploded by the Wolstone- 
crafts of die day. It is also highly honourable to 
them, that notwithstanding the communicative dispo¬ 
sition attributed to the sex in general, and tliat aver¬ 
sion to secresy, for which, perhaps with some sradll 
reason, they are now and then censured, they no 
sooner join die class we have attempted to describe, 
th&n they realize Mrs. CentliviVs dramatic specula¬ 
tion, and exhibit The Wonueu ! A Woman keej?* 
A« secret! 

Wo have thus endeavoured to collect a few strag¬ 
gling memoranda of a class of the human species, 
who are certainly objects of great curiosity. W» 
might have enlarged the artide by a catalogue of 
names, but these are too well known to' require 
recital, and are besides written by authority on the 
books of sundry very eminent tradesmen in that part 
of the metropolis where they chiefly reside. They 
are even visible in the vile scrawls and pot-hooks of 
butchers and. bakers. We might also have appended 
some particulars respecting the religion and last end 
of those persons who live “ nobody knows how,” but 
the one we never could discover, and the .other is too 
notorious tg reuuirg tljat this paper should be extended 
farlhcT. §, 
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POLITWS. 

Oa the ti'ar with France. 

OUR object in the following discussion is to e?il)i* 
hit as ck-nr ideas as wo are able of the diftbrent ques¬ 
tions iuvolved^n the great business which at present 
occupies all men’s thoughts and conversation, and to 
Jay before our readers the facts and principles which* 
aitbrcl the basis of a decision^ in that order and form, 
which we conceive to be best fitted to enable them to 
form their own opinion. 

Tlie readers of th.is work will no doubt anticipate 
aeveral of our thoughts witli regard to the crisis to 
which affairs hare at last been brought. The enthu¬ 
siasm witli which we have contemplated the rapid 
niarch of improvement promised by the present state 
of society in Kurope, cannot fail to have .suffered a 
painful depression by the interruption which the 
waste, disorder, and unsocial passions of war tlireaten 
to the object of tliis favourite expectation. The inter¬ 
course of nations, and that communication of ideas and 
inventions, vshIcU acaderates the improvqjnent of all, 
js again to be disturbed. That exchange of commo¬ 
dities whicli gives its life S> industry, and multiplies 
the menus of subsistence, of enjoyment, and ('f power 
to the species, is to be interrupted. The cumulation 
of^iges, those sources of improvement, which it was 
so fortnnate to have collected together, are going to be 
squandered by the fury and mischief of a few years. 

. Is there any one, having a mind capable of ascending 
to these great and comprehensive considerations, but 
must join with us in lamenting, with the deepest 
sorrow, the unfortunate situation in which the affairs 
of Europe are at this moment placed ? 

Our rei'jders, however, we flatter ourselves, are fully 

I ireparcd »y the information which we have already 
aid before them, to form no desponding conclusions 
with regard to their own country. For though ay 
must suffer, if tliat contest with which Europe is 
threatened shall actually ensue, we shall certainly 
suffer less than any other nation engaged in it. The 
riches and industry of Britain are what alone have gt 
all times enabled it* to contend wjth a country so 
much superior to |t in population and territory as 
France. But to what a degree have the riches anS 
industry of Britain increased during the last tvVenty 
years) On the other hand, what waste has been 
committed in F'rance since the commencement of the 
revolution ? We beg our readers to call to mind the 
autlicnlid documents which we have submitted to their 
consideration respecting the state of the agriculture, 
of the manufactures, oC the condition of the people in 
France.' And then, surely, they will be at no loss for 
the conclusion, that if the produce of our industry 
enabled us at any time heretofore to balance the phy¬ 
sical resources of France, much more will tUtiy do so 
now. The reason is irresistible. Physical resources 
are impotent without the aid of those which we owe 
to the hand of man •, and such is the force of the re¬ 
sources derived from the hand of man, that, supplied 
with them, small physical resources easily become an 
overmq^ch for the greatest. 

The circumstances which have led to the present 
eventful posture of affairs come now to he considered 


by the inhabitants of this Country; and a conclusion' 
formed to whom the blame of it is to be att icbod, an4 
what conduct it is prudent for this nation to pursue. 
We sliall first take that point in which we are per¬ 
suaded the inhabitants of the British empire are all 
agreed. We sliall next consider those pouperning 
which their opinions are divided. 

Without prclendjng as yet to s.iy whetlier or not the 
conduct of France has been suflicient to provoke lios- 
tilities, we shall not probably be contradicted in say¬ 
ing that it has been such as to piovoke disgust, dislike, 
suspicion, and alarm. France has extended her 
boundaries while at peace with us, without any regard 
to the scntinihiits enteryiined in this country of such 
extcn.sion; as if a great sister kingdom deserved no 
consideration in the plans of her neighbours. France 
has advanced her encroachments wtth an impudence of 
pretension, and a disregard even of llie semblance of 
justice towards her ueighbours, such as is saarcely 
known iti the practice of civilixed nations. Jtis suf¬ 
ficient to name Holland, Switzerland, Italy, to sug^ 
gest abundant proof of this assertion. France, in 
time of peace, while she was placed by this country 
on the .same footing with every other friendly state, 
preserved the laws enacted against our trade in tho 
fury of the last war, executed tliem even with additional 
rigour, heard llicrfinonstranccs urged by this country 
one after anotlier against the .abuse of British siibiccl,« 
and properly, and paid attention to none. Wlule slie 
behaved in this nitinner tow.ards British trade, not 
satisfied on the other liand wjth complete protection 
in o6r ports, she must send commercial agents, who, 
it was soon discovered, had the^ddiiional ch.argo at¬ 
tached to their •mission, of Iwng military spies^ and 
informers. At the same tiiiw her government, in 
their complaints against the liberty of the press, and 
the asylum nflbrded to the French emigrants, exhibit¬ 
ed h tendency to irritation with regard (o this country, 
if wish to find fault, utterly inconsistent with the spi¬ 
rit of conciliation and concord. Not s.sti.sfied with 
thi.s, that government thought proper, in an oflici.d 
paper addresse^l to the legi.slative body, signed by 
Bonaparte, and published to all Europe, to charge 
Jingland wiili designs inimical to peace and to the in- 
dcpeiulencc of Kurope, and with assurance to boast 
that, nation to n.ation. Great Britain was not able to 
contend with France. An ariicle was published in 
the oflicial paper of that government charging the 
King of Great Britain witli being the instigiUor and 
rewarder of assassins. To crown all, an accre<litul 
agent was sent out to traverse and explore a country, 
with regard to which it w'as known that we enter¬ 
tained extraordinary jealousy, and whicli, in the 
nature of things, can oyly be of importance tti Franai 
as a m&ns of annnyiog us ; and as if they no longer 
wuhed their hostility to bo»unknown, the rcjiort of 
thra agent, disclosing fully their designs uixjn Egypt, 
is, with a sort of ostentation, published to the eyes 
of all Europe, immediately upon hi.s return. 

'What, on the other hand, docs Bonaparte himself 
bring agifinst this country ns a buhinco \o these 
cWges ? The abuse of the press, the encouragement 
afforded to French royalists, and the retention of 
|tlalui.* AM U Bonaparte fooUsli enough to conceive 
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that Europe, that France herself, on a review of this 
balance, will believe him that is England w'hicbhas 
provoked the present rupture, that England wishes 
for war, that he wishes for peace, and that he would 
have been willing to hai'e made the greatest sacrifices 
to England, would she have cordially co-operated with 
him for that object ? 

The first two of the cirenmstapees against which 
Bonaparte brings his complaint are so insignificant, as 
must lessen him in the estimation of his own country 
and of all Europe. Must the government of this 
country, indeed, be reckoned insincere in its protes- 
sions of peace, if it interfere not with the liberty of 
the press, and do not banislj the unoffetiding emi¬ 
grants ! It would have been much better policy in 
Bonaparte, if he knew that his power rested on so 
feeble a foundation* as to be shaken by the British 
news-papers, and a hatidful of miserable exiles, to 
have ccmeealcd, than to have published the fatal truth; 
and by the justice and bcneficenci^of his adtflinistra- 
tion to have acquired that place in the hearts of his 
cnuntryinen, which he was conscious that he did not 
bold. What a miserable compromise svas that propo¬ 
sed by this chief of a groat nation to the British go¬ 
vernment !—Do you prohibit all tliscvissions of iny 
administration in your country, and I will prohibit all 
discussions of your administration jn mine! 'J'his is n 
short way to suppress all exposure of the niisbehaviour 
of goveriiments, from wliich the race derives so much 
advantage. It is dangerous for ‘the subjects of an 
arbitrary government to speak ag.ainst its abases; and 
if, by an infamous compact between the dilfei^nt 
government.s, the subjicts of one shall not be permit¬ 
ted to speak of the abujKS of another, fhere is an end 
to th^ most s.alnlary arm gentle of all checks upon 
unlimited power, the conlroul of shame, the dread, 
whicli ofuMi subdues even the worst of men, of en¬ 
countering the nnfavouraldc sentiments of mankitfd. 
In Europe, u liere the nations all resemble one an? 
other in manners, and in civilization, where their 
intereoar.se is great, :ind where information of what is 
done in each is fully communicated to all, this check 
is powerful: and the princes in Europe staiul in awe 
of the tribunal of opinion before which their conducts 
and eliaracleris brought to impartial judgment. 

But another thing flonaparte oiiglit to have known, 
and it is wretched ignorance in hitn and his ministers 
not to have known, that the liberty of the press is 
establisitpd in the laws of this country, and that the 
government of the country possesses not the power, 
either of altering or of trifling with these laws; nor 
is it less contemptible in them not to have known 
that it is established in the hearts of the people, and 
that eveiy order of men, frpm the highest rank of 
peers to the humble one of* Ipbeurcrs, wonhd Join 
together, and shed the last drop of their blood to pre.- 
serve it, should it be attacked by either foreign or dci- 
inestic foes. The law of England with regard to this 
subject is, that any man may print, and publislvwbat- 
ever he chuses; but the law punishes injury done to 
any man,‘or to any body of men; if any thing printed 
and published therefore be guilty of this injury, the 
author, printer, and publisher may be Subjected to 
the penalty which the law appoints. This regt^alion 


is found sufficient for the protection of our own go¬ 
vernment and people j this protection is afforded to 
other governments ; and we cannot submit to a limita¬ 
tion ofoiir jast rights to give them any greater. 

No man can desire to see the principles which res¬ 
pect this important part of the British constitution 
better expressed than they were by Lord Hawkesbury, 
/n his representation on the miserable complaint of 
the French government. From the mouth of a high 
■officer of the crown such sentiments arc iteculiarly 
valuable, because it is the highest proof how deeply 
they are rooted in the minds of the whole people, 
when those of them whose situation is the least 
favourable to the culture of these principles, are 
nevertheless found to be thoroughly seasoned with 
tliem. “ I am sure,” says Lord Hawkesbury to Lord 
Whitworth, " you must be aware that his Majesty 
cannot, and never will, in consequence of any repre¬ 
sentation, or any menace from a foreign power, make 
any concession, which can be in the smallest degree 
dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secured by 
the consfittition* of tltis country. This liberty is 
justly dear to every British subject.” 

Tne reasoning employell by Mr. Otto to urge an 
interferqpce with the liberty of the press, is so curious 
that we cannot forbear stepping a little out of our way 
to examine it. “ If the British government, says Itc, 
tolerates censures qpon the acts of its administration, 
and the personal abuse of the most respectable men, 
it does not suffer even the slightest attempt against 
the public tranquillity, the fundamental laws of the 
empire, and the supreme authority which arises from 
them.” It prohibits attempts against the public tran¬ 
quillity, tlie fundamental laws, and the supreme au¬ 
thority exactly iu the %ame way as it prohibhs them 
against the character of respectable individuals, by 
punishing, after they have been committed, attempts 
which the law has previously defined and declared 
unlawful. It prohibits attempts against foreign go¬ 
vernments exactly after the same manner. " Every 
nation," continues Mr. Otto, “ is at liberty to sacri¬ 
fice any advantage whatever in its interior, in order to 
obtain another to which it attaches a higher value; 
but the government which does not repress the licen- 
tteusness of the press, when it may be injurious to the' 
honour or the interests of foreign powers, would aftbrd 
an opportunity for libellists to endanger the public 
tranquillity, or at least the good understanding that 
forms the basis of it; and uffienever such serious 
injuries are continued in a regular and systematic 
manner, doubts must arise as to its own dispositions.” 
If this sentence have a nieaninga-it must be this; that 
though the liberty of the press be an advantage, peace 
with our neighbours is a greater ; that the criticisms 
on foreign governments permitted by the liberty of 
the press'm inconsistent with tliat peace; ahd a con¬ 
tinued series of criticisms unfavourable to, a foreign 
government raises doubts concerning the disposition 
of the government which permits them. So then we 
cannot have peace with Bonaparte without giving up 
the liberty of the press; and Bonaparte cannot think 
well of the di.spositiou of the English Government, as 
long (IS the English press abuses bini. The declara¬ 
tion is explicit, and we arc obliged to him for it. The, 
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question of peace or war is then decided. For Eng¬ 
land is not of opinion with Bonaparte that peace with 
Jhim is a greater blessing than the liberty of the- press^. 
and it will consent to war with him as long as helivcs^ 
rather than diminish that liberty in the smallest tittle. 
Mr. Otto go(^ on, “ If it be a right in England to 
allow the most extensive liberty of the press, it is a 
publid'' right of polished nations, and the bounden 
duty of governments, to prevent, repress, and punisfi 
every attack which might by those meiins be made 
against the rights, the interests, and the honour of 
foreign powers.” This can be regarded in no other 
light than a derlaration, atid has no meaning if it be 
not a declaration, of an intention on the part of France 
to combine tlie other nations of Europe in an attack 
against this country to prevent, repress, and punish the 
liberty of the press. Be it so. We had rather on this 
ground, than on any other. What a distinction to 
this country! Did the course of human affairs ever 
present an occasion of glory comparable with this; a 
tingle nation maintaining a contest against united 
powers, nut for aiw particular point of national inte¬ 
rest, but for one of the greatest and detrest preroga¬ 
tives of human beings ! Every individual would have 
tlie strength of twenty slaves in such a contest as this! 

It is one of the frantic conceptions of a mind giddy 
«i'ith its situation, that a combination could be formed 
even of the most despotic governments for so detest¬ 
able a purpose. By the enemies 6f despotism perhaps 
it may be wished that it should be formed. Fatal 
would it be for such governments! The number of 
men who are wise and good, not at present a mean pro¬ 
portion in any country of Europe, would feel their 
indignation roused to hazard every thing to destroy a 
system which could employ, or need, such atrocious 
means preservation. 

The answer made by our ministers to the mean and 
peevish complaint against the protection afforded to 
the French emigrants is full and satisfactory. Proper,' i 
say they to Bonaparte, any crime against them, and 
we will punish them for it. They wear the insignia 
of the old orders of Franceyi says Bonaparte. What 
is it to us, say the t^inisters, whether they do or Hot > 
Their opinion of your government is not more declared 
- by such silly badges, of which we do not approve, t|jan‘ 
by their refusing to live under it. You would not 
have us punish them for this opinion ? No j wd made 
peace with you; and by that act undertook not to 
disturb your governaient; but we did not undertake 
to guarantee it, either from foreign or domostiek foes. 
But, says Bonaparte, the English government, when 
the banished princes of England sought shelter in 
France, demanded *their removal, and obtained it; 
why not give me the same mark of friendship and 
respect, and send the princes of the house of Bourbon 
tolive at Warsaw with their chief i You gaisstate the 
facts, say our ministers; England did not demand tlae 
removal from France, even of the king, whom she 
excluded from the throne; and James 11. with all his 
adherents lived in France till the end of his d.ays. 
During the war which preceded the peace of Utrecht, 
Louis XIV. thought proper, in direct violation of the 
treaty of Ryswick, to proclaim the son of James king 

Great JScitaio; aadasaorae redress for tliis*injury 
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and insult, Louis was required by the treaty wifich 
terminated that war, not even to harbour the person 
wliom he had enilenvdbred to imjrase upon the British 
nation : but that requisition went n» farther than tlia 
person cf the PrelenJer himself, and extended not to 
any of las family or adherents. Many of the.w eon- 
tinned to reside, and obtained employiwnts in Fratice. 
Tlie duke of Berwick, the natural son of James, tius 
ablest and most dangevons of them all, continued a 
general in the French armies; and who ever heard 
fron\Britain any complaint on that subject ? 

SotoUdly frivolous being all oilier grounds of com¬ 
plaint, so cajitiously urged by France, the sole point 
which descries a moment’s regiud, aic their claims 
for the giving up ot Malta. Wc not unwillingly sus¬ 
pend giving our own opinion on this case, tint we 
may state those of (Hhers, whos«^ names will attract 
to their opinions more attention. 

^ Q, Procitiliiii's w I'u! liument. * 

On no occasion whatever, perhaps, w.is public 
curiosity more excited with regard to the proceeding® 
in Parliament, than on Mond.iy with regard to •the 
discussions on the Message of his Majesty. The wri¬ 
ter of this having been fortunate enough ro obtain a 
scat in the gallery of tlie house of cinnmuns, it is 
believed tliat a short ,-iccouiit of the transactions of 
that evening willfoe very gratifying to our readers. 
Lord Hawkesbury opened the discussion. Ha 
began by stating wish, that the Mouse would ba 
willing to contine it.self for that night to the consider¬ 
ation of that point to which the Mess.ige ol‘ his Ma¬ 
jesty more particularly directed their utlciUinn, namely, 
the propriety pr impropriety or promising his Majesty 
the support ot the House, in the war which was now 
commenced. I'hc decision of this point he conceived 
to dejiciid upon the opinion which ought to be tormcJ 
itt'tho coiuluct of Frame, and was not connected with 
the question whether his Majesty's ministers had 
acted wisely or foolisldy in their transactions with the 
French goveinmciit. Before entering ujion the deli¬ 
neation of the cunUnct of France, he adverted to the 
! state of affairs at the condu.sion of the treaty of 
Amiens. As the war which preceded that tre;ity was 
' unlike any other war which had ever occurred ; so it 
h.ad never been his expectation but that the pcac# 
w'hich was to follow it, nni't in many rc.spects be un¬ 
like an ordinary*pc.icf, Willi this expcct.itiori, h® 
thought peace, at the time of its acqni»iiion, with all 
the sacrilices which W'c made to obtain it, preferable 
to w'ar ; and thongli he had been disappointed in his 
expect.Uions of the continuance of peace, even yet he 
ihonglit the treaty of Amiens a blcising to this coun¬ 
try, It took away all ambiguity *and suspicion from 
the iiotUcs of the Briiisli government in its uppositiou 
to France. It eifaWed them to carry to the contest 
yhc hearts, the wishes, am! the prayers of the British 
people, when they saw and believed that they were 
fighting for the indejiendence and honour of their 
belov^l country, and the enjoyment of their own 
i inestimable rights. It deprived the government of 
France of the enthusiastic snpjiort which it was ena¬ 
bled to drajv from the jicoplo by persuading them that 
England vvisUed todismoinberiheir cuuptry, or impusg 
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(jifcn them a particntaf specie^ of government. His 
Lordship stat^ it to be known to him, that a great 
part of the most enlightened •men ih Franco were 
averse to the war, and believed it depended upon 
their own government to avert it. These great moral 
energies, thus turned in our favour, infinitely over¬ 
balanced a few Dutch colonies, and whatever was 
given up as a sacrifice fur peace. 

His lordship then enumerated Aie several aggres- 
aions, insults, and hostile intentions of the French go¬ 
vernment, the annexation of Piedmont, Par^^^, and 
Placentia, the violence used to Switzerland, the main¬ 
tenance of French tn»ops in the Batavian territory, the 
sending ambigtious characters to this country under 
the name of commercial agents, the mission of Sebas¬ 
tian! to Egypt, the disclosure of^ designs upon Eg}'pt, 
and the menacing demand of the surrender of Malta, 
and commented upofn them very nearly in the terms 
of the JCing's declaration; We think it therefore unne¬ 
cessary to rejseat particularly what lie said. Ojje thing 
worth mentioning, is his infurtiltation, which had 
hot before been given, that the Frenth agents, named 
coftunerdal> corresponded with tlleir government in 
cypher. The conclusioti which he wished to establish 
was, that whatever difierehce of opinion might exist 
as to the particular point at which ministers ought to 
have made tlieir stand against thb encroachments of 
France, that stand w'as now at least ^ust, and could no 
longer be deferred. He concluded with a pathetic call 
upon the House for unanimity on this great occasion, 
as a test to the enemy of what tliey had to expect 
from British courage and indignation justly ronsed.« 

Mr. Erskine rose nejt. He seemed to be very desi- 
nnts to impress the House with an opinion that he 
was disposed to co-operate vigorously for carrying on 
the war, and to make the greatest sacrifices for that 
end. He seemed very desirous to convince the House, 
that he did not stand as the apologist of France. He 
seemed to agree with the ministers, that France mani-« 
fested a dangerous spirit of aggrandisement, a spirit of 
irritation and insult toward this country, and danger¬ 
ous designs against our interests. He seemed, how¬ 
ever, at last, to think that war was not right. 

Mr. Pitt next attracted all attention. He began by 
staling with great clearness the distinction between 
the question whether the conduct of France demanded 
war, and the question whether the ministers deserved 
censure or praise. The first of tliese only he consi¬ 
dered as jhe subject of discussion that night, and de¬ 
clared his intention of adhering to that point. 

The decision, wliethcr cause did or did not exist for 
going to war with France, did not detiend upon deter¬ 
mining what was precise point at which resist¬ 
ance ought to have been made to the ■ injurioas 
practices, and security demanded against the hostile 
designs of France, but wl^elher iTow a sufficient accu¬ 
mulation of wrong, sufficient evidence of a bostil|P 
dis{K>sition has been received from France, to render 
warlike measures necessary. Here he adverted to the 
speech of the member who had spoken before ‘him 5 
and said h« fell jK‘Cuhar satisfaction in flattering him¬ 
self that he might congratulate the house, and the 
country, upon complete nnaniraily in theopinion that 
•warlike measuies were necessary. For if an Jinfe- j 


fence was to be drawn from the sentitnents of that 
gentleman, to the sentiments of the other gentlemen 
with whom he had in general coincided in opinion, it 
might be concluded (hat (hey too', though not exactly 
in concord with the rest of (lie house a.s to the parti * 
culaf opinion to be formed of. every pyt of the con¬ 
duct of France, Were yet no less convinced of the 
uujusL encroaching, and insolent spirit of the govern¬ 
ment of that country; than any otlier party in parlia-^ 
ment, and no fess zealously determined to protect 
'their country ffOm its efiects. 

llje treaty of Amiens he had, he said, a'jiproved 
of, not because he thought the terms satisfactory; 
for who w'oXlld think fbem satisfactory ?—But 
because he thought them the best which could 
be obtained, and preferable in the state of affairs at 
ihe lime to war. If, however, France, from that 
day to this had manifested every thing rather than a 
disposition to act on the sphit of ibat/rcaty of peace, 
or any principles of peace j if the acqiii'sllions which 
she had made, and the spirit which sl>c displayed, 
were utterly insonsistent with the security of this 
counlry; wlftil remained but to employ the resources 
of the country for (he pwservation of the country ? 
It was wortliy of remark, he sard, that the peculiar 
spoti ^vfiidi had been the last scene of the zeal of 
Britain against French ambition, \Vas rh'at chosen jjy 
France^ whereon to begin her attack.s upon tliis 
country; that the fery ground which had been conse¬ 
crated, it might be said, in the recollection of Britons, 
by the gloiy which had been g.iined, i.iul the heroic 
blood which had been sited on it, should be chosen as 
the spot on which tlie first attempts against their 
power, their glory, and their existence, should be 
made. It was not Soicly the imhlication of Sebas- 
tiani's report, which be regarded as evidence of the 
dangerous designs of France upon Egypt 1 nor tlie 
sentiments expressed in that report, though certainly 
«*ny of those were sufficiently oHensive. The very 
mission was in his opinion the strongest proof which 
could bo wanted. To send an accredited agent to 
traverse and explore a ceuntry with which the mil ion 
wlfich scuds him has no concery, and wliich can be 
of no advantage te that nation, but as a means of nu- 
nqyiug a neighbouring nation, is so suspicious aiid. 
alarming a transaction, that it is scarcely to be re¬ 
garded BO much as an evidence of hostile design, a .4 
in truth a hostile act. Were Great Britain secretly 
to dispatch a military officer to* traverse and explore 
South America, should we easily persuade Spain, or 
any other part of Europe, that our intentions were 
perfectly innocent ? “ But France explained this 

transaction. A book had been {ftiblished by a British 
officer, containing the most atrocious and false im¬ 
putations ^upon the First Consul, and his army; and 
tiiese it yas necessary to disprove.” Those might 
believe that the mission of Sebastian! was to disprove 
Sir Robert Wilson’s book, who could believe that 
commercial agents, having secret instructrons to send 
soundings of our coasts, and plans of our harbours, 
and to correspond in cypher, were sent only for lite¬ 
rary and scientific purposes. But the object of send¬ 
ing Sebastian! must surely have* been in the contem¬ 
plation of bis senders, before be was sent., Now it 
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nnfortvnntely happened that the date of Sebastiani's 
departure for Egypt was previous to that of the arri¬ 
val of Sir Robert Wilson in Engbnd, and some 
months previous to the publication of his book. 

What then was the conduct becoming Great Britain 
with regard to designs, thus strongly exhibited, danger¬ 
ous in the last*degree to some of her higliest interests ? 
To lay hold with all expedition possible upon the roost 
etfectual security against those designs. Malta waS 
tliat security; and had it already been surrendered to 
France, such designs were sufficient to have justiliwl* 
its re-capture. Fortunately we were saved that effort 
by its still remaining in out hands. But, even inde¬ 
pendent of this most just and satifactory cause of its 
retention, nothing could be more impudent than the 
menacing demands of the French to surnnuler it; 
since the conditions upon which alone vre had con¬ 
sented to surrender it had never been fulfilled, and 
were now incapable of fulfilment; and since we had 
thus a right to retain it till some other arrangement, 
whicli we might deem satifactory, could be made. 

Another circumstance of seriou8«portent was the 
visit of those same commercial agents p a species of 
commissioners, the like to ])/hom were probably never 
deputed from one nation to another before; who 
could be regarded as nothing but authorized spies, 
ajjid whom it would have been our business to hang, 
had we laid our hands upon them in time of war. So 
extraordinary a circumstance was this, that he should 
not be satisfied with learning that such insidious guests 
had been withdrawn upon remonstrance, by their own 
government; he should wish to know that they had 
been ordered to quit the country expressly by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers. 

Another attempt of the Fiynch government was 
one which must rouse the indignation of every man wlto 
had any 'particle of regard to the honour and inde¬ 
pendence of his country, an attempt, which, if yield¬ 
ed to, would place us on a level with the abused atidi 
degraded republics who were now the scene of triumph 
and injustice to the First Consul; he meant the at¬ 
tempt to interfere in the intecnal government, in the 
municipal regulations of tliis country, by the demands 
against the liberty of the press, and the protection of 
.the French emigrants. These demands were resist^ 
with spirit, and in terms which did honour to those 
who dictated them. And surely never was a more 
impudent attempt made against the privileges, against 
tlie faith, honour, ap^ generosity of a great people. 

He ^lought with the' gentleman who spoke before 
him, that the sentiments manifested by die First Con¬ 
sul, in his conversation with Lord Whitwortli, were 
not to be regarded as ^ose uttered in an ordinary con¬ 
versation. That person was not to be looked ujion as 
standing in an ordinary situation. Absorbing as he 
did'in hi%own person all the authorities of the state, 
legislative, executive, and judicative, the sentiments 
of Bon.aparte were to be regarded as the sentiments of 
the state; thore especially as he declared that he had 
chosen that mode of communication, as being more 
explicit, more clear, and decisive, than that through 
tlie medium of his ministers. 

Aftar animadverting upon the bchaviopr of France 
Witli. regard to Switzerland and Holland, and noflcing 


the construction put upon several of these acts by^hd 
gentleman who spoke before him, Mr. Pitt declared 
his opinion to be, thdt France exhibited such a spirit 
of ambition, of encroachment, and of enmity to this 
country, as rendered it necessary for us to retain the 
means of security against that spirit which we had in 
our hands, at any risk of war, or of what that war 
might cost us. With regard to tlie issue of the war, 
he entertained, he said, the most confident hopes. 
But he should only deceive the nation, if he did not 
exprq^Iy declare his opiiiiuii, that without saciificcs 
and clnirts of a very extraordinary kind, this favour¬ 
able conclusion was not very confidently to lie looked 
to. After a^areful obscrvatibii of the beh.aviour of 
republican ITaucc during two years of peace, and 
after the opportunity ho had possessed of studying 
her daring a long period of war^ in ihc critical and 
difficult situation in which it had been his lot to stand, 
he thought it was not arrogating too much if he re¬ 
posed some confidence in his own experiena?; and, 
upon the strengllfof that exjxirience, he tliought it 
his duty to declare that his countrymen ifuglit to be 
prepared for the most vigorous exertions. The spirit, 
the heroism, the magnanimity with which they had 
supported the last arduous, in many respects suc- 
ccsful, in most glorious, and in all honourable con- 
fiict, was beyond all praise and all example. Should 
the present be as abvcrc, should it even be as long, ho 
had no reason to suppose they would shrink from it. 
But he should only Jie trifling wdlh them if he did not • 
declare his opinion, that v;ist as were the sacrifices 
roq^le to maintain the last inqiortant struggle, those 
nci'cssary to maintain the presej^t were not unlikely to 
be still greater.^ 

He concluded by .saying, that the object of Franc* 
was twofold, to intimidate and disorder us by threats 
and attenq>ts of invasion, and to wear us out by a 
wjtr upon our finances. Our object ought to be, in 
'the first place, to systematize a complete and effectual 
plan of defence, that every man might have the com¬ 
fort, after the extraordinary sacrifices for whij'h ho 
might he c.illed upon, of laying down bis he.td in 
peace, with the knowledge that his family and what¬ 
ever is dear to him are in safety; and next, by the 
'spirit and patriotism with which w'c give ourselves to 
support the conflict, to pravc to France that the pro¬ 
ductive powers of this country are adequate to its de¬ 
fence, and that wd can defy her efforts without endan¬ 
gering our system of finance. 

Mr. Grey then rose, and explained his views of the 
present state of affairs. He complained tlial even 
after the production of the additional |)apers, fur which 
he had moved, there were several noiuts on which he 
very much w.anted information. He took notice of 
tlie difficufty of his situation, that instead of the ani¬ 
mating topics of fiertiism and courage, so popular, 
al^d so powerful over the minds of a British parlia¬ 
ment, he had to urge die cold motives of prudence, 
which though in reality very distant from fear, might 
yet hate some appearance of being allied to it; that, 
too, instead of complying with tlie animating call for 
unanimity which bad been made by the former speaker, 
and which s'iemed to be so warmly seconded by tlie 
house^ he found himself under the painful necessity 
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of disobeying that call. But, notwithstanding that 
painful necessity, should the determination of govern¬ 
ment be formed for war, he should account it his in- 
dispensible duty, to support the government, with 
every mean of which he was master, in maintaining 
the independence of the country, and resistini; ag¬ 
gression. 

He then went over (he several grounds of offence 
enumerated in the King’s Declaration. He did not 
attempt to extenuate the degree of injury which the 
ministers ascribed to these acts. But he contended, 
that taking them separately, not one of thetir was a 
cause of war; as the mini.sters themselves allowed, by 
not declaring war on account of them. When he 
came to Malta, be repre.sented^hi$ as in'fkct the single 

? oiut on account of which war was to be waged. 

le did not expressly deny that this w,is a sniKci- 
ent ground of war;' but he denied that sutBcicnt pain.s 
had been used to obtain an amic.-tble arrangement with 
legard'to this matter. He complained that ministers 
hbd not remonstrated with more syirit upon Ae seve¬ 
ral acts of offence received from France; and asserted 
thet had they remonstrated with sufficient spirit upon 
each of ther.e acts, France would not have dared to 
proceed so far in adding injury to injury. He com¬ 
plained, in particular, of the period at which the 
message from his Majesty was brought to parliament, 
when France had mentioned a preject which would 
give satisfaction with regard to the security of Egypt. 

Lord Castlercagh replied to tliese observations. He 
objected to the species of rcasonii%, (hat because any 
one of a great number of acts of offence was insuf¬ 
ficient cause for war, this great number taken togetluir 
was not proof of a disposition which rendered peace 
impossible. He denied that ministers* had shewn any 
remissness with regard to remoustraucc, exccjit in so 
far as a regard to conciliation, and to tlic tender feel¬ 
ings of a new government, seemed to require from a 
great nation who had no occasion to be frighteiicff at* 
concession. He denied that bis Majesty's message hacl 
been precipitated; he asserted that facts sufficient had 
been experienced to convince us of the disposition of 
France, and what fiiith was to be rejxjsed in her decla¬ 
rations; and that tlie effect of any further delay of 
rigorous measures was only to place us in a less ad-o 
vantageous situation. . 

Mr. Wilberforce went over nearly the same ground 
with the other speakers who wero^ in favour of war; 
and when he had finished, a motion for adjournment 
was agfeed to. 

- The very complete manner in which the proceed¬ 
ings of Tuesday night have been reported in the daily 
papers, saves us f^om the necessity of doing any thing 
more than mention what was done. Grenville 
and Mr. Canning commented on ^he causes ofi war iu 
a strainsimilartothatof l^r. Pitt*dnthe former evening. 
Mr. Whitbread went over the ground of Mr. Krsl^ie 
and Mr. Grey. Mr. Fox followed in tiie sameopinions. 
He insisted that the pai)ers before the house did not 
prove the ministers to have been uniform in ftieir de- 
aire of ^)eace. He denied that the aggressions of 
France, on her continental neighbours was a necessary 
cause of war, otherwise the partition ofcPoland was so 
too. The accessions of strength to France he ^know- 


ledged to be a subject of regret, but not a cause of war. 
Insults he denied to be a cause of war; the only 
ground of complaint, be said, was the refusal of sa« 
fisfaction. And a flat refusal was all tliat was neces¬ 
sary w'ith regard to the demands respecting the press, 
and the French refugees. Sobastiani’s rcjiort he cou- 
sidcred as indecent. His mi-ssion lie ’boii'.idered as 
ml}jitar}’, and to disclose a wish to h.ivc Egypt, but 
t)o proof that any immediate designs were entertained . 
against it; and if such wishes were a ground of war, 
•^what year could be named when we could have been 
at peace ? 

With, regard to the treatment of our ships com¬ 
plained of, it was but the execution of a known lavr 
of the republic, and not one more harsh and improper 
than our own navigation act. With regard to the spies 
called commercial agents, they should have been sent 
out of the country, and satisfaction demanded. Malta h«, 
considered as neither (lie key of Egypt, nor Egypt as 
the key of India, nor India as one of the vital mem¬ 
bers of this country. For the opinion with regard to 
Malta he gave tljp autliority of Lord St. Vincent and 
Lord Nelsoifc. The reason for refusing the evacnatiotl 
of Malta on account of ^he want of gnaraiilee he 
thought not satisfactory ; and that the offer of the 
erajxjrof of Russia should be attended to. Our con¬ 
duct he said appeared perfectly selfish, and deprived 
us of all holies of obtaining allies. He asserted tl&t 
even yet accommodation was not hopeless by the me¬ 
diation of Russia; that it was not even impossible that 
Russia might be engaged in a general plan of guaran¬ 
tee against the power of France, even for the inde- 
pcndance of Holland and Switzerland. He asseitcd 
tliat improper conclusions had been drawn from the 
conversation of the Fir^t Consul with Lord Wbitworib j 
that the language he used was candid; and his confes¬ 
sion of the probability that he with his me;. W'onld go 
to the bottom of tlie sea iu an attempt to invade this 
qpunlry, an event most likely, was any thing but ar- 
rogan'.. He concluded witli an eloquent description 
of the miseries of war. 

Mr. Addington mac^ a speech similar to that of 
Lrird Hawkesbury on tlie preceding night. The At¬ 
torney General lyid Mr. WindhSm animadverted with 
great severity on the spirit of Mr. Fox's speech. The 
motion of Lord Ilawkesbuiy was carried by a majority 
of :ii)8 to 6*7 : the purport of which was to assure his 
Majesty of the most vigorous support in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war, and of the just sense entertained of 
his Majesty's disposition to terminate the calamities of 
war, whenever that object can be accomplished con¬ 
sistently with the honour of his Majesty's cruw'ii, and 
the interests of his people. « 
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' P HYSIC S, 

1. Board of Agriculture, 

N the 20th Number of our Journal, under the 
head of Physical Notices, we mentioned the course 
of lectures explaining the application of the principles 
of chemistry to the business of agriculture, which 
were to he delivered before the board, by Mr. Davy 
of the Iloyal Institution. VVe are now enabled to 
lay before our readers some account of the course, 
from the outlines published by the lecturer himself. 
We are particularly happy that the attention of Mr. 
Davy has been thus attracted to the benefit which 
may be conferred upon agriculture by chemistry, a 
subject about which not a little has been said, but 
very little done in it j and we entertain the strongest 
hopes from the industry and sagacity o6 this young 
philosopher, that very impgrtant improvements will 
soon be the result of his investigations. 

The Lectures are six in number. The first cbntains 
ageneral introduction, with preliminary observations 
on the organization and chemical composition of 
vegetables. In the second, the atmosphere, water, 
and soils, are considered in their relation to the nou¬ 
rishment of plants, 'ij.’lte third treats of the chemical 
plisenomena exhibited in the germination of seeds, 
and the growth of vegetables. The fourth describes 
the composition and operation of manures. The 
fifth relates to the improvem-m^of lands, and to the 
chemical changes that may be elated in soils. And 
the sixth ejtplains the application of chemical princi¬ 
ples to the different operations of farming j and the 
methods of making experiments with regard to vege« 
tation. The following extracts from the d fl'erent 
heads will give some idea of the spirit of Mr. Davy’s 
doctrines. 

" 1. Vegetables, says he, are possessed of a prin¬ 
ciple of life ; but thdlr functions ar^modified by tlie 
operation of external agents. Their nourishment, 
their growth, the action of heat, light, air, wate* 
soils, and manures upon them, are subjects immediately 
connected with chemistry j and the theory and praxis 
of agriculture, are, to a great extent, dependent upon 
the chemical laws.” 

Tht composition of plants is as various as their 
structure j and their different organs, when acted on 
by the simplest methods of analysis, give different 
products. 'Hje basis of their solid parts is woody 
fibre. Mucilage, sugar, extractive matter, tanning, 
gallic acid^nd other ve^table acids, gluten, bitter 
principle, colouring and aromatic princi]>les, are 
found, in various states of combination, in dififerent 
vegetables. • The sap chiefly consists of water holding 
in solution neutral salts, and small quantities of sub¬ 
stances analogous to those extracted from their 

.By the agency of heat the prin- 

ciples^ef all vegetable productions are made to 
vox.. X, t 


undergo new arrangements; and in this case they 
produce different proportions of c.'irbonic acid, water, 
hydrocarbonate, charcoal, earthy and alkaline sub¬ 
stances, and oxide of iron.and from the 

’re^lts^f their ultimate decomi>osition, it is evident 
that thfls variety of the prrxiuctions and organs of 
ph-ints are constituted by ditferent combinations of a 
few simple elements; the most important of which 
are oxygen, c^bon and hydrogen," 

“ 2. Vegetables again must derive their component 
principles, cither fromPthe atmosphere by which they 

are surrounded, or the soil in whicl "they grow. 

The earths contribute very little immediately to the 
nourisliment of plants; but from the peculiar fdfin of 
their miifture, theyamahle them to grow so as to be 
exposed, in the best possible manner, to the influence 
of the atmosphere; and at the same time they 
supply them in a proper manner with water, and 
other substances which are deposited or formed on the 
surface of the e.irth. Soils contain, in almost all 
cases, certain portions of vegetable and animal mat¬ 
ter in 3 decomposing state; which, being organizable, 
is more or less essential to the healtliy growth of 
plants. They contain likewise oxide of iron, and 
various neutral salfl; and these compounds, under 
certgin circumstances, appear to accelerate vegetation, 
either by their agency on the living powers of plants, 
or by producing such changes iff other substances, as 
enable them to ifecome the food of plants.” 

" 3. All vegetables .are raised from seeds; and tneir 
nourishment and growth depend on the perpetual assi- 

S illation of different substances to the organs, in 
^nsequcnce of the exertions of their living powers 

and their chemical attractions.In such plants 

as consist of different assemblages of perfect parts, 
there is a periodical decay and production of various 
organs connected with the clianges of season. And 
branches or buds of these plants are capable of beco- 
vning distinct vegetables, by being separated from 
their parent and planted in a new soil, or transferred, 
under certain circumstances, to other trees. And on 
these circumstances are founded the processes of en¬ 
grafting, inoculation, key 
" 4. The most efficacious manures are those capa¬ 
ble of immediately supplying food to the plant. 
Amongst them are vegetable and animal matters 
which have undergone fermentation or putrefaction ; 
and various substances, given out its excremeutitiuus 
by anjpalS, which cqptain carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, in such combinations as enable them, under 
p^per circumstances, to be* absorbed by plants, and 

t^be combined with their organs.■' 

The manures capable of becoming the food of plants, 
act upon them so as to be taken up by their organs 
either in solution in water or during their conversion 
into elastic fluids. They should therefore lie applied 
as soon as they have undergone the first degree of 
Z 
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rljange. Animal manures lose tlieir powers of assist* 
ing ^egetaton s(X)ner than manures from vegetable 
suh'-tances. which, prunaril/,# aie less active. Vege¬ 
table f)rgai tzal^le niaiier is likewise, in general, 
pos-es-ed of a stronger atlr.telion Ibr the constituent 
part of soils ; and it is more slowly decompounded by 
the actum of water, air, and other natural agents " 

“ o. As diderent parts are best nourished by dif- 
feient food, so they \cgetale to lluj greatest advantage 
iti dilfeient soils. The nature of llte soils, however, 
which dilfeveiit vagetablcs demand, must, in .some 
nieasme, depend upon the state of the surry^uding 
atmospheie " 

“ o. Aod lastly, by ploughing, &c, the organizable 
matter.buried beneath the si/ij. is moixf perfectly ex.- 
p i.sed to tite inlliieiii'e of the .lir and of moisture, and 
ill consctiuenre ol their aetiow it is rendered more 
Cj.sy of au-oiptioft by the roots of the infant plant 

..Ily fallowing, living vegetables are des- 

troyct^an coioerled into a species of manure ; like¬ 
wise dead vegetable fibres and root|i are exposed to the 
atmosphere, so as to be cotiverted into new products. 
The advatilages derivs’d irein fallowing will be always 
prtipouional to the <ni.mtities of undecompounded 
vegetable matter exi-.iii:g in the soil; and very poor 

lands are but little bem-litctl by it.By the suc- 

ce.ssions of ciop'. of diiFcrent vegetables common in 
the practice of agricKltiire, ap|irnpriatc nourishment 
is provided, without iitipoveri-<hlng the soil: the de¬ 
composing remains of one plant serve as the food of 
another ; and the exhaustion ucdisioued by the pro¬ 
duction of seeds, is in some measure made up for by 
the manure fni'ni<-hed in the next tillage by the rwts 
and leaves remaining 8n the land." 

“^Onr knowledge of the true systefnof vegetation, 
concludes Mr. Davy, is as yet in its infancy; and 
the extension of it can only arise from the discovery 
of a great luiinhcr of new facts. Chemical experi-p 
ments particularly are w'anting on the subject of thew 
clianges cttccied in the sub-tances which form tlie 
iiourishinenl of plants, or which are essential to tlxeir 
existence, at the time'of their immediate agency. 
.Such experiments would retpiiic but little labour, and 
an apparatus of no great extent; and their results 
would be most imporlant. The fundamental princi-( 
pies of agriculture aie well muler.stood, considered as 
to their practical applications ; but though much has 
been effected by the labours of mndern experimental 
philosophers, the chemical theory is still obscure and 
imperlett, VVe may reasonably Itope that this part of 
science will daily become improved ; a spirit of en¬ 
quiry is awakened with regard to it which public and 
private ititerest will tend to keep alive." 

2. lievino of a TreutUeon the Cate-Sox. 

George Bell, Ait/ ^cow,* ijdi*jburgh, 

Tliere is no problem jn physiology perhaps mom 
difficult to explain than that which regards those 
ieciions diseases which attack the human body only 
once in a lile-time. The small pox for instaqpe has 
been from lime immemorial constantly raging in some 
part of life world or other, making periodical visits to 
every country, and sweeping off thousands wherever 
H appears. IS'ow how comoe-it that thdke who have 


once had the disease, though exposed to the infection 
as often as you please, are not liable to take the dis> 
ease a second time ? If it owes its origin to an infec> 
tious matter, what hinders that matter from av'ting on 
the system twice as well as once? What change i# 
produced upon the human body by the di.sease which 
renders it unsusceptible of the small -pox, and yet 
leaves it as liable as ever to other disorders? These 
•arc questions which have never been answered in a 
satisfactory manner. Even the speculations of Mr. 

I John Hunter, ingenious as they are, throw scarcely 
any light upon the subject. 

Even the periodical appearance of these diseases is 
involved in almost equal* obscurity. The small-pox 
seems to have been unknown in ancient Europe, 
w'hilc the plague, which was the scourge of our fore¬ 
fathers, never makes its appearance at present in the 
west of Europe. Whence did tlie sniiill-pox origi¬ 
nate, and how is it continued ? EiuaJ causes may be 
easily assigned by the moralist and {xolitician, but the 
fact cannot be explained by phy.siologists. , 

Be. that as it^may, the time seenis not far distant 
when the sq^all-pox shall be again annihilated, and it 
is not unlikely that it wdl^be as completely unknown 
to our posterity as it wa.s to ynr ancestors. For this, 
which constitutes a memorable era in the history of 
medicine, and even of the human race, mankind arq 
indebted to Dr. Jenuer, who substituted (he inocu¬ 
lation with cow-pox matter instead of the common 
■small-pox inoculation. So rapidly has this method 
been diffused over Britain, and even over Europe, that 
now the existence of the small-pox has become very 
rare in this country, and we have known instances of 
parents who refused to submit to the cow-pox inocu¬ 
lation fail completely in all their attempts to procure 
small-pox matter, anif therefore obliged to submit te 
the substitution. .« 

Those facts prove that tlie cow-pox inoculation is 
now generally followed all over Britain. It must 
therefore be nequently in the bands of the inexpe- 
I rienced. But it has been ascertained by the researches 
of those medical men who first rendered the practice 
general, that the inoculation fails of preventing all sub¬ 
sequent attacks pf the small-pax, unless the matter 
be taken at particular periods of the disease, and from 
{Ibx exhibiting certain characters. Now unless the 
o{)cratQrs are aware of tliese circumstances, they may 
injure their patients instead of benefiting them; and 
the credit of tlie cow-pox inoculation may sufibr 
from the ignorance of those who attempt to put it in 
practice. Several instances of this have lately oc¬ 
curred to our observation. 

It was thia which has induce^ us to recommend to. 
the public atteiitipn tlio little treatise on the cow-pox 
which forms the title of tliis article. . It comprehundt 
in a small compass a very accurate and complete .ac¬ 
count of the hist(^ and appearances of the disease, 
and very distinct directions tor proceeding in inocula¬ 
tion. It has the advantage too o(, being written by a 
gentlemen in extensive practice* and of an established 
reputation, at)d therefore the inexperienced .may rely, 
on the directions which it contains, with, implicit enn- 
fidence. 

Tho treatise is divided into two chapters, uie frst 
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treats of die Offwa? cow-pox, die second of the inocu-! 
latcd cow-pox. In the first chapter. Dr. Jenner'sl 
discovery is detailed, and the appearance of the cow 
pox on the udders of cows described. Our author, 
agrees with Dr. Jenner that the di<>easc originates 
from the urease in horses heels, and relates the expe¬ 
riment.! of D?. Loy, which have afforded very strong 
evidence in favour of that opinion. He mentions 
also the spurious cow-pox which does not defend theH 
human body from subsequent attacks of the small¬ 
pox. 

The second chapter is divided into seven sections. 
In the first he gives an account of the method of pro¬ 
curing the virus of the cow-pox, and of preserving 
it for u.se. It ought to be taken between the fifth and 
ninth days from the inoculation, placed between two 
plates of glass dry, and when to be used it i.s to be 
softened by the steam of water. In the second sec¬ 
tion the manner of performing the inoculation is de¬ 
scribed. In the third, the symptoms of the disease are 
detailed; and in the fourth, the means of distinguisli- 
ingthe gennine from the inoculated !^all-pox. 'I’hese 
two sections are important, and ought to lie studied by 
eveiy inexperienced practitioner. In the fifth section 
the means of ascertaining whether a patient has had 
the cow-pox are detailed. In the sixth we have an 
^jumeration of the cases in which the cow-pox ino¬ 
culation should be deferred; and in the seventli the 
author states the advantages of thif cow-pox inocula¬ 
tion over that of the small-pox. 

The treatise is accompanied with figures exhibiting 
tlie apfiearances of the pustules, both of the genuine 
and spurious cow pox, in all the different stages of the 
eruption. 

3. On the 1’n‘eziug of U’afer, 

The singinlar results announced by Dr. Priestley, 
Tespecting the air extracted from w.ster in the act of 
freezing, render the following observations of Prut 
lessor Drlessen of peculiar value. 

This gentleman has pointed ont the following me- 
tliod of delecting the smallest, traces of air in water. 
The water to^ be examined is tinged bine with litmus. 

A ffnsk is filled with *it, with the psnper precautions 
^to drive out the air which may adhere to its sides. 
The fia.sk is inverted, and nitrous gas introduced tin 
about of tite water is displaced. The fiiisk ia then 

f laced over mercury to exclude the contact of- air. 
f any air be containej^ in the water, its oxygen com¬ 
bining with the nitrous gas will form nitric ackl, and 
the litmus will acquire a red: colour. The quantity of 
alkaline solution neeessai'y to destroy fliis red colour, 
gives us the relative^ proportions of ak which the 
water contained. 

Distilled water, however carefully prepared-, always 
gives traces of air by this test. Water freed frdtii air 
by the air-pump, imbibes it again, as soon as^ihe'air is 
admitted; bat water may be freed from nix by the 
following process:--Boil pure water for two iiouro in 
a large bnson» colour it with litmus. Warm in 
large fiank, and hohhng. it with a torcQps,. fill >t en¬ 
tirely with^boiliug'Water, Let it remain for half mv 
hour, switliiitf mouth Ame inches bblp-wMl^ boilinj|- 
waier, and frequently suike its sides. Ui dcweiiiilaii 


from the sides of the mcel: then invert the fl.is#-, 
introduce nitrous gis, and place it over mcreory. 
If this experiment Iw vightly conducted, the cdoiii* 
of the litmus is not altcrcil. . * 

Some water thus freed from air was cooled 
down in ftasks, and on agitation it Ito,h', but no .lir 
bnlibles made their appeanuice. Wlien such water is 
frozen in the vacuum of ail air-pump, it becomes 
quite spungy in consequence of theo.scape of particles 
ot' water from every p:ut in the torm of steam. This 
rendo;^s the ice penetrabie to air, which pervades every 
part ot\it as scxin the vacuum is removed. 

4. Strirfi nis un 

As Mr. Fo^yth’s boi^k on trees is in extensive cir« 
culation. and as his opinion has been cniestiuned by 
many gardeners of eminence, we think it priqinr td 
give the tollowing extract from the first Number of 
the Gardener’s Remembrancer, by James IM'l'hail, 
Gardener to the Karl of laverpool. 'I'his Nlimlier 
was puSlished lasb January; and wint i.s siiurular, 
though it was well received, and much approve !, no 
succeeding numbers have apjieared, Tlii-< .\uiiilier 
contained/i ^ icKi «f Hlr, 'i\ 'I'rr rt.-r 
and compusifionti ; and as a cojiy cannot now be pur¬ 
chased, an extract from it must be reg.ir.lefl .-.s curious. 

‘*Had Mr, Forsyth’s boahting of his owo gieai merit 
above every other jSardener, been attended with no 
worse cuusequeiices than the obt.'tining from the pub¬ 
lic a pecuniary reward for that, which, in the-nature 
of things can never*l)enefit mankind ; he might have 
bee^i permitted, at least by bis brother gardeners, to 
enjoy his ideal acquirements of knowledge peaceahlw. 
But bis depreciation of every iflethod of pruning and 
training, except that which lie calls his own ^ his 
attributing the cause of the diseases and dtfay of trees 
^0 carelessness and unskilful managenwmt, and- his 

I many positive assertiouib ‘that wherev«*r his compo- 
Ifiimn sh.'d! be pioperly applied by proptrotors (if gar¬ 
dens, orchards or wootls, it will be jlrfsinctive of all 
the advantage that can lie derived tro'm Restoring as 
well as preserving vigour find fertility in-nil kinds of 
fruit trees, and prevent decay- promote healtii, and 
make sound timber in every species of'ftirest trees,’ 
4s, instead of a composition, ah imposition on the 
public, and tlie means of creating discord betwren 
gentlemen and' their rardeners. Sucli ill effect, when 
a Allure of crops of fruit is exprienced-, is only » 
consequence naturfitl'y resulting from' the reading of 
Mr. F's btjok^ if gaffleinen fire Hot habituate# to the 
study of the progress of vegetable life, widi the varia¬ 
tions in climate and soil. Which affhet the healtii and 
fruitfulness of trees.” 

“'Ilie natural effiirtsof rfegetaWelife. to cover with 
bark the dilbfirked parts^of t?rees, andwlMcIris distiii- 
guishfible: iu a grea^r or hw* degree in diA.-iviit sorts 
oktrees; and ki various climates and soils, Mr F; 
attnbutes tothe virtue of his composition. This seem* 
to be-Uiking to bimself the-praise which ought to b« 
uscribiedito KRm who causes aW illings* to subsi-t. 

“ Boasting of WsownprereWdedinentorious ijK-ihods, 
aiid undervrieing; tliosa- of filll'other ganltMicr'-, v I v!i 
he calls that coymion>JSiIlr. i^'Mya/ ' -In ali-old garden* 
» :‘J . 
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aqd orchard# throughout the kiiigtlora, the greater »' In kindly seasons, trees, though infected by tho 
part of old trees hardly bear fruit sufficient to pay the canker, do produce plentiful crops of good fruit. In¬ 
expence of gathering, but if .his method of pruning, deed, if they did not, there would be but little fruit in 
ten. were practi^d, the fruit would be much finer, ‘England, nor peaches, nectarines, or apricots in Ken- 
tnd the owner would have five times the quantity.’ sington Gardens. Iliese are facts which cannot be 
He therefore ' hopes gentlemen and others will not justly denied by any who have a knowledge of the 
Continue blind to their own interest, but give his diseases of trees { those, therefore, whd have the su- 
prsetiee a fair trial, which, if properly executed, will pcrintendance of gardens and orchards, would do well 
not fail to turnout to their satisl^ction}’ for then, •to deal gently with their fiuit trees, and not too 
instead of having only * a few hard and kernelly fruit, hastily divest them of their bearing branches, in ex- 
they will have the pleasure of seeing fine health^clean pectation that Mr. Fs plaster can work wonders on 
trees, loaded with large, beautiful and well-loured them.” 

fruit.’ ' It has been,’ he says, * the general prac- ** It has long been acknowledged by practical men, 
tice to train wall trees in the form of a fan, so that that judicious pruning and cutting away decaying 
scarcely one quarter of the wfill is covered with bear- parts of trees, are attended with good consequences, 
ing w<^.’ He tlien recommends horizontal training, for these are the means of permitting the sun and air 
and in case his language should not be strong enough more effectually to eva])orate the morbid noxious 
to convince of the'superiority of his pretended inven- juices, contracted either from over-abundant moisture, 
tlon in this respect, ‘ above the common,* Mr. F. bad soils, or density of air. The Spring and summer 
gives opiates of both, figuring the apricot, peach, are the best seasons in which to perform this work, 
cherry, and plumb-trees.” , ‘ because then the juices rise copiously, and all the 

" Now, if any person who has been acquainted with vegetative powers are in the greatest stale of activity 
the methods practised the last thirty years, of pruning to perform the unalterable laws, which nature pursues , 
and training trees, will examine these plates, he can- in the formation and grov||th of vegetables.” 
not but be convinced of the ignorance or subtilty of the “ Mr. F. is often at variance with himself. The 

author. Still, however, if possible, going a step far- canker ^Sn trees he maintains is only incidental, brought 
ther, Mr. F. says, * the success of his new method is on by injudicious pruning and bad management, 
demonstrated by die trees in Kfnsington Gardens, but never proceeds from the ground in which trees 
which, upon examination, have convinced all tliosc are planted. Tir try to convince his ‘ esteemed 
tliat viewed them of the practicability of producing the friend’ of this hypothesis, he made Sir Francis Drake’s 
finest, cleanest, and most prolific branches from stumps gardener open the ground round an apple tree, much 
in a state ot decay.’ Here are high sounding words, infected witli the canker, and found, he says, its roots 
which, however, do not well accord with his Ian- perfectly sound.f This is a weak proof indeed, and 
guage ill page 54, Where he says, ' I am sorry that the only proof or argument brought forward to sub- 
many who have seen the improv^ slate of the fruit stantiate his prejudicejl opinion of the origination of 
trees in Kensington Gardens, still have their own the canker in trees. Could Mr. F. have made it ap- 
managed Mcording to the old method of pruning.^ pear from facts demonstrated by experieneq^nd sound 
But notwithstanding all that Mr. F. has advanced reasoning, that tlie canker is never communicated to 
respecting his own inventions, it does not appeaf tol ij, tree by the medium of its roots, he would at least 
me that he has found out, or published any methods have paved the way to lead to a hope, that some ex- 
distinct from those recommended and practised long ternal application might be invented to effect a cure, 
before bis time. For a proof of this, though other or become a preventive. But instead of having re- 
authors might be quoted, I refer only to Evelyn, on epurse to philosophical'disquisitions in support of his 
Forest trees; Hitt, on Fruit trees, and Langley’s hypotheticalchiqiera,he repeatttily affirms,‘'that the- 
Pomona.” Pago 7 to 10. ^ c canker always proceeds from the branches and stem to_ 

"Trees become diseased and unfruitful, because they fee roots, and never from the roots to the tree.” Sup-' ' -- 
are not sufficiently supplied with wholesome nourish- posing Mr. Ps hypothesis to be a just one, in this re- 
ment from the earth m which th«r roots grow. Let spect, it would oyerthrow his own weak argument, 
a tree, for instance, in such a state be headed down, for if the canker really proceed from the branches and 
and treiUed in CTery respect according to Mr. Fs pte- stems to the roots of trees, the''roots of his much in¬ 
scriptions, it will ^rfaaps make strong shoots, which fected tree would consequently not have bedh found 
may retain their health for thrw or four years, but if perfectly clear of canker. And on the other hand, 
the food of such tree be not increased, its branches supposing it possible, for the rosts of a cankered tree 
wUl certunly soon return to a similar state of disease, to continue sound, it could not be proved, or even in- 
as those that were takm of by headinn The case ferred from thence, that such roots through which tho '' 

is clear to a person possessed of ahiloso^y; Vw the tree receives its nourishment, did not drawup4nto 
plant being divested of, that, for which the rooti the 8tem'‘and branches unwholesome corroding juices, 
.could not obtain SUfiScient wholesome ^ishl^t, aJUng Ae - old mould from the bonle« the writs, 
and the remaning part of it still supjmed with the «but it had no go^ eStet.” How imconcil^k is this with 
aame quantity of nutritive food as tho whole fdant re- gJP e—it^jss, where he advises fierii mould to be added “ to 

ceiyed before lopping, enabtes it to ^t vigorously, ^ tre« nn a greater length in the ^nd 

and to continue apparently healthy till its requirement thm many writen seem to be aware of; they may ainpear sound 
•f good nooriabment is greater than its supply.”* three or four tet distance ioum a Itrge caiucerea tree, but if its 
° ' root^iveie nunutely traced to their utmost extent, they fioubtlca 

. Mr. F. in page oy, siyi, hs put his Majesty to great expenec woufli bt found diicasad. 


. !•' 
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which Ihe effort; of nature endeavouring to cast off by 
perspiration might cause the canker and other diseases 
in fruit trees.” 

“ If the cmker really proceeded from the causes 
Mr. F. assigns, and if it had that etiect on trees as he 
maintains, there would, I apprehend, hare been few 
fruit trees alive in Kensington Gardens, or in any 
other place, for him to try experiments on. * When¬ 
ever an incision is made even for budding or grafting, 
from that moment (Mr. F. says) the canker begins., 
Tliis disease, if no remndy be applied, will totally 
kill the tree.’ According therefore, to Mr. F’s doc- 
tr:ne, a sound fruit tree cannot be procured from any 
nursery-man whatever, excepting from those who 
use his plaster; and I am assured, many of the 
nurscry-mcn round London have not yet used it, and 
some of them who have tried it are not convinced of 
its efficacy above the common clay used in grafting. 

" Comparing these observations with page ^46, 
another proof of the inconsistent ideas of Mr. F. may 
be seen. There he sayf, ' it is common when 
young trees do not thrive, either to fflame the nursery¬ 
man for sending bad diseased trees, oi^ to attribute 
their unthriving state to thf nature of the soil, where¬ 
as the &ct is, that this arises from the inatt^tion or 
mismanagement of the person who plants and super- 
wtends them.' Can language be uttered which would 
have a greater tendency than this ^o make gentlemen 
believe, that when their trees are unfruitful, or not 
in a vigorous, healthy state, the fault is to be entirely 
attributed to the inattention or unskilfulness of tlieir 
gardeners, when perhaps the fault is in climate, or 
soil, or because tlie ^rdener has not labourers or 
materials sufficient to assist him in paying that atten¬ 
tion to his business, which is* required to make his 
laboriousness successful 12 to 16 . 

“ Having, myself, lon^ studied the causes of tbeV 
motion of vegetable life in tlie production of plants,! 
and the various effects produced in. trees, by beiAg^ 
planted and transplanted into different soils, and 
growing in different climates natural or artificial, and 
by attentively observing the* consequences resulting 
from wounding, hijading down, lopping, pruning, 
and cutting out the cankered pafts of trees, 1' am 
fully persuaded that none of these manual operations 
are the causes of the canker, or of other diseases, 
but that diseases do arise from the source I have al¬ 
ready hinted} namely, the nature of soils, and the 
influence of the temperature of various climates co¬ 
operating with the morbid habit of the plant itself.” 

" I have taken from poor gravelly soil fruit trees, 
whose branches and roots were in a very cankered 
state, and planted tRem in good soil, in a wholesome 
climate, the natural one being assisted by art} tins 
process has been the means of healing their diseases, 
and of enabling them to produce good cn^s of well- 
flavoured fruit, which, doubtless, they wiU continue 
to do for many years, provided the supply of nutritious 
food be e((hal to the impairment sustained in conse- 

S uence of the increase of the size of the tree, and 
le quantity of fruit produced} for the same causes 
operati^ on san^e materials will bring forth the 
^m9dmct. These methods of planting trui^ trees 
in soils adapted to their respective natures, and assist¬ 


ing the climate where the natur.al one Is Insufficient, 
1 would recommend, a| being far preferable to all the- 
physical nostrums invented, or that ,cver can be in¬ 
vented by Mr. F. or any other man.” * Page 17 to i$. 


Is’OTICES. 

At the Royal Society on the sCth ult. a paper from 
Count Burnou was read, on the diflerence of the chrystal 
of the hard and soft*(’arhf)nat of lime. 

Society or Arts, &c.— Tuesday, May 31st, was the 
day appointed for the distribution of the prizes of this So¬ 
ciety. '^lur readers will be able to estimate the importance 
of the objects of this Institution, by the subjointd list of 
honoran' rewards. 

ITieDuke df Norfolk, the President, altendal in person, 
and greatW enhanced the value of the prizes by the hand¬ 
some and appropriate soinpliments with which he accom¬ 
panied their distribution. The great roam was early crowded, 
and many beautiiVil ladies graced this interesting exhibition. 
We were pleased to notice the great regularity and 4(eoruiu 
with wlycti the whole was conducted. 

In Acricultuile.-ATo the Right Hon. the Earl of Fife, 
for his extensive plantations of Forest Trees, and other 
agricultural improvements in Nortlt Britain, the ^Id 
medal. 

To Lord Viscount Newark, for encouraging the Erowth of 
Timber, by rowing Acorns and pkinting Ouiu in Not¬ 
tinghamshire, the gold medal. 

To Jwn Shirrefl, li^. of ('aptain-HeacI, fur Ills plantation 
of Osiers, class 9, the gold medal. 

To the Rev. T. C. Munnmgs, of East Dereham, Norfolk, 
for his experiment# on the culture and preservaUon of 
Turnips, the gold medal. 

Mr. John l^apping, of Soutli Shoebuty, for gaining 
S30 acres of land from tiic sea, the gold medal. 

To John Christian Curwen, £sf M. P. of Workington- 
hall, Cumbefland, for his .xperinicnts on feeding^cottle 
with potatoes, the silver medal. 

To the Rev. Edmund Cartwright of Woburn, for a three- 
furrow plough, the silver medal. 

To Dr. H. Ainslie, of Dover-street, for his plantations of 
• timber trees, near the lakes of Windermere and ConistOn, 
the silver medal. 

To Benjamin Waddington, Esq. of I.ianover-house, near 
Abergavenny, for improvements of boggy land, tlie silver 
mexlnl. 

To Mr. David Charles of Westmead I.anghornc, Carmar¬ 
thenshire, for a machine for laying land level, Uie silver 
medal. 

To Mr. Robert Green, of Westurrating, Cambridgeshire, 
for a drill machiqe for sowing peas, bums, &c. the silver 
medal and ten guineas. 

In Polite Arts.— To Mr. Thomas Ryder, of ’Gtchficld- 
strect, for a line engraving, class 110 . Thcmaeiingof 
Vortigern and Rovveiia, the gold medal. 

To Mr. Ricliard Austin, of Paurs-alley, Barbican, for an 
engraving on-wood. The subject Endktnd, Scotland, 
and Ireland, receiving the Ofl'erings*of Genius, alluding 
to Uic Rewards of thi} Society, extending to the united 
emflirc, the silveasmcdal and ten guineas. 

To Miss Jackson, of Hanovertstreet, Iltmovcr-squaie, for a 
\ dravving in chalks, of a Vestal, class 103, the gold medid. 
To Miss Enuna Farhill, of Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 
square, for an original drawing, class 104. The Death 
of Cletmatra, the suver medal. 

To Miss Blackbume, of Park-street, Westminster, for a 
drawing of Jupiter Ammon, the sUver medal. 

To Miss P|ythera8, of Norfoik-itieet, portrait of her 
Sister, the silver medal. 

To Mr. J. T. James, of the Charter House School, for a 
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(ft-av.-inj; of Worcester Cathedral, class 102, the silver 
r.'uil. f 

To Mis:. Marv Aiinflilhert, of D(f^on.shire-stn-et, Portland- 
pl.ie . lov a pairrmig, a view of Ht. Mark’s Place, Venice, 
the rilver in.'dal. 

To Mi.i li'-di f:iijiTip of W'impolc-street, for a painting, a 
S’l Vii-.v, I'l.i:!! dt* Vliegrr, the silver medal. 

To "’i.-! F-nin.i S-oiih, of King-street, Covent-garden, for 
all lii-.-oiii'.il (ira’.vingof Achilles an^ Thetis, class 110, 

. tl"' "r ''.T Ml\er pallet. 

To .V.',, Jiiri;s il:ip\voad, jiiii. Paradice-row, Islington, 
f:ir .1 dr.i-ving of outlines, from a cast of thcy^tlas, 

(I. s l.'t i. fi e gr*a(vr silver oallet. A 

To .Ml. Hugh Nc-ill, of W.-irwick-strcet, (Jolden-sqiiarc, 
f’r ;i I., ■■ Ilf Br'.cknoek Priory, in .South Wales, 
eli^"! 1(1", the grfjtfr silverpallot. * 

To (i.'orge >lieplK‘rd, of lladcliffe-row. City-road, for 
.a d.^wiiig of St. Alban’s Abbew class 108, the lesser 
$.1 .. r iMillei. *■ 

T i> Ml ll. Horwood,of Liverpool, for a Map of London, 

4iji a v i xicnsive scale, fifty piineas. 

In M-.si'F^cruRES.-—To Mr. 1'hoi^ias B.irkcr,fof St. 

Ms.y-L -bonc, for an improved mode of Warping Webbs 
for weavers, ten guineas. 

Ill Mech.ivnics,—-T o Dr. Jehn Winterbottom, of New- 
, hnry, in "Bctlishire, for a nijchine for clearing Turnpike 
Uouds from mud, ihc silver medal. 

To Mr. .fames Woart, of Fulham, for his method of raising 
a !lo.if sunk in the middle, the silver medal and twenty 
guineas. «> 

To Mr. Hilvv,ird M-s.'sev-, of Hanlevin Staffordshire, for his 
striking part of an Light Day Clock, twenty guineas. 

To Mr. John Prior, of Nerstield, in'" Yorkshire, for his 
striking p irt of an Light Day Clock, thirty guineas. 

To Mr. 'I'nomas Fothringham, of Alloa, near SUrling'vn 
Scoiland, for making ,jVIill Stones for grinding Wheat 
from the Craig Quarry, in that neighbourhood, 

■fifiewi guineas. * 

To .^Ir. J. 1). Koss, Bateman’s Buildings, for a Ring with 
a aontracting and expanding power to fit varihus fingers, 
ten giiine.-is. 

To Mr. William Bowler, of Finsbury-streel, for a Screw 
Press, with a peculiar expanding power, ten guineas. 

To Mr. John Antis, of Fufneck, near Leeds, fhr a method 
of .xscenain'ing the number of times that Minerals or 
Other things have been brought up from a mine in any 
given time, ten guineas. 

To Mr. lixlward Massev, of Ilnnlev, in Staffordshire, for 


detached Lseapeinems of Pendulum Clocks, fifty pounds. 
In Ct)LO}Jie.s AND Trade.— To the lIc*nourahje Joseph 
RoWey, of Tobago, for a considerable addiuon to his 
Plantation of Bread-Fruit Trees, in tliat Island, the gdd 
medal. 

This most kolive and highly useful Society has received 
an accession of 142 new inombers since October last. 

On the 15th of May last died at Ivdinlmigh, Dr. Robert 
Kennedy, whosi*. chemical labaur.s liave dicen frequently 
noticed m the Litcraty Journal. liU health had been de- 
licaie for many years, but last ^inter it had Mn a great 
measure been restored, when he unfortunately caugftt the 
influenza, \\ hich has proved ycry destructive in Edinburg^.. 
To this disease, so formidable lu delicate constitutions,^ 
fell a victim .almost at the commencement of his career* 
The iiniiiitely death of this young phiSosopher is an irre* 
narable loss to chemistry, to which he had entirely dlvoted 
Ills alientinq. His patience, indnstry, and acuteness, joined 
to the most rigid candour and fidriity, rendered him parti¬ 
cularly fitted to excel in the pccniiar walk wtHch he luid 
chosen. His consuiumate skill in the difficult art of ana- 
'lysis ia, known (o all tlw chemical world by die maiterly 


specimens which he has published, and by his important 
discovery of soda in the mineral kingdom. But those who 
glijnyed the happiness of his acquaiiitanre knew well that 
what he published constituted but a small part of the fruits 
of his labours. He had verified almost every analysis of 
importance which had been published by others, and often 
tacitly corrected the results ootained by the greatest masters 
ill the art. He had reduced his methods to such order, 
vnqiliehy, and precision, as would have in a short time 
greatly diminished his labour. Nor is there die smallest 
ijoubt dial if he had enjoyed good health for a few years 
longer, both the number ami tne importance of his disco¬ 
veries would have left him inferior to none of those cele¬ 
brated names who have distinguisheil themselves as analy¬ 
tical chemists. But it was his lot to he carried off' the stage 
of life just when he had made, himself muster of the art; 
when he had overcome the drudgery of a learner, and was 
qualified to shine as a discoverer. 


LITE ltJTU RE. 

1. On the Platonic Dialogue, 

Mr. Editor,, 

It has beep univers.ally admitted that the writings 
of Plato are among the m(^>t highly finished produc¬ 
tions of which antiquity can boast. And every clas¬ 
sical scholar knows that the pbilosophicnl, critical, and 
political disquisitions of the founder of the academy 
arc composed in the form of dialogue. To admilf 
a few observations vi regard to (he origin and charac¬ 
ter of the Platonic dialogue, is surely not inconsistent 
with the plan of the Literary Jouknai.. 

A considerable degree of latitude in matters of 


taste and criticism onght always to be permitted in 
the republic of letters. We arc too apt however 
either to follow implicitly the path pursued by our 
iredecessors, or by afoud partiality for innovation, to 

I ntroduce metaphysical or false refineinent^Jinto opr' 
inquiries. 

Jt is well known, that few philosophers of great 
eminence flourished in Greece from the time of Py¬ 
thagoras to that of Sticrates} 'and that in conseqnenco 
of the exertions of the latter, several schools of phi¬ 
losophy were founded. I’he powers of the most il- 
Instrious of the Qreeks were invigorated by his cx- 
joampie, and were improved by his instructions. 

\ think it may be shown that to Socrates the origin 
of the Platonic dialogue in.ay be indirectly ascribed— 
and as the first cause, I shall mention 

1. The example of Soemten. In consequence of the 
forms of government and manners of modern times, 
we must be very imperfect judges of the inflbeuce 
which the example of Socrates .had at Athens. Tlio 
citizens in that ancient republic «vere confined to a 
limited number. And as nianufactuies and trade were 
considered as ignoble occupations for free-born men, 
it is evident that they were employed in different par- 
suits from ffiose of the citizens of modern tiiiles. 

Ibe chief citizens of Athens were accustomed to 
assemble every day in the Forum. In all atates, es¬ 
pecially in republics, there are always a sufficient 
number of popular topics to ehpge the attention of 
tbe multitude. Tlicir opinions in regard to them are^ 
ihffuenced by various causes j but it will be get^erally’ 
granted, that in tbe Athenian commonwealth, a man 
like Socrates pould not fail to product? a very, powers 
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fol efR’ct. The Impression •which hb mnde upon bis most succeisfnl. For it must be obser\-eil that flie 
contetnpornries, must have been greater thah could peculiarity of the S.icrntic ronversaiiou was this, 
possibly be expected in modern times j because tho that it was carried on by w iv ( f i|tiestifin >nd answer, 
form of the government, and the peculiar character He who is expert in tlie u>.e of it. can ait.u k his »ip- 
of the people, gave every man of eminent talents a ponent on the weakest side, and aim tst give any turn 
very powcrfuldntluence over the public measures, and to the dispute he chiises A temporar; irinmph is 
the floating sentiments of the society. thus procured, which « (mstitute..s the great ohjecl of 

The merit of Socrates was unquestionably great., the ambition of such peisons 
He was the first who treated philosophical subjects in It was employeM by t^ocrates for a very ditfeient 
a popular way, and rendered them intelligible tu^ purpose, llic subjects ol his rdnvei'atiun. were 
common capacities ; but his peculiar manner (hailed- impoh-jiit. He treated of ihc most interesiing d.ic- 
thc Socratica Inductio) was no less remarkable. It trines <ll' philosophy, not with .1 view to a viriory in 
has been associated with Ms name, both in ancient debate, nor did lie indnige in ib.it levity nf in,inner 
and modem times. And though that mode of reason* or illustration^ which mere sin i'teivis m '.nowlecice 
ing must necessarily have been practised in the carli- mistake for gcnnitic w*t, humour, or peih.qw acute- 
esl ages, yet 110 otlier pliilosoplier has exclusively ness of remark. , 

employed it. Now let it be remembered, ihitt the Pl.itoiiic di.i- 

The greater number of the Athenians had frequent logue exhibits a represcnt'atitin of the real coiuci.a- 
opportunities of hearing Socrates discourse. He was tiolis of Socrates ; embcllislied no doubt in .soinj: in"a- 
in general attended by a chosen number cf disciples, sure byathe divine eloquence of Plato, hut we are 
devoted to his interests and to the cnltivatioti of his warranted to affirm, that in no iii>.riin('c is .-my thing 
philosophy. Though th^ seeds of rifalsh^, jealousy, ascribed to So< rates glaiiuglv ii consistent v. itii jus 
and dissention w'crfc sown among them- they were general doctrines, and ihougli I’l.ito in.iy liave 
universally agreed in the ftithiisiastic admiration of introduced some opinions whii It weie never e.xpressed 
their master. A specimen of the vast vatiety of nor inculcated by Soemtes upon bis discipb s, yet we 
topics treated by him in his familiar conversations, is may be assured that tlie Sue:atie manner is never de- 
Wt be .seen in flte Memorabilia of Xenophon, a work, || viated from, when he is intro.inml ns a speaker, 
wherein the mf»st valuable portiomof the philosophy U. The iiiillionl*(a‘ .it;lurin-i ni .So ra'e^ aildeJ dig- 

of Plato is contained, stripjx'd or the metaphysical nity to any di.scotirsi' wlii'rein lie .sustained .1 part, 

and theoretical garb in which that philosopher chose to The influence of •.Socr.iies over the literary men at 
clothe it. It is surely then not unreasonable to affirm, Athens W'as very groat; the innommon versntility of 
that the example of S<Kfates probably first suggested liis^talents; the mode^ly. diffidence, and yoo,-! '•ensii 
to Plato the idea of that kind of composition which that alway.s seemed to dictate bis di ciursC'. , tho ra- 
he has adorned with so many inimitable beauties. lional and souiiy m.txiins of philosophy ; the original 
‘2. 'J'he nature of the Siirrntif%iiitiui‘r, was a second observations upon humnn nature, and upon alfitost 
cause of the origin of the Socratic d'alogne. It does fcvery subject ot spccnLiiion in vvbich hi', eoniempo- • 
not suit oul^ present design to explain at great length, Irarics indulged, fornu'd a bond ot union, aiul eoiisil- ' 
what is called, in the schools. The Socratic manner. Uuted a fouiulation for admiratiou to which tew p;jr , 

Upon tlie slightest reflection however, it will occifr ftllelS can be made. 

that as it is conducted in the way of conversation, a It u>()u]d be very absurd to as.sert tli.it Socrates was 

greater degree of interest is excited in the mind of not indebted to his pri'd^cessors tor many of the doc- 
the scholar, than when the sSme doctrines are deli- trines that he langlit. It is true he contined bimselt to 
vered in an uninterrupted discourse. It is no doubt .Moral Philosophy, and .ala/ays attempted to iu.piove 
difficult to maintain a proper and becoming dignity in jiractice. Yet justice cfimpeU us to oliserve tl).tt the 
'consequence of the nec'essary freedom and familiarity earliest monuments of (iicrian plnlosophy vepreseut 
of conversation. But even this very circumstance, Rdiics to have been the |)riii<'tp.il study of the learned . 
though it appears to lessen the dignity and authority in those ages If wp are to judge from the apopluhegms 
of a founder of a system of philosophy, « yet at- ‘>f the seven wise men, it seems to have been little 
tended with other eflhcts which counterbalance these elae than a series ot rules applicable to liun]it:i iite, 
in a cpflsidcrable degree. and intended to regulate the co ,duct 

Ignorance, particular prejudice.s, nr errors, can thus Ihetoiinder of every sect has always some re.il or 
be more successfullj^combated without assuming the supposed suiieiiority over bis admirers in reg.ird to 
authoritative or dictatorial airs of a preceptor. In abilities. Aod the history ot htimiui niiiire Uir.iis-hes 
atruction is as it were insensibly instilled into the many examples of the supreme sway which such per- 
miiidi a itcommendation of no slender moffient, sons h-fve i'xerc'sejj,ovct then-viUanes. Socraie.s does 
when thtf vanity an<f idleness of human iwture aw tmt apiwar to have hi In .snibiiious i iihcr to ret.t»u or 
considered. Besides, we profit more by conversation t\iftcrease the ascendancy ne ha.l acquircil It was 
than by rel}ding or Oven by any other means, a tiwever as substantial, and lounded i.piii as firm a 

f jreater impres.<rion is made, and consequently know- oasis aj that of any philosopher ot all am qu tv 
edge communicated in this way is exceedingly me- H« Was respected by all the citizens ot .V'.hvus lot 
itoorable The Socratic manner is also arCbmpanied a very Ibng tiifie; for a peri id intiewl intieii lon. ec 
with aiiptber advantage which'has reiuietied it ex- than-i*. to be looked for trom the mob. His iiagical 
ceedin|ly popular with the Vain and ffivotous pirt ot fate proves iMit tueir adniirtniou jiiiil*red lui imvrrup*' 
the faumiui nee. It it of al) ukmIm of dia^fktibn the tiou. cYet- those who prosecuted the elegant staUies vi • 
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Mteratare and phnosoph 7 never abated in the esteem always advanced the same truths; and there can be 
they entertained for Socrates.^ little doubt that the intention first of Socrates, and 

The enthusiasm with wliich Plato in particular ' second of Plato, adopting this manner was to expose 
contemplated fils master is well known; though the the petulance and confidence of the Sophists, 
ancients had been silent upon the subject, his own It must indeed be acknowledged, that the Socratic 
writings would furnish many proofs of the same truth, irony is much more liberally employed by Plato than 
Even the frequency of the introduction of Socrates, by Xenophon. A. rivalsbip did exist between these 
as an interlocutor in his dialogues, is a demonstration illustrious philosophers. The learned, however, have 
how great w as his esteem for Soefates, been generally agreed, that tlie representation wliich 

But a much more decisive proof of the same o|i> j Xenophon has given in the Memorabilia is the more 
servation may be derived from the part he gefieraliy faithful of the two. 

sustains in the dialogue. Upon a very superficialexa- In this view of the subject, it is likely that the par- 
mination, it is evident that if Socrates does not always ticular system of philoso}diy adopted by Plato, ren- 
express his own sentiments, that he,-is merely the dered it very convenient for him to deliver his due- 
organ by which Plato delivers his own opinions,—and trines in the form of dialogue. He seems to have 
' that if his dialogues arc not mo>t exact representations chosen to shelter himself under the manner of his 
of a real conversotion, they are principally deficient master—under his authority—and in the great outline 
in the consistent and uniform part vmicb Socrates to have retained the peculiar character of the Socratic 
•ustaips. I am not of the opinion, however, that philosophy. 

Plato was so inexpert a copier of the manners and The Ciceronian dialogue is professedly a copy of tb^ 
sentiments of those with whom he had so frequent an Platonic; and the same observations are applicable to 
Oj^ortunity of associating, as to risk any thing which tlie philosophic ‘works of the Roman orator, which 
might be construed by his countrymen and contem- we have made upon those of the founder of the 
poraries, as an improper or injudicious use of the Academy. * 

names and authority of any of his eminent fellow- It w^uld have been easy to have extended our ob- 
citizens. It would have been at once an error in servations to a much greater length. What we have 
judgment and in taste, as well as a trea.sonable use of advanced, however, is perhaps sufficient to shew thi.t 
character whose principles and' habits were well Socrates was indi^ctly the cause of the origin of tho 
known. Platonic dialogue. 

The influence and authority o£ Socrates, nndonbt- -L!.,.,a sBg 

edly depended at first upon his own personal exertions. 2. The mild Tenour of ' Christiimiti/, an Essay. 12mo. 
These however very soon established his charaeter. 153 pages. 

And the suffrage ofethe Delphic oracle was in the The public voice has assigned this work to Mr. 
issue added to his fame. The oracletwas considered Jerningham, and the initials of his name are subjoined 
as iflfallible authority; and when it declared him to to the Preface. 

be the Wisest of Men, we may rest satisfied, tha^ From the time the well attended lectures of the 
there were few in any nation whose popular and real/, Bishop of London at St. George’s during Lent, gave a 
authority was so great among his countrymen. - i, new impulse to the fashionable world, religion has 
These observations receive a strong confirmation Secome the prevaiMng mode of the day: and it is 
when we consider the nature of the dialogue of Plato, now as vulgar to be a Freethinker as it was formerly to 
The moderns (with a few exceptions) who have chosen be a Christian. Nor let the moralist too rigidly blame 
the form of diabgue for their compositions, have dis- the revolution which thus has taken place. The 
covered little taste or ingenuity. They have not con- efiect is beneficial, however ridiculous may be the 
suited nature. Neither the occasion, nor the other cause. Whatever checks the poisonous stream of in- 
minute circumstances of the dialogue can be esteemed fidelity, that so lately threatened to inundate the whole' 
as natural in any respect. civilized world, is deserving of our esteem; and we 

The aid of every characteristic ^and circumstantial hail with joy the approach of that period, when the 
occurrence is employed by Plato, and the reader sup- whole race of Fhilosophers, will be remembered only 

E osm t^at he is present at the conversation, because with detestation, and be spokemof with contempt. 

e is made a spectator of the interesting scene. The The author of the above Essay has long occupied a 
authority and influence of Socrates, then, contributed very eminent station in the fashionable world} and 
to the origin of the Platonic dialogue. beside his other writings has alcpidy gained consider- 

^.'Ihe ironical .or rather sceptical Character of the able credit by a Translation {^Select Sermons, and 
Thilosophtf of Socrates necessarily suggestq^ the mode fmieral Orations from Bossuetr to which he prefixed 
of philosophizing by dialogue? ^ • An Essay on the Eloquence <f the PiUpit in Englufidf. 

Socrates professed himself afl enquirer after truth: the third«edition of which has Ifltely appeared. Hav- 
he affirmed nothing dogmatically. ,He seem^ to coot ing premised thus much, we ahall first lay before our- 
aider it as his chief business to expose the weaknijss readers, what appear to be d$^ta in .the present 
of the doctrines of bis contemporaries. He did not, work; and then point out come of lite most beautiful 
however, look upon all opinions with the samp indif- and striking passages. - 

ference. Mntheapologypf Plato, (p.tl.edit. Serran.), In the first place, Mr. J. h** not sul^ently attended 
Socrates says, that he was unwillihgly wise j but ne- to the Title of his Essay-—Tie ^ild Tenour Chris- 
. vertbeless wished that his'reasoniogB and discourses tianify. His attention is tqo much directed to ittc mild 
- should be certaia tod detepmuted, wd sot vagqp. He tenour of the l^ouic Dispensat^pn, and afterwivt(l» 
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distracted, and led away from the professed design of 
the volume, in order to introduce various anecdotes in 
Ecclesiastical History. His language also sometimes. 
wants a little of the simplicity of St. Paul, and is 
not always quite adapted to his subject; fur example. 

“ If it repugnant to Nature’s Charter far the soul to 
four out her soji Effissions at the call of vindictiee power ” 
(Page 8.) 

And again at Page 3— 

1/Ct Misfortune chase us to the steep, and cast us 
down the precipice! even tlicn in the gulf profound we 
still repose on the parental arm of Ih-ovidence. It is diiHcult 
not to dwell with a lingering cklight on words so effusive 
of consolation, that picture to our mind the soothing image 
of a mother sustaining in her arms, with a vigilance that 
never tires, her infant child.—If wc lead our atlcntioii to 
the seat that was directed to be placed above the Ark, we 
shall meet with an increasing evidence of the parent-le¬ 
nity of the universal P'ather. This local residence, where 
God was to commune with man, where liis awful presence 
was more immediately signified; this scat of a seemingly 
approximated observance, was not to assume the appearance 
of a tribunal; but was ordained to tak# the citcering ap¬ 
pellation of the mercy'Seat!" * 

Again, at page 6'— • 

In this portrait of the Deity, the awful attril^ites are 
cast into distance, and softened (like the extremities of the 
horizon) into an azure obscurity; while the attribute of 
mercy, as a principal feature, is brought eminently forward, 
to delight and detain the eye of gralitvAe.” 

Mr. J. follows Mr. Gibbon in reprobating the Cru¬ 
sades, we equally differ from both writers. These 
expeditions were productive of the greatest benefit to 
society: nothing Ctan be more false, or prejudied, than 
the light in which they have been placed both by Vol¬ 
taire, and by Gibbon, who condescended to follow him. 

But the most agreeable part of our task is to point 
out some of the interesting and excellent passages, 
which this little volume contains. The institution of 
the Knights of Malta is thus described.— • 

'* The coeval institution of the Knights of Malta must 
not be omitted in the narrative of manners, events, and 
esttblishments, which are not stamped with the seal of 
Christian philanthropy. The Order of Malta was indeed 

¥ (rfca in Its seniinal pflnciple, but vicious in its expansion. 

he Order was first known by the title of the eights 
'Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, was afterwards di^ 
tingiiished by the appellation of the Knkhts of Bhodcs, 
and then assumed the name of Malta. *^6 Knights ori¬ 
ginally formed themselves into an assodation for the gene¬ 
rous purpose of attending the sick, and relieving the poor. 
Several .persons of eminent birth, who had accompanied 
the illustrious Godefrey in the crusade, became members 
of this institution, and consecrated themselves at the altar 
of Charky to a perpetutl attendance upon the sick, the old, 
the indigent. Raymond Dupui, ajmtleman of C^uphiny, 
the first Grand Master of the Order, proposed to the 
Knif^ts to resume their military character, vnth a view of 
exerting Htonly againstMie infideU. He dividednhem into 
three classes; the fint diviuon consisted of the Knights 
distinguished their birth, and by their tank in the army; 
the second dik;siou was composial of priests, who were to 
minister as chapluns; the laymen, or serring Knij^ts, 
formed the third division. This wandering, semring mo¬ 
nastery was bound by the oaths of celibacy, obedience, 
and rqignation of herefiitaiy property- Not to dwdl on 
the heterogeneous assimilation of a monk aeldier, itvVW be 
aui&cieat to observe, that a solemn oigsgcment to wage yn 


eternal war was a deviation from the placid tenour of t)l« 
Evangelic r>age; and the cruelties exercised towards thu 
captives who refused to become Christiuis was blending 
monastic bigotry, with a systematic piracy. Yet Europe 
applauded tiie exploits of this military order; the sons of 
the nobility from every kingdom hastened to their banner; 
contributions flowed from every quarter; approbation and 
indulgences from Rome.” 

The character of^Montaigne is well drawn. 

" Montaigne, who was born ten years after the death of 
I Sadolcj^, was not only an ornament to literature, but also a 
strenuous advocate for revealed religion. The gentiemea 
of Port Iboyal (that neat of hornets) liave attacked his 
moral character as an author, but he has survived tlieix 
wounds. The Abbd Talbert, one of the preachers at th» 
rr^al chapel at Versailles, Hias ably vindicated die inemoy 
of this illustrious moralist in a pampldet published 1774. 

Without departing ffom the ritiuif economy of the estah* 
lished religion of his country, Montal^e reprobated eveij 
step diat led from Evangeuc forbearance to legal intole* 
ranee; he lamented the disasters that had fallen on his uit> 
happy couiitrymeri, ^he Eaudois} he said that religious 
errors were mostly grammatical, and did not obliterate dm 
main sense. 

" Montaigne was endowed with a penetrating and sdf« 
directed mind; French writen are under frequent obliga. 
tions to him, and some of dieir brightest passages arc iitd* 
more than transposidons froin his svorks, concealed in nio« 
dern phraseology; yet so concealed, that they still disclose 
their origin, and, liki^he gales in Milton’s Paradise, * whii« 
per whence they stole their balmy spoils.* 

“In turning our view from the restrictive tenets of monas¬ 
tic belief, anti from the rugged discipline of Calvinisdcal 
reform, our ruffled sensations are calmed when we perusn 
the soothing pages of this amiable moralist. He advises 
his reader to taniiliarize himself widi the idea of death, nto 
for the purpose of depressing, but of exalting the mind. 
By the improper Motion we entertain of the concluding pe¬ 
riod of our existence, we resemble, he says, the pssengeis 
111 a ship, to whom their native town, the well-known 
fields, and every endearing object appear to recode. Hence 
those clouds with which death is enveloped, and hence 
vtc shudder at the very name of death: whereas, he ob¬ 
serves, that if we were divested of acquired and artificial 
notions, we should look upon the close of life either as the 
period of a miserable existence, or the passage to a better. 
Consigning himself, with a generous confidence, to the 
mercy of his Creator, this illustrious moralist denominate! 
ehe last day - of existence * le moHre jour,’ the master day, 
to which all the preceding days refer, and to which drey 
bequeathed their litde portion of merit. 

<* Montaigne laments that melancholy is so frequendy 
the coropamon of virtue; he laments that the dudes of 
tdi^onare atdred in the garb of mourning; vibichbfl 
calls, ' sot et vilain ornement.' 

_ *' He directs (as lar as he is able) the tonour of his so¬ 
cial conduct to flow in harmony with these words.; * For- 
^e us our ueapaties as we roigive those who/trespoas 
agunst us;* whira words, he says, ddhote, thatwe most 
accept^le sicrifice we cai^make to our Creator is a heart 
pure of*malignity and fipe from the desire of revenge, 
a'* He d^recatea the custom yf impudiw every unfavour- 
a& incident to the vengeance of God. 'Jnia pme^l re- 
ctnence to the vindicuve ipteipondon of the Deity, di¬ 
minishes the 4ense of gradtude whidi is the germ of 
id^ioul affeodon. He jocularly complains of his cur/, 
who, when the frost hod touchto the good mao’s vines, 
attributes his misfortune to the vices of nis.parishioners. 

" He leprotoites the sevmty exeraied towards school-. 
bbys*. themQa ntnndist maintuned, that rigour was akin 
to dpalny, and impicMcd thy wal of on the pas*. 
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*hT and y<«ifhful mind. H<' wonld haw the schools strewed 
with Howcrs. mther than with the crira.son twins of brnkeii 
twls. Jleseished to see the wnhs enlivened with the festive 
forms of Flora, -of the f/races, aiul of the allegorical itnages 
of (tiiiity, S|iovl, tint! .loy. 

“ 'Hie etiiineiit cm'diictor of the school at Tunbridge, in 
his first volume on lilteial h'iducation, page S3, breaks out 
into a btaiitifiil and patheiic eiTttsion on this subject: 

Cbiltlren should not be punished for mere nccidents,, 
little noises occasioned bv high spirits, lapses of ineniorv. 
Forbid it Imuiaiiity! forbid it ye mothers! who have sehi^ 
your smiling pledges from your breasts; forbit it lie who 
took the infants up in his arms, laid his liaiids ^<pon them 
and hlesscil them!’ 

In deploiing the niisfortnnc of his times, guilty of civil 
war oet -LsiVuted by religious disr inctioiis, l^oiitaigne ptiints 
in strong terms the contrast of a pacific religion with a 
iiloody apostleship. 

“ lit recoiiiinending a reverential attention when we 
ccusr tiie .sacred pages, he says the reader should pr'-pare 
imsylf for that Ici'ture hy an elevation of soul, and itv 
repeating the words oronotirKvd at the altar, Surs^i/m ronla! 

“ This passagp .Mr. Uorke had plobalily in his recollec- 
titin, when at the close of his eloquent speech on tlic con- 
ciuatton with America he says: 

‘ If we are conscious of our situation, and glow with 
teal to fill our place as becomes our situiition iin<l ourselves, 
wc ought to auspiciate all Our proceedings on America ivith 
the olil -naming of the church, Sursuia curJa! We on/lit 
to elevate mir minds to the greatness of that trust to which 
the Older of Providence lias called iis.’ 

“ Montnigne was a favourite author of the celebrated 
Banoiv. 'I'iie liOndon edition of the Ess.-tys, published 
17.'»4, was piiiued from a cojiy which Iwd been in his pos¬ 
session, iinn some ({uolations were corrected in the in^ygin 
by the Doctor’s own li;jjid, &c.” 

Wf Iranscrilre the following opitiitvn with a perfect 
Cotrticiinn of its tiutli, and hope it will have a proper 
tveight on the generalit/ of clerical writers : « 

“ I now enter .mv protest against the expositions of thq 
New Testament with wliicli wc abound, Itceiuiie they w'eatl 
the mind fiom a more nutritive sustenance, the simple aiM 
^llecting language of our estahlislied version, 'rite expo- 
sitors oiler us for the Iteautifiil naroitive of the Evangelists 
a cold imitation, a diffuse iind liuiguid |>arody: they call to 
my recolfeetion a passage in Aristoplianes, wlierc, banter¬ 
ing the Atlicniaiis on tite eager attention they paid to lec¬ 
turers, to literary par.iphrasts, and proli.x interpreters, hci 
compares his countrymen to an infant who eaniiot rclisli 
his food unless it has been previously munched by the nurse. 

" I am happy to find tlic learned author of the'Philosophy 
of Rhetoric corresponding with my opinion; I transcribe 
the fullpwing passage from his vaiunblc work. After hav¬ 
ing quoted from St. Luke, ' Consider the lilies how they 
grow,’ f<tc. he adds, ‘ I^ct us here atlopt a little of the 
tasteless n^nner of modem paraphrasts by the substitution 
of more general terms, one of their many exivedients of 
infrigidaUiw; and list us observe the effect produced by the 
change. Consider the Sowers hpw they gradually increase 
in their size; they do tin manner of vi-vfk, and yet 1 declare 
to you, that no kmg whatever in his irK»t splendid habit ,>s 
dnssed up like tfiem. If then God in his providence dMh 
to adorn die vegetable productions, which conbnue a 
little time on land, and are afterwards pnt into the fire, 
bow much more will he provide clothing for ydu l~How 
spiritless io the same sentiment rendered by three stnall va¬ 
riations? The very particnlarizing of to-day and to-morrow 
is infinitely more expressive of transitorinefp than any de¬ 
scription wherein the terms are geoeial, tltiat can be sutf- 
.s^tnted in its^roota.'•• 
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! “I shall now adduce some citations illustrating mjt ob¬ 
jection to the l.iboura of the expositor, and shall transcribe 
them from the Exposition of ftlr. Gilpin, a gentlem.an to 
whom literature acknowledges various obligations; but the 
lyianny of a name must not overawe the investigation of 
truth. Although Mr. Gilpin is iny text, my d^uctions 
; apply to every expositor. ' 

“A licaiitifui eleg.tticc of expression frequently occurs 
in the Gospels, which no paraphrase can equal. 

“ St. Matthew, chap. V. ver. 27 . ‘ Ye have heard that 
it was said hv them of old time. Thou shall not commit 
adultery; hiu 1 s,tv unto voii, that vvhosricver lookeih oil .a 
woman to Inst after her, li.iih coininitted adultery with her 
already in his heart.’ «■ 

“ This hiillowed oKservation, flowing from the lips of 
purity, and clothed in a l.viigtt.ige exquisitely adapted to the 
thought, is thus remicretl Ivy ilie c.\p<isiior: 

“ ‘The Jewish dosiors coniine the seventh command¬ 
ment to the criinc of ad.iliery; but mv institutions go far¬ 
ther. They .set it giur.l upon tlic heart. The iinpurO 
thought, when cherished, becomes guilt.’ 

" St. Matthew, chap, i i. ver. li). ‘ l-iy not up for ynuN 
selves treasiire.s upon earth, wlierc moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and vvIk'tc thieves break through and steal: but 
lay up for Viviirselvcs ireastiris in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth eoiriiptr and where thieves do not break 
through and steal, b’lir where }uiir treasure is, there will 
}our hParl he also.’ 

" The liiiiiinous siin|>lieitv of this passage, ealoulaled to 
arrest the atienlion of a (hilil, ir> p-ii.iphrased in this ma'K- 
ner: ‘Thus spiritruliziiig vimr iiiiiuls, consider not your 
worldly goods as your treasures; they arc liable to itiaiiy 
accidents. But rousidcr the cnjoyrnonis of a blessed fu¬ 
turity alone in this light, vvliieh .are the only treasures not 
subject to ch.inge. And of ihi< be .assured, that wherever 
your treasure is, your heart auil it will alw.iys lie together.’ 

“ Is the iueleg-aiit eonvhinaiion of words iu the last lines, 
i/our heart and it icill ffwaus he tn^ether, easier of inter¬ 
pretation than the corrcs)>on(liiig pass,age in the Evangelist, 

‘ where your treasure is, there will your heart be also?’ 

“ Mr. Gilpin reni.irks, page the 22d, iliat * no exposi- 
fion can do justice to the firigm.al in the concluding vcrscS 
rtf the sixth chapter. But for the sake of uniformity,’ he 
adds, * I am obliged to iiitHlemize litem.’ 

“ Does not this aeknowledgment nainrally suggest tlid 
question, why a paraphrase is adopted which necessarily ex¬ 
cludes expressions and sentiments^^the best empowered ta 
awaken the finer 8:nsihillties ?" 


Mr. Editor, 

If the two following articles will suit thu purpose’ 
of your Jpumn], they are at yonr service. 

Your constant reader, P. 

'j 

On the Vaccine Jnonilaf'on. , 

When lo’s charms had amorous JovC estranged, 
Saturni.-i to a coW her rival changed: ' 

Then Venus cried, ‘ The bCautvyoii deface 

* Shall shidd the beauties of a iuture race, 

* Her favour’d offspring shall from earth removft 

* The direttfae of Beauty, Life, and Love, 

On the I stand til hmpedosa. 

It hks been supposed that T/impedosa, called by the 
Romans Lopedusa, is the Island of Calypso, the 
Ogygia of Homer. If it be so, it is very singular 
that it should have been mentioned in the same sen¬ 
tence with this country by Plutarch. In his tr^^atiseon 
the appearance of a lace tn the orb of the moon,' h4 
says . . • ■ = 


tmuATunr,, 
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nyiO'M ifiitfSt ftivTt ’BprrmMi aTttj^WH iTAiwti 

irj^ tVz i««>, 

" Ogygia is distant five days voyage from Britain, 
sailing to the westward." In an account published a lew 
years ago o( the Turkish dominions by Mr. Rston, our 
resident at Constantinople, there is a very favourable 
description of Lnmpcdosa, the possession of which is 
stated to have been mueh coveted by the Russians. 

Mr. F.niTOR, 

In turning over very lately a book which had not 
been opened for some years, the manuscript of the 
following fragment prescnted^itself j if you think it 
worth a place in your Journal, the owner may perhaps 
find his own restored. I am your's, &c. 

L. Y. 

• • « « 

I/;t me ascend thy radiant r.sr. 

And whirl to distant Tchilminar, 

Whose ruin’d fanes with wild amaze 
Till the lost travcllcr’.s c.arncst gaze, 

Ry dubious glimpse of labouring ^oon. 
Disastrous roaming night’s high noon. 

'J'licri- check our speed,*and pacing slow. 

About ihf tnoiildrring precincts go ; » 

Till gliding o’er the mountains near, 

* Some serviceable Ginn ajipear, 

And, pointing to the rixky vval^ 

Disclose its sriilptur'd portal small. 

Inspii'd by 'fhee. I’d onward hie. 

And Seek audaciously to spy 
I he bidden sul'lernncous eaves. 

Which constant clear Kiilisnilr laves. 

'I'hcu dauntless pass the piiiar.t nine 
Inscribed with mttny .1 mystic line, 

'J’ill .dl before mv vvond'ring eyes 
The throne, of Suleiman arise, 

M'lih loofs enibovved of solemn skate, 

On cliif.t’ring columns hugely great. 

Stupendous arches vaulting high, 

’Where crc.sseis tuirikUng^iiock the skyj 
Xxing aisles of dim religious hue. 

That all concentring Iwul the view. 

To pau.se upon a woiidcrous dome 
OVr-pictur’d with events' to come j 
Sights that each trembling sense appal. 

And cv'ry mental pow’r enthrall, 

’{'ill lecoHectjott scarce cau give 
The soul intrans’d to say, I live— 

Live, tq survey the cmerat sheene 
That gleams frolh lucid shrines serene. 

Where the sage prophet’s corse is laid, 

1 o whom vouchsafed immortal ai4 
Tlie Perils in propitious hour, , 

By whose cabalistic pow’r 
Marble mountains rent in twain. 

Withheld no variegated vein. 

To guami eaeli maze, and freckful hall, 

Wltere, prompt to hear ih’ Knchantei’s call, 
fi|fange r.tntastic atea are done, 

By antic sprites tliat dread the suiu • 


N0TICF5. • 

Society or Antiquaries, Mav f6. —At this meeting 
was read, a paper on an Hterogfvuhir, representing the 
Winds ill Hgypt, from titsier 10 renUT.isf-—AIsoj a se¬ 
cond Paper on an Antique I.anip, noticed in a furuier 
Number. 

^_In the course of last year a colossal stntne of the present 
King of .Sjiain, was cast in bron/e at Mexico, by Dr, 
Hamel Tol/o, clirecloj of tlie Academy of Seulptu’i.', at 
theexpenee of the Marquis dc Ikaneirurtc, bile viceroy of 
^cxico.^ 

Mr. Sewergin, member of the .Arademv of Sciences at 
Petersburgh\ has published in tlie Husslan language— 
" Travels in the IFrstern Prnvinres of Itiisyiit," 

MJN}iERS. “ 

AFTF.R having continned these •lucubr.itinns on 
common life and manners for nearly half a ye.ir, not, 
we trust, with the disapprobation of oiir readers* wo 
should be«orryif the unfortumate revolution which 
has taken place in public afiairs, among its other ^lll•^t 
consequences, shall have the effect to alienate us fronj 
an attention to the les.ser duties, and convert us into a 
nation of stern politicians. As we devote the various 
departments of our Journal to the i/inajvhl a^imt 
hmines, we hope that we shall still find some who 
have a few minutes leisure to aecompany us in these 
humbler walks, and relax from their graver studies in 
the amusements of domestic life. 

Politics, indeed, as.the science of government and 
warfare is usually called, forms a very conspicuous 
char.ietcrislic of English maimers, and about a cen¬ 
tury ago was a favourite topic with the Essayists; and 
that the rage is ^ot much diminished, the last six 
w'eeks have sufficiently demonstrated. But although 
can boast of many characters among us w ho be- 
lijng to the family of Addison’s < ’plmlsterer, yet we 
additional inducements and incilcmenls to the 
' stufiy of politics, with which he was un.irquaintcd. 
His anxieties seem pure and disinterested ; the crown 
of Poland was a serious object with him, and the 
letters from Bender afforded matter of real anxiety; 
he felt .til the horrors of a storm in tliuBl.ack .sea, and 
hi^ loyalty to the king of Sweden deprived him of hit 
•wits. Ill our days our anxieties, without being lest 
acute, are fixed on one subject, and every piece of 
news is good or bad,only as it affects the funds, al> 
though we know that these same funds have long 
been under the management of a set of worthy gtiptle- 
men, who at the subscription houses in St. James’s- 
street, or in the booths at Newmarket, would bo 
called by a name of a very unseemly kind. In the 
time of the upholsterer the qnchlion vwis, IVhat news f 
in our days it«is. How are : 

We hifVe, howevqj, sofhe jiolitieians who still bc^ 
lonw to the old school, and arq at any time ready tft 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes, that is, to quit their 
lawfll employments and get drunk, in pursuit of the 
nevvA of die day; men who atfect a wonderful con» 
oern for tne alfeirs of the nation, while they neglect 
their own, are most skilful- financiers, exccpt*when 
they are entrusted with money and fully capable of 
governing kingdoms, although they show neither 
power nor wisdom in their own families. In former 
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days such men were allowed to exert their imaginary 
powers, and demonstrate their ideal wisdom for the 
benetit of clubs and alehouses, but of late years, the. 
disturbers of mankind set them upon other employ¬ 
ment, and finding them apt tools for delusion and 
mischief, created from them a (W/jv of Noii-Confenti, 
whose contrivances it became necessary for govern¬ 
ment to prevent or suppress. 

Of real palri<jt.s, the race, wo hope, is far fronf 
extinct; but of tnlkhr' pati'ots there arc perhaps 
fewer tlian in former days. Indeed they are'not tliA' 
sort of deceivers who are likely to lust l^g in any 
country. Their artificesIxjcame every day more diffi¬ 
cult to conceal, and the numerous it^tances of apos* 
tacy which the present rcigtl otily has exhibited, have 
operated as ennoux of a ilicnm, by which a new at¬ 
tempt to delude,thc populace' may easily be detected. 
We would not, however, be thought to insinuate that 
the pge of political imposture is entirely gone. The 
propagation of ignoramuses is not yet so sufficiently 
checked as to produce that happy effect, and we still 
have a numerous populace who believe obstinately in 
Cite very impositions which they see every day exposed. 

The slight-of-hand tricks of the hustings are yet i 
wonderful in their eyes, and they are as ready to be ' 
taken in by a speech-maker,, as by a ring-dropper. 
Of this we had very recently so many instances at an 
election not many miles from t&wn, as to induce the 
belief that the humbug-days of Wilkes were returned, 
with their full complement of cnedulity. 

It would be, particularly at the present crisis, of 
great utility to the country, if those who talk p^jilitics 
would occasionally^ contrive to act politics. But 
unfortunately political zeal evaporates in talking, as 
the w rath of some part of a certain sex is said to do 
in scolding. In the late memorable contest, we fiu- 
quently observed that public alarm and anxiety wem 
only words to express a certain jargon borrowed 
news-papers and sfieeches, in which neither the he^ 
nor the un(ler.stan(ling had any share. Even religion, 
the most saert'd of all duties, and social order, the 
principal beauty of human life, were mere cant in 
the mouths of pjc«)ftigates and rakes, who were per¬ 
petually insultiFfg decency in private, or exposing in 
assemblies and courts of justice their crimes agaiilst 
the laws of God and man. It must be confessed, 
indeed, such cant was not peculiar to this country, or 
rather perhaps we borrow^ it from the enemy, who 
perpetually told us they were fighting for a republic, 
and now assure us that they have acquired liberty. 

It has long been a mistake to confine hypocrisy to 
religion only, while there is an hypocrisy in political 
feelings, which, is ■ far more common, because far 
more profitable. It is truly laughable, for example, 
to see a man quit Newmarket or the gaming-table, to 
cry for an hour over the inlipending dangers of bis 
country, and return aghin to the sport with redoulSled 
ardour. Nor less hnighable is it, when a patriotC)ro- 
fesses to have profited by experience, and to see th\igs 
in quite a dififerenl light, by virtue of an appointment 
announced in the Gazette. '* Such men." says an 
eminent writer, “ may be convinced, but tliey do not 
come honestly by their conviction." It is a good sign 
when a man is the better for a eUange in his ppinious., 
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but it is suspicious when he becomes at the same time 
richer. Where wealth is tlic end proposed by public 
services, there is generally a wilful perversion of in¬ 
tellect; and Sir RonEBX Walpolk, one of the 
greatest statesmen of the last century, who found it 
necessary sometimes to employ that,species of influ- 
ence, declared that it was often more expensive to 
make a man rote with his consicicncc than against it. 

The time, liowevcr, is now come when these in¬ 
ferior and baser considerations will give way to a sense 
of general danger, not expressed in words, but in ac¬ 
tions, with an honest feeling, and an independent 
spirit. The voice of. faction, we trust, will no 
longer be heard; at no former period of our history 
could that voice sound more harsh and grating in the 
ears of an Englishman, than at present.—But perhaps 
we are wandering out of the record, or invading the 
province of our colleague in this Journal, by these 
remarks. 

The world of pleasure, it is more within our pro* 
vince to remark, has been disturbed in some degree 
by the change*: in public aiFaira. Those who were 
beginning' to be so enraptured with the gaieties of a 
French metropolis as tC' fix their winter and spring 
residence there, have been obliged to leave it with a 
precipitation extremely vulgar and troublesome,* The 
amicable interchange of fashions and follies mus^ be 
again interrupted, and we are driven within the 
narrow resourcifJ of Bond-street or Pall-Mall, and 
obliged to feed on our own discoveries and scanty in¬ 
ventions. The rivalship we had begun, and whicii, 
according to all accounts, promised to end in a de¬ 
cided superiority in our favour, is now left without a 
determination. What follows, but that we become 
melancholy, give »p ail tlie pleasures of masque¬ 
rades, fetes, public breakfasts, routs, and subscription- 
balls, in order to economise, and answer the demands 
wiiich our country will soon make for the general de- 
. fence ? 

In answer to this question, we have only to appeal 
to past experience, and we hope not witliont a con¬ 
soling eficct. Although the late war was attended 
with conmderahle expence, ani^ some occamnul losses 
and disappointments, it did not very impertinently 
interfere with the subjects we have just enumerated ; 
and we are greatly mistaken if during its progress 
the world of fashion did not acquire a higher degree 
of importance than in former days. It was during 
I the invasion of Germany, luV Switzerland, that 
not only the numbers which assembled at routs were 
given to the public, but even the names of the parties; 
and it was between the battle of Marengo and the 
Northern confederacy, that the pleasures of a card- 
party first received me protection of constables and 
Bow-street officers. It was when Europe 'Wbis over¬ 
run by .the modem Goths and Vandals, that ahxiety 
for admittance to a ball or a masquerade drove some 
to the desperate resource of forgery, and what had 
been hitherto confined to bank notes and India bonds, 

* This remark shows that in these wonderful times we know not 

what a day may bring forth." The day after this was written, we 
learned that all the Engfish in France had been arrested by order of 
tlie. First Consul. Perhaps, before Bur readers have psqised these 
lines, he may have repealed tins decree. Such changes, Pr, WUUs 
says, are not uncomiaon, , 
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was now employed to smuggle a domino, or partake 
of a dance. I'hcse are but a few of the remarkable 
coincidences between the events of war, and the arts 
of peace, which took place during the late contest, 
and we are persuaded that our readers cim recollect 
many more as striking. In particular, they must 
remember, that "by the singular ingenuity of our dra¬ 
matic managers, a day of thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for the mercies of the nation was made, literally, 
to end in a farce. 

There appears no great reason, therefore, for des¬ 
pondence, or to suppose that lowness of spirits must 
necessarily result from the ('ontents of the liondon 
Gazette, or the Hamburgh mail. The world of 
fashion is insulated from the cares of states and nations. 
It has its peculiar anxieties, but they interfere not 
with the affairs of the held or the camp. It has its 
overtures, its projets, and contreprojeht, and its trea¬ 
ties, but the objects of them are neither peace, in¬ 
demnity, nor security. It troubles not itself about 
islands, colonies, or foreign settlements, and has been 
known to be more zealous aboiU the r-'itu of a coach- 
ttand, than the quanhim of a subsidy. There can bo 
no doubt, indeed, that it woyld repel an invasion, or 
any attempt to encroach on its privileges, but such 
invasions and such attempts are not of the kind tVhich 
mav probably hereafter alarm our coasts, and be dis¬ 
sipated by our navy. R. S. 


,POI.lTICS. 

IT is not a fhir statement with regard to Malta, 
which is made by the gentlemen who think that hos¬ 
tilities have been precipitated. We are not plunged 
into war on account of Malta. V might, and would 
have been given up frankly, had France shewed a dis¬ 
position to friendship and peace, a disposition in 
which we could confide, a disposition to correspond 
with us in mutual civility. But if the evacuation of 
Malta be only to afford facilities to the French to do 
intended mischief to us, if the evacuation of Malta 
is to be followed by the capture of India, then it is 
for India that we go to war, not for Malta. It will 
not probably be said that India is a portion of the in¬ 
terests of this country, too insignificant to deserve the 
cxpence and hazard of a war. It is not probable 
that this will be said, even by those who do not think 
that India is a vital principle of the British grandeur 
and power. , 

It cannot be denied that evidence of hostile inten¬ 
tions may be received, so strong as to authorize in a 
<state measures of prevention still stronger than the 
retention of Malta. A fatal stroke may be aimed at a 
nation either secretly or openly, which nothing but 
tiic rapid and violent movement can ward off. 
A stroke n^ay be meditated too as well as aimed, anc 
it may be wise to arrest the arm even before it is 
lifted. The intention therefore of France to do evi 
to this country, and the degree in which this hostile 
intention may be carried into effect, without our im¬ 
mediate interference, are the questions on which the 
wisdom of the nation is called to decide. 

It is rfitax that the 'Evidence of hostile intentton, 
which is not manifeited by a decisive act or declfh’a- 


tion, but to be gathered from a long course of actinnf 
where a multitude of circumstances are to bo accurate- 
. y weighed, and a geucrkl estimate formed of tlieiu 
all taken tf^ether, is an extremely nice and iliflieult 
subject. To such, circu.mstauces one man attaches 
one degree of importance, and a dilferent man an¬ 
other. If w'c consider how diihenlt it is to reconcilo 
the opinions of two men on many very simple points 
^f ordinary life, we»shall not he suipiised to liitd it 
difficult to reduoe all men to one opinion on so compli- 
%ated atid delicate a question, as whether the os idenca 
furnished by Franco of mischievous intentions against 
this country, be gRMt enough to require hostilities as a 
measure of pr^^^‘ulion ’ 

Mr. Fox says, that Franco has disclosed a wish to 
have Egypt; but that a wish is not necessarily tol- 
lowed by an enterprise for its gr^fificntion ; that a 
plan was formed by France? in IfSh’, for obtaining 
F^gypt, and that tl'.c ministers of that time, iusteqd of 
going to war, negotiated a commercial treaty with 
France. Perhaps they did very right; and yet it may 
be true, that the very wish to have Kgj-pt at present 
may be a sufficient cause of war. If at that period so 
many difficulties opposed the execution of the plan that 
it was impossible to take place even if we did ncjt in¬ 
volve ourselves in the business; and if, on the present 
occasion, nothing is interposed between the wish and 
the gratification, unlc*ss we interpose ourselves, vi here 
is the similarity of the two cases ? Men, in one sense 
of the word wish, tngy be said to wish for every thing 
which they have not. And in that sense there are 
manj wishes which arc not at all to be regarded. 
Any man may wish for the money in my pocket. 
Tliat gives me no uneasiness. But if I know that 
any man wishes (?> jiick my pocket, it is necessaiy'to 
b'» on my guard against him. If, however, I know, 
''hat he has no chance of getting me in a situation to 
cTx'opiplish his design, still I pay very llllle attention 
to the circumstance. Hut if 1 come to be so placed 
with regard to him, that my {xicket is at his mercy 
unless 1 clap my hand on it, and denouiice him to ail 
around me, 1 take these necessary precautions. Is not 
France then in this last situation of the pickpocket? 
Or does Mr. Fox say that France is no pickpocket, 
bht an honest woman, and though she had her hand 
in our pocket, she would not take out a farthing ? 
Mr. Fox does not say so. He knows that France not 
only wishes to obtaiA Egsqtt, but wills the means, and 
will not be restrained by the consideration of^their 
honesty or dishonesty, whenever she conceives them 
to be in her power. We wish that any one would 
point out to us what is to prevent France from taking 
possession of Egypt if \i'e do not. It is not her interest, 
says Mr. Fox, and her expedition to Egypt was a very 
impolitic, meksure. In our opinion, too, it is very 
unwise in the pickpocket to be a thief, and we are 
peikuaded that honesty is thd best policy: But this 
opinion wHl not protect our pockets as long as the 
thi'T thinks otherwise. We are decidedly of opinion, 
that wert Egypt voluntarily given up to Franc<^, she 
ought, in sound policy, to refuse it. But <do the 
rnlersofFrance think so? Mr. Fox adds, that Bona¬ 
parte tells us itds not necessary for him to go to war 
to obtain Egypt, because it must fall to him witlxjut 
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» war. Hrreriirnis the answer. Since in our opi¬ 
nion that fall would be to us very injurious, we must 
take what stops are neecstary to prevent it. 'l'l)e_ 
retention of Malta is considered as that step. But if 
you rt;t.aiii that, says Bonaparte, T go to war with you. 
On what account ? On account of Egypt undoubtedly 
Ot wh.at utility is Malta to France on any other 
ground .> Docs she for any peacetul purp<r'-e want a 
new harbour in the Mediferrattean, ixi.sscssiug such* 
admirable ones already } The imj»rlance which France 
attaches to our evacu.ilion of Malta,—this siiij,le cir-r 
cumstaiu'e is in our opinion the strongest possildc 
proof of her hostile (ic.iigiis against Ezvpli and the 
expedition with which she means to (uif themin exe¬ 
cution. • 

But here Bonaparte talks of the non-fiilfilmcnt of 
treaties; and mjgnaniiiiousl/ resolves to go to war 
rather than permit so tile a precedent to Ihj set in the 
oational transactions ol Europe ; nay to run the extra¬ 
ordinary risk of one hundred to one of destroying 
himself and his army, that he n.ay resist so infamous 
a species of conduct. Virtuous, consisteut gentle- 
Aiin! With wh.it delicacy and strictness lia.s be 
conducted himself hy the faith of tmaties in the ntfairs 
of Holland atul Switzerland! What an admirable 
guardian of the public virtue of Europe hare we got 
in this conscientious, honourable person! His con¬ 
duct puts us in mind of the stnuapet who attacked an 
innocent woman on the slander of some improper be¬ 
haviour. If I were guilty, says the innocent woman, 
you, of all others, should be the last to except to me. 
What! says the other, have not I been known to be 

a common w-for these twenty years j and nave 

you or any one else a title to reproach me? 

Jojtuss'.e, however, whether a fair review of the 
circumstances of the case will not provo Bonaparte, 
not the Kiiiisli ministers, to be alone guilty of in¬ 
fringing the iieaty of Amiens. It has been long 
public law of Europe, and is received at this luomenl 
as a just principle of action by all her greatest states¬ 
men, that an .aggression made by any of the greater 
powers upon any of the smaller, authorises the inter¬ 
ference of other powers, even with hostilities, if these 
be necessary. This principle is deri\ed from the idea, 
and is supported by the truth, that :in aggression upo.i 
the smaller states is in fact an act of hostility against 
tlie general peace, and by consequence against the 
immediate interests of each partichlar state. Accord¬ 
ing to this piinciple, when France seized upon Pied¬ 
mont,' Parma,'and Placetilia, she was guilty of an act 
of hostility against Great Britain, as completely as if 
she bad landed ‘.?0,t)Ut> men in Ireland to assist (he 
rebels. Had France immediately upon signing the 
detinitive treaty recommcticed lioslilities by such an 
net, would she not have completely atinu)led that 
b'Caty ? and before we could iiavV taken any steps to 
chastise her, would it nave been necessary to ship 
ourselves of every advantage which we had consented 
to resign as the purchase of peace ? No, by thefrst 
act of hostility site forfeited all claim to demand the 
reouncktion of these advantages, and the lirst measure 
to be tak^n for our own security wa-s to coohrm 
ourselves in the possession. Even IV^r. Fox allows, 
ip the most lull and explicit terms> that aggres¬ 


sions upon the smaller slates call upon the greater 
states for resistance, and justify hostilities; bec;;u.-.e 
such aggressions arc in fact hostilities .igaiii't tbese 
states. VVhy then docs he oppo-e waragaiiu-t France, 
on account of her behaviour iti HolLnd, Switzerland, 
and Italy? not because sucli war would be unjust; 
that ho never insinuates, but bHc.fl.ise we cannot 
remedy the evil by going to war ; licc.suse our powers 
.ire not applicable to that particular piirpo-c. But if 
you can, says he, associate with y(iui>-cKe-i another 
power whose resources are suited to that jimpose, .is 
Russi.r, make use of his peaceable end'-jvours to 
obtain your end, if it gan be obtained by ijcac'eab'e 
endeavours ; if not. join your forces to his to |■c^trlill 
by violence the ambition of Frmce, and to secure tins 
inilcpendance of Holland, Switzerland, ami tbC inn- 
ijuillity of Flurope. Such langiuage implic'., iu the 
clearest manner, that the bcb.isiourof Fraute i’. Hol¬ 
land, Switzerland, and Italy, w.is in reality hostility 
against every other state in Europv^; against u, by 
contequence among the rest; entitled us therefore to 
make use ot all the right-, of war in our ov.m l)eh.ilf, 
of which the retention of the adv.iiitages in our haiuls- 
wasone; and to make use of those rights of war 
with the more cx|)edition, as wc were the most imme¬ 
diately threatened by France. 

As to the value of .Mtilta as a bulwark of Rgvjst, 
and of Egypt ns a bulwark of ludia. vie think that 
doubt may very •easonably be eiitertained. It h.t-s by 
no luaans been made out to ottr satisfaction tb.ii .Malta 
contributes to the defence of Egypt, or Egyjrt to the 
defence of India. But at the same tiiiio, as little Ins 
it been made out that they do not so couiribute. 
Now, in true policy, this very doubt is a motive for 
war in their defence, as strong as ilie actui.l know¬ 
ledge of their utility; because .so long as the\ arc not 
proved to be useless, it is to bo prc.sumcd that they 
are not so; and because it would be wretched to ex- 
,po.se ourselves to the uncertain chance of culs, when 
we have it in our power to exclude even that chance. 

Doubts too have been entertained with regard to 
the value of India, ajul of all distant colonies to tliei 
power and happiness of the mother-country. Ihis i* 
a question too oxtensire to be investigated ui llie pre¬ 
sent di.scussion. Bui fortunately it is not necesHary. 
For no one will s.ay that on the strength of these 
doubts we should give India to France, if she is 
|>leas^ed to desire it. 'I'lie second part of tins alieriinlivts 
is to defend it by whatever ineans we possess. Tho 
sentiments of our enemy deserve some attention. Now 
unquestionably it is not obscure that Emnce considers 
India as a grand source of the power of this country ; 
that she considers the possession, of Egypt as a 8te|> of 
great consequence in her own passage to this iiu • 
{mrtaiit acquisition ; and that she considers .......... 

our bauds as a mighty barrier in her way. But moio 
on tills point is unnecessary; for no one iiisiiui.ite» 
that every effort which Britain can make ouglit not 
to be used to keep India out of Uie hands- of France, 
India stands so high in the estimation-of our country¬ 
men, it has turned so much into a particular channel 
the industry of this country, that a sudden change 
witl||i«gard to it, would prooiice, the utmovt disorder 
and mUcluef. Were.it even proved tu be a weu.upow 
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the body politic, which is exhausting its vital jnu es, i, 
ibc patient might bleed to death, were it cut olF tty j 
tlie stroke of an enemy's sword, instead of the slow i 
and cautious knife of the anatomist. i 

'I lie qiie-<tiun of Malta, then, is in our opinion j 
clearly decided without .iny reference to the dispiit.,ble | 
articles of provocation, or right between the two, 
coiintiies 'I'he positive acts ol Fiance with regard ' 
to her weak neighbours transferred to cvei y sute in | 
Lurope the rights of wat again.st her. il' they chose 1 
to Use them ; and her decl.iu'd intentions with regard i 
to a gieat and lavouiile lu.iiicli of the inieresis of tliis 
country, did not leave the use of these r’ghfs a matter 
of option with us, but imposed it upon us as a matter 
of strict necessity, as an uiiaviiid.ilde measure of se¬ 
curity to a vital part, in the esiim.ition of the greater 
p.utof our eounirymeu, of the briti.sh empire. 

Let us listen, however, to the objeelions which 
have been made to the stress l.iid vipim the other 
charges .against France in the present dispute. Mr. 
Fox went so far as to say th.il the guar.iiilee with 
regard to Malta was not an essential comliiinn in the 
Stipul.itions of the treaty of. 7 \miens; and ‘hat if the 
othiT conditions were fnlfiljcd wo were bnuiul to 
evacuate the island, whether any guarantee was ob¬ 
tained or not. We will venture to say, that if'Air 
Fox understood thus the tieaty of Amiens, he was 
th^oiily man in his Maje-ty's dnmiiiion.s who did .so. 
Sure we are, that his lellow-subjeets : -garded tlie gua¬ 
rantee as the most important point in those stipula¬ 
tions; and that vvichuiit that point they believed it 
might as well have been given to France at otice. 
The other conditions were, that it should he occupied 
by Neapoliiaii troops till arrangements could be made 
tor delivering it to the knights ot St. John; tli.it it 
should then be surrendered to the knights, and the 
Neapolitans i^uil the island. If no further stipulation 
remained, it is clear that the island was given up in 
full sovereignty to the Knights. They were entitled, 
thcrutore, to transfer that si.»vereignty to whomsoever 
they plea.sed. That both their interest and inclination 
Would quickly lead them to make th.it transfer, and 
to make il to France, is a point t^iat docs not admit of 
dispute. If Mr. Fox llien knew that,it was even a 
subject of doubt whether the iadcpendance of Malta 
was not a necessary safeguard of our Ea.st India pos¬ 
sessions, and interpreted as above tlie treaty of 
Amiens, what words can expre.ss the nature of his 
conduct ill voting for the treaty of Amiens; in not 
explaining to his countrymen, w'hat flicy did not un¬ 
derstand, that they had undertaken to give up Malta 
without any guarantee ? But we do not believe tliat 
Mr. Fox so interpreted the treaty of Amiens, when 
he voted for it; we do not believe that such is his in- 
t:;, even now; we are persuaded that it was 

only the inconsiderate assertion of the ardour and 
hurry of debate. At any rate be need not exp.’cl 
many converts to the doctrine that the jKJrfortnance of 
any two conditions of a contract, supersedes the ne¬ 
cessity of performing a third, vviven tjiat third is the 
most im|H)rlant of all, and the other two are of no 
use without it. 

Mr. Fox said, that the commercial agents ought to 
have been turned out of the country, and then rc- 


, monstr.iiu'f* nude. 'Very true-. 'Put is tlic mission 
I of agents, who ought to be turned out of the couiitiv, 
and of whose mission anv.iceoiint is given to von per¬ 
fectly migatory, and obviously false. ti<* I'.uise of sus- 
pii ivuf, no symptom, taken with other evidence, of 
evil designs in agit.itioii liy the emintrv gmlty of such 
a breach of all deeeney as to send you llie.se insidious 
inmates ? 

• N\’<‘ agree with Mr. Fox that (he demand ic.spect- 
ing the liberty, or if any one i-liiises, the liceniions- 
iiess otsdie piess,- was to be despised for its ignoraiii'c, 
and tl.itly rellised. Knt is the spiiit which aicoiiipa- 
iiicd that (Umand nothing in the cslnnatioii of a wi.sa 
man ? Tlie spirit which couKl ilict.ite towards a great 
nation siiih a'speech as» thi.s, *■ Alter some i>t’vour 
favourite laws that yon may avoid my ili'plB.isuie,’' 
are tlieic no ciieunisi.rtices which could render thu 
spirit an object of some regard ? It you know by 
other evidence that tlie paity who uses suvh l.ingnagi* 
e.irneslly desiics to injiiie you, does not such .Trro- 
gance eleJlly indie.iti th.il he now thinks himself not 
far from tlie point of lieing able to injure )oii.* 
Docs it not iheveloie cal! upon-you to .stainl vigilantlf 
on your guard? As the same obseivations apply ti» 
ilie interference with regard to the exiled princi s, wi*. 
think it mineecssary to repeat tlieni. It isiiot the do- 
mand w'hii h is worth a moment s-ri'gard ; hut what 
the man, vviio can ‘hink himself entitled to iiiuku: 
such a (ll■mand, is likely to attempt. 

Ihinkiiig It unnecessary to rejic.it the ob'scnatioii*. 
vvhi< Il have been so often made on the diffiient indi- 
ealions of hostile design manife.sted by Fr.ince, vva 
shall 'only call tlie atleiuion ot onr re.uleri to a tact, 
which we arc surprized ha.s not bdlm brought forward 
already, and whitli, in our opiniiiii. did it si.iivd 
singly, ought to excite watchful solicitude, but winch, 
C'vrroboraied by so many other concordaut tesiiinomcs, 
speaks a language not to be mi.sundei stood. Tlio 
ti'st year of the French republic coiic'eriiing which 
a.iy distinct account has been made np of the dif- 
lerent articles of the public expeiice, is the yc.ir p, 
the last ycMr of the war. In that year the whola 
charges for the army amounted to 'J >ii,()i.t‘,(,'0() Ir.incs, 
and tor the n.ivy .4),CiiO.OtJt) francs. The next year 
wf.8 the first of the peace ■, and as the accounts of iha 
army hud to be wound np, and the troops to be drawu 
within the territory of the repuhlie, and as an ex- 
IH’iisive exjvcdition was fitted out to the West. Indies, 
it was not to be supposed that this department of ex¬ 
pence could be much, if any thing, reduced during 
that year. Accordingly tlie expence of the army fell 
only to ilOjOOUjOOO francs, and that of tins navy rosa 
considerably, to 10.0,000,000 francs. But during tita 
next year, when all extr.iordinary expi nces weise re¬ 
moved, a very material reduction miglit have beea 
expected. What thed is titc fact ? In the budget for 
the current year, publi.shed in the heginoitig of March, 
insterl of ^his considerable reduction, we find a. 
credl opened for the expences of tiie army of 
f3,v;00,0'.»0 francs and for those of the lutvy of 
12 (),0<)0,t)00 francs. In a tiiiw tif profound puacit 
we find the charge for the army r.iiiied above ita. 
amount in the most expensive year of the war. But 
the navy is the must extraordinary circumstance. 
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The sum demanded for the service of the navy during 
the present year is considerably more than one third 
greater than the expence of Che navy in the last year 
of the war. We may forbear if we please to give the 
first blow, but unquestionably we cannot consider a 
neightfour of this kind as in a state of peace; and 
we cannot forbear making such provision against his 
blows, as must render the state of peace not much 
less exhausting than the state of v'ar. 

Is it then our opinion that war is the only means of 
that security which we seek, and that no teems ofrj 
accommodation ought to be listened to ? Unquestion¬ 
ably not. We are of opinion that terms ofi'llccommo- 
dniioii ought not only to be received, but '.o be courted. 
We are of opinion that nations ought to act towards 
one another with that magnanimity which distin¬ 
guishes the accopimodation of differences between 
two wise men in private life ; of whom he who is the 
most eager to exchange explanations, to forget inju¬ 
ries, *and to smooth the way to a good understanding, 
is universally regarded as the nic-.t noble-minded, the 
most heroic, and most honourable. Nothing farther 
obght to be required from France, than what is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to our security; and every caution 
should be taken to put her pride and vanity to the least 
expence possible, in giving up those means of security. 
At the same time we are very much afraid that the 
vanity of that country is blown up to such a size, that 
she will not consent to give up the securities which 
we ought to receive; we believe that this vanity makes 
both the nation and its chief edneeive that they may 
sequire a new triumph by prevailing over this country, 
anti that they would rather deprive us of the secuVitics 
which we have, th/in allow us any new ones. We 
fear, therefore, that it is only the dear bought expe¬ 
rience of another war which can convince France that 
her late successes were more the effect of accideht 
Ilian of strength, that it is her real interest to be 
quiet, that she must expose her weakness by 
contest, and entail on herself that weakness for many 
years to come, by wasting the last remains of 
national wealth, and the seeds of future improvement. 

There is one event capable of imposing a check 
upon the spirit of that country; we mean the 
effectual interference of a powerful arbitrator. Eyery 
man must rejoice to learn that the Emperor of Russia 
has in part engaged himself in this character. We do 
sincerely hope that this prince will feel it to be be¬ 
neath his dignity to interfere in a low and subaltern 
capacity, with some cold and vague proposition, 
which can do no good. If he speak at all, he ought 
to speak the language, not of one who ought to dic¬ 
tate, for that be has no title to do; but of one who 
has a right to ‘be heard with attention and respect; 
of one to whom tlte repose of Europe is not indif¬ 
ferent ; and who has an interesfe>and a doty In repres¬ 
sing the efforts of those who put it in daDger.e If 
this monarch do interpose heartily, if he shew Aim- 
self to be in earnest for the preservation of peaks, if 
he be prepared to consider as his enemyctne party 
which shall refuse to submit to reasonable terms of 
accommodation, we do not yet despair; peace may 
still be restored, may bo established more strong and 
perfect than it has Utherto been. Rut from all that 
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we have yet been able to learn we do not feel ouf 
selves entitled to conclude that this prince is likely to 
interfere with that interest which is necessary to give 
effect to his mediation. We fear that he regards the 
quarrel too much as a quarrel whose effects belong only 
to Great Britain and to France, and with w’hich their 
neighbours are very little concerned. • If this be the 
case, we consider war as inevitable. The pretensions 
of France and England cannot be adjusted without it. 


NOTICES. 


The Lite revolutionary commotions at Naples have found 
an historiographer in an nionyMioua French writer, who 
has lately published, " M^moircs pour servir h Fhislmre 
des dfrnicres revolutions de Naples, &e. recueillis par 
B.N.,.,, Ummn oculaire," This “ t^moin oculaire" htis, 
however, scarce any other merit than to relate with a tole¬ 
rable share of impartiality events recorded in Kazetles and 
news-papers, with the cxraption of a few facts less known; 
for instance, that the Court at Palermo took but little 
notice of the insurrection organised int'alabrla in favour of 
the King by the famous priest Rinaldi, and returned no 
answer to his prdjiosals, until they were at last taken up by 
Cardinal Iluiio, of whom the author draws a very unfa¬ 
vourable picture, and theirvuccess powerfully promoted by 
his pmonal appearance in Calabria. 

We learn from Ru$.sia, tliat the Bull, received from 
Borne under the reign of Paul I. which sanctions the ca¬ 
nonical existence of the Order of Jesuits in th.it counl^*, 
has lately been puMished, and that the order enjoys at pre¬ 
sent the same protection which it experienced under the 
preceding reign*. Father Gruher, rertor of the Petersburgh 
college, succeeds the late General of the order, whose see 
is at Polocz, and his successor at Petersburgh is Father 
Hochhichlcr, late Professor at Augsburgh. The Emperor 
has also directed the Senate to consider of the best means 
of forming settlement;, of missionaries on tlie borders of 
China. 
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1 . Oil thf Tluiirjj of' Sotunl. 

1 -AVTOM jii-i sluiw’td ilut sound is conveyed 
llirou^ii II li(MiK)j'eiiOous cbslic nK'diuin with a 
uniform \cloi'ity, I'l’iunl to that m liich a heavy body 
V. i,i.ild Ofijiiiro bv tailing ifiiough halt tiic height of 
tJio m.'.'.i.iiii rauiing the pressure 15 y applying this 
pi ii' Id .'h'. aiid another, that tlie elasticity of air is 
pi.ip,ii;iiin il to its density, he proved tliat sound ought 
to piss thr'iugh it at the rale ot about ;) it> teot in a 
•sc.Olid, llie iiii])io\einei.!s in r.inthenialics have en¬ 
abled s'li'i iling geomeliicians to give, a more rigo- 
r-iiis deiiionjiralion lh;ni was possible for Newton, 
'llio ( onseijnaneit has been the very Result announced 
by Sir Isaoe. dliis is not the only case in which that 
sai’/u ii>iis phlloso])her arrived as it were by inspira¬ 
tion at the veiv coni'lusiuiis vvhii'h have bi’en aftcr- 
w.irds obtained by the slovv process of inalheAiatical 
it,\estimation. 

• It has been,a'ccrlained by ri'peated experiment, 
that the mean velocity ot soiuid thtpugh air is about 
11;!0 feel in a second, or feet more than it ought 
to he. 'J'his is ati ex< I’ss whieli amuuuts to more 
than I of the whole. V.nious attempts have been 
jiiade to assign a reason for lliis anomaly. Sir Isaac 
N’ev. loll hinisvll' ace. iinited for tlic dillcrencc by 
sii|iposing the particles of air to have a specific 
<;r.i\iu greater ill.in that of water, and to he absolutely 
incoo.piessible. Jbit this byiiolhesis wa.s never 
geni r.illy aifoiited. 'I’lie specilio gravity of the par- 
lii les of air assigne;! w.is perfei-tly aihitrary, and con^ 
liived ineii'ly to m.iko the ]>h;enomen,i agree with the 
calriiialion. llesiiles il i.s more than vloubtful that the 
ehistieliy of air is owing to the nature and density of 
it! jiaitides, and not rather to the heat with whicli 
these p.irtieles are coitihined. iiesidi^, if liie particle.s 
of air occupy the ninth pait ol’ the distance between 
eai h, as is snjipnsed by Newton, the intensity of light 
would be mill h more enleehled than il is during its 
passage through the atmosphere. 

Newton has ascribed p.iri of the dill'ercuce between 
the theoretical and re*ai motion of sound to another 
cause;'lutmelv, the vapours susiieiuled in the atmo- 
ijihere, which he supposes to amount to a tenth part, 
and to add to the apjtarent weight without partaking 
in the motions, llui il has been ascertained by the 
. .ipviisiuwnts of the Academy ot beieiices, tiiat even 
the thickest fog produces no diminutiuu in the velo¬ 
city of sotind. * 

Lambert, in a di.ssertation on Uii.s subject, published 
in the Meiuoirs of the Jlcrlin Academy for 
proposes another hypuliiesis. According to him the 
alniosphcre is charged in all case.s with a quantity of 
water and other bodies .SOI* or ‘guj times denser than 
air •, ^14 on account their exlremu minuteness 
lodging ainpng its particles, and unable to '^reciiAtate 
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to the earth. These particles being destitute of elas¬ 
ticity, rather cbccksthc undulations of the air. '^I'hey 
must of course be abstracted in calculating the density 
of tl»! air. This hypothesis is contradicted by the late 
discoveries in chemistry, which have dcmoiistraieil (hat 
water dotl^iot exist in air in the state of water; hiit in 
that of an l^tic fluid, even lighter than air. i^amhert 
demonstrated, that inoiflcr to make the calculated ve¬ 
locity of sound in air agree with the ob>.crved velocity, 
the foreign substanctfk constantly,present in the .it- 
mosphere must amount to j- of the whole. But this 
hypothesis cannot be .admitted for a moment,^is it is 
inconsistent with all the known facts relative to the 
constituflon of (hectmospherc. 

Dr. Young of the Royal Institution proposed a new 
hypothesis in the .syllabus of his lectures published in 
iSOv’. According to him, it is not improhabK' tli.it the 
particles of air are surrounded by a m.ue Iiiglily 
clastic medium which assists in transmitiing the im¬ 
pulse, but which is cither di.splaccd or reiuiercd les.s 
elastic when the ai* is strongly compressed (S)’llahiis, 
p. Hh), This hypothesis leverscs the suppositions 
made by former philosophers. Their uniform object 
had been to shew dial the re. 1 l elasticity of air is less 
than the apparent; while Dr. Young shows how the 
real elasticity may be greater than the apjiarent. 
There! is no doubt that the supposition would recon¬ 
cile (he phiciioAiena with calculation ; hut il is*uuc 
of those conjectures which being totally unsupported 
by proof is not properly capable of cxaminaiioii. 

Another idea struck the celebrated mathematician, 

• yelaplace. It is obvious that when clastic bodies arc 
thrown into unduhuiou.s, they are at the same tune 
condensed. It is known also, that heat is evolved in 
.all cases when air is condensed. Now heat increases 
the elasticity of air. It was suggevsted by Dclaplace 
that this increase of elasticity in consequence of ibe 
evolutions of heat might be siiflicient to account for 
the excess of the ubscived velocity of sound above 
the calculated velocity, 

Tlic idea was ecrtalnly liighly ingenious, and de¬ 
served to be put to the test of calculation and^experi- 
ment. Accordingly he engaged M. Biot to undertake 
the task, and to communicate the result of his inves¬ 
tigations to the National Institute. This has accord¬ 
ingly been done, and Biot’s disserta^on on the subject 
has appeared in the .56th volume of the Journal de 
Physique. * The result of M. Biot’s calculation is, that 
in order to reconcile the calculated and observed velo¬ 
city of sound in air, w'e must suppose that wiien a 
quantity aof air is condensed into half its bulk, its 
tc^iperaturc is raised from :i‘2° to 18?^, and that an 
cfuallygreat diminution of temperature takes place 
when air is expanded into twdee its bulk. • 

This change in temperature appears altogether ex¬ 
travagant at /irst sight, if we compare it with the 
experiments that have been made on the subject. 
A* 
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Even the most delicate thermometer only rises or falls 
a very few degrees, when air is condensed or rarefied 
around it. But if we ronsitbr that the heat or cold 
occasioned by these sudden changes in the bulk of air 
continues only for a very short time, and that even 
the most delicate thermometer is exceedingly great if 
wc compare it with the very small quantity of matter 
whose lempcralurc it is intended to measure, we must 
be sensible that no estimation can* be formed of the 
quantity of change of temperature from the height to 
which the tlicrmometer rises or falls. • 

The very ingenious Mr. Dalton of Manchester has, 
in an highly interesting paper on this \gry subject, 
■which we shall subjoin to the.>e. remarl^'j pointed out 
a new method of estimating the change in tempera¬ 
ture which takes place wlicn air is condensed or rare¬ 
fied. From the rajddity with dhich tlie thermometer 
rises or falls, he concluded at once, that tlie change of 
temperature was much greater thajir had been hitherto 
supposed. Me found that air cdndcnseU to one half 
has its tcmpcratuie raised .i0“. i 

W'e cannot belter conclude these remarks than in 
the words of Dr. Young, (.lonrnal of the Iloyal Insti¬ 
tution, i. ‘Jib). “ SupjK'sing that for each degree that 
the thermometer rises, the air must be condensed in 
some certain proportion, we may take that of 99 to 
100 as near the truth; and then in order to produce 
an elevation of .'lO®, we shall rety.iire, as will appear 
by involution, a condensation to .^nnly of the original 
bulk, instead of half; for we may allow' that a little 
beat might have been lost even in Mr. Dniinn’s expe¬ 
riment. Now a degree of heat increases the clastmity 
of the air '‘-’'7 nearly, which is to be added to 
the TCo, I’^n^lnecd iii'imecli.ntcly by the condensation. 
The moving force is therefore inctvased one fifth; 
mid the effect is precisely tlic same as if the elasticity 
of the air were increased one fifth from any other 
cause. Consequently, since the velocity varies in the 
subduplicale ratio of the force (Syllabus, 094 
must add one tenth to the result of the calculation, 
uiui increase it from you feet in a second to 1015, at a 
mean temperalurc. 

*' But this coi rcc.lion is only half enough for our 
purpose; for the mean velocity t'rom observation is 
jKU) fL*ct. It remains thi'iefore to be considereck, 
whether wc choose to ad<-pt, in addition to Mr. La¬ 
place's suggestion, any of those that liad before been 
made, or whether we may supposa. that tiie production 
of heat could have been more than twice as great as 
Mr. flalton's experiments indiratid. At any rate, 
Mr. L-iplace appears to deserve the highest credit, for 
having led us one step forward in the theory of sound, 
although there is^still room fur additional investigation 
and experiment;* and the probability of the opinion 
which 1 have already stated, docs not bpp^ar to be 
lessened by this collateral corrcctibn.” 

We have nof the smallest doubt that the h£at 
avolved is considerably greater than that cakulated by 
Mr. Dalton. Wc shall take a subsequent opportu^ty 
of communicating to the public the facts upmi wmch 
our opinion is founded. It is proper in tlie first place 
to insert the experiments of Dalton, whieh there¬ 
fore subjoin. * 


2. Expfriments and Obiervatioitf on the Ileal and Cold 

produced by the mechanical Cvndt nuation and Rare- 
, taction of Air. By Mr. .lohn Dalton. 

If a thermometer be inclosed in a receiver and the 
air suddenly condensed, the tberniometer rises a few 
degrees .above the temperature of tin' atmosphere; 
and if the air be exhausted from a receiver inclosing 
a thermometer, the mercury sinks a few degrees im¬ 
mediately ; but in both cases .after some time it re¬ 
sumes its former .station. 'I'lie.se facts arc w'cll known 
to pliilosoplicrs of the present age, but they do not all 
agree in the explanation of them. Thinking the sub¬ 
ject worthy of elucidatioq, I was induced to institute 
a scries of experiments for the piirpo.se, which I 
apprcliend have led to a clear demonstration of the 
rau.se of the phenomena, and moreover make the 
farts fhemseUes appear in a .somewliat different point 
of view from what they are .seen in at the first mo¬ 
ment. 

One circumstance is very reni.ark.iblc, that whether 
the mercury rises or falls in these instances, it is don# 
very rapidly: wdiereas in the open air, if a thermo¬ 
meter be oifiy two or three degrees above or below the 
temperature, it moves very slowly. This seems to 
have suggested to every one the idea that the elasticity 
of the glass bulb of the tliennometer has a principal 
share in producing the effect, by causing the bulb to 
yield .i little to the pressure of tlie air. It has how¬ 
ever been found <.pon trial that the same elfects take 
place whether the thermometer is sealed or not. My 
experiments accord with this, bavi'ng made a thernio- 
meter and left it unsealed for the express purpose ; in 
all the experiments with condensed and rarefied air, 
there was no sensible difference ob.served to arise from 
the inequality of pressure on the external and internal 
surfaces of the bulbs, the sealed and open thermome¬ 
ters varying the same in kind and also in degree, ex¬ 
cept from circumstances to be noticed hereafter. 

It being certain then that a real change of tempera¬ 
ture takes place, it remained to determine the quan¬ 
tity and manner of that change. Having chosen # 
small and consequently sensible thermometer, with a 
scale of degrees sufficiently large to admit of distin¬ 
guishing one tenth of a degree, I proceeded to ascer* 
,tain several facts experimentally. 

I'.xpcrimctit 1 .—'Took a receiver, the capacity of 
which was about 120 cubic inches, and suspended 
the thermometer with its clear bulb in the central 
part of it; then letting the whole acquire the tempe¬ 
rature of the room, which w’as without a fire, I ex¬ 
hausted the air and afterwards restored it, marking 
the eflects upon the thermometer. The medium of 
several trials nearly agreeing with each other ■was as 
under- 

The Thermometer in the air of the room stood ®-.;- 30 -.# 

-;;- sunk upon exhaustion to.. 34 .7 

. .rose when the air was restoiecl to 38 .9 

The suddenness of the fall and rise pu'^szled ms 
most: after reflecting upon it for some* time, 1 con¬ 
jectured that the real change of temperature of the 
air or medium was much greater than the tliermome- 
ter indicated, but that the inequality existed only for 
,1 few seconds of time, because the receiver, icc. iin- 
metliate^, impart beat ts or abstract k from so soiaU 
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tjuaiUUy of air as ICO cubic inches, which are only 
eijual to 40 grains in weight. The phaenomena of the 
thermometer seemed very well to accord with the sup.- 
po'.ition of grcal heat or cold acting upon it for a few 
seconds only. 

Eiperiiiniit C.—Pursuing this idea I imagined that 
if two ihcrmflmeters whose bulbs were very unequal 
in in.ignitude were inclosed together, the smaller bulb 
ought to give the greater v.lriation: accordingly I in* 
cloMid two, the diameters of their bulbs being .;5.') and 
,().> of an inch respectively; and having exhausted th<* 
iiir and restored it again repeatedly in succc.-sion, and 
found a mean of the vayations, that of the small 
bull) was C"’. 8 , and that of the large 2 ®. 2 . 

I•'.{,)(lilne/lt ;J.-~Repcated the cAhaustion \Vith the 
small thermometer inclosed in three ditferent circum- 
Bt. oces .successively; 1st, with the bulb in the centre 

the rccci\er; 2 d, with the bulb resting on the wet 
leather of the plate; and :id, with the bulb resting 
against the side of the receiver. 

1 -a t’.iiv—reduced by exliaustion. 2°.45 

2'l ('aso —.f. S .15 

Hd .....•. 1 .2 

t'-t ('asc—ral.-tcd by rt-storisig the air . 4 .05 

yd ('a-c—. 2 .25 

Sd Casi-—..“ 2 .8 

Erperiment 4.—Inclosed a wine glass with about a 
cubic inch of water in it, containing the bulb of a 
thermometer in a receiver; asW, exhausting the 
air, the thermometer sunk half a degree suddenly, 
and then ronlinued stationary; upon restoring the air 
it suddenly rose half a degree. 

All these experiments contirmed hay conjecture of 
a much greater degree of heat and cold being pro¬ 
duced in these cases than the 4liermometcr points out, 
but that its continuance is so short as not to effect a 
matci ial change in the temperature of the mercury. 
The following experiments w'ere made to ascertain 
what may be the reul degree of heat and cold gese* 
rated in those operations. 

Erjterhnrnt 5.—^^I'he same receiver and sm.ill ther¬ 
mometer as above being us^l, 1 found the exhaustion 
W'as effected by wqfking the pump one Minute. The 
thermometer sunk nearly 2 ° in the first half inimitc, 
and the remainder, a few tenths of a degree, inihe*| 
latter half minute. The operation being stopped, and 
things remaining In the same state, it required some 
miiuitcs of time before the thermometer recovered 
one degree of the hgat lost. Upon opening the cock, 
the receiver tilled with air in five seconds, and the 
greatest velocity of the rising mercury was abopt the 
end of that time. The rising continued for 30 or 40 
seconds from its commencement, but \ of the effect 
Were produced in the first 10 seconds. The greatest 
‘Vt'lbtfly of the rising mercur}' is 1 ° in 3^- seconds. After 
the thejmometcr had attained its utmost lj{.'.gl)t, it be¬ 
gan to fall again at the rate of Ve of n degree in a 


large 


minute. 

Experiment G .—^Took the same thermometer and ■ liciently sccoiiius for ilie 
heated it to 50® above the temperature of the air, thenf; 
let it be cooled by the medium of air, and it began to i' 
fall at the rate of 1 ® in 3^ seconds. ! 

TIa two last experiments seem to prove thjt when ! 

. !i 


jir is let in to the receiver in the ordinary w.iy, m- 
crcofc of iempiratnie uf .50® is prodnenl in the niriiann 
xdthia the recehrr foi^S'^ secomts. This hi.;h tem])e- 
rature is reduced in a t/u' seeoioh byvtiic rccei\er and 
surrounding bodies to their own teniperatuic. 

Erperiment 7. fbi rouilemed dir ,—Tonk a 
spheriral glass receiver, tlic cap.ieity of which as 
something more than twice that of the former (abmo 
one gallon), and,suspended a thermometer in ilie 
centre of it, of a larger bulb tb.in tliat befoie ; 
thesrcceiver had a brass eap and stop-eock ailapic I to 
it:—^Then doubled the d eii'>iiv of l!ic 'ir witluii it by 
a condei.'jgr. The tliertnomcter ro-.c 2'' or more. I ,et 
out tlic air'^iildenly and the theiniometer mim-'ij’iaii-lv 
sutik each tunc Irom J*' to ;®. at il;e samel.me .n 
exceedingly dense mist was produced in the rectucr, 
which soon suhsidedt ^ 

Suspecting that xapnnr, wliieli aUvays exists 

in the atmosphere, and is liable to a-siimc the licpiid 
or aerial form according to circnm'tanees, ifiiglit l.e 
the principal ageist in the prodnclionof heat and col.l 
by condensation and rarefiction, I thonglu that an in¬ 
crease of it might produce a gie.iter elil'ct, aruftii.it 
cold air, which cont.iins less v.iponr, mi 'Jit haie a h-ss 
effect. The reverse however was t!:e tact, as .ipj>iMri 
by the following. 

Experiments a and —In a col.I mnrnii'g l ul winter 
when the air wa»clear and the ihermometer w itliont 
stood at 20^, I took the receiver and eo'i.ieiiser into 
the open air, and let them stand for l.-) luinnles to ac¬ 
quire its temperature; then repcatetlly l■.,llill'lls'd the 
ajr to a double density, and sudder.lv li'.'. iaicd it ag-im. 
On a medinm of .•> trials the mercuiv tell ,i'..'1 on 
opening the cock.—'I he vfpour pic. ijjii.ited was 
whiter than iistial and not neaily so dense. , 

Again, took the receiver anil colideii^cr i'ltoa dyer’s 
stove where the tcmpei.itur«; was aiioni li-ii ", and the 
.qir abounded with vapour in a tran^p iient -t ife • atiiT 
.some time, coiulensed the air and libei.iu d it a-; befou-, 
when on a medium of 5 trials the nu u tirv ■.i.iil; only 
3®, and a very copious mist was ineeipit.it'd, s'l deioe 
that one could but just disliiigaisli the degiee ol‘ tlio 
thermometer through it. 

These cxiicriments sliew that the •p'cafer ihe qmn- 
tily of vapour condensed the l"ss is the cii'ii 'eot 
temperature; and that eniiirijiM'iiily) it .lirw is en¬ 
tirely free from vapour, the . I ange o( u-mper.ilui 
would be a nific/Oiiini. Indeed tins is r leiily (i.iise-tent 
with the. known law, that '.‘.'hen vip'i'ir i- eiiiidensed, 
heat is given out. Any process to enol iliJ^ air must 
be rctanled by the condens itiun of ji.irt ,,! the vapour 
it contains. Snppo'-’c for iiisfaiii'c tli.it a poriion ot 
the atmosphere contained ol its weiglit of ai) icons 
vaj)oiir, and that J of ll’is vapour w. le t . iidi'n .ed liy 
. 1 ( 1 “^f Aid; that is<* •, .1 of t*ii; whole 1 l.lstii' m.I-S 
was converted Tnit? waitr; then ti.e l.e'i ..iven out 
would be sulKeiciil to r. .»-■ the tciiij.cia'.mc of llit: ic- 
maini»g nia-s of air anil \,i;)t;o” o or .c', wliicli il- 

111 ill d'fteri III e olvitiVod ill 
'•’e tcsulls upon v,-.um vaponij air an! 1 o'l my .lir. 
Hence vapour, fartrem producin-.j ihe eha*"’'; 01 tem¬ 
perature in qiie-ti j ', tc .ds to dmiim-b ilie eiin t. 


If any doubt U-iaaiiied w.ih ii.e *c-i..Ltiiig the rtul 










r.t piirsics. 

change of temperature tliat lake^ place in tlie opera- 
tjoiis lelatcd above, it was roin^lctcly rcnioscd by the 
results of the twp following experiments. 

lisprrimriil 10.—Inclosed a small gradualtid glass 
tube of ,'-7 of an inch internal diameter, and 10 inches 
long, witli a short column of mercury in it, in tlio 
large receiver j the tube was scaled at one end and 
opi n at the other, st) that a portion of air of given 
capaehy was confined by the mercurial column, which 
was ne.ir tlie open cnil of the tube, and subject to,ri.se 
<>i fill by any variation of elasticity of tlie air on 
cish.T side, h"lng a proper manometer: tliciydoublcd 
tlie density of ilic air in the receiver, and^rycning the 
slop-cock, the mercnri.il coliunn soon ran up to its 
foimer st.ition, hut instantly turning the cock again, 
tl.c incrcini.il coluimi returned o» fell down gradually 
ior .) or l>'! seco!iils,'lo llic amonnt of nearly of tlie 
wliole aerial eolienii, and then became station.iiy. 

Ar;.iin ((peniiig the .•>ick, .a (|iiantily of air nislied out, 

•and i!ie mereuiy re->umed ill origiiyil station. < Tltese 
fllecis were alw.iy.s the .same, on a repetition of the 
e.siw', iiueiit. 

ExiKiiiiiiut 11.—I,et tlie moremial eolnimi of the 
inanomeler ilowii by a wire to I of tlie length of tlie 
tifoo from tlie sealid end; then exliaustcd of llie 
air lioiii the reeei\ef, which was seen by the mercury 
ii-iiig to tlie top of the lube ; ;ttid,ii|)oii opening the 
eo'-k the men my fell lo its former .station, hut then 
.sml.;ci)ly tmi.mg ihec.jcl., ilu' mercury gradually rose 
for (lie spaci- of j or lo sicoiids t(> morr than of 
its origin.il height aho\e llic stationary point, and re- 
inaiiud iheie till the cock was opened; after svliich^t 
resumed its pro|)er sl.iltoti. 

Thy ph.eiiomena in the two last exi)eriments ran 
be explaincil only on the following principle :•>—'I’lie 
air in the receiver and in the manometer is subject to 
a like degree of rarefaction and condensation in those 
expcrimeiils, or very nearly so. When the equilPj 
hriuni of heat in the air is disturbed by the operations' 
of cniiden.sation and rarefaction, it is restored in the 
manometer insltnitly by reason of the contiguity of 
the glass to the .lir; but 'iu the large receiver it re> 
quires a sensible time of 10 seconds or more to re¬ 
store the equilibrium throughout the whole internal 
capacity. It is this restoration that increa.ses or di- 
ininish'si the elasticity of the air confined in the re- 
cei\er, nul ilierehv i;nuses the retrogradation of the 
niereurial cokiiim. Now I have found by former ex- 
|ieiimcnts that a change of .50“ in temperature effects 
a eh.mge of nearly, in the capacity or bulk of air. 
fi follows tiiereforc tliat in tlie ease of restoring the 
cipiilibiimn in condensed air, about 50® of cold is 
produceil; and in ‘ietting in air to an exhausted re¬ 
ceiver something more than of heat is produced. 

'I'he small difference seems to arise fiom this, that the 
condensation of vapour in.thc former ca.sc 
the elfeel, and in the latter, if any there be, increase's 
the effect, that wouldari.ie from ofiurating upon poreljtJ 
diy air. , m'' 

'1 ho experiments and observations hitherto related 
go principally to risa-rtain facts without any reference 
to the tlieory of them : 'I'liis however n^ay he given 
.III a lev. words, .md is the same that is ascribed to 
Mi.Lanilxit by Messrs. ISaiwstJie .and I’ictet .iitd bv 




them adopted. He com fives that a v.irnum has its 
proper capacity for heat, llie same as air, or any otiicr 
sXibstancc; and that the capacity of a vacuum for 
heat is /evv than tliat of an equal volume of atmo¬ 
spherical air; also that the (Unsn air is, the /i.w is its 
capacity for heat: upon these prineiplijs the ph.Tiio- 
mena are easily rcl’erahle to tliat class of cliemical 
(acts where heat and coKl arc generated by the mixture 
of two different bodies.—If tliis theory ixi right, and 
I think there is little doubt of it, we may bonce he led 
into a train of exiierimcnts, by vviiieli the iilisoliite 
capacity of a vacimin for heat may he determined; 
and likewise llie eapaeillA of llie ditlerent ga-es for 
heat, by a me.tliod vvliolly new:—but this must be left 
lo future iiivestigaiion. 

N</rK'h;s. 

'J’he leeliires on Aiviinilmnd t'in’nii'!trv whieli wo no¬ 
ticed in (lur l.i>l, as li.iving been deliM ied hv -Mr. Oivy to 
the IJojiil of .Xirrienltnre, .irc, hv die periiii■Mri'i <.| iho 
Ihiiird, pealed by live ^:lnlc goiilleinan in the lie .me of 
ihe Ifov.il Jn^lilllnon; the first win gr.''ii on 'J'lu-.day, 
•M IV I-I, aliiT the tklivfiv i>l the 1 1 1 willl.'se [il.iee lo- 
d.iy. We iiiirlerst uid lil.i'W i'f. ih.it ll"-eenlleincn of the 
Hoard have been so satisfieil willi die .‘l)i!iiii s and induslry 
(pf the v*iiina: las'liirer tli.il they li.i’e v oni'i irvd on liini 
tile litle of /’u{/< 'MW/’ in (hdinitnj, v,idi .i liber d s.ilarv. 

’I’lie l.ilh NMinlierof the .lourn.'li ol’ ll.e H'W.il Iiistitu- 
tion. just ptihlishediiv eonl.'.iii ITauicU'. of wliieh, two 
were eoinrnnnieated hv the J{iij,lil lion. .Sii ,f. Hiiik-., and 
live written hv the Piofc' ors, Dr. ’t'ppiiif,; .nal iMi. Daw. 

A foreign reviewer of Dr. ]\Iill.ir‘s Tieili-e on Se.i-Mck- 
ness, makes the vihserv.ilion, liiat hv .i v.oii Iv (,f espeii- 
nieiits it has hicii asu'ri.aiiied, tint 'iiong collee vvidioiit 
milk taken with some hitenil three liiiip's .i d iv, nistead of 
all other food and driiik,‘'is at <iiire the h.-i i.oiuisluneiit 
and treaunent for persons ollix,t>‘(l by se.-.-si, kins;.. 

Lalntido presented on the t'Cd of M.iv to the" l''irst Con¬ 
sul, his Jiil'linfhcra Ashomnnird, a volome of qv-t [i.igcs 
In 'Ito, containing a caiainpuc of all thi- aiiihors and w oi ka- 
that treat of Astronomy. The work is cnric-lKrl with ob¬ 
servations by the author on the most rem.irkahle hooks 
and writers whom he has oe'-.isioii to noli. <*, with anec¬ 
dotes, and an ahriilgernrin of the History of .\.sironoiny, 
since 1781, where ii^was left by IJailly. 

In the last Sitting of the (lolvanic Society at Paris, 
Cds-signy re.ad a report, drawn up by him and Abriol, and 
Abhovifle, both memlvers of live Conservative Senate, on a 
preparation used by fome Indian nations for live pnrpose of 
preserving the plianry of die limbs after death. AVmi7.c, 
president of the Society, made sonv'; observations on live 
utility of a combination of blisters with galvanism <ii the 
cure pf deafnc.ss. Aldini read an vicconnt of liks known 
experiments, made in this counlrv, on the body of a cri- 
niinal executed with the halter, avid o# .niother e.xperiinent, 
he made on the sea-shore, the result of which is, that in 
galvanic, as well as eleotric.'il operations, water may s, ‘rv h *»•- 
a conductor at a considerable dist.'inco. 

Mr. Gallel, late apothecary to the French anriy of the 
North, has accidentally rliscovered n remedv against the 
peinicioiis chcets of verdigri.se di.s. ng.igerl from eojiper 
vcs.sels, b.adly tinned, during the, prepar.ttioiv "of vietivals. 
Gallet having been poisoiietl in this m,inner, .md not being 
able to obtain imitvediately oil or milk, be drank sugar- 
water, wherebv his pains were so consificrnbly allayed, that 
he took a quantity of .sugar nndissolvcd. The vvittvitiiig 
ceased,* and having bei'tv purged 84 hours, be fell asleep, 
and foiiivd hiui.-eh peifcLtly rceorcrud when he awoke. 
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III tlip tlic N.'tion.sl Institute of Franco, of the 

4tli of I isl inniilli, the astioiioniitMl p.'i/o fur l.ivl yoar was 
••IjiKi^nl to Hr. Oitu rs of ){roinon, tlio coiiiiiiiltoo luiviii.'' 
gnon it as their O|)inion, ili.it tlio (liscoteit of u |)l.inet by 
tllal colebr.iti'il astroiiomor, i.s the iiiO'l iiioinorablo exent in 
the iie|>ariiiuiil of astroiioiiix xviiliiii tlio I.isl txvetxc iiiontlis. 

J)r. /'rt//;, ni^fessnr of choiiii'trx at Mmitna, b.is coin- 
muiiicateil to Dr. .lAevi a/i at Milan tlio iiiipurt ml discovorv, 
thal iiifiisioiis of bark, lincliiio of xxiiriiiwood, n.xy broth,, 
may be oxxil-itoil in sncli a inaniu-r, that tbo latu-v, for in- 
stanco, iviili.,iaii(ls [iiitiTfaetion for .six inontbs and upwards,^ 
Sover.d o'-piTiinonis have bx'en ni.ido. with inc.it, whicli 
Tv.is prox louslx exposed to tbe sun and nearly pntrilied. 
AfU'r the proex'Ss of oxxd,aio*i bail been performed, tbo 
stiiell bee.iine less oflLnsixc the xerx’ next d.iy, and on the 
tenth It XX. 1 S dis.solxed into tibros xvitliont inipartiu!'to the 
w.iter .any iin|'leas'iiit ta.ste. in eunscipienee of these ex¬ 
periments, Dr. SiilJ’iiiiiu at ^lilan h.is siieoessfully cni- 
ploxed owd.ited '/’tiir/ura aouoiu di Cnllu, in the euro of 
inxeti rate ulcers. 

A variolv of “.dxanic cxpcrinionls havanf late bwn made 
in It.ily and other countries on behsMiled eriniin.ds, xvhirli 
teem to eonfirm the opinion of Dr. Suynmeriii^ and other 
literati, ih.il behe.idin.a; is n cruel mode of exe. ntion. 'I’lio 
most recent experiinmi of th.it kind xv.is in.ulo at Hre.l.ixv 
in Fcbrn.iry List liy some of^he ablest physicians ol that 
< ity. Afl.*r the head xvas sexered from the body one ol 
them cried into the e.ir—‘ I'r. (the name ol the executed 
^'fender.) do you kiioxv me?’ ’I'ile exes openid, aiul turned 
toxvards the side xvhenre the sound I'roeeedcd. llein,« 
turned to the sun, the eyelids xxere sn»!ij,ly fonxiilsed. A 
linger xxes introdiieid into the iiioulh .md liil. A .sheep 
trocar heme, ihriislliito the hinder p.iit of the lie.ul, all the 
liuiscles of the f.iee xvere imniedi.Uelv distoriid into th.- es- 
pression of the most cxeriieialinn p.iin. ’I'hese experiineiils 
made xvithin the lirst three niinuUs .liter the heheailing, 
proxe, that sensation at least out lasts llieexeeiition. 

Mr.CoHin, cptie.d insliuiiieiit*ln.iker to the ,\e.ulemy 
of Seieiiees .it Sioekholm, has been preseiileil xxith 'JttOii';- 
(loll.irs, (.tbftnl ,4,'t().) by bis Sxxedisli Majitity, for tin; in¬ 
vention of .in inslrunienl, by xvhieh objix-ts may be dis¬ 
cerned at I he ImiIioui of the se.a. , • 

Ill the course of last yciir a eonsiderahio number of 
^lammoths’ bones svere found on the estate of ('onnt 
Slusehin Pusikiii in the dep.irtipent of laroslaxv, of xvUieh 
a brief iiotirc is found in Koiam.sin's Russian .loiirn.il for 
Koveinber list, ’riic^'ounl bavinji; [^feseiiled with those 
lM)nc.s the Academy of Seieaees.it Petersburj^li, Mr. Alenin 
has prepared for the press a memoir, containin'! the resftlt 
of a e.ireful comparison thereof with the skeletons of ele¬ 
phants, preserved in the Imperial iimseum ; this memoir is 
to appe.ir at the same time in the I'reiieh and Russian lan¬ 
guage. . 

Dr.mMulh, director of the botanical g.arden at Santa Fe, 
in South Atnerira, has jirepared for the press a jvork 
svhich contains the result ol his obscrx'ations and cxjieri- 
meiits on Pertivi.iri Wlirk, made during a residence of n|)- 
W'.irds of forty years in tliat country; the hotanieiil and 
p!..irm,Kenlieal history of Cmcbona, and an account of 
tile preparation of liark-bcer, bark-vinegar, and u tincture 
of b:irk oT superior eiHcacy. • 

. LirnirArimi 

1 , Whi thfr Utility he the futindation of k'irtue. 
That sonre actions are right and some wrong; tliat 
6omci,are blairrcablc*and deserve punishment, and 
that other actions are laudable and deserve to re¬ 
warded, ■are truths which have been admitted by all 


.ages .and n.itions since the bi-ginuiiig of the world. 
Is it not rcni.irk.ablc then lh.it luurali.sis arc .still dis¬ 
puting w Iii-tbiT action^bc right or wrong in theni- 
slIvcs, tir Milfly on acciitint of tlicii* coit'-ciitu'nfcs; 
w hether there be an ori-ginal piineiplc called Cotisci*- 
ence or the Moml Faculty ; or wlielher all onr notions 
of light and wrong, of duty and obligation, be the 
meie creatures of cdiui-.ticn, experience, and habit? 
Wo cannot help • expressing in .strong terms our 
astonishment that at an age of the world so advanced 
and'enlightened, when exery speeie.s of knowledge 
has made such wonderful progress, when philosi)|)l)ers 
and divinct of the highest talents iind integrity have de¬ 
voted their l.^huurs to the .study of the. luiinaii mind, 
a question so Importanf to the order and happiness of 
mankind, should slil^ remain undecided. While we 
attempt to throw some light iipvn this suhj.'et, we 
have not how'cvcr tlie viinily to think that any st.ite- 
inent of ouft w ill .alter the opinion of lliose wjio It.ix e 
been lotjg aceustoined to think dillerenily. lint impel¬ 
led as we are by :i*strong sense of duly, and a sincere 
desire of promoting the xirtue of our (i'liow-creatqies, 
xxe iMiinot lefrain frenn snlieiling the siienlion of .til 
our intelltgeiit readers to the eandid iiivestig.atioii of 
a subjeet which must be iiileresting to eveiy wise and 
good man. 

It has been fora long time a prcx.ilent opinion 
among iiiaity of lltosc who sl.iitd l)i'';h a-, pltilo.sopheis 
in the puljlie esteem, ih.it mot.'l xirlue is synunyinous 
w illi utility 5 and Ui.it in p'.'i loi loiii"; 'gu.i.l actions, tlio 
desire of pionioting geiiei.il utility is tlic only laud- 
aWe. and viiiti'ius iiiolive that onglit to itifuience our 
conduct. Far be it from u-. ii^wi'.Ii to eeiisure, or to 
lessen in llu; sm.illest degu e, '■o noble a principle as 
benovoknee to m.mkind. We acknowledge illo be 
amiable, highly benclici.il, lli.il it stainl.s secontl iy 
the purest system of luomlity wliich the world ever 
•s.iw j aiul we would rejoice to think th.it it glowed 
Vith genial ardour in exery Inim.iu brea.st, Iltit we 
do not consider it as llic liigliest principle in cur 
nature, nor as the .sole foundaiion of \irtye. As 
comprehending a sccon.i.iry cl.tss of virtues we icvero 
it j but .shoidii it be permitted to Usurp the place of 
conscience, tin: supreme principle, and to become the 
only rule of conduct, we slmdder willi horror at the 
tlre.ulful conseipieiues th.il must ensue. Nor are 
the.se couscquiaices im.igin.iry. They liaxcbceu lately 
exhibited in llie i*to«t strikitig colours; they h.ixe been 
drawn in characters of blood. In tin; .miliappy 
country of Fiance this theory ha.s been reduced to 
exijeriment. it Iiecomcs ns, who were spectators of 
the awful scene, to examine it with attention, that 
we m:i> learn lessons of wisdom, for the benefit of 
ourselves^md of generations yet unborn. 

When we lakg a vi5w of the crimes that attended 
,lhc French revolution, we are apt to asi'ribe tliem to 
the fury of unbridled passisTns. Rut we tnust remeiii- 
ber thaf, depraved as human nature is, it docs not 
j^eligl^ in wickedness for its own sake. Ckimes are 
only the means or instruments which men employ it) 
order to accomplish some favourite ends. If the .same 
ends could be obtained as easily without the commis¬ 
sion of critics, the most abamloiied would forbear 
froiifjierfiJy, cruelly, and blood. We may, perhaps, • 
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thi^ may bt* safety in a multitude of counsellors, | 
tliere is not always pcTspicuity in a nmltitudeof words, ■ 
and there is nothinj^ tltat contributes to render the ^ 
translation of an ancient writer at the same time so! 
uninteresting, and so obscure, as to drag into the text ■ 
any of those illustrations from the scholia and the 
notes, with which the editions of the original are 
lo ided ; of this many instances occur in this transla¬ 
tion, f 

We will first produce sjtecimcnsof good translation, 
by nuic!) the most pleasing part of our critical duty. 
I'lie tieparlure of Argo from the Grecian shore is thus 
beautifully described: 

' The ncn'oiis rowers (like some youth^sl choir 

* That dance m cadence roufid the mystic fire, 

‘ Wliile Orpheus thro’ ihc vocal strings explores 

‘ The soul of music,) ply th’ lihrmonioiis oars. 

' At steiy stroke in ibam the brine arose, 

‘ The hoarse wave tnuriniirs as the eessel^nes. 

‘ A; rising; on their oars the vijtorous tltron;^ 

‘ Plow the dark waves the vcsri'i scoots along# 

‘ Their p<»lish’d arms rcjxrl the dazzling beam, 

* And o’er die waters dart a iicry gltam. 

‘ Behind the ship, a hoary track succeeds, 

* As pathways whiten thro’ the verdant meads.* 

The last couplet is a faithful portrait of the original’ 

Ar^eoros ;^A«fC6r» xt^au. 

which likens what our seamen cal\,the wake of the 
ship, where the foana of the wave is distinguished 
from the general green of the sea, to the track wliicli 
is loft by a recent passage through high grass, which 
appears white from the reverse of the leaf bein^ 
rendered more con-<picunu$. 

I'his image is entimlylost in the translation of 
Fawkes: « 

* h» shines the path along some grassy plain 

‘ If'orii by the footsteps of the village swain.* 
for there can be no re.setnblance between the evancst 
cent track of a ship through tlic sea and a beaten 
foot path. 

The following passage 

-‘ /F.nca’s strand 

* Yielfls him a rcfitgc from the cniel band. 

* 'I’lie stne-<'Iad island bore that ancient name, 

‘ From lislier tribes its ntmleiii title came ; 

‘ For wlicii Sicinus tbe possession gain’d, 

* Its owner’s name tin: subject soil retain’d. 

alFords an instance of a ttselcss antV unwarrantable 
interpolation from the Scholia. The literal translation 
of the original is, ‘ 'riience they came to an islatul 

* fornieily called (Ktiea [not vlim-a] but afterwards 

* named Siciimm, by the fishermen from Sicinus.’ 

Suredy there was no reason to insert in the text the 
Scholiast's dcnvatioii'of Gilnca from the Greek word 
Oivm, wine. • ‘ ^ 

In tbe third liook, when Medea gocti to meet Jason 
bj' stealth, lo deceive her fiitnalc attendants, .‘lie tells 
them that her sisters had per.suiided her to assist Jason, 
but that .she would di.iw him apart in order to get his 
irojsuys, and ilien give him a poisonous drug. 

f M KUKCtrs‘Cf xc^Kftin 

Failhfully ivndered by F.iwkc.s, 

* For him .1 dun more f.ital I prepare.’ * 

• This is totally misreprcseiileJ in&Ir. Preston’s trans¬ 


lation; there Mcilea av.ows her int.’ulion to assist 
Jason, and ensure his alfct lion by a lose potion ; 

• ' Jn secret here the tie.isuro he [lasun| dividi’S 

* And talu-i iki; /i/u.V/c i!..a mv skill proiiilr-. 

* 'I'llc ‘trciiigv.st spi ll that ma:.',ic can prcjj.uc.— 

We think it not right to use as if, dis^yllal>le, as 

it is constantly it-,ed all llirough this work, .since it is 
always in common spcs'ch piu'iouiiced as a moiiosylla- 
*l)lc, nr t even ihongli suppiiitcd bv one aiithoi ity Ironi 
Milton; niit!;er<lo wc see why I’helms alone should 
'he wiilten without the diphthong, wlicii it is allowed 
passim lo yJOson and /Mies. 

We shall icscrve nur ol)t>ervalions on the notes and 
dis.scrtalions for a future Xaniber, adding only here, 
that from many parts ol this work it appears Mr. 
Preston had the powers of making the whole much 
better than it is. _ 

3. Oa Ik- (.uiik Ejkjirniit, 

Mr. F.DiroR, 

In your I.ist luunber, your Correspondent who sign.s 
himself P. assons'lh.il ‘ tlie (l.cek epigiains arc ac- 
' ktiowlcdgcffliy tl c best ciitiC' to he much itiferior to 
‘ those of Martial and ollie# I-.iiin pools.’ Now, .sir, 

I am at a loss to know wdio il<es‘.' siipv.rlat'stly gi od 
I critic.s arc, except Lord Cheiterlield and tliosc gentle¬ 
men who, like Poloniiis, “ arc tor a jig or a tale of 
bawdry, or they sleep.” In truth, a gisat number of 
tbe Greek epigrams^are, lil.i' that (piotcd by your Gor- 
respoiidciit, epitaphs : anrl tlie epigiaips of (/.tlliinaelms 
or Antipater can no more he brought into a coni- 
pari.son with hlartial, than Grey s elegy can w itii 
IlndibiMS. 

Tbe beauty of the opigriin attiibnled to Anacreon 
which P. h.is iraiislateili S' ein> to me in gre.ii mi.'a.sni'c 
lo,l ill his and every oth'-r tran-l.uion 1 have seen. I 
take (his lo be the liter!! .si'lue : ‘ dimoevilus was 

brave, o/' v'hich this is u iiin/i.-uciif, i. e. a sign ; lor 
‘■'Mars does not spare the good ar/i.ior but the bad 
one.’ Which I vvmdd tlu.s p.iraphi.a-e :— 

Th.U Wolfe \vasl)i.i''t', .il.i-! tin-, tuiiil) iltcUios, 

Vc-r vvsr the cov.ui.l, iio^il.e vili.mt;iari-s. 

I must consider the remark of j,a)ur Correspondent 
th.at tlie. a.ssertion ki tin; hist liiio is not true, as com- 
Utlcte hypereritieistn. 'I’hc officer of grenadiors had a 
dilluent notion of tlie matter, who when Lewis 
the XlVth told him he was too young to ask for a 
company, replied. ‘ people do not live long in your 
Mnjc.sty’.s grenadiers.’ , F. 

Mr. I'.iUTOR, 

In the Lihrnn/Jommil, N® 2I, your correspondent 
P. observes that*all the Gieek epigram.s w hit li hava 
reached us arc acUnowU dged by the, best critics to be 
much interior to those ol Martial and other ■Latin 
poets. According to the meaning we attacli to tjia 
4 )Word the obscivation is certainly just, but it 

should be remembered that the ternt is Greek, and 
roniiii*^ from fo hhsetihe oTici'ify uptuty oriiji" 

pially signified such Inicvijitions as those plated by 
the ancients on their tombs, statues, temples, and 
triumphal arches; therefore if there be any where a 
deviation from the design ot thisSpecics o( tvuMpp-'.- 
titin according to its name, it does not rest with the 
Greeks, whose epigrarps lor by far the most p.irt 
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agree with Us primitive signification, but with tlie | 
niotierns who have atfixed a nine i/iui nun to it, wliieli 
never entered into the simulation of its inventors.' 

In a Greek epigram we are not to look for that lumif 
•u'liich is required in one written at the pre.sent period. 
—I'hey did not, aim at it, and are no more to blame 
for composing epigrams withentt this qualiiication, 
than the iiKchanio would be for not producing a 
needle, when it was all his study to m ike .a li(>tlkin. 
'J he sense of Epii>r<tiiii)u- A hi (liriur is pioverbially 
known, and may be well intcrpiclod by Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of a sonnet, “ nii qii>:riii:i point.'' 

Witli respect to the Greclf epigram cited and trans¬ 
lated by your Correspondent:— 

T/iis i.t Timor) it ns' the witrrif>r.i <^rnve. 

Mars iris the coward 'si apr, I'Uf talers the Irane— 
wiiicli ho seems to think unlikely to give great eneon- 
r.igement to young heroes, I have merely to rianark, 
tli.it on the score of suppressing maiiial ardour, we 
l;.ive liiile to complain of iii the cla.s.sieal authors ot 
Greece, since tlieir poets especially,^ilmosl invariably 
Itiok the other way. It' is true that Dcnvisihenes lias 
g.iid : ^ 

Amf i fraXt* /Jsax.r.'Tfrttt 

which is thus expressed iu our old distich j • 

Tor hr tlial fifihts and runs iiwa^, 

* Map live lo jij^hl anolhrr daii. 

Tint as au antidote to tliis, as well ;* to that quoted by 
r. I sliall, from a number, give you, for the sake of 
brevity, one short sentence from Xenophon de Cyri 
Instit. 1. iii. p. Ije, Hutchin : and conclude; ol S'. 

u.7s»jir,riiWi Tw» piisovtu'i—j /losr iiho 

io'aardly retreat inr more tikity to L'c slain than those 
\i/io hohlly hn-p thiir around. , O. N. 

Mill/ C.'i, 

lirirli-CoHil^ Miildlr Trmplr. 

/>, Odr. for His Mo jestfs Ijirt’i-Day. , 

.1 UN’K I, iso;i. 

Py 11) MIV J.\MIS Psi., I'^tq. Poct-Laiia-at, 

I. • 

Britain, alas! h.as^voo'd in \.iin. 

Reluctant Ft-ace, iliy placid charms; 

Compcll’d, she treads once more ih’ ensanguin’d plain, 
X^'ltere Knne, where Freedom, call aloud for arms. 
Yet be awhile the battle’s sound 
III notes of festive triumph drown’d; 

Whether llie fiends* of liiseord fly 
Po'rtenlous ihrough the fiery sky. 

Or, bound in Pate’s cncrchc chain, * 

Ho«l ’iiiid lit’ infernal seats in vain. 

On this anspieious d.iy the Mui>e, 

Jocund,*wiili grateful voice, her wouUd theme pursues, 

* • II. 

Amid the boast of tyrant pride, 

’I’he fioin|» of stale, the arm’d array. 

Can all tlie shouts of slavery hide 
’I’hat bla’.es imvtiiling homage pav? 

Iso force can shii-ld Ambition’s head 
From noon-tide ear?, from midnight dread. 

When the still monitor vv'iiiiin • 

SearclHs tli' abode of blood and sin: 
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wi ule lie who rules with virtuous sway, « 

^\ horn Fieenieii glorv to obey. 

Sees cvetv ^>R•a^t the hidw^rk of a throne. 

Ills jviiplc’i. .siirc-t gitaiJ, its .saered rights their own, 

HI. 

Then let the Muse, vvilli duteous hand, 

Siii'se tl.e hold l\rc■^ responsive stiiiius, 

M’hik'.vi r\ tt'tt^me throiiLtli Vliiion’.s kiiul 
Ju!U'. in the li\ mil ol pi.iiie she sin^s; 

And I.'dioiir, from the furrow d plain. 

And (’oiiuiieree, from tile bdlimy luaiil^ 

^Vlth voice sv inpliunious hid aiisc 
I’lial puiejt iticetise to die ikies. 

Above tlie proudest vvrealli of F.imc, 

Which ever grae’d.thi! victor’s name, 

A jV.ition’s votive breath, by truth ei^isign’d 
To l)lc.''a a pattiot King—llte friend of human kind t JT 


• , NOTICES. 

A lU’vv edition of Mr. Beloc’s Ifrrndolns, cnrtchcfl wUh 
many addiiloti.il Notes, -.vill soon make its appearance. • 
Tile ii'iporiaiion liy kind of foreign liteiary prodiieiion} 
h:r. lu'tu lately thrown open in Riissi;^ yet on condition 
that tliey arc io be sent to tbc eustom-honse at l*elersburgU 
or Kiga, there to be examined, before they are sold of 
olltcrvvise tironghi into circulation. 


M.hW'iins. 

On Diu'lliii/^. 

• Mr. lu'iTon, 

THE vvoftli of every man, considered ai a member 
of society, mti^ evidently he estimated by the general 
teiwlency of his moral qualities and iiclioiis to iiiereastt 
the Slim of lininan hiippiness. All moral qiralitiet 
.Hid aelions in whieli such tendency is discoverable aru 
i‘lenominaled virtues ; and arc either of a social nature, 
site’ll .as charity, generosity, sympathy, fidelity, cle- 
iiieitey, truth, and justice ; or of a private nature, such 
as conrage, temperance, chastity, indnslry and fru¬ 
gality. From thy exercise of these virtues, both ge¬ 
neral and partirular benefits, for the most part, ensue, 
j^'l’lie private virtues fpe Immediately profitable to the 
individu.il; and renlolely or collaterally .so to society: 
tlie social virtues, on the contrary, are in the first in- 
st.ince beneficial Jo miters ; and eventually so to tho 
individual by whom they arc exercised. The good of 
the iiiflividuiil, however, being confessedly isubordi- 
I natc to tlie good of society, it must be admitted that 
I the moral worth of a man h always much more en- 
itanced by even a partial exercise of tlie .social virtuc.s, 
than by a general and uniform exeicise of those which 
I are privattk , 

Of 511 the private virtues, courage is, beyond con¬ 
tradiction, the most attractive of our admiration j 
and luajj; be rendered the most attractive of our ap¬ 
plause. When we sec that noble quality cmployctj 
in protecting the weak, succouring the helpless, exe¬ 
cuting the laws, opposing tyranny, maintaiping na¬ 
tional independence or extending national renown, w© 
find ourselvcij under an absolute incapacity of suppres¬ 
sing our admiration, and under a morttl obligation to 
bestovf our applause, It is, however, to be observed 
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♦Iiat in all th«w case# courage i* subservient to some 
benevolent atleciion or social virtue. If unhappily 
Tjiidcr the inflticnce of any of Che malevolent passions, 
it not merely lo'ses its value, but, being pregnant with 
robberies, muulers and every species of outrage, it 
obviously becomes a cursg of the first magnitude in 
social life. Like intellectual vigour, it proves a source 
of infinite good when well directed; and of Infinite 
mischief when otherwise. 

In order to appreciate courage with precision, we 
must likewise observe that it is both an accidental and 
a variable quality. With some it is the effect of con- 
atitution 5 with others its originates in fortuitous asso¬ 
ciations of ideas; and with others it is cjjcited by par¬ 
ticular passions. One man will display a contempt of 
death under all circumstances so long as his constitu¬ 
tion remains unimpaired or unaltered: a second will 
appear in the light of a hero on some occasions; and 
in thatfOf a poltroon on others : and a diird, daring 
the impulse of some strong passion, will Qxhibil a 
degree of courage which he was ntver before known 
to possess. Tliese observations have been amply con¬ 
firmed by facts. Many a man who never lost his 
courage in the field of battle, has lost it on the bed of 
sickness: many a man has displayed courageous 
imiietuusity in one action, and suspicious caution in 
another: many a seaman who lias braved the fury of 
cuutending elements and jested in the midst of carnage, 
has betrayed a dastardly disinclination to sleep in an 
tininhabited house; or even to ride a sprightly horse ; 
many a soldier whose courage could not be subdued 
by man h.is found it to fail in a storm at sea ; and has 
even stood appalled t>t a rat: many a man who has 
valiaptly fonglit to recommend himself to his mistress 
has *00001110 almost a coward in her company : many 
a man under circumstances similar to those of the 
aoldier of Lucnllus,* has exjierienccd similar alterna¬ 
tions of bras cry and pusillanimity : and love, revenge,' 
jealousy, and ambiiiot; have often infused intrepidity 
into cowards. 

We must likewise farther observe that courage is, 
generally speaking, an unattainable quality. The 
social virtues may be acquired by reflection and self- 
discipline, the acquisition of courage is often beyond^ 
the reach of human powers. A sulficiency of cou¬ 
rage for a particular emergency may, it is true, be 
attained both by physic.il and moral means ; but such 
forced courage is tiansient, vanishing with the emer¬ 
gency apd means by whicit it was pr^uced. 

Since then courage is valuable in society so far only 
as it is governed by some social virtue, since it is 
moreover an accidental, variable, and unattainable 
quality ; I think vwe may venture to say, that however 
the want of it may be deeply deplored, th^ exclusion 
of a man from society on fbat Recount only is as 
flagrant an outrage on the principles of reason, pru{, 
dence, and justice, as subh an exclusion would be on 
account of a deficiency of intellectyial vigor, *personal 
beauty or any other natural endowment. This remarj( 
I util ready to grant docs not admit pf universal appli¬ 
cation. *A W'ant of courage in those who belong to 
the profession of arms most certainly justifies not 
merely their exclusion, but their ignomlblotpi pxpul- 
1* Hoia5c^Ep,ii, * 
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sion from that honourable profession, for a variety 
of reasons too obvious to mention; and the igno¬ 
minious expulsion of any individual fi’om a particular 
society affords, in most cases, sufficient arguments 
against his reception in society at large. 

But though I were to admit, whaV-no man of re* 
flection will, that fear amounts to a forfeiture of a 
man's place in society, I certainly will not allow that 
' any inference can thence be drawn in favour of the 
barbarous and absurd practice of duelling. A man 
' of consummate courage may refuse to fight a duel on 
I a variety of admissible, a variety of laudable conside¬ 
rations. He may be strewgiy impressed with a con¬ 
viction that to risk his own life, or precipitate a man 
into eternity lor a trivial offence or intemperate ex¬ 
pression, is an unpardonable contempt of the manifest 
will of the Deity. He may perceive that the laws of 
the land are fully adequate to the punishment of all 
serious wrongs or injuries which a man may sustain 
in Ills person, property or reputation; and that tha 
welfare of the cpinmunity ru(]uires that the powerful 
and imparttid hand of the magistrate should be em¬ 
ployed in iiiilicling such punishments, not the power¬ 
less and passion-guided Band of the party aggrieved. 
He m?y be aware that his life is necessary to the pro-, 
tectiou, support, or general v elf.ire of others. He 
may perceive the glaring absurdity of endeavouring fcj 
rescue his reputation from the foul calumnies tliat 
m.ay have been heaped upon it or to expose the calum¬ 
niator to contempt, by the death or mutilation of either 
party. He may be jiersuadcd that a duel cannot trans¬ 
mute the character of a man : that it can make him 
ncitlter more nor less a linr or a scoundrel. He may 
very possibly entertain an opinion tliat shooting a man 
through the head is r.M]ior an unsatisfactory mode of 
giiw/g salisjiwtioii. Or he may be conscious of Iieing 
infinitely inferior to tlie person who insults* him in the 
management of pistols or swords ; and may very rea- 
sbnably deem it not true courage, but as downright 
ridiculous rashness to engage him witfi either, as it 
would be in a man utiacquaintcd with the pugilistick 
art to challenge the ma^iaiiiinuus, the renowned^ the 
invincible Mr. Belcher to box.--*Ncitber can a readi¬ 
ness to fight a duel be considered as an unequivocal 
proof of heroism. A man may by practising with 
pistols or swords (which, by the way, seems to indi¬ 
cate a timid or a sanguinary disposition) arrive at suck 
a degree of skill in these weap^ius, as to render it. 
nine times out of ten, perfectly*sq/e for him to fight a 
duel. The battle to be sure is not always to the strong § 
but* it generally is. Another may have given the 
world reason to suspect his courage; and anxious to 
recover bis reputation, but regardless of the nature of 
the means be takes to do so, may by turuiiig hU 
thoughts constantly to the same object, and sejzing 
his fighting hour (for we all have our fighting hours a* 
well as our hours of good spirits) master up sufficient 
courage to fight a duel, lliis I believq is in every 
man’s power to do; but is positively no proof of 
genuine courage. And a third may, by disappoints 
ments, losses, veitations and slights, be rendered sa 
weary of life, a>> readily to grasp at every opportunity 
of tlurowing it aw'ay. To fight a duel under subh cif'* 
cuoMtattoet if cjearly a proof ill 
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allowed to be at as far removed from true cou¬ 
rage, as caution is from cowardice. 

I have now arrived at the proper place for discussing' 
tlic expediency or utility of the practice of duelling: 
\ a prevailing opinion whereof has hitherto served to 
countenance it#n defiance of both argument and ridi¬ 
cule. But before I proceed to do so, 1 must state a 
case, and a very possible one too, which I think will 
tend to place the barbarity of this practice in a strong 
light. It is this : a roan of irreproachable morals, of, 
sn amiable disposition, and sedulous in the discharge of 
the relative duties of social life; a useful magistrate 
perhaps, a distinguished personage in the literary 
world, or a gallant officer whose services have entitled 
him to the grateful applause of his countrymen,—is 
wantonly insulted, contumeliously treated or trespas¬ 
sed ou by some ^letulant, unprincipled,* ill-bred duel- 
list : he remonstrates in terms expressive of becoming 
indignation; and is in consequence challenged. If 
convinced of his being infinitely inferior to his anta¬ 
gonist in the management of pistol^or swords, either 
through disuse or bodily infirmity, he prudently de¬ 
clines the proposed combat^ according to the lam of 
ioiKiiir, he loses his place in society. If rashly giving 
way to his native courage he accepts the ch.vilenge, 
the odds are .>() to 1 that he loses his life. In either 
ftise, society sustains a most serious loss; and an 
individual undergoes one or othfr of the heaviest 
punishments that can be inflicted, exclusion from 
society or death ; not for any crime committed by 
him, buf for the crime of a worthless wretch unfit for 
society. 

The bare possibility of such a case, is, in my opi¬ 
nion, sufficient to countervail any argument tliat can 
be grounded on the expediency"* of countenancing the 
practice against which 1 am pleading. But in truth 
no substantial argument can be grounded thereon. It 
is not, in reality, as many suppose, a necessary evil,, 
an indispensable absurdity, a barbarous practic'e reqili- 
site to secure mutual forbearance, restrain imperti¬ 
nence and prevent brutality. If the grounds of the 
ppinion which prevails on ftiis matter be generally 
examined, 1 am suta^uch opinion, will not be gene¬ 
rally entertained. The exjxidiency or utility of any 
custom may be justly estimated and ascertained by 
carefully comparing the beneficial and detrimental 
effects of its continuance with those likeljt to result 
from its suppression. Whoever will resort to this 
mode of measuring Ihe expediency of countenancing 
the prSciice of duelling will assuredly depart from the 
received opinion. But it is perfectly unnecessary to 
engage in any troublesome research or chain of spMU- 
lative reasoning) the utter inexpediency pf pounte- 
nancing this practice must be abundanuy evident to 
those who will pay common attention to the facts 
which dally fall under llieir own observKtiona. Do 
we not find civility, decorum, mutual forbearance and 
general inofiepsive bebavionr at teast as prevalent in 
Bje company of clergymen, quakers, and ladiea, as in 
that of the juniqr gentlemen of the sword ? and yet 
clergymen are prohibited from fighting dnels by their 
profe^ien, quakers b/ their religion, and ladies by the 
customs of their sex. Do wp not witness captiomneis, 
petulance^ ^eqessj and pycfbeario^ behaviour as 


often in societies where sending and accepting chal¬ 
lenges for every trivial offence, is considcn*d as one of 
the most sacred of the taws of honour, as in societies 
where an opposite opinion prevails ? Do we not fre¬ 
quently see social mirth restrained or interrupted by 
the presence of one of those who are ready to call 
others to account for every inadvertent expression or 
inconsiderate remark, although evidently the effect, 
not of malice or ifpleen, but of exuberant, innocent 
festivity ? Do we not often see ill-bred, sliallow, insig¬ 
nificant, despicable duellists, paltry ruffians, who rely 
for protection against merited censure, derision and 
contempt, not on any moral or intellectual quality, 
but solely on jtheir skill^in the management of pistols 
and swords, assuming magisterial tones, and requiring 
deference to their ^surd opinions, acquiescence in 
their caprices, and submission to their unfair or defect¬ 
ive decisions ? And to what are we to ascribe tlioso 
insufterableinconveniences ? Mnnifestlyto tbe^uuiitc- 
nance ivcautiously given to the practice of duelling. 
Few men, howevcf, possessed of courage, if iiiexiKMt 
in the management a)f swords and pistols, will so far 
volunteer in behalf of society, as to curb and silenco 
these usurpers, when the inevitable consequence of 
their doing so must be their engaging in unequal con¬ 
tests with -professors. 

After all, then, it seems that as much may be urged 
against the exjicdidncy of countenancing the practice 
of duelling, as against its barbarity and absurdity. 
And such being the case, I trust there will be found 
in this country men of sufficient fortitude .and virluo 
i(r decline, discountenance, and eventually tiring thiv 
practice into utter and general disrejinte; and thereby 
preserve the lives of many valuable memliurs of society 
and many valiant defenders of their country. * 

Meanwhile, as the establishment of equality between 
combatants, in point of danger, is likely to have the 
effect in many instances of preventing provocation, 
besides being agreeable to the principles of (me cou¬ 
rage and honour, 1 beg leave to recommend the sub¬ 
stitution of short bell-muzzle blunderbusses instead of 
pistols or swords. These being loaded with six small 
pistol balls, and the combatants placed at the usual 
distance of twelve paces, skill will be of no avail, as 
the balls will be scattered in ail directions; one or 
both of the parties will certainly be wounded; one or 
both probably killed. 

By deciding q^'airs of honour thus, the scientific 
gladiator, or the sharpshooter who can split iNbamboo, 
snuff a candle, knock the head off a pullet, or perforate 
the ace of hearts, will obviously enjoy no unfair advan¬ 
tage over his inexperienced antagonist. 

1 am. Sir, your obedieix servant, 

. J***h O S**n. 

BaNj/saggartf^Majf^lQ, 1803. 

I "We have admitted our Correspondent's sensible letter 
on this subject, as very retent events have drawn the 
attention of the public to it, although we are convinced 
jbat in this, as well as in battles of greater magnitude, 
the evils of the sword will not be corrected by the 
strokes of (he pen. We expect no public discounte¬ 
nance to tiij practice of duelling, until Uiere be a 
change in public opinion, until the parties immediately 
affect]^ hav^ learned to think seriyusly |iid to argu^ 
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BmMdly. Many men have fought duels w ho could | 
have once preached or written against them. But| 
their theoretic determinations*’are like the assertion ofj 
Benedict, “ When I said I would die a bachelor, I, 
<li<l not think I should live to be married.” We are' 
all ready enough to say what we ought to do, and 
what we would do. in certain given circumstances. 
Ant when these circumstances actually occur, we find, 
or pretend to find, some wonderful and unexpected 
dilfercnce in the ease which immediately makes us to 
act as the crcaturc.sof the moment. There is nothing 
a* different from the execution of an escape, as the 
contrivance of it. Wc think to go out at one door, 
which we know is open, but we lose ojir time in at- 
tetnpting another which we know to be shut. It is 
thus, in general, that we provide pgainst ilangers, when 
they are at a distance, and thus we decry duelling 
when we have received no provocation. Nothing but 
a radical and permanent principle can cufe this: and 
notliing fx|)el this barbarism from society butachange 
of public opinion founded on such* a principle. But 
we despair of tliis while barristers are permitted to 
prate of the laws of honour in a court of justice, and a 
jury, who have sworn on the /mly I'.xangelisiii, will 
listen to them with complacency. Jl. S. 
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AFTER so much has been said both in the public 
prints and in parliament, respecting the dissention 
between this country and France, and after observing 
how very little light has been thrown upon the subject, 
since the publication rtf the King’s declaration, by all 
the discussion which it has undergone,^\ve might dis¬ 
miss it, as a subject concerning which onr readers 
could not fail to be fully informed, and to the clnci- 
clatioii of which notliing more could be added. .So 
great and serious an alT.ilr however is war in the his¬ 
tory of a people, that as it engrosses the attention of 
government, and suspends its operations for the im- 

f irovenient of the laws, institutions, industr)’-, or 
lappiness of the country, so it engrosses the passions 
of the people, and scarcely leaves them curiosity con¬ 
cerning any other public concern. They desire to 
hear the war spoken of, the war alone, though they 
ahonld hear nothing but the same observations repeated 
without end. 

We have been peculiarly struck with this fact in 
the specthes of the orators in parliament uiion the 

I ircscnt momentous occasion. And however remark- 
ible the unanimity which has distinguished their con¬ 
clusions and resolutions, the perfect identity of their 
observations and reflections is, in our opinion, no 
less remark.ible. If we take liij« Majesty’s declaration 
as the standard, we m.ay venture to prononnci that 
all the speeches in the late^debates have been nothing* 
mote than copies, more or less perfect of that original. 
Some have drawn the leading features a little more, 
and others a little less strongly ; yet still the lesem-c 
blance isr so complete, that professed copii'S would 
hardly have come nearer. If there is any exception 
to this rule it is the speech of Mr. Fox; but even in 
this case, if the provocations by France be the subject 
pf the picture^ bis object was only to soften. Seircety 
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one of the injuries detailed in the King’s declaration 
did he deny to be an injury. He only denied that 
•they were sufficient causes of war. 

'The magnifiers of these injuries, on the other hand, 
have not advanced a single new circumstance as an 
additional ground of offence. They Iiiyc only asserted 
that the circumstances mentioned in that manifesto 
were more grievous causes of offence than they are 
tlieie represented. We e.iuuot help remarking loo, 
that for the proof of the extraordinary magnitude of 
these offences, wc !i.ivc only the asscrlfon of these 
gentlemen. Their siJeeehes con^ist of two parts, 
'I'hey first paint in tlie bl.ffckest and strongest colours 
they can, the several oli'enccs received from Fiani e, 
and then declare that each is a proper cause of war. 
But tliey have brought forward no general and lumi¬ 
nous principles of policy to give us clearer ideas re¬ 
specting the scale of offence, and teach ns to know tlie 
precise degrees at which national interest requires 
challenge tube made with words, and at which words 
ought to cease, ai|d actions to begin. But till they do 
this what po|sihle title can they have to the name of 
enlightened statesmen, to whom wc ought to trust 
more than to those who furnish us with a different 
opinio* ? How are we to know that the peculiar vio¬ 
lence of their interpretation is not the effect of their 
j {leeuliar temper, or of their peculiar interests, or of ^ 
)x:euliar and lalsf system of political principles ? 
When any man’s opinion rests on strong and clear 
reasons, he can surely tell these reasons. Why have 
not the persons to whom we allude given us tlie rea¬ 
sons for their violent opinions? It is not the drawing 
of a black picture which makes an argument. For 
still this is only the picture of the person who draws; 
and his opinion is invfftvcdin the picture; tomakethu 
one therefore the foundation of the other is reasoning 
in a circle, and a mere begging of the question. Tlio 
^aked circumstances of the case still remain, on which 
etfery man may form his own opinion. But he ought 
to think of imposing his opinion upon others only by 
shewing clearly the links which connect his opinion 
with these circumstances, not by asserting it with 
boldness and pertinacity. So far*have tlie persons to 
whom we allude been from attempting to connect 
their opinion with the circumstances of the case by the 
enlightenetl principles of general policy, that they have 
not attempted to find one parallel case in history, 
where similar offences have been received with the 
hot resentment which they advise, and where this con¬ 
duct has been approved of by the enlightened contein- 
plntors of different ages and nations. We do confess, 
that with the high opinion which we entertained of 
the abilities and knowledge of several of the patrons 
of the violent system, we have been surpri.sed<o find 
their speeches on the present occasion so jejune, and 
their attacks on the conduct of ministers*so very 
feeble. 

There is one reflection, of a pleasing nature, sug¬ 
gested by the preliminary circumstances even of the 
present painful crisis. Mr. Pitt remarked, in his cele¬ 
brated speech on the King’s Message, that on no occa¬ 
sion had any king ever given mBre ample infonqjation 
to his'people respecting the grounds of his conduct in 
the questioa of ^ace or war, tlian had been- done e« 
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the present occasion by onr gracious Jlovercign in ihc 
papers on the table. It is undoubtedly true. So com¬ 
plete a disclosure of diplomatic intercourse, and ot 
the secrets of cabinets, is a new circumstance in the 
Miistory of mankind. I’ill very lately mysterionsness 
and secrecy was^accounted one of the refined arts of 
governing mankind. Slate secrets were regarded as a 
sacred deposit, to which the purified and initiated 
alone ought to nlitaiii access, and which ought to he 
c.irefiilly aiul religiously guarded from the approach 
of the vulgar and profane. Under this idea was pro¬ 
pagated the notion <5f a peculiar mystery and craft in 
the art of government, to which the liglits of ordinary 
and cultivated reason were not applicable. Wrapt 
up in this mystcriousncss, statesmen considered them¬ 
selves as exempt from the criticism of the common 
race of men ; and by the same reason, .exempt in a 
great measure from all obligation to seek their esteem 
and approliation, by iniprosemeiits in the government 
of the eonntry, in the application of the revenue, or 
the system of the laws. We give Mr. Pitt the credit 
of a(l\ aneing with more, than its natural rapidity the 
pnblieitv of the acts of governnu-nt in tliis country. 
It was hi“ who began the practiie of presenting to 
pailianii nt simple and distinct accounts of tlie public 
reeeijn and expenditure. Ijefore his time the accounts 
w«re kept in siich a manner, that a true judgment 
could be formed of them by no boilj, except by those 
who had the conduct of them. During the whole of 
the American warsliere is not a trace on the Journals 
of an account of all the taxes having been ofl'ered by 
the ministers, or callcil for by the opposition, till the 
account published in the Hoporl ot the Finance com- 
initiee in 17^2. In that report an account was given 
of the nett produce of all tl)e*taxcs from to 

178 '-, distinguishing each year. Hut as that account 
consistcil of'nioie than a hundred and liftv iUiim, put 
together in a confused manner, not totalled cither 
by the officer of the Kxchequer or the committee, the 
result cmild not be .stated. The full and clear details 
of the national receipt and expenditure, now annually 
presented to parliament, are idteliigible to those even 
the least conversant ■with accounts ^ and nlford the 
most important instruction, nut only with regard to 
the application of the national money, but with 
regard to lire state and movements of the national 
industry and wealth. This important pr.aclice first 
exemplified by this country, has been followed by con- 
•ular France, and wilP, we doubt not, become more 
and mOVe general every day. The disclosure too of 
the diplomatic transactions between dillcrent countries 
scarcely precetlcs the^ra of Mr. Pitt’s administration; 
and undoubtedly has been carried to the greatest (icr- 
fcction uiliich we have yet seen, in the pa^rs relating 
to the;, present rupture with France, which have been 

{ iresented to parliament. Here again France has fol- 
owed our example. She has published her documents 
of the same.transactions. Tliis is highly important. 
By this mutual and opposite exposure, we have the 
most complete proof that full information is commu¬ 
nicated to us on the subject. And every roan, making 
allowancs only for thewneasure of his understanding, 
is placed in the same condition to form a correct 
judgment at the minister binuelf. No check on the 
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measures of government Is so salut.iry and power/iil 
as this necessity of displaying them to the eyes of tlirf 
people. % 

Amid the serious and awful consk1er.ations, too* 
which the entrance upon a gmat and ditfirult war 
naturally inspires, an emotion of a li.^htcr kind baa 
lieen transiently raised in our minds upon mmparing 
the accusations with which the two gororumonts^ 
'cliicfly concerned load one another. 'I'licy not oifljr 
lay the blame of the rupture reciprocally upon each 
•othei^ whii li was to be exiscctcd; but cacli assumet 
to itself the very same \iitues which are clainKxl by 
the other; and imputes to its antagonist the very 
same vices with, wliieh it is accused liy that nntjgoni-’t 
ill its turn, kach natifln claims to itself the most 
ardent tlesiie for the preservation of peace; c.ieh 
claims to itself the nieVit of consuiuniate moderation 
and forbcaraiue ; eaeli cliaigcs its iieighliour with a 
desire to renew, for selfish purposes, the horrors of 
war ; anjJ each i havgcs its neighliour with overbearing 
pretensions, and iiMolerable in.soleiiee. Tliis strange 
interferenee of the pivtexts of the w'ar on the ditlerenC 
sides is not one of the least extraordinary particulars in 
the present extraordinary slate of atl'.iirs. 

Our readers are well aeipiaiiited with the manner in 
which the charges against France of a turbulent, and 
hostile, and (werbearing disposition are made out. 
Tlie following woisls. iVoin a s|K.'ech in the tribunate 
by lioissy d’Aiighis, are a specimen of tlie mode in 
wliich the saini- thasgcsarc advanced in I'Vance against 
this country. “ It must I c told,” says that tirator, 

" tp France, to Kurojie, to posterity,—the government 
which commands us has cxiuyisted all the nicaiie 
which could be used to turn far away from us the ter¬ 
rible scourge ol* war ; it cnniiot be responsible fof tlie 
calamities which will follow, ft has not been di* 
reeled in the negotiations wliicli it opened wdth so 
mneh ardour, and prosecuted with so much good 
fhitli, by the desire of encreasing any farther it* 
power, or of oppressing a rival nation ; it has been 
animated solely with the desire of peace, and with 
the hope of rendering it eternal by foniuling it ujion 
just principles ; nor shall its efforts to attain that end 
be lost, either for its own glory, or for the national 
gratitude. It is not France w'hich has sought to oxer* 
else over another country a supremacy' ineompatibl* 
with its inde|iendatice and its dignity; it is Fngknid. 
Yes, people of Ranee, suriouiuling nations, future 
ages, it is Fugland, it is Fngland who, in tl^o midst 
of the general pacification, lluows forth the torches of 
war, it is she wlio tliinks that in the ten years which 
have passed blood enough has not been shed in Eu¬ 
rope, and still demands more; it ,is slio wlio wislies 
to suspenr^ the progress of our internal prosperity, 
who wiishes to interrupt our projects of commerce, 
yie regeneration of our industry, the imjjrovement of 
our agriculture; it is she ll^t w'ould force us to con¬ 
sume in*warlike preparations the capital re<|uired for 
uiir manufactures, fur the formatioii of our canals, 
t^e reparation of our roads, and the restoralioif of 
our uavy ; it is she who, tormented to beliMd a re¬ 
pairing government rapidly liealing the deep and pain¬ 
ful wouuda ol* a revolution which she contributed but 
too oi'ich to excite, wishes to renew amongst us the, ■ 
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ei-ils whieh '»t so long sullcred, «nd of which the 
gr&ter part was the work of her own Machiavelian 
cabinet." ^ 

Such is the general spirit with which the govern- 
tnent of France wishes the French nation, and the 
otlier nations of Europe, to believe that it is animated 
On tlie one hand, and England oh the other, in the 
present juncture; and in mahy respects similar, only 
Vrerersing the application, and in terms not quite so ora¬ 
torical, is the general spirit with which England repre¬ 
sents itself and France to be actuated. One difference^ 
indeed is of some consequence. The government of 
England brings forward distinct acts of the French 
government to substantiate its charges, and then the 
World is at liberty to judge whether they arc supported 
or not. The French orators barely assert their charges, 
and clothe them in quaint and bombastic language. 
And this is frequerftly a very effectual contrivance for 
procuring partisans to a bad cause. 

In ^ne subject of accusation, the French seem to 
think that they have peculbrly tjie advantage. On 
this accordingly they dwell W'ilh singular emphasis. 
The English are treaty breakers, faitliless, violators of 
the law of nations, perjured, who having stipulated to 
evacuate Malta, now refuse to fulfil that stipulation. 
We should not be surprised if the government of 
France succeeded in persuading many persons, both in 
France and in other countries, tbi^t this accusation is 
well-founded. For nobody is so supcrticial as to be 
unable to see whether the letter of a treaty has been 
complied with or not; but it ofCbn requires a power 
of mind which many people possess not, to combine 
all the circumstances of a complicated case, and' to 
judge clearly whethei*the spirit and substance of that 
trea^ has not been violated by the opposite party be¬ 
fore. It is an easy part then which the French have 
to siippoi t in this case. They have only to hold up 
the letter of the treaty, and cry perjury, and violation^ 
of the law of nations ; and every body can undeij-’ 
stand this, because the English are still in possession 
of Malta. But it is a much more difKcult task which 
the English have to perform. ITicy have to explain 
♦he injustice of the French towards Switzerland, the 
king of Sardinia, and Holland, and the symptoms of 
♦heir evil intentions with regard to this country, thejfc 
have then to shew, by an application of the general 
principles of the law of nations, that such conduct 
implies bostiliiyr ngciinstPlngland, aqd that unprovoked 
hostility justifies the lecaplure of surrendered places, 
and by hkc reason the retention of them if they hap- 
3 }en not to be surrendered. But this is a long train of 
circumstances, which many people are perfectly un¬ 
able to combine, and to estimate their joint force upon 
the point in question; they do not feel that force; 
♦hey yield their assent thercfojc to that srde of the 
argument which they easily understand. And the 
French seem on this account to rest the chief hopes of 
♦heir justification on their*declamation with fegard to 
♦his subject. It is a topic peculiarly suited to the 
French genius. High sounding words and ccnfideit.t 
assertions have the I^st effect; and well selected facts 
or deep principles would be here altogether out of 
place. I 

When they expatiate however upon the unportaoce 


of Malta, they unwarily betray that they are actuated 
by soraetbiug different from a mere regard to the ho¬ 
nour of a treaty. The language of Boissy d'Anglas on 
this subject is so particular that wc think it will gta- 
tily our readers to hear it. “ By retaining the islaiit! 
of Malta,” says he, " in defiance of the most fornia]( 
stipulation of the last treaty, England wisiics to' 
deprive us of our commerce with the Levant, to pre¬ 
pare for herself the means of oppressing (hat part of 
the world, and our most ancient ally the emperor of 
Constantinople; to get possession of Egypt, to conquer 
the Mediterranean, to shut up or render useless the 
harbours which we hav§ in it, to subjugate Italy, to 
domineer over Spain, and from the top of that im¬ 
pregnable rock to dictate to all die maritime powers, 
and triumph over our weakness."—“ If," he adds, 
“ in contempt of the treaty of Amiens, England 
w’ould retain 'that possession, if she dates exact that 
it should be resigned to her, there is no pretensiort 
which she may not advance to-morrow. To-morrow, 
at the pleasure of a new minister, wlio may desire to/ 
outstrip his predecessor, she will forbid ns to have 
harbours, avsenals, or dock-yards; she will inspect 
our magazines, fix the nitmber of onr ships ; will, asr 
formerly, forbid us to repair the fortihcations of our 
cities^ will impose upon us the obligation of recciiing 
from ier only the commodities of Asia and America,- 
and thus rendering us the sport of her tyrannical legis¬ 
lation, will grndut^ly consummate otir humiliation and 
our ruin.” It is a little imprudent however to exagge¬ 
rate .so vehemently the importance of Malta. Bcc-aiise, 
if it be so valuable, since we have uuansweralilc icasons 
for going to war, tlie stronger motives have we for 
retaining it. 

There are two otliy opinions of the French states¬ 
men with regard to this country whicli deserve tho 
regard of our readers, as they arc such decisive proofs 
of political ignorance, of fal,»c Ideas concerning one of 
tjie most striking peculiarities and important circuni-' 
stances in the state of modern society. The first of 
these opinions is, that England, by the great supe¬ 
riority of her commerce, winch excludes from almosC 
every market the competition of every other nation, 
exercises a tyrannical monopoly over the otlicr coun¬ 
tries of Europe, and retards the improvement of thcii’ 
industry. The second opinion is, tliat the greatness 
of England, however dazzling, is not erected on a linn 
foundation, as that of France; the one resting on an 
artificial and tottering system of public credit, the 
other on the natural and immoveable basis of aii im¬ 
mense territory and population. 

The first opinion can be formed only from not 
knowing even the meaning of' the word monopoly. 
VViien two tradesmen set up in a particular town, and 
the one supplies the inhabitants with goods so much 
better and cheaper than the other, that no ope will buy 
any thing from that other, is this a mono^ioly? It is 
on the other hand fair competition, and the necessary 
effect of that competition, the preference of the cheap¬ 
est seller. But if this excluded dealer should raise a 
loud complaint, cry monopoly, and persuade the 
to'wnsmen to expel the successful dealer, that they^ 
might hereafter buy only from himself, -arft such 
deal^n w hUnseltj w'oulduot this be merely 
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to desire the townsmen to buy dearer from him, than 
they might from another ? This is precisely the con¬ 
duct of France with regard to England. We send 
our goods to foreign markets, to which the goods of 
\ France and of every other country are as free to go 
^s ours, llic purchasers take our goods, and refuse 
meirs ; but thatais merely because they judge them to 
M better, or cheaper. We have no means of forcing 
■ «y community or individual to take our merchandise, 
we can only endeavour to make them chuse to take it. 

Wlien the French therefore raise the cry of monopoly, 
they imitate exactly, the interior tradesman who would 
persuiide his fellow townsmen to expel the superior, 
that he himself might enjoy fhe whole business. This 
in the first place is the height of injustice with regard 
to the superior tradesman; and in tlte second place 
an infamous deception with regard to tlie interest of 
the townsmen. * 

As to the insinuation that this superiority of the 
English goods is a discouragement to the industry, 
and an obstacle to the improvement of the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe, the case is exactly the reverse. 
Whatever country purchases our goods must produce 
something to pay for them. This something she can¬ 
not produce without industry. The more excellent 
our goods are, and the more she is tempted to procure 
a large quantity of them, the more must she increase 
Ber industry to procure what we want in return. One 
of the leading circumstances on wl«ch the progress of 
industry depends, is the extent of the market opened 
for its produce. T’o open a market is to oiler an ac¬ 
ceptable equivalent for the goods which are to be sold. 

The whole of the articles of British commerce oilered 
to sale on the continent are this equivalent. The 
whole of these articles form jn immense market for 
the produce of the laud and "labour of the dificrent 
countries. , Take away tliis market, and you take 
away the whole or the greater part of the industry 
which supplies it. lhat a rich and industrious nation* 
placed in the neighbourhood of others less rich and 
Industrious, is unfavourable to their progress, is a most 
extraordinary opinion. It w^uld be natural to think 
that the example of such a nation would stimulate the 
rest to imitation, aifd afford them instructions which 
would greatly accelerate their progress. If it be ob¬ 
jected lhat the more commercial nation, by supplying 
all the wants of its neighbours, leaves no opportunity 
tor the rest to introduce themselves, no speech can 
betray more ignorance of the nature of commerce, 

Tire more commerce is extended the mure does 
create encouragement for farther extension. Is it sup 
posed that Great Britain, by the great perfection and 
extent of her manufactures, requires and obtains 
fewer articles of supply from her neighbours, than if 
•he had no manufactures ? Is it not on the contrary 
true, that when her exports were small, her imports 
were small likewise., and now that her'exports are 
vast, so also are her imports ? Great Britain, however, 
certainly supplies ber own wants with her own mana 
factures much more completely than she supplici 
those of any other country; and yet by perfecting 
these manufactures she has increased her own wants 
many thousand fold.* Would the improvement of the 
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demand for the industry of Great Britain ? Nothjng 
would tend so much to increase it. Were Fraiu'#, for 
example, by the perfection of her mairnfaeturcs, to 
rival us in ninny of the commodities which we now 
supply, she would, by the increase of hc'r own wants', 
much more than compensate this disadvantage by her 
increased demand for suineiliing else in which sh* 
could not rival us. 

The second opinion, which we mentioned, thift 
great territory and population is the only solid fonnila'- 
fiotisof power, is so belied by all history, and ilio 
most obvious deductions from the Cstahlinlied piincipf-a 
of human society, that it is inconceiiable ii sliuiihl 
ever have been advanced. 'I’he einpiie of Persia 
under Xerxes wa.s iinmcsise in territory and |)opul.nion; 
the Greek states were insignificant in both. Tlie Uo- 
man empire under Justinian was the greaiesi ever 
seen. In the time of Seipio it harJlly exlemled bejoinl 
the Alps. That the ijerfection of imlnstry. and 
wealth, the fruit of commerce, is a feeble foundlilion of 
greatnciB, is likewise a strange position. What is it, 
according to the present system of war, which renders 
wars unsuccessful ?* Not the want of men; lor*t is 
not a very great number of men that is required ; but 
the want of ability to maintain them long enough in 
the field. What is it lhat m.ikes the rulers of Franco 
boast so much of their intentions of improving (ho 
industry, and incr^siug the wealth of the coiuUry, if 
it be of so little importance ? But despairing of lead¬ 
ing any one to believe that industry and riches are not 
n solid ground of‘power, they call the industry and 
riches of Great Britain public credit; they next try lo 
confound public credit with (henaliun.il debt: .iiiil as it 
is pretty clear that the nationaltiebt is not a very solid 
foundation of ^trcngtli, they next give out that |iubliu 
credit and wealth is no solid foundatiou of streiigtii. 
I'he following may suffice to l''r.inec us an answer to 
her insinuations with regard to the nalinnal debt: 
,thc national debt is only an inconvenience on ueeoiiiit 
of the taxes to which it gives occasion. But Franc* 
is more heavily taxed than Great Britain notwith¬ 
standing her debt. 
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Biographical Sketch of Lord Redesd.ale, concluded from, 
Page 3,92. 

Mr. Mitford found that he had given a proper di¬ 
rection to his talents. His fame as a chancery 
dr.iughtsman soon extended itself. Cicero, speaking 
of the arts, says that tliey are united by a comnuna 
vinculum ; the same may be said of bu.sincSs: how¬ 
ever complex and varied, one branch may be mado 
subservient to another. Our young lawyer felt tho 
force of tills truth, and that a judicious arrangement 
of business was the clue which promised to lead to 
dispatch* In this arratigenieiit, however, he took cara 
that S certain portion of his time should be dedicated 
to the calls of friendship, ^iid the enjoyment of social 
life; t];at, as the reward &f labour sweetened bis toil, 
the conversation of his friends might add a zest to it. 
We have already observed, that his first car* was to 
apply tlie fruits of his industry towards the gradual 
redemption of the family estate; it docs nut appar, 
however, that his wishes carried him far beyond his 
ptterqal bouuda» He vm content to restore a yene- 
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Valjle mftinion to lhat sjilcndor in wltidi^ to tli<- Map- j 
pineas of all around it, it shone for a^es. Mr. Milford 
and Mr. Pitt, during their residence in Idncoln’s Inn, 
had contracted a frii-ndship which time has continued 
to increase. The former, therefore, naturally enlarged 
his views wlicn the youthful P.ilinurus was called to 
the helm of the state; and, to the credit of Mr, Pitt, 

^ he did not, in tlic words of Dr. Young, “ take a mc- 
tnftrandum to forget.” Some years,however intervened 
before the Chancellor of the Kx<'he(]uer had an oppor¬ 
tunity of evincing the esteem which he enterttiined 
for him. In 17«ih Mr. Mitford was returned to serve 
in Parliament for the borough of IJeeralslon, in 1)e- 
von.shirc. On his appointment to the offici! of Solicitor 
General, he quilted his chaftiher.s in 'Lincoln’s Inn, 
and took a Iiouse in the Adelphi. where he livoil in a 
style of elegant hospitality. In'tliis situation he dis¬ 
charged his duty to his King and Country with the 
most scrupulous attention, which was inaveased, when 
he was raised to the rank of Attorney General.—On 
the eighteenth of February, he was chosen Speaker of 
tlie House of Commons, and on the same day, sworn 
» member of his Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council. To succeed one of the ablest speakers that 
ever filled the chair, required an uncommon knowledge 
of every thing that was connected with the dignity of 
the House, and the rules, orders, and solemnity of its 
proceedings, &c. In a short timc,(the membera were 
convinced that their election had fallen on a proper 
person, every way qualified to di.'jpharge that imitor- 
tant trust, and still farther to maintain the rank of the 
FIRST COMMONER by thc splcndor of his establi^i- 
ment. In consequence of the death of the Karl of 
Clare, thc first law department in tlie sister kingdom 
became vacant.—His Majesty’s miniifters conceived 
that tlicy could scarce give a better proof of the inte¬ 
rest which they took in the happiness of that eouniry, 
than in the appointment of a successor whose inte¬ 
grity and knowledge of thc laws were universally 
acknowledged. Accordingly, on the l.'lth of February 
1«()2, the fallowing article in the London Gazette 
gave universal satisfaction: 

“ The King has been pleas«l to grant the dignity of .a 
fiaron of thc United Kingdom of (JreaiBritain and Ireland, 
unto the Right Hon. Sir .Tnhn Mitford, Knt. and to the 
heirs male of his body lawfullv begotten, by thc name, 
•tylc, and fitle of Baron Redcsnalc, of llcdcsdulc, in the 
.county of Northumberland. 

“ The, King hath also been pleased to order letters 
patent to m passed under the Great Sc.al of that part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, rallwl Ire¬ 
land, containing a grant unto the said Right Honourable 
John, Baron I^desilaie, of thc Office or place of Chan¬ 
cellor and Keeper of'the said Great Seal, in the room of 
John, Earl of Clare, deceased.” ^ ^ 

No man, perhaps, ever passeH tlfrough a more re ^ 
gular gradation of office tl^n Lord Redcsdalc, or ever 
gave more general satisfaction in each of th&m. As 
a senator he had not, as Mr. Burke was heard to say, 
** the happy knack of linking words and phr^es totli 
gether,” ‘he seldom spoke on any question that was 
not immediately connected with his situation as Soli¬ 
citor and Attorney General, and even on those occa- 
‘ atona be offered himself to the chair with the gf^tatest 
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diffidence. He appeared to be sensible of his own 
defects as an orator, and though he had conquered 
many of them by the force of industry, yet he was 
aware that a felicity of expression could be only at¬ 
tained, if attainable by art, from long habit and rigid . 
application; and was therefore content to shine witly 
unborrowed light in his own sphere. ' ' 

“ Non hulet offtciuw luciftr omnis ulciii." 

His integrity as a Judge, and his social manners 
have endeared him to the Irish; the afiection appears 
to be mutual, for it is said that he intends to dispo'^e 
of his estates in lEugland, and to purchase lands in 
Ireland. This, besides, i.s an adiiiiional proof that 
tranquillity is re-e.stablished in that country, and v c 
are persuaded that nothing will be wanting on the 
part of I-ord Rcdesdale to contribute to thc continua¬ 
tion of that inestimable blessing. 

His fjordship was married on Ttiosd.iy, by thp 
I/ird Bishop of Durham, to thu Right Hunorablo 
Lady Frances Perceval. 
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Great works .arc said to be carrj ing on to open pasiageg 
over Mount Cenis, Simplon, and Genevre, not merely for 
travellers, but tliu transportation of all sorts of goods, and 
thus to extend roiiiinercial inlercti\iise. liiery thing 'u 
overcome by the spyit of modem enterpiize. 
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PHYSICS. 


t.A'lKW Anatomical HiomcHclatare, relating to the 
terms vhidi are expressive of position and aspect in the 
Animal .Bp John Barclay, M. D. Lecturer 

on Attatoinp\Edin. 1803. 

M uch inssaid relative to the progressive 
nature of nnii. But this progress belongs not 
to man as an individual, but to the species. Every 
person gradually acquires Certain opinions and ways of 
thinking, which he finds It impossible to change, and 
which imperceptibly dicck his advancement, and at 
last stop it altogether. We cannot bear those things, 
which we have been accustomed to consider as first 
principles, to be called in question; and would be 
better pleased to sit down quietly in an ctror, than to 
risk an investigation which^night force us to alter our 
system. When Lavoisier first announced to the 
Academy of Sciences his intention of pulling *dow»» 
the theory of Stahl and substituting another in its 
kbom, Macquer who had been himself a reformer, 
and who was celebrated for bis candour and liberality, 
wrote to Morveau in the greatest perturbation, hint¬ 
ing that he was ndw too old to learn, and that if his 
system were overturned he would relinquish the sci¬ 
ence. Lavoisier’s converts even in France were 
young men, the old resolutely and steadily opposed 
him. When Hervey announced his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, he was vilified by the whole 
body of established physicians, and his arguments pro¬ 
duced conviction in no man older than40. Every race of 
men receive the stock of knowledge possessed by thejr' 
predecessors, and set themselves witii ardour to add 
their own discoveries to this stock. At first their 
labour is clowned with succesf, and the fund of know¬ 
ledge accumulates. But as soon as their modes of 
thinking are fully es&blished, their ardour cools, their 
prejudices gather strength, they think they have col¬ 
lected tlie whole sum of human knowledge, and con¬ 
sider it as impertinent vanity to pretend to correct 
their opinions or discover new trudis. Now a new 
race ap^iears animated^with their original ardour, and 
tlestiiute of their prejudices. Some of the mistakes 
of mankind are rectified ; new truths are detected ^nd 
added to those already discovered by their predecessors. 
But every step whick this new race makes is opposed 
by those veteraiu who had run their career before 
them. Every tiling is cifbvassed to the utmost by 
men .who are determined not to admit of iiyiovations. 

Thus the progress of knowled^ is owing to the suc¬ 
cessive races of inhabitants whit£ occupy Uiis globe of 
ours. Were.mankind immortal upon earth, knowledge 
would have been always stationary. The first inliabi- 
tants would have been satisfied with the progress 
which they had made at first; their prejudices would 
have iyeseased with th^ir years, and they wouid,liave 
prevented their posterity, by the influence which they 
VO*.. I.* 


must h.ive over them, from venturing to oppose tj^ir 
prejudices, or fronts opposing them succcssfullv. iris 
to death, then, that we arc indebted for the gradual 
impltn’cmcnt of the human sj»;cif*s. Escy r.ice iS 
permitted to live till it has finished the career of its 
discoveries, and tlone every tiling it is capable of 
doing towards incivasing the stock of human know¬ 
ledge. And ‘even afieT it lias ceased to accnimilate 
new truths it is still permitted to rontimie for some 
time to watch over thb conduct ofjhe succeeding r.ice, 
in order to prevent llicni from proceeding uiili too 
little caulioiji and from rcceiiing opinions nql .sulfi- 
ciently supported by evidence, a conduct which nilglil 
endangef the destractioii of every thing coll'.'cted by 
the industry of preceding ages. Hat after th -y have 
sufficiently di-seharged this task they aie suept off 
the stage, that their prejudices and ihcir inllnence 
may not oppose an insurmountable ban icr to the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge. 

if such be a fair statement of the conduct of man¬ 
kind, as we presume it is, it wdl not be diffu oil for nj 
to forctel the reception which the Anatomical Nomen¬ 
clature now under,our consideration will meet with 
from the anatoinic.'il world. However imperfect ilie 
aqptomical nomenclature nl present may be, however 
ill adapted to prevent ambiguity, and to convey clear 
and precise information, whatever unnecessary labours 
it may iniposeson the student, however adversS its . 
unwieldy and unmanageable terms may be to the 
future progress of the science; though all this, and 
.much more than this, should have been felt :ind ac¬ 
knowledger! by every anatomist of good sense ; nay, 
even though various attempts should have been made 
to rectify these defects, and though anatomists should 
have agreed unanimously, tliat it was absolutely neces- 
saiy to rectify them ; notwithstanding ail this, we 
may affirm witli the utmost confidence, and without 
ithe smallest risk of being deceived, that this attempt 
of our author will be opposed and disapproved of by 
all those anatomists who have advanced beyond the 
age of improvememt, whose prejudices have acquired 
a complete ascendancy over them, and wh# are of 
opimon that the whole knowledge of the subject is 
concentrated in themselves, and that every deviation 
from their standard is a direct insult ujwn their at¬ 
tainments, and an attempt to lesscivtheir dignity in the 
eyes of the world. 

No%wi11 this opposition be lessened by the merit of 
the nomenclature noV offered to the public j so far 
Trom it, that tjiis circuins^nce w ill only tend loin- 
crease tlie opposition. For the opposition to innova¬ 
tion is generally in proportion to the importance and 
A'opriAy of die change proposed. Nor will the oppo¬ 
nents be those only who have grown grey in* tlie ser¬ 
vice of anatoniy. All those who have acquired a re¬ 
putation, or tvho think that they ought to has-e acqui¬ 
red ope, all those who are in public situations and 
2 B 
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con'ncctrcl with collof^C'i or other similar institutions, 
will natuv.illy cotrihino a;.’: liiKl it. 'I'lif ir.-lolont'an.t- 
tmiiist will ilocr^' it as siilijpctfng those who know the 
science to nnnectss.iry troiiblej (he tlull will oppo.se it 
because it will enable others to learn anatomy with 
less trouble than it cost tlicnisches; the conceited 
because they did not propost: it themselves; and 
‘'.htfpoliticisns bocau.ic it may laise its author to the 
same rank in tin- eye of the strorld as they hold 
e\eu when assisted by situation. 

Such is the opposition w hich this now anatomical 
nomenclature i.s likely to meet with. It will be sup¬ 
ported only by the small number of atiatomii.ts wlio 
are above tlie reach of .silly prejudices, who are really 
anxious to improve the science, and who are conscious 
that their well earned reputatioR cannot be injured by 
the succes.s of others ; niid by the young anatomist 
who has much of i!ie science to learn, and who can¬ 
not ot^rlook the advantages of a precise and systematic 
4ct of terms over the present vagjie, di(Vnsc»xuKl un¬ 
wieldy nomenclature which it is intended to super¬ 
sede. 

The treatise of Dr. Barclay is preceded by a long 
Introduction, pointing out with much li'cliness the 
necessity of a reformation in the anatomical nomen¬ 
clature, and discl.iimiiig any peculiar merit or preten¬ 
sions to superiority from having undertaken it. The 
object of tl»e three first chapters scorns to be to ])aiiil 
«int the necessity of a .sy.steni.uic language for science, 
and the sources lioiu vvhicli ih's language is to be 
derived. 

Anatomy, strictly so called, i.s a description * of 
orgaiti/.cd beings, iVtailing tlie pieci.se shape and 
tiluvtion of .ill their component partf. The terms 
which it requires, arc wonls r-apalile of defining with 
the greatest prcci.sion the silnaiion of every oigan with 
respect to the whole body, and the situation of every. 
J>art of an organ with respect to tlie whole orgaij,.* 
There must be terms for every particular organ, and 
terms capable of specifying exactly every particular 
vlinpe. 

If every individual animal, or even species of ani¬ 
mal, had a set of organs bearing no resemblance either 
in structure, or form, or use, to those of any other 
vpecies, a set of terms would be neces.sary for every 
species. This would make the language of anatomy 
so copious that it could not he acquired without much 
labour, fortunately a resemblance may bo traced 
betwecif the organs of all animals, and even between 
•their forms and position. This renders it possible to 
extend the same system of terms to all aniiuaLs. But 
the external form of animals dilibrs so veiy much 
that great addiess'ls necessary in making this exten¬ 
sion. It was in this chiefly that the old Lnguage of 
anatomy failed most glaringly. • < 

The terms of anatomy arc of two kinds, either tht 
naniesof organs, or nanibs indicating situation and 
position. For the shape in most cases must be indi¬ 
cated by description, not by coining terms for eveiw 
peculiarhy. It is the sccoiul set of terms that is a 
most importance, because they alone can give us any 
adequ.ate notion of the appearance and structure of an 
animal which we have not seen. Accordingly onr 
auilior applies ].:m>cll, ju the first place, metify 


these terms. Hiis is the subject of the fifili and .sixth 
chapters. He has new iiiodcllcd the whole of llic.a 
'general terms, and the changes which he proposes 
appear to us in the liighcst degree proper and advan¬ 
tageous. They unite the advantage of precision and 
universal ap])licatioii, and at the sar|ve time devinia 
much less than could have been e.spectcd from tJ a 
old order of things. We regret much that wc cann -.b. 
in this place enter into tlie discussion which youicl ha 
necessary to convey to our readers the h-Jinense ad¬ 
vantages which would result from, the ipc^of the new 
terms. Some verj' beautiful sjx'cin^.'‘iis have been 
given by our author. "VV'e .sluiIl,.-hovvever, subjoin 
some of the terms, / 

111 the trunk, for superior A inferior, our author 
sub.slUutcs (illuiital and saerah, the words superior and 
inferior apply only to the human trunk as they ar» 
u.-ed by anatomists. In other animals, the jmsition of 
the trunk is so ditTerent that they puzvle instead tif 
conveying information. In general, superior racani 
toxcards the. hiaik, and inferior is the opposite. But 
even this definition scarcely applies in all cases, Tlia 
bone of the vertebral colmjjn nearest the head is c.alle.l 
alias, and at the tithcr extremity the column tenin- 
nalcs' ill the sacrum. This holds in all animals that 
have such a column. By atlantal then is meant to¬ 
wards the atlas; by '•'avial towards the .sacrum. Ill'* 
Conveys a prcci'if moaning', which ajiplies to .all ani¬ 
mals, and it has the advantage of connecting the no- 
nienclature with the bones, which ought certainly to 
coii.ilitiite the basis of anatomy, because tlicy detcr- 
niiiio the position of the organs. Voraiifciior and 
piis/erior, terms equally vague when apjilied to tli» 
lower animals, our author substitutes stanal ami 
dorsal; the meaning dt'vvliich is too obvious to require 
explanation. For external and internal, he subsii- 
lutcs dermal (towards the skin) and central. Fob 
external when speaking of an organ, he substitute* 
peripheral. 

Those blood-vessels which eontain purple blood .sr« 
called by our author ^pidnnmic : those that contain 
Vermillion arc s'/.'ilemk. I'his we consider as a vast 
improvement. Tfic terms are happily chosen. They 
need no explanation. 

The siip<rior extremities our author calks the a/- 
lantul, the inferior he calls sacral. The part ot the 
extremity nearest the trunk is the proximal, the remote 
end is called distal. In the atlantal exfreinitie* the 
terms radial and itlnar denote towards the two sides) 
the. term anconal, towards that surface in which the 
olecranon projects, and the term theuaJ, the opposite. 
In the sacral extremities, the t&rr^ijibulart tibuU, pop¬ 
liteal and rotular are employed in the same manner. 

Our author next considers the general terras neces¬ 
sary in describing the head. He shews that the words 
atlantal, sacral, sternal, and dorsal, may be extended 
with advantage to the head, and that by means of them 
much curious information relative to the anatomy of 
the inferior animals may be conveyed in a very concise 
manner. The terms dermal, central, dextral, sinistral 
audmesal, are equally applicable to the head and trunk, 
but several new terms are uedessaiy i” describing the 
heatf, which our author we think Iws contrived with 
much judgmaut. Xhoea tcru^j aie basilar, cvroMol, 
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tuiaf, glahelhir, aii/hnul. They are tlLiivcd from difib- 
i'cnt remarkable places in ihc cranium, and our authof 
•hews how (he tribe of Ihc animal may generally be 
Ascertained, by observing the position of imaginary 
lines joining these points. For a more particular ac 
^'oiint wc ljnd*ourselves obliged to refer to the book, 

bich we would earnestly leccjmmend to the ])erusai 
oCjJwry lover of anatomy. In the last chapter our,| 
authoKpoints out several changes of termination by 
which tli^BCW terms may be adapted to all the varietyi| 
of cases ncNtsary. in anatomical description. And 
Several piates\^e added to prevent the pos.-.ibi!ity of 
inisunderstandii\the mcaiimg of the new terms. 

Such is a r.li^ analysis of this interesting per¬ 
formance. Unr readers will ix’rceivc that the author 
coniines himself entirely to the general terras of ana¬ 
tomy, promising however, if tfiey should be approved 
bf, to jiroceed to apply the tides of nomenclature to 
Ihc other bratuhes of the subject. We sincerely 
iio|)e that they will meet with every encouragement 
io which ihev are so well entitled.* But bel'ore they 
can be .idopted generally, either by teao^iers pr stu- 
diaits, it is absolutely nccevaiy that there should be a 
•ystem of aoat'nny in which the nomenclature of our 
author is employed. Tor bow can te.acitcrs make use 
of tf-rms which would make their students incapable 
itff understanding all the hdoKs of anatomy, or bow 
can students prefer icniis which c;*i be of no service 
to them in the course of their studies ? 

We siucciely iTope that our ingenious author bfis 
hot overlooked this circumstance, and that the present 
essay is to be followed up with a system of anatomy, 
in which the new terms alone are employed. The 
nomenclature of LiunaRiis wou^d not have gained a 
single pvosclyte h.ad it not been accompanied by a sys¬ 
tem of botapy. It was itse.w'llence, rendered ajrpa- 
rent by the l.appv clearness which it introduced into 
that .system, that g.ive it currency. Had the nonlei^-' 
Watureof tin- 1‘Vench chemists been published singly, 
it might have been admired, but never would have 
come into use. But the authprs of it took rare that 
all chemical works of moiit should appear in that new 
dress. Chemists were obliged to learn it in order to 
become acquainted with these books. It became fa¬ 
miliar, its advantages were seen; the prejudices 
against new terms w'orc oft’gradually by use, and thus 
it was insensibly adopted in spite of opposition. 

If the author of the,prc.sent nomenclature does not 
adopt similar plan, whatever merit his new terms 
may possess, they will remain neglecred and un¬ 
noticed; and very properly so. Let liim publish a 
system of anatomy, and shew the world the advan¬ 
tages which attend their use. Let it be .superior to 
every system which has hitherto appeared in arrange¬ 
ment and jirecision. And the new terms w;ill enable 
him, if we mistake not, to give it that advantage. It 
will come into general use, and will be preferred by 
•tadents as the liest introduction to the science. Tlie 
new terms will become familiar, their advantage will 
be seen. Tlie young anatomists will Ic-irn them first, 
and will conceive a partiality for them, and even the 
teachers must gradually*get acquainted with tlierp in 
vdsr to avoid the sneers which young men arc apt to 
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tlirmv out .against (c.ichers, of who^'e knowledge or 
cMnduur they have ni^v suspicion. 'J'lnis we h.iio 
pointed out tlie path of success, and we Iiope that our 
ingenious author, whose ardour for tlie science is ex¬ 
celled only by the progress w'liich he seems to h.ave 
made in it, will not dNdaiii to|tnisiiea hin 
must le.id to the aceompli diiiient of his wishes. 


to have 
lit which 
es. 


Some .^rati'>/ i>i Hiniiinl 

Tlhc patienee, abiliiics, and iiuiiistrv neeessarv to 
bring some of the most eommoii kinds of mum a.- 
lures to the degrees dI' perleelion which they liixi’ .‘t-* 
tallied, can scarcidy be coiicctied by flio e wli.i luiu 
not bestowed*some jcmis on stmiliir sliidic',. Ceoep 
tlio merit of inventions and improveir.t i'ti is .ip! Ui be 
overlooked, and in iiT.iii)' eases not everi the n im.-. of 
the authors Ii.iio Iwen tiMtisiiiitled to postciiiv. 'I Inj 
reverse 0'’;:rlp ceil dnlv to he the roiidiici i.f in.’n’.'u I; 
cliseoverers and imprmeis oiiidii t.i cnin,’ thc'iep.ii i-* 
lion wlilbh they li^vi 
ward for the favours iliev h oe 
bill as an incilenieiif to oiliers i 
The original di-coverers <;f i 
and a iheusand otlu-r indisper 
known: .irtil even tlie mode 
manufaebues have seldom sb ti 
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most improvers to kicp tlu ir j locessc., i, the 
belter to seeiire rhe^profit wiili wliii li il.t ir mu ■ <-,,i d 
labours iire usually lollowcd. 'I'lie rcn-rse, wai ll;o 
coi'.iinct of theextraoidiiiary m:in who loiiiii llv* sub¬ 
ject of till-, ailicle. 

Barnard I’.ilissy was born ab^iiU the mi.Mle of the 
sixteenth cci’ln’’y, in Ai.imoi.i, a town in I’r.viic'e, 
He was originally a common labourer, lint llio.ig!i 
destitute of ednr.it'oit, was not the Iims accni.ite an 
pb.scrver of nature. Many snneys m iile in dilli rent 
jjarts of the kingdom, su ggested to 1 im the ojiinion, 
that France laid formeily been eoviictl by tla* s'-.i. 
lie appeared in Paris, and aiiiio ii'isd and pulilicly 
supported this opinion, r.s the lustoin then was, 
against the argnmeius of e\ery oj'p.inciit. liven tl.c 
threatsand persecutions of tlie clii n ;i '.’.c.o luiaiiii; to 
•hake Ids firmness. 

For several years after, he employed Idtnself in 
trying dilfcrcnt experiment-., in on cr to^i'iscmer the 
method of painting in en.nnel. li'it 'onu- iierM.n pre¬ 
senting him willi a bcaniitiil enn i,; tliat 1 ii,d i^f .sione- 
w'are called by the Fr.-ucli /i.e .”i , '••• ain-i' it w. s 
first nianufnclnred in a city of Itiiy t i .cil i'tui'ji, 
the siglit of this ruj» iiifiim’d bb i v.i’n an itisin- 
monnlable desire to d;-eovcr the iijvil.u.l ol aiij-lying 
enamel to stone ware. 

At tijis flme he was ignorant of even llv fir-.t rndi- 
meiitsof the art of jjotiery, nor was il;; re any pi-rsou 
Within his reach from wboj;i be c.mid pn;. m? inl’or- 
rnation. *Tliese coiisideraiions, lii'wevei. ilid not dis¬ 
courage him. Neilher was he deterred by ilic c,.<ii- 
i^us eUpence, considering his t’ortnuj, into whuh’kc 
found it necessary for him m plungi', not by iRe n ini- 
ber and nature oi' the preliminary e.speiimcn.s wliicb 
:ie was obliged to pert'oim. 

All yis elibrts, however, weie to no purpose, llii 
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experiments were Mnwcccssful: he wasteJ hU whole 
fortune and even injured his healtb> without gaining 
his object. Tliis ill success n&turaliy drew upon him 
tlie reproaches of his family, the railleries of his 
friends, and tlie sarcastic remarks which mankind 
never £iil to make in similar cases. Our unfortunate 
potter was obliged to yield to necessity, and relinquish 
^'tw^undertaking. But he gave it up only for a time, 
and in order to save as much monhy as would en<able 
him to prosecute bis experiments. A few ye^rs of 
industry and frugality had no sooner put it in bis 
power, than he returned to his project svith more ar¬ 
dour liiaii ever. Tlie same fatigues, the same sacri¬ 
fices, the same cx))ences were. incurtied.a second time, 
hut the result was different. He discovered, one after 
another, the whole series of operations, and ascertained 
the method of applying enamel to stone ware, and of 
making earthen ware superior to the best of the Italian 
manufiicture. ' 

This success immediately altered tlic opinion of the 
world. Instead of the ridicule which they had been 
acdiislnmed to throw upon him, his friends now 
treated him with respect, and considered him as a 
man of genius. '1 he court of France took him under 
its protccliun, and enabled him to establish a manu 
factory, where tlie manufacture of tlie species of 
stone ware which he bad invented was brought to a 
state of perfection. 

The only impianxment which was made u|wn it 
afterwards in France, was the application of difierent 
colours upon the cuniucl, and imitating the paintings 
whirh had been executed long before on porcelain 
vessels. This impraia:ment scarcely dates farther back 
than thirty nr foity years. It was fir^st put in practice 
by Joseph Hation, a native of Strasbourg, and was sug¬ 
gested by a German, who sold to Hanon the method 
of onnposing the colours applied upon the porcelain 
of Saxony. These vessels were soon after supersede4 
by the Queen's ware of the celebrated Wedgewood, 
which both in clieapness, beauty, and elegance of form^ 
far burpa-ssed any thing of tlie kind that bad appeared 
In Europe. 


NOTICES. 

A phpician of the name of Buchan, who attended on 
the En)(lish^ army in Egypt, has paid unwearied attention 
to the Plague; and from his obsm-ations it ap]>ears that 
the most elKcacious remedy is tO put the Patient under a 
couTsc'of Mcreury, 

The Vaecinc Inoculation has been introduced into the 
hlorea with great success by Dr. Scott, who attended Lord 
Elgin in his embiusy, ana is lately returned to England. 
This physician during his residence in the East, visitM the 
plain of'Troy, and found maqy things to ctgrespond with 
tlie description given by Homer., 

I Doctor van Mariim at Haarlem, director of the cabinet 
f of Natural History in tha\ city, and secretary to the fia^- 
I \ian Academy of 'Sciences, has durbg his latc''residencc in 
I Ifaris Goncluiled an aflcetnent, by virtue of which the 
I Miiseipii at Paris, and the Cabinet of Natural lliistoi^t 
I Haarlem, are henceforth to exchann their duplicates. 


CoiiseipuMicc of this agreement, the Directors of the abovi 
hluseuiu have already transmitted to Haai^in, among other 
•rticli-s, the following zoolo^c specimens ;—Simia iietii- 
aiiJ,ii»,^Felk oncCfftlu tenc^orj lljfslrus prehenstiit, Hyr- 
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meuphaga yulaia, Ai Jra pavomra, 

Tantalui lacnlafor, aiul Slrufliio cu.'iuariiis. j 

Tile Zealand Academy of Sciences at Flushing has pro- j 
posed the following prize-questions for the' present year ' 

1. What is the cause of the continual dcct'ease of the 
lea-coast and dosvns in /ealaiid? Do tlierc exi.st any mCans,^ 
which may be effectually employed to prevent or lessen tSz 
pernicious consequences rc.snlMiig therefrom, and wkSt‘< 
are these means not liiiherto known or employed? 

2, Is the cstahlishment and maintenance oOstahnfac- ; 
tnrics in Zealand attended by more diiKcultics/Jfmi in other • 
parts of the Batavian llejmblic, where ih^neccssaries of ‘ 
ife arc equally dear? And what ‘are^cse dilliculties? 
Should no {icculiar dlificidties exist inycliat district, point 
out (he reason, why manufactories fryui time to time fall ' 
to ruin in Zealand, without Ix-ing leplaecd by trthers. 

f). An Island named Schnoncvrhl, being mentioned bv alt 
historians, as well as in some ancient maps, as having been 
situated before'or at the mouth of the Scheldt, information 
is rcrpiired, svhether the former existence of that island can 
lie established by authentic evidence, or whether that deno¬ 
mination merely applies to some bank of sand? And 
whence that appt^tion is derived ? 

The mempirs, written in the Dutch, Dvlin, or P'renrh 
languages, must be transmitted to A. Driijlmul, at Middle- 
burgh, Secretary to the Ae.1vlciiiy, before the 1st J.'unj.trv, 

181)4^: on which day the prizes,' eonsisting of gold medals 
for a satisfactory answer to the first and second question, 
and of a silver medal with regard to tlie tlriid, arc to be 

adjndj^^ ------- "■ 

Among'tllic mo»‘ beneficial modern institutions, tending' 
to perfect and diflusc both the theoretical and practicul 
knowledge of the most important br'anches of hnsbandrv, 
the Georgicon, an agricultural Aeadc-my, established Cy 
Count George Fcsfetitick, at Kes:lhrli/ upon Balaton, in 
the Comitate of Ssalad in Hungary', holds a distinguished 
rank. The course of lectures is e,ilciil.ited for tlirec years, 
which at least the six students, svho .are on the foundation, 
are obliged to go through; they are also made to jierforni 
by turns, the functions of rashier, stew.ird, >vho has all the 
productions and implements under his care, bailifl', who su¬ 
perintends all agricultural operations, insfiector of the vine¬ 
yard, gardens and bee-hives; aceoinptant, or book-keeper, 
and inspector of the cattle, fowls, &r. in order to acquaint 
them with the pmcticul part of every branch of husbandry. 
The oflicers of the Georgicon, are—t. A steward, who is 
at the same time professor of agcicuhurc and technology, 
which place is at'present most respectably filled by Director 
Afboth-, a surveyor, who is also professor of mathematics 
and civil architecture; and an accomptant, who is at the 
same time assistant professor of agriculture. For the most 
interesting purposes of scientific instruction arc appointed, 
J. *1110 above-menUoned professor of agricultiirc and liis 
assistant $ 3. a professor ot mathematics, who instructs also 
in civil and rural architecture, hydrotechny, book-keeping, 
ahd drawing; and 3. a professor of physics, compwtlve 
anatomy, and the veterinary art. The lectures arc delivered 
in the Latin tongue, the usual leamt-d lannMge,and the idiom 
of the Inns of Court in Hungary, ami the students hate 
the free use of the choice and nunicrous library*6f the noble 
founder, who has generously devoted to the support of the 
Georaicon, one of his most important estates, the manor 
of Kesithely, which in point of land, meadows, gardens, 
vineyards, woods, black and other cattle^ buildings, &c. 
contains whatever is required for the attahuneat of the bte 
neficial purposes of the wstitution. 


in 
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LITER ATURE. II passion for learning became irresistible, and I cfmld 

• “Pplf myself to nothing, but to my fiUiianfein>jecta 

Some Account oj Htuj a min. Count Rum ford. ' of study. I attended the lessons of D^Williams ; ' 

SOME very interesting particulars of tlie life of afterw.ards those of Dr. Winthfop, at fire college of . 
Count llumforil having been given to the world by Harwood j and under that able master I made con- 
ws intimate friiind, the celebrated Pictet, the philoso* .siderable progress. J 

vt\cr of Geneva, in his travels in England, Scotland, Hut at the age at which you then was, said I to 
at»:l ireknd, in 1-01, we believe vve shall perforin an him, is a young nun master of his actions? 
acceptab '9 service to our readers, by jjresenting to could you in this ^nannef follow without resistance 
tiiein in ohi^wn language, this sketch of the life of the species of instinct which led you to a diderent 
a man in w^oln are all so much interested, a vocation from that to which you was destined ? 
service which^we are somewhat surprised that none Alns! replied he, soon after the death of my 
of our fellow-laSonrcrs has “.already attempted. We fatlicr, my mother contracted .a sedond marriage, 
shall transciibe asw preface, Pictet’s own account of which proved to her,a source of misfortune, A 
his motives to the performance, and his means of tyrannical husband turned me away from her : 1 was 
executing it.—I press the Count everyday, says he, yet a child j my uncle, who survivM my father only 
40 commit to p.tpcr the leading passagi^ of his won- a few months, scarcely Icfl me fvhereon to live. 1 
derful life, wliich his memory faithfully rccals, even was thus, at a very early period, launched inio a 
to the anecilotcs of his infancy. 1 ic decline* j and world which was almost unknown to me, and it bc- 
besides, his actual occupations, which arc excessive, came netessary for me to acrpiire the habit of thinking 
do not afford him time. But wiiu knows if ever he and acting for myself, and of living on nay own ac- 
syill find it ? I consider it to be my duty> as a friend, quirements. My ideas were not yet fixeil; •one 
to avail myself of the cbaj^ce of being near him to scheme succeeded another, and perhaps I should have 
endeavour to procure in our conversations the most acquired a habit of indecision and inconstancy, per- 
striking particulars of his life. I am likewise placed haps I should have lived poor and miserable tu the 
in a situation to collect from the mouths of two of end of my da^’s, if a woman had not loved me, if 
Ids most intimate and ancient friends, whom I see fre- she had not given me existence, a habitation, and au 
quently, Sir Ch-B-, aud«l\lr. dc P-the independent fortuiib. 

Bavarian Envoy, many facts which his modesty would 1 took a wife, or rather she took me, at nineteen 
conceal from me, “ I shall thus, by the union of all years of age, I married the widow of Colonel Rolfe, 
these means, have something more complete and the daughter of the reverend Mr. Walker, a most 
authentic than those imperfect reports concerning reS|)ectable clergyman, and one of the first inhabitants 
him, given in the English Journals; which sometimes of llumford. He had made thr«e voyages to England, 
make him smile. intrusted with public business; he tt’as well-informed. 

Sir Benjamin Thompson, C^unt ilumfurd, whom and a most liberal minded man. He heartily approved • ^ 

the half of ^uropc believe to be an Englishman, was of the choice of his daughter, and himself united out 
born in I75.J, in North America. His family, of hands, and our destinies. That excellent man w’as sin* 
Einglisli origin, had long been settled in New IJamp-, cerely attached to mcj he directed my^ studies, he 
shire, at the place formerly called llumford, and notk formed my taste; and my situation was, in every res- 
Concord; and possessed there some land previous to pect, the happiest which it is possible to conceive, 
the war of the revolution. , Here his heart became too full to proceed. I re- 

If the death of my fatlicr, said die Count to me newed the subject next day. You have in what lol* * 
one day, had not, Contrary to the .order of nature, lows the substance of my notes.^ 
preceded that of my grand-lather, who left all his , Unforeseen circumstances withdrew him from hia 
property to my uncle, his second son, I should have peaceful retreat, and from the favourite studies which 
lived and died an American farmer. probably would have formed the chief occupation of 

It was a circumstance purely accidental, when I bis life, to make ^him act on die theatre'of die great 
was yet a child, wliich fixed my destiny, by directing world, a part for which apparently he was not prepared, 
my attention towards objects of science. The father At the commencement of the troubles of America, 
of one of my companions, a most respectable clersgr- which preceded and brought on the war of the inde- 
nian, and a very enlightened man (his name was Ber- pendeticc, Thompson, ^ then 'iO years of aw, was 
Hard) took a liking to me, and from Uiat single united by friendship with the governor of the pro¬ 
motive began to instruct me. He taught me algebra, vince, and attached to the government. The civil 
geometry; astronomy, and even the transcendental and militiwy employments, with which, though still 
part of mathematics. Before the age of 14, I had young,* he was inirestea, naturally drew him into the 
made sufHcieiit progress in this branch of study to be royalist party by duty and gratitude. ^ When the op- 
able without his assi.stancc, and even without his iiositc party acquired the Ascendant in his province, 
knowledge, Jo calculate and to trace graphically the he was forced to abandon his home, and to seek an 
phases of an eclijise of the sun. We observed it uyluro,at Boston, then occupied by the English tropps. 
together, and my calculation proved exact within ,/t was toward the end of the month of Npvcmher 
four seconds. I shall never forget tte lively emotions i 1773, that he secretly quitted his habitation, where 
I felt on occasion of thii success, and the praises which he left his wife, with a daughter, of whom she had 
it procured me from my teacher. I was destindd to bi^t lately been delivered. He never again has seen ^ 
bosiuessj hutfrwnthe period of this little event my the fdrmer; and llie beloved child whom she had 
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givc<> him he found not (ill CO years after, the period 
at which (hat young person, having lost her luolher, 
came to rejoin her father ins finropc. 'I'he contrast 
between the sweet and tranquil habits of her native 
country, and the bustle of the court of Ba^'aliu, 
where her father tlx n resided, was too great. She 
. could not be reconrilcd to it. Her health declined ; 
'V^hyighed only for America ; she has returned. She 
maintains a correspondence with hui* father, the most 
constant, and tlie most interesting, if a judgment 
may be formed from the fragments of it which he 
has permitted me to read. 

Thompson was rcceivixl with distinction by the 
commander in chief of the llntish .army, and calleil 
torai.se a regiment for the service of the king. But the 
events of the war having occasioned the ev.acuation of 
Boston, in the spring of 177b, he then repaired to 
England, and was the bearer of important dispatches 
to govctamient. * 

At that time they Ii.ad in England no exact informa¬ 
tion respecting the state of a countty between which 
and the mother-country all conneflion had beon cut 
off for several yeais. I'hompson knew it perfectly, 
he could furnish certain intelligence respecting the 
topography, and the events of the war, in which he 
had borne n part. He soon acquired the confidence 
of the secretary of state for the colonies; some days 
after his arrival in T,ondon he was appointed secretary 
of the province of CJeorgi.i, an ofBco which he never 
exercised. Ho remained in Ijondon connected with 
the office of the colonies. 

During the autumn of the year 1777, his healtfi 
becoming disordered, Jie went to Bath to take the 
waters. He tliere resumed his favourite pursuits, and 
, perfofmed an interesting set of expcrfmcnls on the 
cohesion of di.fferenf bodies. On his return to Lon¬ 
don he communicated the results of them to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and fro.n tliat epoch dates the intimate friend¬ 
ship which has since subsi.^ted betw-eeii him and that*] 
illustrious president of the Iloyal Society of London. 

He w.is in 177ti admitted a member of that res¬ 
pectable body ; and he made in the same year liis first 
ex|)criineiits on guii-powder. 'J'he results which he 
obtained gieafly excited his curiosity, and rai.sed the-| 
desire of repeating tlic same experiments w'jth great 
guns, and of chasing that occasion to study at sea the 
principles of .naval architecture. With this view, in 
the spring of 177.'), he went on boafd the Victory, a 
Vessel of 110 guns, commanded by Admiral Sir Charles 
Hardy, who was his friend. He pa.ssed that whole 
campaign with the grand fleet of England. 

He employed lii.s time as he had purposed to do; 
he multiplied his e-x^vriments and repealed them on 
different ships belonging to the fleet j and his re¬ 
turn to London he composed ail,essay on naval tirchi- 
tectqre, which is to tie found, as a..separate chapter, 
in the treatise of Stalkart tn the same subject, pub¬ 
lished the following ye.ir. He joined to it a’code of 
signals for the use ot the navy, which has never been 
published. ' 

Appointed undar-secretary of statq In the beginning 
of the year I?.*'!*, he was for thirteen i^ionths con¬ 
stantly employed in the office of the business of the 
‘Atberican war. The regiment of cavalry called- the 


King's American dragoons was raised at that period ii| 
his native country by his friends and agents, and he was 
at first appointed its lieutenant-colonel coinniaiidant. 

Tliis circumstance determined him to quit Enghmcf 
for the sake of returning to America to serve witli his 
regiment. He intended 


to land at I^cw York, but 
to Charlestown. Compelli,^ 




the winds earned him to 
to pass the winter there, he was appointed to the conJ» 
maiid of tlie remains of the cavalry in thg^.^ij'al 
.army, then under the orders of lieulenaiff^encral 
'H-slio. This corps was greatly icduced/ne restored 
it speedily ; and gained its conlidctJcc yvl attachment. 
He led it on several times«.ig.iin.st thiyniemy, and was 
often fortunate in his enterprises. 

What is called good fortune and success in war is 
purchased by many scenes painful to a humane mind. 
The nature of ^hc actions to which he was called mul¬ 
tiplied these distressing scenes ; it was a war of posts, 
and a civil war at the same time; much ilangcr, 
then fore, and fatigue, little glory, and the sight of a 
people reduced t(i desolation and despair, such was 
his destiny evjery day. I have seen his eyes tilled with 
tears, when he related to me certain anecdotes relative 
to this epoch of his mil'itary career. A Germaq 
painter has attempted to represent one of those horrid 
situations, which 1 have at present neither the couragq 
nor the time to describe. • 

Honoured with^lhe esteem of the army, and fur- 
ni.slied with the most flattering recommendations from 
General Leslie to the commander in>chief, Tliompsoti 
set out in the spring of Ihr ^sew York, where 
he assumed the command of his regiment. Prince 
William Henry (the Duke of Clareuce,) the Kiug'.s 
third .-, 011 , who reviewed his corps, deliveied to him 
the colours with his ovfn hand. 

General Clinton was towards autumn replaced by 
Carlton, who equally im])ai ted to Thompson his friend¬ 
ship and confidence. The feeble remainder of iho 
tvTu rcgimi’nts which had served from the beginning 
of the w.ir wa.j joined to his corps, and he was sent 
to Huntingdon, an outpost ot the army in Longi 
Island, where he passed'the winter. 

At the beginning of I78'1, Jamiriea being threatened, 
Thompson was chosen to command a body of troops 
destined to defend it > but the news of the peace 
hav'ing soon after arrived in America, that cxjxiditioq 
was prevented, and he returned to England. There 
one of the first objects of his solicitude was to make 
a return to the confidence which' h.ad been reposed in 
him by the American officers ; and he was fortunate 
enoilgh to obtain fur these victims of their attachment 
to the metropolitan country, the c^imperisations which 
their sacrifices had deserved. By a solemn act of the 
legislature an honourable provision was sorared tq 
some hundreds of brave officers, noiwitlistaixlvig a 
pretty stror.g opposition, which rendered tiie issue of 
the negotiation very doubtful. 

General Carlton had mentioned Thompson in his 
dispatches as an officer of extraordinary merit. The , 
upon this recommendation, made him Colonel, 
Uiough it was but two years since he had been made 
lieutenant-colonel. • ' , ' 

Mdiiivvliile the American war terminated. Thomp¬ 
son solicited to he employed with bis regiment in 
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the Eart ]ndici; Imt tlic peace on the contrary oc¬ 
casioned thtt reduction of that corps, togctlier witli 
tiint of several others. He then olitained from thg 
King permission to trn\el on the continent. His ap¬ 
parent motive was pure curiosity, and the desire of 
_ instruction; but, stimulateil as he then still was by 
Mho military pafcion, he hoped to find an opporlunitj 
^serving as a volunteer in the Austrian army against 
tlw-Turks. " I owe it to a beneficent Diiinity,” said, 
he to m:;^ne day, “ tliat I w as cuted in time of that 
taartial fon;«tf I ■net# ihe prince dc Kaunit/.’.s, withj 
a lady seveiu^yeass of age, and endowed with great 
aeiise, and knowledge. Sh§ was the wife of CJt'neral 
dc Burghan.sen rand the emperor Joseph II. often 
came to spend th^evening witli her. Tliat excellent 
person formed an attachment to me; she ga\e me 
wise ad\iccs: an«I imparted a new turn to my ideas, 
by piescnting to mo in jierspeciive oTlier species of 
glory than that of coiuiuering in battles.” 

On quitting England in the month of September 
he landed at Boulogne. He carried with liim 
his horses, which greatly alariu'W the celebrated 
Giblion, whom ch.auee rendered his companion on the 
passage. (Jibbon himself •’onfe.sses this in his eorres- 
jxiiideiice published with Lord Sheffield, and he dcs- 
eribes the master of these horses by tliix;c e|)ilhcts 
which shew how cpiickly he had been able to apjirc- 
ciate him. He calls him, " tlie .soldier, philosopher, 
slatesinan, 'L’hompsuii.’’ In the >4tine vessel wms t!ie 
f imous Laurent, jilic president of tlio Anierienii con¬ 
gress. He had been taken prisoner coming to Europe 
on board an Anieiiean \essel, and condneted to Kiig- 
laml, where he lemaincd shut up in the Tow’cr of 
J,ondon till the peace. 

Here commences a new epogh in the career of my 
illustrious friend, and a circinnstancc purely aocidental 
had a dei'i.'Jve inHueiiee on his destiny. He arrived at 
Strasburg, whore the Prince Maximilian de Honx- 
Ponts, now Kleetor of Bavaria, then Marc.schal dn» 
<Mmp in the service of PVanee, was in garrison, 
’I'liat prince commamling tlie parade discovers among 
file spcciai'irs am ollicer in a lioreigii uniform, mounted 
on a line I'-ngli-h hcjrse. He accosts Imn : Thompson 
informs him that lie had just been employed in the 
American war; the prince pointing out to him several 
officers who snrronmled him ; “ these gentlemen, 
said he, “ served in the same war, hut against you. 
They belonged to the royal regiment Deiix-jionts, .sent 
to America imd.er lj»c command of tlie Count de 
llochsmheau. 

[Wliat remains of this life shall be continued yiour 
next Number.] 

. 

2. Storia della Poesia Italiana serilta, da Oirolamo Tira- 

boscHl—llepublicata da'/'. /. MulJuan, 4 voU. l»ind. 
7’irafm(Ju's Itistory of Italian Poetry. By Mathias, 

In reviewing Mr. Mathias’s edition of Crescimbeni’s' 
Commentaries on the History of Italian Poetry, wc 
intimated fliat he was about to present to the public 
another compilation of the same kind, from Tira-J| 
boschi’s unrivalled History of Italian Literature.— 
this publication Mr. Jul. has surpassed our expectations 
9 s w%ll*by its speedy appearance, as by its exec^ition. 
0£ 'Xlrabos^ biauelf, or of lu% original perfurai- 


ance, little nerd Ix' s.iid, as onr rc.iders cannot 
uninformed that he was the most indefatigable^nd 
merfiorious w’l iler of the last generation in Italy, ailc 
that his excellent Histoty of Italian Literature is on 
of tho gre.itest works which appeared in thc^rcpubliol 
of letters during the latter h.ilf of the eighteenth cen«j 
tiiry. Willi respect to airangi'ineiit, Mr. Mathias has' 
adopted the plan of his origiii.il, modestly dedaring 
himself to be rather a re-publisher than a com^l^' 
The work is cTmsequenily divided into seven 
chapters : tlie tirst ol' iIum* expl.fms tlio common 
principles of Italian and Proven^ il poetry; the se¬ 
cond relates the state and vicissitudes of the Pro¬ 
vencal iJoetry iVom the year 11.S., m I.UIO; tlie third 
deielopes f!ie piogresas of Ii.iliaii poetry during the 
same jicriod; the fourth exhibits its history from 
IJOO to 11(10; tlie ^iftli gives a similar account of 
the improvements wliieli look place from 1100 ta 
1 .)(MJ; and the bth n'ul 7 th are likewise res'peelively 
devoted to the dcieription of the two subseijfient pe¬ 
riods—from I.'iOO to Ib’oo, and from l6'00 to 1700, 
tlie latter of which constituted the limits of Tirabos- 
ehi's general hisioiy. , • 

I'he first v<J;nne of this edition opfns with an 
elegant soiiir whicli Mr. M.ithi.is adilresscs to the in- 
genio'.is Mr. I’oseoe, wlio, like himself, has siiceess- 
I'ully cultivated tho fields of Italian Literature : then 
follow a prclace tii the readers, and a detailed biogra¬ 
phical noliee of Viraboselii, by (he Abbe Ciocehi, 
otic of his suceessors in the Ducal library of Modena. 
As wc have given,* in i/iie of onr preceding Numbers, 
a short notice of this extraordinary writer, we shall 
oll’ci only a few o'iservalioiis on ilie other two pieces, 
wliich, being the exclusive iiiB.luctioii of the editor, 
el.iiin from ii.'^a greater sinre of aKeiilinii, •» 

We before noticed with admiration, Mr. Mathias' 
extraordinary knowledge of the Italian language, and 
that admiration is rather cncreased than diminished by 
piis pre.sent perforniunec. In his pref.ice, of 14 page.s, 
we have been able to det>’i i only tlie following triHiiig 
blemishes. The indefinite aitk le rft might have, most 
properly and most elegantly, supplied the place, of ilus 
compound genitive d’uno, in the first sentence, and have 
thus prevented the repetition of the same w'ord with¬ 
out interval. In the following line, the words «//«<w«- 
jMt'iiii vv'ould h.ive been more properly placed after 
the verb and thus also have prevented the 

contiguity of tjvyi dirierent modificalioift, ol pl.iee and 
of time; the words ci^/xr lo .vo/io, p. I'l, v. l.'>, might 
have been suppressed without eiidaiigeriii.ifthe accu¬ 
racy or perspicuity of the expression ; the monosyl¬ 
labic Liiii, p. :.‘i, V. most likely from an error of the 
press, has been mistaken for col; and, owing perhap* 
lo tlie tw'olold signilicatioii of oitr indeterminate pro- 
nonmw/y, wbicb lias .two diflerciit correspondents in 
Il.ihan, one'of* thcsic, tilcuim, p. 27, v. :.I, has been 
used inslc.id of tlic other, i/iuitnni/ue. Mr. Mathias 
vvritc.s«hi 5 favourite foitdgn language still more cor¬ 
rectly and elegantly in verse than in prose; as in his 
alfecfing song to Air. lloscoc, nothing more, ip our 
opinion, can be objected to than some obscurity or 
equivocation in tlio 4th and .Mb lines, included in a 
parenthesis) and that the I2 i1j line, p. 8, contains soom 
tauyilogy. 
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In order, however, to enable our readers themselves 
to fitrm an idea of the author's style, both in pfose 
and p'tetry, we shall here insert a short paragraph 
from the preface, p. 23, and the concluding stanza 
of tlie. song, « 

•' F, I,;iscbndo stare il c,enlo amoroso, V indole dclicata, e 
; Ir miuiere molli c ve.'/oso dr’ pocii sc;;ii.'ici d’ Anacreonte; 

S' possori tro\-,iri‘ piu rare e pellcgrinc bellezze, piii 
iNiisfV maanilici orncniviiti, piu maestrcvol arte, pih mi- 
mhile di-iiiwiliiira eJ intiL-'’ri,iniento ai parole? dove pih 
InmiiiDSi* locuzioni, ])iii rc',;f>lavi impeli dell’ i^ilatafantasia, 

f iiii maestoso e niisiir.ito ahilaniento, ron tanti allri pregi e 
iiini, pcT gli qiiali n m soLatnentc imitati ina gaf^liardt-nieiitc 
emulaii si vednno i piii illastri o riiioinati grecii” 

Camen, sp mai quell’ nnonta riva • 

Vedi dtl fiiiiup a te non caro itidarno, 

Sulutala ticl iionic in mi ti fidi; 

Sci di stranicra rpir.i ardilo siioiio, 

Mn piir d’ amor sci done; 

Is se iipgli-tia i^iaci e ignota all’ Arno, • 

'J p frirse a^sai die did 'I’amigi ai lidi , 

Alzasd J)nji7a i trionfali gndi. <• 

Mf. Mathias has so well perforjned the task which 
he lias undertaken, that we entertain no doubt but (to 
use (he language of the stanza we have transcribed) 
his muse will visit the banks of that river of Tuscany 
so dear to him, and become naturalized in that justly 
celebrated Attica of modern Italy.-—And we shall ear¬ 
nestly look forward to the publication of the other live 
artirles of Italian poetry and criticism, which are ad 
s'eitiscd at the close of the last volume of the present 
edition. A.s, however, be very justly regrets, in his pre¬ 
face, that the late undertaking of some Italian booh 
sellers, tor republishing in London some of the chief 
histori:in%of their country, did not meet witli suifi- 
^.cicut'encouragement, we cannot help texpressing our 
opinion that this object would he more worthy of his 
liberal patronage than any other be can possibly find 
in the extensive field of Italian Literature. The stu¬ 
dious and informed would certainly be much indebted 
to him for rendering more accessible and familiar 
to tliem those eminent works which he justly calls 
the manna! of statesmen, and which may certainly be 
deemed uunyalli;,! and inimitable, F. l3. 


forms us in his preface, ** that the work bad been the 
result of his long residence at Naples.*' " Being 
obliged," says be, ** to send the manuscript to Flo¬ 
rence, it was there printed without roy pwsonal as¬ 
sistance, in 179*, under the title of Physical topoh 

graphy of Campania.Not having at that time .> 

quitted Naples, I again visited the places I had der 
scribed, and endeavoured to collect new artides of ifi- 
fformatiou. On my return to Rome, I ende^yoOf^ 
also to rectify my ideas on the physical constitution of 
•iier territory j and I remained more tba'a ever con¬ 
vinced that the greatest part of hbr faflious hillocks 

were the remnants of a sunken cratyl". ** The 

calamities of my native country ha^ng compelled me 
to seek an asylum on the land of Itbrrtii, I thought it 
would be an agreeable thing to the French physicians 
were I to presgit them my work in their own lan¬ 
guage, correct^ in several parts, according to the pre-* 
sent state of the science, and enriched with a ^a( 

number of additions.".Tliis edition ia 

also supplied with new maps and plates. The first of 
them represents Vesuvius in such a manner as to en¬ 
able the reader to distinguish the ancient from the 
modern lavas, which are sebn on its surface: the se¬ 
cond if the physical map of Rome, never published 
before, and exhibiting the respective situation of her 
celebrated hillock.s; and the third represents the plaiiy 
the interior, and the elevation of a machine which 1 
caused to be erected in the so/fatara, in order to ob¬ 
tain, by the spontaneous cooling of the vapours of 
that as yet unextinguished volcano, a sufiicient quan¬ 
tity of water to support a fabric of alum established 
ill its crater." 

I beg you will insert this letter iq an early Number* 
and 1 aniy &c, v F. D, 


NOTICES. 

. A new Edition (the tliird) in two orlavo volumes, has 
juSl appeared of Sir John SinelaJr's Historv of the Pubiiq 
Revenue. Since the second edition, printeil m 17})0, the at¬ 
tention of the author has been almost ejlclusivrly directed 
to the carrving on that extensive and luhorious piinlication, 
entitled, The S/atUtical Account oj'-Scoflatid, and all the 
various enquiries and pursuits resulting from the establish¬ 
ment of the BoJird of Agriculture, and other measures con¬ 
nected with the improvement of the country; and though 
the Histoiy of the Revenue had been long out of print, the 
author was led, from the hurry of other important avoca¬ 
tions, to postpone from time to time the publication of 
another edition. The first volume contains the History of 
the Revenue prior to the Revolution. In the second vo¬ 
lume vl'ery considerable alterations have been made. The 
tables of the National Income, and the Expenditure, have 
been separated from the rest of the l^ork. It is also pro¬ 
posed to add another volume in the course of the ncxb 
Session. 

Captain J^mes Burney has published tl» fint volume of 
his chronological History of theDi^veriea in the South 
Sea, Part the fint, commencing with an account of the 
earliest discoven? of that sea by Europeans, and terminas 
ting with the Voyam of Sir Francis Dnke, in 1759---? 


•T. Mr. Fniroa, 

I liavc! seen wiiii pleasure, in the 15th Number of 
your valuablt*^ miscellany, the review of .T<,pagrq/ia 
jii>ii ii delta by Mr. Brelslack; and I agree 

with llie writer of that article, that the work is the 
most coiSpreheiisive and accurate physical descrip¬ 
tion ever given of that celebrated province. I have 
it, however, in my power to give some farther 
details on the subject, which will, 1 trust, be accept 
able to your readers, and perhaps contribute to render 
the author better known among the naturalilts cf the 
age. ' ' 

The work which original^ bore the title of Physical 
topogru,.hii qi' Campania, reappeared three yeais after, 
unddr an improved sha^, in Paris. It was enUtled--F- 

Voyages phys,qvt% tt tit ho^i^s dans la Cap/pcnic,* ^gi pages.) The'vSuine is dedicated to Sir J. Banks, 
sutvti il nhr tmn^mre sttr la Constitution fhysuiue de into twenty chapten widl a short appendix. It 

Rqme-, par tiepwa BreUlack, tradmtt da manascrit contains five cbwta. '■ , , " 

Jfalicn,et ,;i;\>mpagnfsdeNotfS,par leGfdirttl Pomme- TbeceldHated stattM of Cef*», brought hom^Ml 0 Usis^ 
■ rcuii. {t consisted ox' two vols. 8vo. The guthar ja-g by fidwqrd CiMkCi has bcco lecent^ sent Uom the, 
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Cuitom-house, in order to be placed in the Pnbllc librar}’ 
at Cambiidge)^ and we understand that Mr. Flaxman has 
offered his services on the occasion. 

Mr. Clerii^et the same gentlenaan, has also lately drawn 
up a Memoir, now in the possession of Lord Hutchinson, 
vmich tends to prove that the large Sarcophagus now in the 
British Museuin,«originally formed the tomb of Alexander 
th^Great, who was buried at Alexandria. 

Mr. Arrowsmith has just published his large Cliart of 
the West Indies, in four sheets, dedicated to Admiral 
Payne.—He is likewise prepring a new map of the Troad, 
from materials furnished by ^Ir. B. Clarke. 

Sir Ilome Popham has printed for Uto use of his friends, 
aliice his return from the Basifindics, a second edition of 
his valuable naval work, dedicated to Lord Spneer, en> 
titled Telegraphic oigaals, or Marine Voealulary, 4to, 
ll't pges. 

“This vocabulary was originaHy made Jo facilitate the 
conveyance of messages from the Itoiiiney off Copnhagen, 
to Admiral Dickson off Elsineur; its ntifity was in that in¬ 
stance $f> obvious, and so generally allowed by the Captaius 
of the North Sea squadron, that Sir Home I’opham con¬ 
ceived it might be brought into more c.\tensive practice, 
and has already given copies to different ullicers, with the 
request, that they will point out nnv improvcineiit, and send 
it to I.ord Spnrer, who ha^tlie Original for consideration 
how far it may be expedient to print it, and bring it ^irward 
for general use.” 

^ Sir Home experienred so many advantages from the use 
*>f these Signals, that on Ins return to England from the 
Red Sea, he prepared a seeoiid edilioi^ and the favourable 
Opinion whicli several ollicers of the squadron at Plymouth 
expressed of the ufllity of the first edition inducctf him to 
reprint it, vi ith two more parts, of words and sentences. 

The principle of Sir Home is to apply the numerical 
signal flags now in the service, to the purpose of con\e\iiig 
jnformation, either by letters, words, or sentences, which 
are not proi ided for in the code oltsignals at pn'seiit in use: 
which has been fouud of intinite use iu facilitating the 
service. • 

By letters we have received from New Holland, dated 
Sydney f'ovc, July 20lh, IStiL', we are enabled to infitfifl 
the public respecting the Investigator, Lieut. Blinders, em¬ 
ployed on a Voyage of Discovery in the South Sea, and the 

ndentwrites as follows:—“ We sail to-mor- 


i 
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Our Corrcspoi 

row for Endeavour Siraiis, we shall Ije out at least a year, 
and 1 think it an even chance if we ever return or not. 1 
have, been up'fhe Hawkcsbury river, in the l.ady Nelson 
and I was equally astonished and delighted, 'i'hu banks are 
most parts covered with trees which are by far finer than 
any I have before seen in New Holland. From some of 
the higher lulls, whiclvare in some places nearly perpendi 
cnlar,,wcrc some grand views of the blue mountains. In 
some parts large masses of rock hung over the river, \yhich 
)onkccl as if they would fall every moment upon our heads, 
as we passed under them. In short, they were such scenes 
as Salvator (Rosa) vrauld have been delighted with.” 

Raeltp Dalbe has edited at Paris the first number oC 
collection of landscapes under the title—M'no/M pitta 
resqnes et htstoriques de$ Pa^taglsle *) Collealion de gro-i 
vures au trail N 4 agua tinla d’aprh le$ tneiUeurt^ 
ouvrtuetf Isfe. The first number contains two landscapes 
by lf.Pouhi», one of which (National Museum, No. 76 .} 
represents Diogenes throwing away his waterrjar, and the 


one of which (Nauan.*il Museum, No. 44C.) 
cattle* and the other (Naltonal Museum, No. 448,} 
persons bathing. Wa caii|^ bestow mveh pi«ii4 on tho 
introductory part of ihia ituffiber, udiieh treat# beautiful 
pd pliiin (naff) landsoapes, with a coiuidembla confosioa 
in the leading idcu of wmic, nor oi# tha mechanical aae> 
cation of the work. 

The Lycenmt conrinue to be omiuaed in Freneo^th ^ 
the utmost activity. The new l^ceum, cstablisfaw s:$ 
Bruisels, Ih to be opened during Bonaparte’s stay in that 
city ^ for which purposoFourcroy has already sent thither 
the necesta^ inttnwtions. Hie lectures in the minoalo^ 
cal schools lately ettablislicd at Pnay and Montien, in m 
department of ‘Mt.Ht-Blaut, oommeneed the 4th of lost 
April. 

The lectures* delivered *thit year in the Atkenium, (foiu 
mcrly Lyceum) at Pari.s, arc as follow;—On experimental 
physics, hy Lijelrc Gidau-, on chemists, by Fourcroy, on 
natural history, by Cuvier and DnmMt ; on anatomy, by 
Say, onbotigiy, bv Mirbeh, on technology, by Hatsenm 
fratr-, on history, by L'lsle de Sales: on moral philoso¬ 
phy, by eDegerando: on general philology, by Sicard, and 
on aritnnivtic and dtawhig, by Lcgrand. Admittance for 
gvinlomen, !)(j franrv and for ladies, 48 francs, including 
the use of the library. 

At (\iurnury in the vicinity ofSaintes, in the department 
of the Diwcr Charente, a large numl^r of gold medals 
have lately l>ccn found, which have no insenptions, but 
im|iressious of a varictv of figures, such as stars, horses, 
and lir.ids of snakes. They are not large in circumference, 
but thick and concave on one side. The general opinion of 
those who have cxuinincd them, is that they are Celtic 
ini'dals. Some are incited togulher in forms rather irregular, 
which .MTiiis to indicate, that tlicy are the remains of a 
lOnflagratioii. 

'I’lic Soi ieiy Felix Mcritis at Amsterdam has proposed 
the following prizc-suhjeeis for the present year:—The 
daughter of Ddhitates drawing on the wall the contour Bf« 
her lover by the light of a lamp, after Plin, 13, Si. com¬ 
pared with C. t'«r/i Mundev's description of antique paint¬ 
ings; ]>rixe, a gold medal, 14 ducats in value;—2. A Ne- 
iherl.ind l.indseH|)c,represented in winter, covered wiilttnow, 
at moon-light; prize, a similar medal of the same value. 
The paintings, which remain the property of the artist, 
and the dimensions of which arc to be 1^ to 2| feet in 
breadth, and 1 to 2 feet in height, must be transmitted be¬ 
fore the 1st of next August, to II. Isnman at Amsterdam, 
Director and President of the Society. 


MANNERS. 

ALTHOUGH political considerations are foreign 
to the present article, it can be no departure from our 
plan to make some remarks on the probable effects of 
the minister's bugdet, since its contents evidently beat 
hard on those articles which are connected with the 
Ma-sners and Customs of the fashionable world. 
The clat{iour of the jpiblic is generally loud, when a 
miniAer impose frAi taxes on articles of amsump’- 
tion, but we trust it will be allowed he has acted more 
humanely and jodicioasl]if in laying bis new duties on 
articlef of tkeu. Horses, carriages, and men-servants* 
must,undoabtedly be placed under this class, but we 


.other, PdyphOTus playingo5 the fiute, two lindscapcs ? 

N.Bertkem; the firit Kpresenu herds surroundSl ly ^e divide aU a^^s into two classes, necessaries and 
(National MuMiffn, No. 180.) and the second, lusrds, luxuries, it,will be found impossible to keep them 
after a paintii^ which svas formerly in the odlleccion cd separate for five minutes together; Such is the dispo-, 
ilL^ouat CknuuLt lastly, twe la|i48Mp8S| by P, poUtr^ [ sitUm of luxuries to ntn into .neemoriet, that we 
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question if a single member of tlic fashionable woi Id 
can'bft found who does not consider as abso)j[itely 
necessa^ all those appurten^ticcs whicii liltle puiph- 
(including authors) have the presumption to call mere 
luxuries, i. e. things which a man may do wkhuut. 
Aiiil if a person could bo found who should hold 
fench a barbarous opinion, only for the sake of argu- 
wc question whether he ought not to incur all 
fllPpcnalties of the code of fashion;^even to that most 
dreadful of punishments, expulsion, or transportation 
to Coventry. * 

The taxes upon articles of luxury, (for wc must 
Ctill retain'tbe name, to prevent the mistakes of vulgar 
readers) are confessedly heavy, and some who are apt 
to be alarmed for the good of ftc nation,' may perhaps 
tap{x>si5 that they will amount to a prohibition, in 
which case the fashionable world Will lose its brilliancy, 
and the minister his estimates. It will be said, that 
certain ^persons cannot really qfiorJ thifs addition of 
tax on their luxuries, and particularly on their equi¬ 
pages, and therefore that one musti sell his horse, au- 
olhc); lay up his carriage in ordina^, and a third dis¬ 
miss his servants, or, to speak in the very best lan¬ 
guage, must be compelled to reduce his establishment. 

All this would afford n very melancholy prospect ; 
but we are happy to be aide to assure our readers, that 
there is no foundation for such alarms, either from 
past experience, or future probabilities. And this 
epiniou we may strengthen by a variety of consider¬ 
ations ; In the first place, from the, evidence of past 
experience, which informs us that no such reduction 
Of establishments took place during the last war; an^l 
yet it will not be said ^>at the taxes of that war were 
on the lowest possible scale, or that they did not s ery 
^ lasnsWerably aJfect many of those things w liich, be 
tlniy necessaries or luxuries, we all look upon as i om- 
J'orts. Secondly, and what we are inclined princi¬ 
pally to build our opinion upon, all those articles 
which common language terms luxuries, are become 
necessaries, indispensable to existence itself, and 
therefore wliocvcr would lay these down, must lay 
down life itself, that ti/e which is more particularly 
the object of these speculations, and which is tcrinctl 
li/e, to distinguish it from the mere vegetation of 
those whose *' breath is in their nostrils.” 

Now, ministers of state, who generally have some 
little knowleiigc of llie world, act wisely in touching 
such articles as a man (;annot do withbut. Little peo¬ 
ple may piake a thousand shifts to evade duties, and 
deprive themselves of a thousand little indulgencies, 
to preserve the power of enjoying what they think 
indispensable, and to show their loyalty and patriotism 
by answering the chills of the parish collector. But 
^ere can be no such .shifts and privations in genteel 
life. Wltocver has once entfff^ into tha^, has no 
retreat: It is the “ bourn from wHich no traveller 
returns.” No balf-measm^a, no abridgements, no 

£ ]aus of economy are consistent with it. He that 
as once kept a suite of servants must ever keep a 
suite'of servants; he that has once given dinners, and 
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down. If we could suppose the contrarjs what would 
be the inference? wliat would the public say ? tha 
•public wotild say what wc shall not presume to anti¬ 
cipate, and what no man of spirit would fo^ moment 
bear to be told. 

But yet it will be alleged, that although all this maf 
he true to a certain degree, there aref no rules with¬ 
out exceptions, and certainly some persons will 
obliged to reticnch because they cannot qford to 
siipjwrt their former _ A "-w/r. To this wc might an- 
Ijiswcr, if wc chose to take advantage of so weak an 
argument, that exceptions arc not prejudicial to gene¬ 
ral rules, and that if we, once establish the rule, wo 
may make our ojqjoncnls a present of the exceptions^ 
and w'ish them joy of all tlic gooi they will get by 
tlicm. But this is not the only weak part of the 
argument. The word ql/'ord has been hauled in by 
iiUTc violence, a word in general ill understood, and 
surely inapplicable in the present instance. It is sup¬ 
posed some persons may retrench because they cannot 
q/iord —afford what ? Or what is it tliat a man of ton 
and spirit camiof afford, if he wants it ? To what 
anarchy and fcf)nfusion would many families of the 
first figure be reduced, if tlfc doctrine of qff'otdnip; wa* 
once be propagated ? Let us consider this a little. 

We can easily suppose that the objectors on tlii* 
occasion are “ well-meaning people." We do no^ 
yield them much in yielding them that character, 
which no man of ^)irit is very desirous of retaining. 
Rut whatever their iiirniiinjr, they ar%lamentably it'no*% 
I uni ; they arc theorists, who plod and calculate in closett 
.ind country houses : they add cypher to cypher, and 
club pounds, sliillings and pence together until they 
make what they call a sum total, and then they apply 
certain cabalistic words, as drhlor and creditor, and 
imagine they have m.ide the point clear to a demon¬ 
stration, proving that there ought to bo a sort of 
mysterious connexion between income and expendi- 
fagp, a kind of wedding between cxjjenccs and 
abilities, although all the world knows that no two 
tilings can in general be farther apart, or quarrel 
oftencr when tiiey mcist. Accordixgly, when they 
bring this precious statement into f/ir vor/d, they find 
it a mere fallacy J it tuinbles to pieces at the first 
touch, and then tliey learn, to their great astonish¬ 
ment, that there is a eun.sidcrable distance betwixt 
purchase and payment, and that tiiere is such a thing 
ns credit, which never entered into their calculations. 
Wc might enlarge on this topic, but for brevity’n 
sake, we shall refer the reader, who desires g-catcr 
satisfiiction, to the 21st Number of this Journal, 
where he will find an account of the people who “ livt 
nobody knows how.” 

Yet still it remains to be added, that thi;| cant of 
qlTordin^, among its other absurdities, and impracti¬ 
cabilities, would infallibly interfere with the staple 
commodity of St. George's and St. Jkmes’s parishes, 
which some call gaming and some gambling; and 
there never was perhaps a period in th^ history of 
Manners where such interference would be more 


routs, anj balls, must ever continue to give them; |pi8'P<'*i'tinent, or more destructive. It is always dan 


be that has a town mansion, and a magnificent villa, 
must ever have a town mansion and a \nagnificent 
* fUUj aa4 be a k>y it 


gerous to meddle with the staple of a country,, but 
particitlarly so when we see so many thousands of in¬ 
dustrious persqu*yrb 9 to mi 
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and endeavour (o get an honeat penny by it, 
.without being burtht^nsome to their relations; and 
wlu'n we consider lliaV the trade is carried on no^vv to 
a much ji-eatcr extent than in former days, when 
pc(,p]c worked only si.x days in the week. In conse¬ 
quence of the increa.scd demand for the article, 
ann)ng the ./(//T (h alcr.i, (he seventh day has been 
adtlcd, by vvliich \vc are clear gainers of nearly two 
tnonihs in each year. It i.s true, that this addition w’as 
/lot made w ithont considerahlc murmuring : and in 
.some gn at houses it is become necessary to divert^ 
the panics by .all.nViug a little singing and liddling at 
;iitcivjls:* and we allow, «also, that it has not yet 
become universal. Hut still the increase of business 
is very considertfblc, and would be grievously 
checked. If (he doctrine, or rather heresy of ujlbrduig, 
were to be introduced by the pr/ipagandisls of 
economy, and the methodists of prudence and cal¬ 
culation. 

Tiierc are other employments also which would be 
Fcnou.sly art'ecicd by the. same mean^, especially keep¬ 
ing up a figure, which, we cawlidly Quuk, would, 
under such circumstances, be impossible : and how a 
figure, once kept up, is tft be laid down, we believe 
no man that has not been a coroner fur sumi^ years 
can tell; and even l)g delivers his opinion with so 
*mu h rc.scrve that we can never know what he means 
nicrely by wliat he says. 'I'here is also a very cele¬ 
brated Mars/ial and a well-known 7fV/n/t'«, who have 
acr|uircd .some onperience in the matter, but their 
poiions, we fear, aic too cun fined, and they are too 
attentive to rules, ever to have any weight with the 
^larties to whom we allude. 
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nglipess. And 


We, have enlarged a little on the subject before us, 
chiefly on account of the minister, whose bands it is 
every Englishman’s duty to strengthen at the present 
crisis, and^o convince him that when he taxes luxu¬ 
ries, he may as w'cll call them by their proper names. 
We have had the honour, within these few days, •oT 
p.irtaking of sundry family-consultations, in which 
retrenchment h^ been the order of the day; but we 
can assure Mr. Addington, rtiat that order has always 
been one way or other got vivl of. Some, for example, 
were e.xtremely willing to dTshijss two or three servants, 
but the important question was, how could this be 
done consistently with the figure one must make ? 
Some were decidedly of opinion that the carri.agc 
might be laid down, but it was immediately asked, 
who could lay down b carriage that had once set it up? 
Some* gently hinted that the house in the country was 
not absolutely necessary, that the garden produced 
nothing that might not be purchased cheaper in the 
markets, and that*he expence of going and 'coniiug 
to the limily and servants, was great—but it was 
flfHr/ncd, and with some degree of warmth and in- 
dignatioh, that no person could breatix in town., 
Some im.agined that if the usual journey to the sea¬ 
side were.omitted, it might tend to bring matters 
round, but it was instantly replied that to omit that 
which none of one’s friends omitted, would lool^ 
paiticular, and every person was convinced that<<i^i 

• VriidKcr has had the honour of an invitation to Laito —’s 
SuKDAv Concerts, will understand dfis method 9f dlOTniflfi the 
tetesof expiring {wcs. * 
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was the most hideous species of 
lastly, when greater objects Wm 


found impracticable,'tl^ horses of the you(]|^gentlc> 
men were ordered to lattersall’-s, but this shared tlio 
fate sf the other motions, it being considered as ' 
truly horrible, not to say impossible, for tiiciii to 
walk on foot. Upon the whole, therefore, as far .as j 
we have been able to collect opinions, the Ch.al^ellor^ 
of the Exchequer has very little to fear from reirenth- 
mciit, since it has been decreed that every thing whicls 
coiftributes to slum is substantial, and every thing 
superjluous is necessary. Jl. S. 
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Being now at war with France, and seeing no re.i^ 
sonable prospect of Ubing delivered from it, but by tha 
issue of a contest, which shall citiier humble one of 
the parties, aor tire out both, wc arc called upon to 
consider the means of maintaining tlic contesf, and of 
turnin^its issue Ui our favour. We are called uiwn 
likewise to estimate, as far as an estimate c^ii ba 
formed, the chancSs of good or of bad fortune which 
await our exertions. 

The war must be considered as consisting of two 
parts, that by land, and that by sea. With regard to 
the latter, it may be assumed, wc believe, as a con¬ 
ceded point, that, we shall be irresistible. Let ut 
then consider wbal our superiority in this respect can 
confer upon us. jt can restore to us the C.ipe of 
GoodHo{)e; it secures to us Malta ; it can obtain for 
us again the island of Minorca. Whatever may bo 
the importance of these in other respects, they aro 
the grandest naval stations in* the world; and exult 
that maritimoascendency of ours, which is (he oojv^t, 
of so much envy and detraction, to a height inliniiel/ 
greater than it ever attained before. 1 hese stations 
render the sovereignty of the ocean which wo already 
possess, ten times more valuable, as by their advanta¬ 
geous position they subject the sea-borne comnieico 
of almost the whole world entirely to our mercy. It 
can never be the interest of Great Britain to use this 
power in a tyrannical, oppressive manner; because it 
is not the interest of Great Britain that the commerce 
of her neighbours should be small, but that it should 
be great; and because the cxtiuision of her own trade 
with any nation necessarily implies thq exlensum of 
the trade of that nation too. But she may t.ikc tliis 
advantage of that power,—to compel thojp nations, 
whose great interests are dependent upon her will, to 
abstain from conventions or transactions injurious la 
her rights, or alarming to her security : and she will 
then have it in her power to dictj/tc, instead of nego¬ 
tiating. 

Tlvs A what our irfiiritime superiority can do for us 
on this side of tfie Atlantic. Let us next see what it 
can achieve on the other ^de. The French fleet, and 
by nceessary consequence the French army in the 
West Indies, may be considered as already at our dis- 
posal! Together willi these, the whole of the posses¬ 
sions there belonging to France are lost to tihat coim- 
['’bry. It is’m our power to expel from the same quar¬ 
ter the Spaifiards, or whatever other nation we please, 
aR449 |;^C Cb9ic<; of we prefer faruu|* 
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own^possession. Whether ftny spots, beside what we and too much is wanted at home to secure the center 
already own, it would be for our own interest to ?os- of the empire, to allow us to Uiink of sparing a portion 
aess, is ai..;ther question. There can be no doubt that sufHcient for the overthrow of their wide extended 
France and Spain would be severely mortified to lose dominion in the other hemisphere. Ihe opinion is 
what they at present enjoy j and that such a change well founded. But if the weakening of our enemy, 
would confer upon us the whole riches of the West by destroying his power in the West Indies, must lose 
Indian, commerce. us our islands, the force which is necessary to protect 

^ ^tflan objection is urged; That the disappointing them is sufficient, is at least not far from sufficient, for 
of the French views with regard to St. Domingo, deli- She capture of Mexico and Peru. Why not at once 
vers up that island to the Blacks; that the dominion detach it from the one service, and apply it to the 
of the Blacks in anyone of these islands, especially in bther ? Who is ignorant of the extreme weakness of 
one of so much importance, must be followed by their the Spanish Government in America ? No one so 
re%-ult in all the other, and the consequent ruin of the much as doubts that it n/ight be subdued with case 
colonies. It is then asked, if we be prepared, upon by a handful of troops, belonging to any of the more 
driving the French out of St. Domingo, to follow up hardv, and enterprising nations of Europe. But how 
that enterprise by tlic subjiigatiot\ of the blacks, at the muen beyond all calculation valuable are the magniii'- 
cxpence of twenty fnillioiis of money, and as many cent possessions which they hold there ? Who has 
thousand lives ? If the force of this objection be not been dazzled with the splendid pictures of the 
allowed, it will follow, (hat not only ought the French riches of Mexico and Peru ? We speak not of the 
navy and army in the West Indies to be spaiied, hut riches of the bowels of the earth, the precious 
the French ought to be. encoutaged' to send out more metals, with the unexampled profusion of which 
forcec, and even to be assisted'by our army and navy, these countriets astonished the whole world; but of 
should it prove necessary. If West India possessions the riches and charms of their climate and soil, adapted 
be e.sseniial to the greatness of this country, and if to the culture of every thing exquisite and valuable, 
the triumph of the blacks in the French possessions, which 'Svety part of the glote produces, 
must necessarily befollowed by the loss of ours, unless How infinitely do these grand possessions, extend- 

we incur so great an expence of men and money, it ing from the 40° of north latitude to the 30° of south, 
w'as wrong to go to war with Frani'c on almost any overbalance the twq petty islands of Jamaica and Tri¬ 
provocation, and to clog her operations in the West nidad, lying in the unwholesome gulph of Mexico ! 
Indies, till the important settlement of her colonies If it be urged that the British capital fixed in these 
there was completely accomplished. We are persua- islands is great, and that individuals would suffer by 
ded however, that to the gross understandings of thk their evacuation; will it not be easy to grant ample 
country, it will appear ''ather an over refined policy to compensation by new plantations on the continent ? A 
refuse taking possession of the French fleet in the great part of the moveable property belonging to the 
• 'West*Indies, wlien it is in our power: 'And we must proprietors of these ishinds might be removed along 
confess ourselves to be too much of the same character with them; and it is known that the culture of the 
with our countrymen to dissuade them from the mea* West Indies requires' but little capital to be sunk in 
sure. We woulj even go a step farther, and advise them ‘t^ soil. Almost the whole property of individuals 
to compel the French troops yet remaining in that island therefore might be removed, except the land, and that 
to a quick surrender, by cutting off the supplies which would be exchanged for much better, 

■ they receive from America, and which Uiey cannot This project is regarded by ourselver as sufficiently 
do without. It by no means appears to us, that by wild. But ten years ago' the project'which we hare 
wise precautions, and by such salutary changes as true seen the French attempt, and to so great a degree 
policy ought long ago to have dictated, our colonies ^ accomplish, with regard to Egypt, would have been 
might not be preserved and improved, in spite of tlie ' considered as still wilder. Hits seems to be the age 
empire of the Blacks in St. Domingo. Is it perfectly of bold attempts. And if we leave Mexico and Peru 
certain, besides, that any efforts of the French would alone, we have very little doubt that some are now 
now deliver the West Indies from th*e establishment born, who will live to see them conquered by some 
of an empire of the Blacks ? By many persons well other nation, most probably by Firance herself. This 
qualified from local and military knowledge to judge, is the only quarter of the world, where, in her favour- 
we know it is deemed impossible to subdue the Blacks Jtersi!beme of colonies, she can hope to rival the 
in St. Domingo. grandei^r of our East India possessions. This, of all 

If the situation of the Blacks in the West Indies the possessions to which she can aspire, enables her 
do indeed render the possession jaf our coloives there the most effectually to shake, perhaps to dest.'oy our 
insecure, why not anticipate the blou(? Therein one power in the Eastern hemisphere; and ships might 
splendid enterprise which could hardly fail of success, i:e fitted out* in secret in the distant harbours of the 
which would strike terror into our enemies, and which western coast of America, and armies prepared, which 
would compensate to us manyfold the islands*n the might cross the Padfic ocean, and be lanaed in Bengal 
'Wes^m Archipelago. , beffire we had notice of their departure. We wonder 

We aruttold in tne French papers, that the Spa- '^hat on attempt to obtain at least a part of this coast, 
niards, on the present alarming occasion, comfort a view to disturb our tranquillity in India, was 
tbemsdvei, in regard to their American possessions, not made by the French, rather* than their (ttempt 
with the idea that our force is too much weakened by with rd^ard to Egypt. T^t the possession of Mexico, 
its' dispersion in our East and West India territolies, j[ for example^ by toe Frencbi would k9 a far main 
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valuable possession to them in itself, and give! them prove the great promoters of each other's Indiaitiy, 
more power over the East indies ^ao ligypt, we we^th, and greatoess. Such are the enty^risea 
suppose will be doubted by no man who considers which seem to be in' e «f Do t yer i n Afi^a^rome de¬ 
adly th^ subject. And we cannot help believing partmentof the war. * 

that Spain was so completely at the mercy of France, If tfhus mighty be tlie possible ettects of our power • 
when the expedition to Egypt was planned, that an on the water, we may Wi satisfied if we be perfeedy 
arrangement, Apparently amicable, might have been competent to our own defence on the otbe|[ clement, 
nmde to deliver up Mexico to that power. It i.s far the operations on which can neither be so r3]^l, io 
from being improbable that Louisiana was held at thc^ exteusne, nor so important. France h:is Hhe ^ly to 
peace of Amiens, with a view to repair this oversight, aspire to supremacy on both, in spite of the solemn 
liy this possession France was placed in direct contneW adtice of her most sound, as well as her most enter'* 
with Mexico, and vauld not lung be deprived of a pro- prising statesmen. We may quote a passage from 
teuce to extend her dorainigu over it. MirabCan, written at a time when it was far from 

To Great Britain the possession of Mexico would his intention to diminish the opinion of French power, 
be valuable in a peculiar and extraordinary manner. “ France ought to mdke her choice either for the sea. 

The voyage from Great Britain to Porto Ikllo is as or for the land. By aiming to play a great part on 
quick and safe as that to Jamaica. Every thing which both these elements^ she enervates, she ruins herself, 
Jamaica produces might be raised in Mexico, to and has the ascendancy neitlicr on the one nor thv 
greater advantage than in Jamaica; and many valuable other. T<i what would this career lead her ? To reap 
things are found in Mexico, which Jamaica does not the bitter fruits of an universal distrust; tS fall into 
afford. Then the extent of Mexico is unbounded ; the lait convulsions cd debility, by wishing to force 
but the quantity of good land whi^h is to be found in the nature of things, wvhich docs not admit that one 
Jamaica is not very great. Mexico, bAides, is much power should widld both sceptres, which require the 
tnom healthy than any of the islands. On all these waste of Immense and inexhaustible capital, to 
accounts Mexico, to a nation in so extraordinary a create and to maintain a maritime power, which 
degree commercial, and industrious as we are, so peculiarly strikes with malediction and sterility all 
, completely too masters of the oceanj would prove a projects wbicli tend to substitute an artificial forest 
source of incalculable riches; and Air every British fur that which ^t creates,” {Monarchic Prutsuimf, 
vessel that now crosses the Atl^itic w’c might then Hv. 7, p. 314.) 

behold ten. Ii^ short, on a continent of such extent. That we have men enough on the British islands to 
and so favoured in soil and climate, within .so incon- defend them, will not be disputed; the enquiry is to 
siderable a distance of the mother country, the ^And ways and means to bring their powers into action, 
imagination can set no bounds to its anticipations of 'in the way calculated to prevent, in the greatest degree, 
prosperity. * detriment from befalling th8 country. The part of 

But the most important pr<^rty of this possession, those ways • and means which consists of <nqMT 
in respect to Great Britain, would be its opening a the minister has in part communicated his schemes for < 
new andosier road to our great empire in tlie East providing. Tliis part of (he deliberative business of 
Indies. It would serve as a sort of middle station war always receives a very ample consideration in this 
between that splendid dominion and home, by wjjiiclw country. We say not that it receives a greater shar* ■ 
their intercourse w'ould be extremely facilitated, and than it ought. But w'e do say, that the remaining 
ihat great poitession be rendered much more valuable, parts in general receive a great deal less than th^ 
The voyage mross the Pacific is so steady and safe, ought. The ministers of Great Britain seem com-' ^ 
that the istlimus of Panama might be rendered a great munly to think that when they have got the house of 
depot of Chinese and Eatoindia'goods. Many arti- commons to vote the supplies, tlieir business is done j 
cles certainly might at no great expellee be transportcjl Ate war is now set upon its legs, and it may w«Ik 
across the isthmus, and distributed to the Americ.an itself. Such however is not the nature of war. 
states, or even sent to Europe. At any rate an Much and profound deliberation is required, to ^s- 
immense trade might be carried on between Mexico tematizc an cxitensive plan of warfare* after provision 
and India, of theis respective produce, which would is made for its expence; deliberation, which if not 
advance the prosperity of both to the greatest height; exercised, and with much skill and wisdotn exercised, 
and of the prospesity of both wc could not iail to your cxpcnce is bnt thrown away, 
reap the greatest advantages. We will reserve our opinio.ns with regard to the 

Besides, the fierce which we are obliged teSmaintain money deliberations till another occasion. But among 
for tl^ protection of the West India Islands, is lost the other ways and means for carrying on the war 
for any other purpose. But the force which we might wi|ji Safety and hltnour, there is one of peculiar 
keep in Mexico, would be no less valuq)>lefor the de- moment which wd would recommend as the first, and 
fence of the East Indies. A fleet might be maintainfid that is the emancipation of the Irish catholics. This wq 
on the western coast of the istlimus, wliii;h might be confidently propose as an equivalent Air many milliona 
ready at'iall times to dart across tlie Pacific, aqd take to be raised by loans. Did unanimity and patriotism 
a part in warding off any danger from their coufUry* rei^n in Ireland as it ouglit to do, what occasion for 
men in the east. And in the same manner niigljL^ tlie extraordinary proportion of the British forces 
^rce in the east ^ntribute to the security oT the which are kept there for its defence ? On the first of 
hrfexlban empire. They would in this master form May tliciti were no l^ss than 23 foot regiments of the 
the bulwqrlu of ou« anotheri]o,less than they would liyt; stationed in Ireland, while 28 was the whole 
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]iuii|L'?r in, England. what irri^ortancp to the iia- are debatwl, the morfe stron^V the gox’ernmcnt 
tion tt he enabled to employ a tr’".at part of that force an opportunity of binding them to if, of laying npori 
on oth^ the defence of Ireland ‘them a highly valued obligation, and of'attracting 

to the bravery and goml will of its inhabitants ! How their gratitude. That their gratitude, tin’ll- zealot.s 
would this lighten the task ministers, in providing attaclinicnc, and every seutinicnt of good .snlyccls 
a force for the protection of iJritain itself! And how toward a good goveinment, would.,lKive been the 
tensi^tubiti a relief to the exjience of the nation, at immediate consequence of this liberaiftreatment, is th* 
a tinw wl^en it is to be called upon to endure so much, confident assertion of all those who Iiave the best oppor- 
lo be saved the annual Support cof even ten regi- tunify ofknowing. Itiscertaintbatitisnotyettoolalcto 
toents! obtain these great advantages. And .at the present 

The state of the Irish nation, we presume, is pretty awful monlent, when ilie minister tells us tiuit we arc 
generally known. By a great and salutary act, which to be called upon for saerifiees, s'lch as wC never even 
removed all distinction between the two countries, dreameil of before, is the mighty advantage to be de- 
which removed all the uneasiness necessarily occasion- rived from the unanimity rf the people to be iu\gleeled > 
ed by the partiality of the laws toward ftie governing Is no eftbrt for this paramoimt lUMuirce to be made > 
country, a cordial coalition of fciplings, purposes, and Are wc to bo desned to take, tl.e breail out of om* 
interests was ready to take place. The little causes mouths to defend the nation from its desperate <I-ne- 
of party distinctions and party contentions, which niies, while tliO government refuses its as^ist.iiice'ta' 
disturb^ the internal tranquillity of Irdand, being make iaithful friends Of tliose enemies whom wa 
removed, peace and quietness, with all their ayendant have in oUr own bosom ? 

virtues, were naturally to be teoked for. One cause Is it a secret wl\nt designs the French have long cn- 
©nly of discordance remained ^ Tl\p people were divi- tertained with regard to Ireland, and what hopes they 
ded in their religious sentiments. This however build upon the co-operatioq of the (kuholies ) Bon.i- 
being a concern not between man and man, but be- parte despairs, if he is any thing but a madman, of 
tween man and his Maker, could not, it should seem, conquering this country; he despairs, or be is wreteh- 
alFect injuriously social peace. But unfortunately the edly informed indeed, of any success at all coinparahl* 
government interfered, and from the whole class of to the risk 6f attempting to laud on this islaiul. But 
adherent# to a certain system of opinions withdrew a he has belter fourKl 5 ;d hopes witb regard to Irclaiul, if 
portion of political privileges. These adherents, thus there is any probability of a considerable number of 
punished for doing what they conoeived to be their the inhabitants joining him. These facilitate his dc- 
duty, for following the dictates of their conscience, a scent, facilitate his marches, but aboic all assist him: 
strange cause in their opinion of punishment, natu i in subsisting his army. Bon.aparte does not c-xpect to' 
rally felt a strong resentment against that government make a permanent conquest even of Ireland.' Ho 
which treated them with tliis seeming injustice. The knows he will be driven out of it j but ho knows at 
^^inction too thus pLaced between one class of the the same time, that if Jie ran once obtain a fooling in 
citizens and another was odious and grating; and it, it will cost us an immense cxpencc of uu’n, an.l of 
Sowed the seeds of discord between’ them. This has money to remove him out of it; and this is tin; object 
retarded the progress of improvement in Ireland; has 'a^ which he aims. Here only it is that we arc mine- 
weakened the natural strength of the country; and j rable. Here only it is that he can force us to light at 
instead of being favourable to the interests of religion any greater exix;nce than vve clmse. 
and morality in it, has been a great destroyer of both. And is it we rmrsclvcs that furnish this advantage 
This has given peculiar efficacy to the difterent causes to our inveterate foe ? Is it in our'^jwvvcr to make 
of political discontent and the spirit of insurrection, this part of the ojnpirc equally invuincr.ible with 
which now lias little besides to keep it alive. ,evcry other part of it, aiKTshall we not commence our 

It has been generally understood that an actual pro- operations with this important measure, with this 
tnise of emancipation was the price paid to the catbo- " cheap defence of the nation ?” Let Mr. Addington 
lies for their concurrence with tlie scheme of union, oppose this first bulwark to the designs of Bou.ijiarte, 
At any rate it is absolutely certain that'this was under- and Uicn come upon ns for what more that opposition 
itood by them to be one of the new regulations which may cost. What reason shall he advance for not 
was to be adopted on that great occasion. Their doing so ?—that insuperable opposition stands in tbd 
hopes w’ere raised high. The value they set upon the way t If that be the case, if he be in reality un.ible 
privileges from which they are debarred, as is the to do lus duty to the nation, let jiitu deliver up the 
natural tendency of the human mind, is greatly seals, which he cannot usefully employ,into tlie King’s 
above their intrinsic worth; though even that^cannot hand, and come to parliament, to whom iiC' is ro¬ 
be denied to be considerable. Tiia dif,appointnietit of .sponsible, and like a man tell to (hem the reason. It 
these ardent hopes; the refusal of what they conceive ill then be®for the joint representative wisdom of 
to be, and which is, an act uC justice, the appearance tlie nation to deliberate what remedy is to be applied, 
of being duped to serve a particular purpose, tfte ap- There ik one other point concerning tlxe plan of 
prehenrion of having been betrayed, has filled {heir de&nce respecting which wc arc desirous of deliver^ 
mintjl witli the keenest resentment, with feelings of our opinion. That is, whether the protection of 
indignation and disdain against the government tBb*^nation should be entrusted in a great degree td'' 
which in their opinion hasusexi them dis^nourably, occasional soldiers, such as a l#i'ge body of,niyitln 
meanly, cruelly, unwisely. The higher, on the other and volhntcers, or as much as possible to troops of the 
^cy value those privileges ftoo which they hoc. We are decidedly of opinion thaksit ought at aU 
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times to be entrasted to the Litter almost entirely, tention of the m^tls In this coontty, to flsk ijjf^n- 
"We are willing to grant the militia of this country to seul^ to go out of iiNijto accept it, if it shejRd b* 
be as good troops as any one shall desire to represent oftered. It is rather‘'3hpe^y^.'-?f;sj^]^stJa*c^ to 
tlicm. y(e know that new levied troops, when they the original intention or the militia, Ft never ought to 
are inspired with enthusiasm for ilie cause which leads be sc»t out of the counb-y on any account, and (ho 
them on, have been known to irerform the greatest minister violates the spiiix and substance of the law« 
martial exploitSk The trained bands of the city of who sends it. 

J.d^don gave the victory to the parliament over the In addition to all these objections we Sijy thw tho 
re^ilar forces of Charles hirst; and the raw conscripts i j force provided by Jlie militia is much more expensiva 
-.^nd national guards of France drove before them the that an equal force de|)endiiig upon a standing army. 
HKt disciplined troops in Furope. Still it is true that< Fof the militia the country is put to the expenco 
mcnifbpcrfectly dhwiplined are not to be depended of a new levy every time it is called out. The cx* 
u^xin like those thorougliV w. One thing of no little pence of training it anew every lime it is called ojjC’ 
consequence in this countr^, they require much better is a matter of some cousequence. But the great ob- 
comraanders, it is? much more diliicult to lead them; jection to it is this, tlfat it withdraws a gneat part 
they must be l onducted with infinitely more skill to of your most valuable labourers from their cm* 
be rendered useful, to be prevented ffom becoming ploymeiit, and tho whole wortJv of their valuiibl^ 
highly jiernicious. It is found accordingly in the re- labour is deducted from the revenue of the comniu- 
cord of military aRiiirs, that in by far the greater nity. A standing army, on the contrary, is composed 
number of instances, a militia has been easily sub- of thosij^who either unfortunately have not been taught 
dued by a standing army. 'I'hc fine^J militia, probably, to labour, or who hay* but little inclination to itj 
that (he world ever saw, was that of tly^ republics of whose military oc^upantm therefore is less ck;tri- 
ancient Greecej yet after a struggle, long indeed, and mental. If to evade tm^ inconvenience you alloaf 
violent, it was obliged t8 give way to the standing substitutes to any amount, your mililiji is rendered * 
army of Philip of Macedon. With hardly any stjiuggle^ mercenary army, but worse disciplined, less use* 
did that army prevail over the effeminate and ill-ex-, ful, and more expensive than any other. The chieC 
freised militia of the great PersTflfrempire. The army argument for a militia, tlie keeping alive of the mill* 
which Hannibal carried into Italj^ from the time it tdr^ spirit in the gieat body of the people, is Umv 
had been in service, was formed tcktlieexact discipline entirely defeated. But the militia never was ou « 
of a standing anay. The Romans for some time pre- footing iii tliis country, nor perhaps in any country im 
vious to that pcrio<l had not been engaged in any war. moderu Europe, which could have any .sensible eifecC 
of great consequence, and their military discipline, it; o^i the 'military smrit. Do we ever suppose ihat » 
is generally said, was a .good deal relaxed, .^t thij man is at all tlje bolder for haging served three year* 
battles of Terbia, Thrasymenus, and Canne, it was in the militia^ Never j but we in general sup^sc, 
the Roman militia oppo.scd testhe standing army of with good rcasHm, that be is a much greater rasc&> 
Carthage. And this eircum'-taucc, it is probable, Uian before, -more interiipcrate, more idle, mure im* 
contributed*more than any other to determine the fate pious, and more subject to dishuucsty. The niiliti« 
of those battles. Tho Roman militia, by continuing spoils the morals qf the people, without improving 
in theheld, became at last a standing army, while tlwf ^heir military spirit. . llie truth is, that the nature of 
of Hannibal every day diminished. When Scipio society In modern Europe is such, as of itself to creat* 
passed over into^frica, he carried with him this stand- and to maintain the military spirit; and there hi 
ingarmy,andenmunteredthefliiiitiaofCarthage. Many hardly any nation or any individual who witils it. 
causes contributed, in the latter ages of tlie Roman Besides, it is not by a few years reluctantly wearing a 
^empire, to relax the disci{lTTRe of me armies. They uniform, and handling a musket, that a military spirit 
'became at last not only an ill-disciplined, but a cor- 'could bo communicated, if it were deficient} a clianga 
rupt and effeminate militia, unable to stand before for this purpose ought to be introduced into the cdu* 
the more hardy and warlike militia of the barbarous ’ cation of the young. The education of* modern £u* 
nations. The soldiers of a standing army, witliout rope W'as originally planned for bleeding churchtnea 
having ever seen au *eueniy, liave been often found only, and in most places too few deviationai by far* 
to possess all the bravery and steadiness of veteran have been made from the original institutions. This, 
troops. Witness the Russian army, which, dfter is eminently the case* with regard to England;', and 
twenty years profoutul peace, marched in 1760 into this is ono of the reasons that she has produced so few 
Poland, against the^Prussians, at that time accounted great officers. In fact, we can cmiceire no possibla 
the hardest, and most experienced veterans in Ku- reason fqg having recoj^rse to a militia, but because i( 
rope ; witness too the exploits of the English forces is the'iQost lyraupicaJ,mode of raising a force; it is a 
in the Spanish war of 17 bt;, though England probably, levy by compulsion, by conscription, and infinitely 
possessed not a soldier at that time who had ever seen' more oppressive to the pqnple than any other whicb 
an enemy. ‘ • can be lued. 

The militia of England, beside being worse diset As ^or the partiality to a militia on account qf a 
plined, is not so useful as the standing army. It can tuppqsecl advantage in favour of liberty, it ss one of 
only be employed at home, without obtaining its cqav those prejudices which a very little reflection ought to 
■eiiiy This is always an inconvenience, as some pains destroy. Thp state of society in Great Britain is such 
and tfou&le must be employed. Besides it is not per- that it is hot from tlie virmy, though six times more 
Csgtiy deaf tliatait is. consistent witli the original in- powerful than it is, diat any danger to liberty is to b* 
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fiesidei, tlie aMi^/of Great Britain 
MirotJ^be just as averse to bec^e an instrument of 
tyran^ in the bafids^pf the ^prereign as the niBitia. 
And the oW^^^trot Orit«n> whose army has 
a legal existence only by the vote ef Parliament from 
year to }rear, and pannot b«^ maintained but oy the 
money rah^d by their votes, who, besides, has not a 
atrong,' p'lace in the_ whole kingdom, is utterly unable 
to attempt any project against the general sense of his 
people. « 

We are glad to understand that the ministers have 
declared their resolution to confine within very narrow 
limits the volunteer service. While insurrections 
were to be dreaded, the volunteer corps, particularly 
those formed of the better sort of people, were of 
great importance. It was one of tne mast simple, 
efiectnal, and safe modes of coercion which could be 
imposed upon a misguided people. But to permit 
corps of such persons to be formed to fight against the 
French^ would be one of the most impolitic measures 
that ever a thonghdesi government encouragsd. We 
have the highest value for /he lower hrders of our 
lidlow citizena. Taken ojKOctiveSy they are the most 
valuable of all the ordefs. Taken individually, the 
life of every one of them i* worth more than the lives of 
two of the same order in any other nation of Europe, 
^ttt the life of one of the superior orders, the life of 
M man of finished education, and having the acquire* 
mentt of a gentleman, la still 'more valuaUe | is 
worth more to his counts than the lives of three ^ 
the uninstructed tribes of the citizens. Noting ia 
often snspended by the loss of one of Atm, but the 
Operations of bis own bands. The others areoften at 
the bead of important business j the well«bdi^, not 
^ one, bnt of many fimulies, is often connected with 
' 'ineirs. It is the most prodigd, and nunous of all 
apecies of waste, to throw away the lives of such 
men as these, against the dregs of the French popu*, 
lace) and no wise government will ever permit it,. 
Bnch men as these lU deserve thehr situation in life, 
if they cannot more uaeftiUy serve thdr conntry in 
someotber capacity than that of a common soldier. 
Much better propose to them to turn out as cooks and 
■nttlera tufhe army. Volunteers of every description 
must always be in a great measum perfectly usedessj 
agaiuit a foreq|n enemy) and in the happy state of 
peace and unanimity which wa enjtqr intenully, can 
only be an iiicumbrance and an exppnoe to the conn- 
try. The raising of them, therefore, ought to be idmost 
complet^y discouraged. 

Mr. Editor, 

In your last Number a curious mistake occurs in 
the jpolitical department, which, however, it most be 
confessed, is written with great abilite and compre; 
liension~the passage I all^ to is'thu: " 
man empire under Justinian was the greatest ever 
eeen.'* if the writer of tUdt article means in,jK)int of 
territoiy, the Mowing sarcastic letter of the Gepidse 
to Justinian is its best comment So ezten^ve, Q 
<^Mr, ato your dominions) so numerous are jroor 
cities) that you ate contiunt^y seeking for nations to 
whom either in peace or war, you mky tdinqui^ 
ftiese ufdeis posseiili^s. ‘The Gepiebs are^your 


m 


brave and faithful allies; and if they have anticipated 
your gifts, they have shewn a just confidence in youf 
bounty." 

^ If he alludes to its military establishment his posi¬ 
tion is equally erroneous, as it consist^ only of 
150,000 men, whereas Rome had once 645,000 iu 
regular pay. 1 am Sii, your’s^ncerdy, 

June lit Hehitlvs. 
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% P HYSIC S: 

^ \. On thf . 411611 $ of GoH, . 

gol<1 coin bf Britain, is Composed of 22 p^rts 
*i.\ anil 2 parts of dlloy; or it contains Vt 

nihtn‘itietals. Golfrofylhi* purity is said in this coun¬ 
try to lie *trt«f/ff' (/.«MW.''\'H)ongli the satne qnahtity 
of h'Iov bad been const.arfily used evfcr since the first 
guineas were cdinbd in Chafes the Second’s time, an 
cp nion bad gone abroad that the gold coin of the pre¬ 
sent reign was less pure than the older guineas, and 
that it was coiisideraldv below the standard. In the 
Dutch mint, onr guineas were estimated at 10 grains 
\v(ir-!e, .and in the French mint, at grains d'orse 
than standard gold. But when t^ie matter was exa- 
tuined by Messrs. GarbetU Iti 1782 , ptsgCisely thb re¬ 
verse was lonntl to be the case. 

, Tilt loss which the Brifish gold Coin had stlstained 
by wear wiihin certaiti periods, became So apparent as 
to aitr.ut the attention of government. Accordingly, 
o# committee of the privy-council was appointed in 
17.9 -, to take into consideration t^e state of the Coins 
bf the kingcloni This committtss being desirous to 
know whether tVe waste had been occasioned by any 
delect ill the quality of the standard gold, or in the 
figure or intpressiou of the coins, requested Mr. Ca- 
Vendish and Mr Hatchett to make the requisite expo- 
fimenls to ascertain the points in question, supplying 
them for tliat purpose with <i5Utficient quantities of 
gold. 

I’lie gretft value of this metal had hitherto prevented 
chemists from making the exiterimeuts necessary to 
ascertain the nature of the varibus compounds wlrlch 
i;old makes with other«metals. It was even unknown 
whether pure roid, or gold alloyed with other metals, 
aulfers the mow by wear uAder the various circum 
stances in whtch coin is placed. Though the deter 
ibination of this questioiiwas of' gmat importance 
both to political economy and to science, it docs not 
appear to have bet*n noticed by any European govern 
fueiitk till die enlightened members of the above-men 
tioned committed proposed the enquiry, and furnished 
the requisite means for making the experiments. 

The chemical experiments were all performed by 
Idr. Hatchett. Mr. Cavendish contrived the apparatus 
for ascertaining the comp.arative wear of coin, which 
was executed by Mr. Cuthbertson. We shall lose no 
time iiwnaking our readers acquainted with the re- 
iults obtained by these important experiments. At 
present «re shall confine ourselves to the alloys oii: 

f old which formed the first part of the investigation. 

'hey are of great importance, not only wii'h respect 
to the w^ar of coin, but also with respect to die 
icience of chemistry, because they remove several 
prejudices which had been banded down from-«sSe 
olw chemists, and ipoint out many curious circum* 
stsnchs ^hich-luid oot been suspect^. " 

vox.< I* 


Mr. Hatchett united 13 metals with goIdT^d as¬ 
certained the properties of the alloys. NSw, as the 
amalgam of goldfis sufficiently known, we are thus in 
possession bf the cbnil>ound which gold makes with 
all the metals except the eight last discovered ones, 
which are still too scarce or too refractory to be an ob¬ 
ject of much consequence. 

1 . When.arsenic ia thrown into melted gold, the 
greatest part of it is volatilized by the heat, and very 
little remains in combination with the metal. Thus, 
when +53 grains of arsenic were thrown into .5307 
grains of gold, the whole was volatilized except six 
grains. Tl?e alloy of course contained nearly’l part of 
arsenitkto 1000 bf gold. It was of the colour of gold 
and brittle; yet itlient ifc some measure before it broke. 

Arsenic combines reatUV with gold, when the va- 
pdur bf it is made fo sui>ound a plate of gold kept 
red hot. Into a six inch crucible an ounce of arsenic 
was put. and an inverted crucible of the same size, 
having a plate of gold suspended in it was fitted, by 
grinding upon the lower. They were then luted and 
placed in an open fire, so as to be both of a full red heat. 
In this State they were kept about lominutes, and then 
allo^'ed to cool. The gold plate was reduced in thick¬ 
ness very much, but as evenly as if it had been planed, 
and its edges were blunted; but it was still perfectly 
pure'. The arsenic had combined with its surface, 
and formed a very fusible alloy, which dropt n<J',as 
it formed, anJ was found in the lowbr crucible melted 
into an ingot. It was extremely brittle, and of a grey 
colour internally. From another experiment it appears 
that this alloy was composed of about 1 part of arsenic 
to 240 parts of gold. 

Arsenic canbot easily be separated from gold by 
heat; eveh after the alloy had bben kept twice in 
fusion, for an hour, it continued brittle. 

2. When antimony is thrown into melted gold, a 
portion of it is also volatiliied, though much less 
than of the arsenic. When 4.53 grains of antimony 
were thrown into 5307 grains of melted gold (23 carats 
3.5 grains fine) ^3 grains were volatilized, for the 
ingot weighed only 5667 grains. Of course it was 
composed of about 1 part of antimony to W of gold. 
It was of a dull palp colour, not very unlike tuteii- 
ague : it was exteedingly brittle in the fracture, ap¬ 
peared of an ash colour, with fine close grain, some¬ 
what resembling that of porcelaih. 

Whe% the proportien of antimony was diminished, 
the Ifrittlencss nnd peculiar fracture still continued. 
Even when the antimony constituted only -g^-cth part 
of the whole) the alloy wifs completelt brittle, and still 
shewe^a close grain, though the metallic lustre began 
to appear. This alloy was mixed with its own.weight 
of gold, made standard by copper. In •this new 
alloy the proportion of antimony amounted to T^^th 
pan of thv whole. Yet the gold continued still 
remarkably brittle. ” • 
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WWi gold IS melted in contact Vitb the vapour of 
antimony, it attiacts it, and bcgprties briltlo. Fi^om 
these ex^bwenet^;jtj»’ « a ^ pe s r<^at an extremely mi¬ 
nute portioii of antimony dostroys the ductility of 
gold. * 

3. When zinc is thrown mto melted gold, it takes 
' a»*^rrtonsidcrab!'- portion of it is dissipated. 

Thus 4vh<t{} 4;>3 grains of zinc were thrown into 
5307 grains of melted gold, no le^s than Adwts. 21 
grains were dissipated, fur the ingot weighed only 
.>609 grains. I'liis alloy was therefore composed*of 
about 1 part of zinc to 17 of gold. It was of a pale 
greenish yellow like brass, and totally destitute of 
ductility. When gold and ziiic are kept melted in 
open vessels near one another, part of the zinc com¬ 
bines with the gold and destroys fts ductility. About 
two paru of brass destroy die ductility of 52 parts 
of gold. 

4. Abput I part of cobalt was added td 14 parts of 
melted gold, and the whole being well mii^Hl and 
melted, was poured into a drfi cuptl. The external, 
colouc of this alloy was n djifl yejjow. It was very 
brittle; its fracture was /u a pale yellow, with an 
earthy grain. The alloy was brittle wlien the pro¬ 
portion of cobalt did not exceed but when it 
amounted only to the gold began to be ductile. 

.5. About 1 part of nickel was melted with 14 parts 
of gold, and the melted mass poi^red into a cupel. 
Hie alloy was of the colour of fine brass, and imme¬ 
diately broke under the hammer, witli a coarsegrained 
earthy fracture. When tlie nickel amounted to jftli 
part of the mass, the alloy still continued brittle; but 
when it only am(>unted,to -s'jth of the gold, the alloy 
was only brittle in a slight degree. Gold alloyed W'itb 
fi^th of nickel was perfectly ductile. *■ 

(i. Mr. Hatchett attempted to form an alloy of gold 
and manganese, by melting gold wliosc surface was 
covered with the black oxide of manganese; but uo 
change was produced on the gold by that method. 
Olive oil was then repeatedly mixed and burnt with 
the bbek oxide of manganese, in order to bring it 
nearer to the metallic state. It was then put into a 
crucible lined with charcoal; an ounce of fine gold 
was placed in the middle of the oxide, and the cru¬ 
cible closed with a charcoal stopper. A cover was 
firmly luted over all. After being exposed to a strong 
heat for an haur and a half, the crucible was removed 
from the fire, and when cold was bro'ken. The man¬ 
ganese was still in powder, but from black had be¬ 
come dark green. The button of gold was pale, it 
aoon broke under the hammer, and shewed a spongy 
coarse grained fracture. On repeating this experi¬ 
ment with a still greater heal, the button of gold was 
found of a pale yellowish gray qplour, with a^conside- 
rable lustre, almost equal to tlsat polished‘steel. 
It was ill some measure ductile, tliough extremely 
hard: for when placed on a» anvil, and struck wiA a 
heavy hammer, it was flattened a little before could 
be broken. The fracture was coarse, very sppngy, 
and of a (eddish grey colour, and many cavities in the* 
inferior of the mass were Ailed with dark green co- 
lout ed manganese. y. 

From file exijcriippnts of Mr. Binglcy,. it appears 
ih.it in difforcnt parts of (^lis alloy the proporiifin ol 
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manganese varies. In one [portion it amounted to 
in another to ^ of the gold. 

’ It was not altered by exposure to the air, nor did 
acids act upon it. When exposed to a grg’t heat in 
contact of air, it lost Its metallic lustre, and was co- 
v'ered with a dark brown oxide. By this process the 
alloy increased in weight, between I'yfl and ^'.^th part. 

The manganese'may be remov^ by cupellatip’i, 
(by means of lead. As soon ns the metals arc in fusion 
the mangane.se swims on the surface of the knd, and 
<s gradually vitrified, tinging the cupwi 't.i. a darir 
blacki.sh brown colour, llie .'awilganese may se¬ 
parated from gold still mer^ompletely, by the mix¬ 
ture of silver, and solutiorpn nitric acid; or the pro¬ 
cess known by die tcchnraal name' of Scpfiratioii by 
nitric add. 

When the alloy is kept in fusion, the whole of the 
manganese is oxidized, and remains on the surface^ 
and may be afterwards separated by means of the 
hamraor. 

7 . When gold i.<ya]]oycd by fusion with T-tjlh of its 
weight of hispiuth, an alloy is formed, externally of a 
pale greenish yellow colour, like bad brass. It breaks 
under the hammer, and sRews a fine grainetl earthy 
fraetuss. The alloy continues perfectly brittle, even 
when the proportion of bismutli is reduced to i-jVc.di 
of the gold, and tlicre is reason to believe that a still 
smaller quantity of bismuth is capable of destroying 
the ductility of gol5» When bismuth i:, kept melted 
near gold infusion, a portion of the vapour unites with 
the gold .ind destroys its ductility, bismuth then is 
equally injurious to gold with antimony, 
r 8. When 1 part of lead was united with about 12 
parts of gold by fusion, the alloy had the colour of 
gold, but was rather more pale. It was as brittle a.s 
glass. The grain was very fine, of a pale brown co¬ 
lour, w.ss destitute of the metallic lustre,'aim had a 
porcellaneous appearance. Even when the proportion 
ofdead is diminished to -j-sVri of brittla- 

ness still continues. 

When lead is kept melted near wld in fusion, a 
portion of it combines dnd dcsiroys^the ductility of 
the gold. 

. 9 . When 1 part of tiiTTs' alloyed with 12 of gold, 
the alloy has some ductility, for it may be passed se¬ 
veral times between the rollers; but then it breaks 
longitudinally in several pieces. The colour externally 
was a pale whitish yellow: the grain of the fracture 
was very fine, and of a jiale ycllbwish grey colour. 

When gold is alloyed with oop^icr, and tin is added 
in life proportion of 8 grains to the ounce, the alloy re¬ 
mains aufficiently ductile to be rolled to the proper 
thinness, and stamped in thd usual\nanner. 

Thus it appears from the experiments of Air. Hat- 
cliett, that the experiments of Mr. Alchorne, publi.shed 
,in 1784, OH this subject, are confirmed. Mr. Tibet 
had afterwards repeated these exiTeviments, and had 
observedVhat this alloy, when heated to what he calls 
, ty:herry-red annealing heat, becomes brittle; a cir¬ 
cumstance which he supposes had been overlooked by 
Mu. Alchorne. Mr. Bingley, of the mint, made a nc\t 
set of experiments, from whichvit appears, 
observ*atiun$ both of Alchorne aud Tilket- are accurate, 
and not tlie least incompatible. Tlw alloy may be 
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sufficiently annealed by being kept in a low red heat, 
or-a red just visible in day-light, which corresponds 
to 5“ of Wedgewood’s pyrometer. This temperature 
restores ite^ductility, and renders it capable of being 
wrought into any form. At the cherryrred' heat, 
mentioned by Tillet, which corresponds with 10 ® 
Wedge wood, lJk:^ers form on the surface of the bar, 
it cfyls up and warps, and at last, when the whole'of 
the (in may be supposed in fusion, tlie continuity is 
■ tjpstroyed. 

'•Thuv ■tlie'lBpinion of the extremely minute portion 
of tilf^vhich destroy •"♦hg ductility of gold is refuted. 
Mr. Hatchett supposes Qut athe mistake originated 
from the experiments on^ffie subject having been 
made with tin, confhining sohae bismuth, lead, •anti¬ 
mony or zinc, a very minute portion of the vapour of 
these metals, especially the three hrst, being sufficient 
to destroy the ductility of gold. 

10. It has been universally believed, that iron de¬ 

stroys the ductility of gold, but the experiments of 
Mr. Hatchett have shewn that tiiis opinion likewise 
is erroneous. l 

When 1 part of iron is mixed with 12 parts of 
gold, and e.xposed to a stron% heat, the mixture melts, 
and forms an alloy pf a pale yellowish grey cok>ur, 
approaching to a dull white. It is very ductile, and 
aisily reduced by rollers from ^ inch, to tlie thickness 
of a guinea; and may be then cut ^d stamped with¬ 
out difficulty. Nor did the properties of the alloy dif¬ 
fer when cast iron •and cast steel were substituted for 
pure iron, 

Emery has been supposed a frequent cause of the 
brittleness of gold; but Mr,Hatchett has shewn that 
it is not capable of being united with that metal. 

1 1 . When 1 part of purified platinum was melted 
with 11 parts of gold, the alloy formed had a yellow¬ 
ish white cofonr hko tarnished silver, and was ex¬ 
tremely ductile. We have already, in a former Num¬ 
ber of the Literary Journal, published the experiment* 
of Klaproth on this alloy. 

10 . Gold alloyed with of pure copper forms an 
alloy of a deep y^How colour* inclining to red, and 
perfectly ductile. No "Chan^ was produced by ex¬ 
posing it to a still greater Milt, nor by casting it in 
diflerent moulds. 

When gold was alloyed with the same proportion 
of Swedish granular copper, it became slightly brittle, 
and when Swedish dollar copper was substituffid, the 
alloy was as brittle as ^ass* The same proportion of 
British'granular copper rendered the gold slightly 
brittle; but with the purest kind manufactured*in 
Britain, the gold remained very ductile. Hence we 
sec that diflerentsp^imens of copper, though similar 
in appearance, produce diflerent effects upon gold. 
Mr. Hatchett ascertained that this difference is owing 
to the im^rity of tlie copper, which very frequently 
contains a small proportion of lead or antimony, or 
of both. Nojv a quantity of these metals, not exc^- 
ing T 7 ro*b» is capable, we have seen, of destroying^ 
tlte ductility of gold. 

IJ. The properties of the alloy of silver and^joU* 
are soVe^ known, as Ib require no particolar descrip-, 
tion. iu ductility approaches the nearest to thht of 


pure gold, !(nJ'it 4 ^ spwific gravity differs but ,^<00 
froiy' that which accc-ditig to calculation would 'vlult 
from the relative pro|)o|‘iio”s of ••’atwj^.vsifja's. 

Such are the general* properties oV the alloys of 
gold. The following table exhibits the effect of all * 
the metals tried',on the ductility of gold. Each metal 
being arranged in the order in njiich it aff^-'^'^s^ld. - . < 

1 Bismuth 'I 0 Nicke^ 

• S; Lead I'Jliese are iiairly y Tin 

3 Antimony ^ equal in cffiict. lU Iron 
I * 4 AsHcnic J 1 1 l^atinnm 

5 Zinc 13 Copper 

6 Cub.'ilt Id SiUer 

7 Manganese 

When the alloys are* kept melted, a considerable 
portion of some of the metals is volatilized, while 
others sustain no loss. The following table •exhibits 
tjie loss of weight sustained by exposing the alloys of 
gold and other metals, in the following proportions, to 
a heat strong enough to keep them melted fur an hour. 


Metals. , 

\tcight. 

Loss after 
lusion. * 

1 Gold S3 carats 3 J gr. fine 

2880 grains. 

0 grains. 

3 (rold . 

‘M'>4 . 


Fine silver... 

226 ... 

0 .... 




3 CJold .•. 

'JO 54 . 


CoDper. • .. 

22 (). 

0. 




4 Gold . 

2().'>4. 


• Tin. 

22 G. 

0 ... 


... ...... . 



2(».'>4. 


I,riul.•*. 

226 . 

3 




Cjo]<I . 

2().54. 


Fine iron . 

220 . 

12 . 




7 Gold . 

2 G 54 . 


DlBllkllt)).. 

226 . 

12. 




8 Gold . 

2f)54. 


Anlimnnv. . 

226 . 

12 ...... 




9 Gold '. 

20*64. 



226 . 

24. 




It) G«14 . 

2(i.04. 

• 


226 . 

228 . 
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NOTICES. . 

Royal Socixty, Jane iC. —A Paper, communicated 
by Dr. Hcrschell, was read, which suited the relative juj- 
pearancu, |lbsiuoi)S, au^ oecultalion of the double Stars for 
tlnese jalt S5 years, » * 

* M. Bfiveel, who edited some time ago a small yet in¬ 
structive jtreatise on scarce plants, which are natives of 
^l^um, has lately published in 2 vols. 8vo, a very valua- 
Ue work, entitled, “ Flore da Nord de la France," which 
rantains a viiy interesting and satisfactory account of Ilia 
plants of the late provinces of Flanders and Brabant. 

Prqfctsor R 91 SS has published at Goettingen, the third 
volume of his “ Repertorium cormtHlaiionum a Societa^ 
2c< 


PiT^srcs: ■ 



















































* lUietariis editarum” cohtaininK all memoirs of that 
desertion, which relate to the scvaal branches of mine* 
ralogy and chemistry. ^ 

CHBMisTRY.-a-<4nrw CompoMfionJhr indeliUe Hack, and 
red Ink, by Mr. Close.*—It is of considerable importance 
to possess an ink svhich car' neither be altered ny time 
nor chemig}! agents. This subject therefore appeared to 
me ai sufficiently' interesting to undertake a variety 
of expeihjacnts, the result of which is contained in the 
following receiptsr 
Black /ai.—Dissolve 2a parts of gum copal in 200 
parts of lavender oil, give this mixture a gentle heatl andr 
mix with it from 2} toparts of lampblack, braying it on 
porphiry. This ink must he kept in well corked bottles, 
and should it be too thick, thinned with an additional c|uan> 
tity of lavender oil, or with oil ef turpentine or alcohol. 

Red Ink. —For making red ink take 120 parts of laven¬ 
der oil, 27 |>arts of gum copal, and (>0 parts of cinnabar, 
and make the mixtnrt: ns above. 

These two mixtures arc nncli.'ingcable. 

After, having written with these inks, if^j'ou cvaponite 
the lavender oil by means of a gentle heal, there remains 
nothing on the paper but a cort or Ipyer of pairft, covered 
with copi-d, on wnich ncitheij^'alcr, alcohol nor alkaline 
substances make the leSst in^essioif. A manuscript, made 
with these inks, can undet^o the whole process of bleach¬ 
ing, to which printed pperi are subjected, without tlie 
le.ist danger of sudering any alteration. ' 

• Von Cre^' Chemishe Annalen, 18<K, p. 200 , and Van Mons’ 
Journal de Chiniie, year xi. p. iga. 

LIT BR^I'M e. 

1. Some Account qf’lienjamin. Count Rttmford. 
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so eminently distirtgirishes the Bavarian character* 
At Vienna, in the same niamier, he met with tit* 
most flattering reception, and was presented at court* 
and in the fost companies. He spent ther^a part of 
the winter; and, learning that the war gainst th* 
Turks would not take place, he yielded to the attrac¬ 
tion of the recollections of Mun^5> and passing 
tlirough Venice, where be stopt some weelu, and 
through the Tyrol, he returned to that resiaenc* 
toward the end of the urtmer of 1784. 

He now received from tins Elector a-psfitive imi. 
tatioii to enter into his scrvic^.a:*,d instead of Vauini- 
ing to Vienna, he set o|jt t^r'^ndon with the inten¬ 
tion of soliciting permis^^jn from the King to accept 
the offers of the Electnn Palatine/ Not only was that 
favour granted him, but the King joined to it au 
honourable dUtinction, by cre.atiug him a knight. H* 
accordingly returned to Bavaria .S/r Benjamin Thomp¬ 
son ; and was on his arrival appointed Colonel of th» 
horse, and general aid-do-camp to the sovereign who 
wanted to sccur^his services. 

Sir Benjamin employed the four first years of his 
abode at Munich in acquiring tire political and statis¬ 
tical knowledge necessar.y lor realizing the plans 
whiph his philanthropy suggested to him for improving 
tlie condition of the lower orders. He did nut neg¬ 
lect in the mean time his favourite studies ; and it was 
in 1786 , in a journey to Manheim, that he made his 
first experiment^ on heat. Political and literary 
honours poured in upon him durii^ tliat interval, lu 
I7S.5 he was made chamberlain of the Elector, and 


UTEJLITURK. 


(Concluded from our last.) ^ 

The conversation .became close and animated. 
Colonel Thompson, invited, in consequence, to dine 
c-wiW the prince, found there a number of French 
officers against whom he had fought in America. 
The conversation turned on the events of that war. 
The Colonel sent for his portfolio, which contained 
•xact plans of all the principal actions, of the stroifg 
places, of the sieges, and an excellent collection of 
naps ; every one recognized the places where events 
interesting to himself bad happened. The conversa¬ 
tion lasted a great while, and they parted, promising 
to see one another again. The prince was an enthu¬ 
siast in his profession, and passionately fond of iti- 
atruction. He invited the Colonel next day. They 
resumed the conversation of the evening with the 
same ardour; and when the traveller at last took his 
leave the prince engaged him to pass through Munich, 
and gave him a Tetter of recommendation to his uncle 
the Elector of Bavaria. c 

It is worth while here to observe the train of cir- 
cnmstances appascntly without connection. It is a 
military rencounter, and a military conversation, which 
open to Count Rumford thS{ noble and* iipportant 
career of beneficence, which forms at present his 
chief glory, and the gre^^ happiness of his life. * 
The season was far advanced, and he wk in haste 
to arrive in Vienna. He intended to stop at Munich 
two oritbiee days at most He remained fifteen, and' 
quitted, not wiffiout regret, that city where the testi¬ 
monies of the favour of the soveteigij, and the par¬ 
tialities of the diBerent closes of society, bad ^n 
lavished upon tusi with that cerdiijt frankoeta^ which 


admitted a member of the academies of science of 
Munich and Manheim. In 1786 be received from 
the king of Poland (he order of St. Stanislaus; in 

1787 he made a joivney in Prussia, during which ha 
was elected a member of the academy of Berlin, iu 

1788 he was appointed Major-General cf cavalry and 
privy counsellor of state. He was placed at the head 
pf the war department, and particularly charged with 
tlie execution of the plans wjiich he had proposed for 
improving the state of tlic Bavarian>army. 

At last, the followi.ig year ^8y) witnessed th* 
accomplishment of the nuingK>6s projects meditated 
during those which proeeJeth The house of industry 
of Manheim was esttiblishcd; the islands of Mulhau 
near Manheim, which till that time had been nothing 
but a pestilential morass, useless for culture, and per¬ 
nicious to the health of the inhabitants of the city, 
were joined together, surrounded by a mound and 
ditch, and transformed into a fertile gaiden, conse¬ 
crated to the industry of the garrison. The fine 
establishment of the military academy of Munich wua 
fountled i a scheme of militaryi^olice was formed to 
deliver the country from tlie numerous gimgs of vaga¬ 
bonds, robbers, and beggars, who infested it; schooU 
of industry, belonging to every regiment,, were esta¬ 
blished, to employ, the wives and children of the sol¬ 
diers ;*a veterinary school was instituted, and a stud 
of hor-ies provided for improving the' breed of th* 
country. 

the beginning of the year 1790 the house of, 
in^try of Munich, that fiqp establishment^which. 
thesCount himself has described at length id his essays, 
was formed, fo* bettering the condiUoa tbe poorg 
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and mendicity was completely abolished : nor has it 
again made ils appearance in Bavaria, since that me-, 
morablc epnch. The beautiful English garden of 
Munich ^s begun, and military gardens established 
in all the garrisons. The sovereign expressed his 
obligation for t^se numerous services, by conferring 
on. Sir Benjamin the rank of Lieutenant-General of 
his brmies, and giving him a regiment of artillery. 

In 1791 be was created a Count of the Holy Roman 
I'mpire, wd. Jionoured with the order of the White 
Eagle,'^)ie emphwed that year and the following in 
completing his projects)!^i removing the obstacles by 
which attempts were ma^tefinterrupt their progress; 
in a word, since th^ truth\iould be spoken, in re¬ 
sisting the attacks of enemies who envied his success. 
This species of labour, and the anxiety of mind 
inseparable from it, impaired bis hedlth to such a 
degree, that his physicians declared that his life was 
in danger, unless he retired, for some time, from 
business, and had recourse to a change of climate. 
He obtained permission from the ^Elector to take a 
journey into Italy; and before leaving him communi¬ 
cated, in a detailed account, the principal results 
of his four years administration, compared with the 
four years which bad preceded bis entrance into AfBce. 

The journey lasted 16 ' months. Count Rumford, 
'after having travelled over all Italy, and a part of 
Switzerland, returned to Bavaric. in the month of 
August 179+- He had been attacked with a danger¬ 
ous illness in Naples, and his slow recovery did not 
permit him to resume, on his return, the transaction 
of the business of his department, over which he 
contented himself with exercising a general supei^ 
intcndance. He laboured in li^s closet; and it was at 
this time that he prepared the first five of die essays 
which be has published. 

In the month of September 179S he returned to 
England, after an absence of more than eleven year^ 
The principal object of his journey was to publish his 
essays, and t8 direef the attention of the English 
nation toward tlie plans of [Xiblic and domestic occo- 
noray which he hid conceived, and realized in Ger- 
ipany. One of the ir^Ucespectable meu iu England, 
Lord Pelham, now one of die ministers, was then, 
secretary of stale in Ireland. The Count complied 
with his invitation in die spring of 1790, and took 
that occasion of visiting that interesting country. He 
introduced, at Dublin, several important improve¬ 
ments into the hospitals and houses of industry, and 
left there models of t» number of useful mechanical 
inventions. They were the first objects which struck 
my attention wh^ I visited the society of Difblin. 

Every testimony of honour and gratitude was 
lavisbe^upon him in this country. The Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Ireland, the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts and Manufactures, both elected turn aii hono 
rary member; and after having left the i^untry, be 
received a* letter of thanks front the grand mry of tlie 
county of Diiblii), an official letter froiuYuc t'vJ, 
Mayor of the city, and one from the Lord L'euteiiant 
of Jreland. These nieces, all of which I ha\>, oi/eii, 
are •all*filled with the most fiattering expressions of 
eisteem and of gratitude. ^ 

Oa bb rettfru to fjondoa be diri^ted the alterations^ 


which liad been adopted, on his recommendation, lo 
the f'oandling-hospital, and he presented to the Bdard 
of Agriculture several n^ebines, as models for imi¬ 
tation. 

The^hilanthropic activity which distinguished this 
epoch of his life manifests itself in ever^ form. It 
was at this time he placed in tLn English aii'd'Aiperi* * 
can funds, two sums of .s^lOOO sterling each, toestab- 
dish a premium to he given every two years to the an- 
thot; of the most useful discovery, made respectively 
in Europe or America, on light, or heat. The pre¬ 
mium is a gold medal worth 1 .S(K) francs. It must 
be adjudged in Europe by the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don, and in .^erica Ijy tlie Academy of Sciences of 
America. 

Nothing seemed mtficient to withdraw him from 
these tranquil and important occupations, Vben the 
events of war called upon him to display his military 
talents for £be service of his adopted country.. Gene¬ 
ral Morgau, having crossed the Rhine, and defeated 
several bodies of sAIdier^, who disputed with him its 
passage, advanced ,by'‘v^uick parches to Bavjiria, 
Count Rumford on rcceiv^fg this intelligence imme¬ 
diately set out to join the Elector. His arrival at 
Munich was eight days previous to the epoch when the 
sovereign was called upon to quit his residence, and to 
take retuge in Saxony. Rumford remained in Munich* 
with instructions fioin the Elector to wait events, and 
to act according to the exigency of circumstances; they 
were not long in*requiring bis interference. After 
the battle of Ereidberg, the Austrians, repulsed by the 
Erencli, fell back upon Munich: the gates of the city 
were shut against them. 'Hiey marched round it, 
passed the Inn, by the bridge, and posted themselves 
on the other*side of the river, on a height winfeib 
commanded the bridge and the town. There they 
erected batteries, and firmly waited for the Frendi. 

In this situation, some inconsiderate transactions 
which happened in Munich, were interpreted by th« 
Austrian general as an insult pointed against himself, 
and bedemanded an explanation of them trom thecoun- . 
cil of regency, threatening to order the town to be 
fired upon, if a single Frenchman entei-ed the city. At 
this critied moment the Count madb use of the even¬ 
tual orders of the Elector, to take the command in 
chief of the Bavarian forces. His firmness and pre¬ 
sence of mind awed both parties; neither the French 
nor the Austrlhns entered Munich; and that city 
escaped all the dangers with which it had bfmn threat¬ 
ened. 

On the return of^the Elector, the Count was placed 
at the head of the department of the general police iu 
Bavaria. The services which he rendered in that ca- 
paci^,«though less Jbrilliant than military exploits, 
liav# been neither less valuable, nor less conspicuous. 
But the excessive labour to which his zeal and acti¬ 
vity betrayed him, this opposition which be often 
expefienoed in the exercise ot his office, again af¬ 
fected his health to such a degree, as threatened his 
life. The Elector, impressed with esteem and'grati* 
tu le towards him, wished not to allow him lo Nink 
under a lallour too severe for him, and desired to find 
the means of piocu/mg him the repose which he 
retired, without altogether depriving himself of his 
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scrvicfs; he appointed him his Enroy Extraordinary 
and^linister Pk-nipoteniiary at the Court of Ijondoii. 
But the rules of Etigland permitting a subject of 
ihe King to be arcrediled as a foreign minister^ the 
Count has not exercised that oHice, and has livefl since 
his return to England in 179^ as a private individual. 
- Kl^swvWtme it was r::'ported in America that he had 
quitted Javaria for ever, and the government of the 
United States addressed to him, through the medium < 
of the American Ambassador at London, a forpial 
and oiHcial invitation <o return to his native country, 
where an honourable establishment was destined for 
him. The olier was accompanied with the most flat¬ 
tering assurances of consideqation and confidence. 
He re])licd, declaring at the same time his profound 
gratitude for such a mark of esteem, “ That engage- 
ments, relidered saefed and inviolable by great obli¬ 
gations, did not ])ermit him to dispose of himself in 
■uch a manner as to be able to accept &f the oiler 
which was made to him.” There remains not, surely, 
in that reciprocal language, tlife leaA mark of enmity; 
and (the Historical fociepr of .IMassachusets, on 
electing Count Rumford ^member, communicated to 
him, by their president, about the same time, their 
unanimous desire of seeing him return to his own 
country, and take up his residence among them. His 

5 nswer, which is to be found in the American papers 
f that time, was very much adroiv’d. 

Toward the autumn of 1800, Count Rumford went 
to Scotland. The magistrates of Edinbuigh paid him 
a visit of ceremony; gave a public dinner on his ac¬ 
count, and to these marks of distinction added thff 
freedom of the city, coifceived in terms the most flat¬ 
tering, Tliey consulted him on the means of improv- 
iei^llic 9xixting charitable Institution^ and on the 
measures proper for alrolishiiig mendicity. The work 
was undertaken without loss of time, and that great 
enterprize was flnished in a few months with comjflete 
success. In Edinburgh beggars are no longer to be 
seen, and all the poor, ht for work, are become indus- 
. trioiis. The Royal Society of Edinburgh, and tlie 
College of Physicians, elected him at the same time, 
respectively, an honorary member, and the University 
bestowed upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Thediploma was inserted in the Edinburgh newspa|)ers; 
it is written in the niost elegant Latin, and recounts 
shortly and trttly the obligations of humanity toward 
my illustrious ft lend. * 

He emjiayed himself during his stay in that city 
in superintending the execution, in the great cstablish- 
lUeiii of Heriot’s hospital, of the itnprovements which 
he lins invented with regard to the employment of 
fuel ill the prcparatioir of food. I myself have heard 
the high approbation with wbicb the cook qf this 
hospital speaks of these improvemants.i I have bdlbre 
me a more res])ectable testimony, and in approbation 
of which the grounds are better expressed, oy the 
same suhjert. It is a letter, lately received from Mr. 
Jackson, one of the chief managers of the hospital, 
to the auilxvr of the.se improvements. 

Ihe IbJIowiiig is a copy of it:— 

Edinburgh, ISOl. 

“ Mv dear Sir, ** 

** Jn o/dei to aifbrd you the most exact information 
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with regard to th« result of the reparations made in 
.Heriot's hospital, I have thought it better to let a con¬ 
siderable time elapse, that their utility might be 
the more confirmed. I have now the satisfaction of 
informing you that an experience of six montlis 
proves with certainty that the same^operations are 
executed with a sixth part .only o£ the fuel which 
was employed before. The saving, however, wilfbe 
only two thirds, because the price of charred coal 
(coak) is nearly double that of the fuel^, which wax 
used before. I assure you too tv'.h hiuch'pleasure 
that the victuals aie much heMSr dressed than before, 
and with one half less Xroj/me to the servants. In 
a word, I cannot expres8,Jo yoP the convenience.' the 
neatness, and the saving which distinguish the im« 
provements introduced into the hospital under your 
direction. The kitchen, the washing room, and the 
drying room, are so admirably contrived, that in my 
humble opinion it would be impossible to improve 
them. ' ^ 

The Lord Profost anti the magistrates join me in 
acknowledgmants, &c. 

„ James Jacksox.” 

Th^se managers determined to shew their gratitude 
by a testimony more durable than a mere letter. They 
sent Count Rumford a silver box, with a very flatter- , 
ing inscription; and having on one of its sides a re¬ 
presentation, in relS’f of gold of the principal front of 
the building to dte improvement of awhich he bad so 
eminently contributed, and whicli, besides, is a fine 
piece of architecture. 

In fine, he crowned the work by the superb esta- 
biishraent of the Royal Institution, of which he was 
the chief promoter. This is one of the most remark¬ 
able monuments of his patriotism and ingenious acti¬ 
vity. That project advances rapidly towards its per- 
•fcction, and receives from him very assiduous care. 

' jlow happy soever he might be, and actually is in 
England, he is not finally settlfd there. The same 
prince who had foreseen in 1784 of what utility to his 
country such a man as Count Rumfo»>d might be, has 
declared very expressly his inte^t*^ of recalling him. 
With difficulty covtld hsr.resist the invitation of a 
Sovereign who wishes to advance the happiness of his 
country by attaching to himself the man whom he re¬ 
gards as the fittest to aid him in the reformation which 
he meditates, I suppose, therefore, that next spring 
at the latest, he will quit his •peaceful retreat to 
resume for a time the high functions in which ha had 
rendered to Bavaria such eminent services.* 

It would hardly be supposed that the species of life 
which h*e has led could have left him either the in¬ 
clination or the time to write; still less «lhnt of 
making delicate physical experiments. The following, 
however, ara the works which he has published at 
eftfferent periods; sufficient to procure reputation as a 
man of seVence, if that species of glory had flattered 
hiim, I slj^i follow the order of time: 

• n. Experiments on Gun- Powder, with a method of 

• fli&vount actually returned to Bavaria about the time foretoldf 
by Pictet, and has no doubt had an eminent share in etfecting those 
important* reforms in Bavaria, which we have had frequent occa¬ 
sion to notice in this Journal, and of which the ^flbets must soon 
be visible in that country. 
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determining the velocity of projeetlles, and the force 
of gtin-powder. (I’liH. Trans. 1781, P. 1.) 

2. Experiments on Heat 5 by which it is proved to 
pass HK'm -slowly through the Torricellian vacuum, 
than through the air. (Phil. Trans. 178 (), P. ‘2.). 

3. Experiments on the prodiictioti of dephlogisticated 
air (oxygen llg). by diderent substances, exposed 
ut«fler water to the action of light. (Phil, Trans. 
1787, P. 1.) 

4. Experiments on the relative and absolute quan¬ 
tities of muwime absorbed by ditFerent substanceg 
empKjycd as garment*. (Phil. Trans. 1787, P.2.) 

0 . Experiments on the 4 ;oramunicatiun of heat in 
air. (Phil, Trans, 17.92, P. I.) This memoir pro¬ 
cured to the audior the gold medal of the Hoyal 
Society. 

<)’. I'he description of a photome(pr, and experi¬ 
ments on the relative quantity of light furnished by 
ditferent combustible substances, and their relative 
prices. (Phil. Trans. IF})*, p. 1.) 

7 . Experiments on coloured sh:\^es, and the optical 
illusions produced by the contrast of ^ulours actually 
present. (Ib. lstp.irt.) 

8 , Exi^eriments on tife force of gun-powder, by 

which it is proved that this force is at least 
times greater than the mean weight of the atmosphere, 
and that it is probable that the force of gun-powder 
depends chiefly on tlie elasticity of the vapour of 
water, (lb. P. 2.) • 

.9. A letter t» Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society, ottering a capital of at’lOOt) sterling 
destined for a fund to furnish a premium ei’ery two 
years to the author of the most useful discovery made 
in Europe with regard to light or heat. (Phil. Trans. 
1796’.) • 

10 . Inqiiiries into the cause of heat excited by 
friction, \phil. Trans. I 7 y. 9 , P. 2 .) 

Besides these memoirs, scattered in the philosophi-* 
cal Transactions, and which he proposes at spaie* 
period to uni|e into ene vvork, he has published two 
volumes of essays physical and economical. They 
have been tralt^j^ed iutf) French, tjerman, and 
Italian. He is iRha^^nployed on a continualiuiiy 
whidi will form a thimvoldmc.^ 

• This'has since appeared. • * 


2, Preston's rlrgunautics of Apollonius Rhodius, 
Coutludtd from p. 730. 

Tire notes are plar*‘d in a separate volume, and 
not at the foot of the page, contrary to tlie abthor’s 
own opinion, for in the preface Ite says : • 

“ Had I coiiRuftcd inv own judgment, I should have 
subjoinril the notes iiu-uli-nlal to iiiy translation, at the 
bottom of each pitgc, as I went .'ilnng. It was the old 
|irtictic»f; and 1 have a grciit respect for old practices ; they 
arc generally reasonable, and founded in convenience. By 
subjoining the notes, where notes are iicce|^r}‘, at the 
bottom or the page, Jimeh trouble is saved fW the reader; 
and the danger of rniK'li misapprehension atVdcil bj^hg 
writer. However, the reij^uing taste of tlte p^ent day, 
K'ltjrh .wems to consider books, rather as thinglM^rna- 
nicat tii'iti use, us tatters desigtml to please the eyes, 
rather than to inform the understanding, has thought fit 
to consult litwbcauty of die p.ige, uf the expence of iu.sny 
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more ioiportaiit considerations ; thrivl, with this view, has 
consigned the notes to the end of the volume, or to a 
separate volume. This practice is now so generally csta- 
hhslied,^ that it would ajmear an ungracious afl'ectahoti of 
siiimdarity, were 1 to intend for a disposition geiie^if 
cx^oded.” Preface, p. x^xiii—iv. 

Now of this general4.rp/y«o« we are by no means 
so certain, as we are, that VAen notes ai^' "* 

length are inserted at the bottom of the np^ so as to 
reduce the text tqa single line at the top)^ is hardly 
pqssible to form any opinion of the gener.al merit of 
the work. And if the versessore numbered, and the 
notes, though detached, refer to the number, the eye 
of the render will not be drawn olY from tlie work 
itself to read remfirkj which he does not want: but 
if he shoulcf want elucidation he w'ill easily seek it in 
the note. As Mr. freston has not referred his notes 
to the number of the verse. In? has atlopfl-d a motie 
which he thinks wrong, omitting the circunislauce 
that indudbs others to think it riglit. , 

Hayng said this of their situation, we must speak 
with appi.ausc df theftiotcs themselves. The various 
fables of the Gr^ciair /nytln^ogy, scattercil Uirougli 
the poem of Apollonius, *are nut at once familiar eveiji 
to the learned reader : aiul even such a reader will be 
obliged to Mr. Preston for the pains he has taken in 
collecting from the mass of commentators and scho¬ 
liasts illustrations uf these f.ibles, and for the judgment 
he has shew'n in nelectiun and abridgement. 

The third volume contains translations of part cf 
ApoUodorus and Orpheus, and essays on the life of 
Apollonius, on the Argonautic expedition, on tins 
manners of the heroic ages, on the inictic char.icter of 
Aimllonius, a comparison of Apollonius and Virgil, 
on the geography of Apollonius, mid on the ^rdeiis 
of the HesjiSrides, See. 

The essay on the ex|)edition contains some judici¬ 
ous remarks on the hypotliesis of Mr. Bryant, to 
which was first sacrificed the truth of the story of 
the Argonauts, and finding afterwards that the folc of 
Trap stood ill his way, 5lr. Bryant destroyed that 
also. We certainly do not bclictc all the idle legends 
XhAtGnccuimeudae blended withlier early liistory, any • 
more than w'e believe that St. Jago fought on liurse- - 
b.ack with the Spaniards against the Mexicans, but uc 
do think it highly, probable that the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the siege of Troy liad their fouiulatioiv 
in truth, as wc have no doubt lliAt Mexico was 
conquered by fhe Spaniards. 

In the comparison of Apollonius and# Virgil, Mr. 
Preston has not fallen into the usual error of fr.m--. 
lators in being totr partial to his archetype. Virgil 
was not a happy copier of the Greek writers. IJis 
inferiority to Homer, exct‘pt i» detached jiassngcs and 
similm, is universaDy allowed, except by the arrogant 
Sc.fligcr. Aixi the Pius ..-Eueus and his amorous 
widow by no means excite the same interest as the 
young and gallant Jas«ii, and tlw p.sssi()nate Medea. 

We do not mean however, witli Mr. Pinkerton,* to 
depreciate entirely the prince of L.itin poets : His 
chief design in his poem was to complimvnt Augustus 
Caesar and the Romans, and when either or liolh of 
these subjects are prophetically introduced, it is done 

• • See Heron's Letters of Utetature. 
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in a strain of pqetry that has not be^n equalled in any 
other^pf>era. 

In tiiis essay Mr. Preston notices the advant%e 
.that Apollonijis.yirgil,' and o*r Milton have 
. iiiM'oducing proper names. The advantage tq i^iltpn 
and all F.nglish poets of introduciqg Greece and 
JU)man nanus is snfH^otly obvious from the superior 
' Tia’j'hieajf, of these languages. But as apeient nannes 
arc all (It.-ivcd from apejent words, or barbarous 
uaiucs Grecized or Latiptzed, theyligvp not the same 
advantage over common words, for though Prior sij'yji, 

-‘ to make the numbers good, 

‘ Ixi generous bylvius speak for honest Wqod,’ 

we do not see that in Honter iulk, ©iic, has any 
inferiority in point of cadence to : 

or that any conglomeration of proper names could have 
produced better effect than- is to be found in these 
lines of Virgil : 

I|»e/?ava solans jrgrum testiidine amorent 
Tc duleis conjux, tc solo in litore sccuiu r 
Te \«niente die te dcccdentc cancblit. 

Mn Preston makes arvery, rcasonrble apology for the 
.want of typographical elegance in this work, viz. the 
cxpencc. \ye must conclude pur remarks by’again 
sa) ing, that front many parts in the work it is evident 
be migitt have made the whole much better; and that! 
if he will give a fair revisal to it. correct mistakes, 
retrench exuberiinces, and consult sftme person on the 
intetT.st and perspicuity of the work, wlio has never 
read the original or looked at a note, he may make it 
gooir a translation of an ancient poet as any in our 
language. ' 

. ... *—1.1 II. 

3\ lU’jiiTtcti in I ^ 

T3r. PpiTor, 

Mr. l.'ptoii. it) his Gbscrvalions on Shakspeare, re- 
jmarks, speaking of rhyme, *' that these chiming ler- 
*• minalions were so in.lu>triously avoided by Virgil, 
" that in his whole poem it is dithcult to find one.” 
If is by no means cbnteiidcd that rhyme can" be any 
• thing but a defect in l,:itin verse; and still less, that 
Virgil’s verse is not o.i the w hole superior to that of 
any other Roman pttet; not’.viibstanding the frequent 
occurrence of this defect, which, so tar from being 
difficult to be fitnitd in his works, are more frequent 
than in any of, perhaps I may say all,'the poems of 
ancient Greece and Rome. , 

I’he following are exactly the monkish rhynje Hex- 
ametar: * 

‘ Cornua velatarum obyrrtimus antcnitarum.’ JK. iii. *40. 
‘ Ora citatoruni di-xtia detordt cquorum.’ M- xiii'Syd. 

‘ Oesccndaiti, inagnorinn liaud unquam indignus avoriiin." 

* iE. xii. t)49. 

* Turn Biti.in ardentem occults Snimisque frcrfleryem.' 

‘ iE.ix.703. 

* Limus ut hie dure.scit, & ha:c ut ccra liqucscit.’ Eel. viii. 80i 

* Eternum tclorum ct virginilati.I*aniorcm.' JE. xi»..%k3. 

‘ Trajicit.—I, verbis virtUlciu illtidc supCrbis.’ iE. i:j. C34. 

The follqwing may be called rhyme couplets 

-‘ Et niihi Jam nuihi crudele ranebant, 

' Ariincis scrlus) cl laciti ventura videbant. iE. ii. 124,5. 

* Il.tit'l alitor terns inter, crcbiiiiqua volabat, 

* liiius axetio.jUUi JjbjS veutosque sccaltatl’ M, iv. 2j8>7. 
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' Dixerat: Tie .Toris monitis immota tenebat 

* Lumina, et obnixits curain sub cordepreinebat.’ iE.iv.S314>. 

* Ipse Quirinali lituo parvfique sedebat 

* Succinctus trabeS, levaque ancile gereltat, J^tii. 187*8j 

* Et Sactanaa ncies et picti scuta Labici: 

* Quisaltus.Tiberine, tuos,8acruinqucNumici.’iE.vii.7gfi,7* 

* His amor untis erat, pariterque in bclla^cbant: v 

' Tunc qupqqe cqmtnuni pQttan) stations icnel nnt.’ / 

a:, ix. iS2,a; 

' Prascipitant, omnis campis di(Tugit jtrator, 

' Oipnis et Agricola, et tut& latct arce yiatoc,! 4^. x.804,9. 

Besides these exaipples, whiqji ntSly be called «y>te- 
matic rhymes, there arc yery many instance'* pf wordt 
rhyming in the same verse, though not exactly at tbit 
Hemistich, as in the hrst examples,: such aa 

—— Lento ducunt argenlo.’ 42 . vii. 634. 

-‘ Nostromrn audire laborum.' i. 377. 

' Dd'endentum artuis aditus inqpe arnta ruentim.* 

IE. xi. 88^ 

This shews that those who have a particular hy|}othesi« 
to defend, should be careful in the facts they produce 
to snppqrt it; aptf that we may say with Prior, altei;- 
ing one word? 

Critics before they wlritc should read. 

It is observable that in all these examples there is not 
one from the Georgies, his most correct work. Only 
one from the Eclogues, and of the others, by much* 
the greatest numbej are from the last six books of the 
42neid, which has tieen always supposed not to hav« 
received the last polish of Virgil f and of which 
therefore the best part may be probably the rao»i in¬ 
correct. 

. I recollect but one instance of a rhymed couplet 
in Horace. 

Non satis rst pulchra essf porinata dnlcia sunto 
Et quocunqud volviit aiiimun) auditoris agiiiito^ 

Ars. Poet. 100. 
P-, 

I * ■ 

4. A jrater Spout in the Uipfotylus ofrRuripidet, un¬ 
der the jij^ure of^a momtruus Serpent, or Ctumse 
Dru’^on. " 

A water-spout cc^lects iju^P'S^^ds, and appears to 
have its in.scrtion in ihe*cloucl.s. It is a hollow cylin¬ 
der open at bottom with a curled tail, from ten feet to 
forty broad; it is capable of dismasting a vessel 
though it pjss but partially over it, throwing the ship 
first on one'.side, then on the other. It very often as¬ 
sumes a fantastic figure with ifrras, feet, and tail, 
sometimes like a serpent of a sky-blpe colour, 
sometimes of a horned anjmnl breathing fire, am} 
bellowing as it breaks. At Quintana in the pro¬ 
vince of Burgos, in June II, isfl*', a yater-sjiout 
did an infinite deni of mischief before it Svas dis¬ 
persed by'a strong north wind, as appears from the 
Journal of Madrid of the 7tli of July. Thfere is a 
fine piece of imagery in the Hippolytus of Eufipides, 
where a tf,<j-)ster called Taurus Epidaurius ,is brought 
dc^n frof!}) the heavens, and made to hover over ih'o 
snore, i^order to frighten the horses of Hippolytus. 
Tb'i%^euomenon is the more remarkable, because it 
shows the talent of the poet for observing th <4 w^rki 
and rqferations of nature, and turning them to his 
own use, by making a fine piece of poetcal tnaebineV/ 
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out of a natural appearance, which for its terror and! 
obscurity became a proper subject for the marvellous.J 
The words of the poet are, ‘ When we came to a’ 
lonely plai^ out of the straight road to Ai^os and £pi- 
daurus, the shore of the sea opened upon us, and we 
heard a dreadful sound like thunder issuing out of the 
earth. /The hoN|^ of the chariot threw their heads 
into the air, and erected tlieir ears; we ourselves were 
frightened like children, wondering whence the sound 
could come, when turning towards the sea, we saw 
an enormous' v.<ui][e fixed in the heavens, V-S/A ifietfi 
•-1i);i^a>, (so large as to obstruct our view of the shore 
jQf Sciron, the Isthmus, andsthe rock of .Ailsculapias) 
swell to an immense size, froth, and roar; and coming 
near the spot wherfi the horses stood, throw up a fierce 
and tcn'ible monster, a roaring boll, larger and more 
tremendous than the eye bad ever beheld. The horses 
ran away w'ith fear and precipitation. See. See. v. 1 137- 
Hippol. Euripides. The phra.se of isap* 

plied by Sophocles nndt Strabo to Acheloos. See 
Motle's Abridg. Phil. Trans. v«lJ, p. 210-15.-— 

Taylor Concord, v. 11, p. 16'1U. Strabo p. 458. 

S. W. 


NOTICIiS. • 

At the Antiqu.srian Society, on Thursday last, some 
• musical huntii^ Notes of 15fi5 were explained thus- 
To call the company. • 

For the hounds, ou tinSing. 

Foruhe stag mused. 

For the fox unkennelled. 

For the buck at bay. 

At the sanriA time were exhibited some Roman Antiquities 
In silver, bas and high relief, found in England. 

Col. Milford, elder brother tig the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and author of the Histoiy of (ircece, has qow in 
the Press a new Edition, improved and cnlargctl, of his Es¬ 
say on the Harmony of Language, first published in the 
year 1774. , 

Miss Setvard, we understand, Ixas written a Life of^hc 
jalc Dr. Darwii^ its pilblication may be expected soon. 

Mr. I'. Siiador, a learned ,Hun^rian nobleman, has 
published under tH^^ lioJifi'le, an Hungarian miscellany 
of anecdotes and ouKhuions, relative to the literature, 
manners and culture of IfungaTv. Speakingof Si/lecster's 
ancient Latin version of the New Testament, he relates,*] 
that he saw a copy of that translation, to which a Roman 
Catholic priest had added the following maminul note;— 
«« Perversus interpret (Sylvester was of the Lutheran pro¬ 
fession) in vno nomife et nehnlo fnaximut uno cum suo 
domiflo ft patrpno Nadasdi. Deus rdrihuat robis pro ves- 
tris meritis hie et in futwro scfulo rotas et i^ncm porpetu- 
um.” Adaiti Kulicr, imperial Royal Librarian, wrote un¬ 
der this note-—*' Modestiu oestm sit mta omnibm." 

Cou7it John Pitocki has published at Petersburg]!, 
“ JJistoife primitive des Peoples de la Jtiissie, avec tine 
fxpoiiitioti completfe de tontcs les notions locales, naturelles 
ft traditionelles, nt'cessairps it tintellif^enco du IV*. /irje 
d'i/eroe/o^c."—Thij farrago of etymological derivations and 
ji’isions, which, according to th^ dedication ti^lexandcr I. 
Is the reulh of twenty years’researches and trwkls, is doubt- 
less'to be classed among thc'literary curiosities v the^bK-* 
tcenth century, not only because no more than tw ^hun dred 
«ri])jes hav;e been printed, biit also because it is wWRen in 
theuiiiiuncr of the ^xiecmh centuty', of which we con- 
ccivNl Parsons' Remains of Japhet would lutve ^en the 
last s(>ecinicn* • 
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MANmn s. 

2*0 the EDITOR qf the LITERARY JOURNAC. 


SIR, • ^ 

I BELIEVE it will not be disputed that the eba;^ 


of London are irresistible; and it i&Jipt less certain 
that the present is the season vtlAn the i^abit^tiMbf ^ 
the country are impelled by inevitable necessjtjf'^P^^* 
some time in the ^netropolis. llie same fiecessity U 
alike urgent on all, but the motives may perhaps ap¬ 
peal: with some ihades of diffidence. Some come to 
London in the months of May and June, because they* 
have never been there before; and others, who have 
once had that happiness, wish to see it again. Some 
come up foi* the necessary purposes of cloathing^ 
which, they imaging cannot Im procured in a remote 
part of the kingdom; and otherf to purchase vartoua 
articles which, although manufactured in the country, 
are not fit for sale or consumption until they have 
passed through the formalitie.s of a Lotion shop. 

To whit secret paoccss it is owing, I know mot, but 
it is certain that the manufjiptures of Mancl\pster, 
Norwich, ShefEelvf, Birmingham, Ac. receive some 
wonderfnl improvement at \he ham^j of.ithe smirking 
dealers in Cbcapside and Pleet-slreet, or of the more 
jauty and polite shopmen of Tavistock and Bond 
streets. Nay I have been assured that English lace, 
in the form of v^ls, cloaks, Ac. has, upon arriving 
in the city of Pans, instantly become French, and in 
that character hasibcen sold to our fair country women 
who lately visited that metropolis to pay their devotn 
/o the Consular Court.—But this is a digression. 

Another set of country folka who come to London, 
at this period, and by far the most numerous, are 
they whose ebjcct is to see sights. N i i vy ^r*;;* ihia 
seeing of sights implies a great deal more than a 
superficial reader may at first imagine, and it is indeed 
the procuring cause of my tioubling you with a letter; 
and for the better explanation of my request, I must 
assume a little egotism and begin with informing yon 
who I am. 

I am, sir, what is called a professional gentleman, 
but to whicii of the learned professions I belong is a 
matter of little consequence in the present afiair. 
Know also, that 1 am one of a family extremely nu¬ 
merous by collateral connexions, being able to enume¬ 
rate at least seven uncles and aunts, whose prolific en¬ 
deavours have procured me the honour of an ailianco 
with between twenty and thirty cousins. ,VVhat, you 
will say, is there iu all this to form the subject of a 
letter ? •• 

I will explain, Sir—I have no objection to the 
relationship of cousin. It is ui some cases a title of 
great honour. The^king calls his lords, and especially 
his firlvy-couRjelloB, lutisins. Nor, have I any ob¬ 
jection to such cousins as may happen to be born 
within the bills of natality. But, Sir, counthy 
couflNs are a verv dmereiit $]}ocies of animal. All 
theif senses arc difierent, their sight, their taste, their 
hearing, are all more acme than usu.iUy falls lo the 
lot of the human species, and v\ iihal so comprehen¬ 
sive that they can take in twenty times the number of 
objects that town-made cousins are c.ipabie of com¬ 
prehending. Their curiosity, too, is far more keep 
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and capacious, and indeed almost Insatiable, and their 
powers of admiration, or of wondering, are (Very* 
nrach greater, while the rapidity with which they ask 
'■^jestions cannot be exceeded by any species of exa- 
nirnation or scrutiny in the known world. But above 
all tht desit^./^- 'cc xigi/s ii^stronger in them than in 
••■tlfi^'^tber human b^iegs, apd as they are by nature of 
robost'kad healthy constitutions, they are enabled to 
go through fatigues in thi| favourite pursuit whic4 
would soon knock op a Londoner. 

Now, sir, as the present is the ^ime of mfgrSfioni 
■ for these sight-stt'«//on'«, you may see them in flocks I 
at all public places, dragging a poor devil of a relation 
through every street, and to eyery show, and perplex¬ 
ing him with a thousand questions,' utlcr^ with 
eagerness and rapidity. ITrat poor devil is the cha¬ 
racter which I hav£ long been obliged to sustain at 
this season of the year, to the great annoyance of iny 
peace and quietness, as well as intem^tion to my 
necessary employments. Every season brings^up three 
or four of these country-cousins, '«4io fasten uiwn me 
to squire them to “ sep every thing that is to be seen,” 
and all denial is in vain. Tliey cannot indeed under- 
atand what We call excuses or apologies: they conceive 
that Londoners are animals made to lead about coun¬ 
try-folks, and in return for their having shown us 
Goose-green, half a dozen fields of corn, and perhaps 
the stump of an old tree, or the remains of a broken 
bridge, they expect we shall conduct them to the 
Tower, and the Abbey, and the Palace, and Guild- 
ball, and the playhouses, Ranelagh, Vauxhall and 
Astley’s, the Circus and Sadler’s Wells, besides .a 
tliousand other invitin;* shillingsworths at this season, 
u nder the name of exhibitions, together with a pro- 
*fuiiou BT ventriloquists, invisible girls', French read¬ 
ings, shell-work, auctions, boat races, charity-ser- 
nxtns, and Irish giants. Unquestionably, Sir, Lon¬ 
don is the only place for *rei/ig sightu, and I believe 
contains more objects of curiosity and more delightful' 
monsters than any part of the world. Every day 
«ome new attraction of this kind is advertised, and as 
• the admission is one skilling only, it is supposed to be 
fti expence not worth regarding, no sevrs of si^rkts 
having ever seen that thing called a multiplic.itinn- 
tnble, or being in the remotest degree sensible that a 
certain quantity of shillings will infallibly make 
pounds. • 

But, Sir, it is not merely the toil and fatigue of 
conducting; country cousins, tliat I complain of, 
although (hat is something; nor the time consumed, 
although in London time is an-^ibject of some im- 
portsnee j bur what oppresses me is the preparation 
and the extensive knowledge necessary to enable 
me to answer questions which, as I never jjjiU such 
myself, I never have any idea of*resolving. A Cx)n- 
doner goes through a street to the place of his destina¬ 
tion, regardless o>f whom bfi meets, if unknown to 
him, hut a genuine country-cousin will let noife pass 
until, she has learnt his name. “La! who is (hat ? 

“ consin-*-and La ! who is this, cousin ?” are re¬ 
peated whenever a person appears to be better dressed, 
or, which is the same thing to curiosity, ‘worse dres¬ 
sed than usual. I have been oWiged in these times of 
'dilemma to confer rank aqd dignity on btraugeft at 


random, and without their knowledge and consent. 
I have pointed out aldermen who never were even 
freemen of I.ondon, and have found an East India 
director in a man who probably never saw^xiadcnhall- 
street. I have conferred the honours of the peerage 
on some smart-looking citizens, and, on the other 
hand, have been obliged to turn^^rtain dt kes and 
earls into eminent grocers, and respcctabfb corn- 
factors. I have pointed out a beau as a dealer in 
horses, and once, as I afterwards learned, mistook a 
baronet for a postillion. All sbabJjjr’-teoking men of 
dark complexions I turn into opulent Jews, and have 
often treated my cousinc with a sight of a whole clc^n 
and chapter, although I knew they were nothing but 
a parcel of undertakers rcturnihg from a funeral. 
When pressed hard for Mr. Pitt, I have taken tho 
tallest man I could find in the park, and the {lerson 1 
show for Mr. Fox is very well known in Duke's place. 
The bishops puzzle me a good deal, but I generally 
pass off the fattest and best looking men, with large 
wigs, that I hap-pen to meet in the purlieus of the 
abbey; and 1 1 hope a very worthy friend of mine, 
not altogether unconnected with the church, but. 
whose wig and dress only are clerical, will excuse me 
if I < preferred him on one very pressing occasion 
to be Archbishop of York. In much the same 
way, I have been obliged to point out every dis* 
tinguished personage in the houses of Lords or Com¬ 
mons. Nay I art sometimes obliged to mount a 
step higher, and I well remember that being very hard 
Iwed for the Queen, 1 made choice of a lady whom 
I never saw before, merely because she was riding in 
one of the carriages belonging to the master of the 
horse. I hope all the parties will excuse me •, it was 
a case of distress. My cousins would have thought 
me a horrid fellow, if I did not know every body. 

But this is not all; he that conducts country cousins 
must likewise know the owner of every empty car- 
rirge they may happen to pass. With regard to tho 
carriages of tho nobility, this®knowl'idge may be at¬ 
tained by the previous jtudy of heraldry. But, Mr. 
Editor, must I labour night and/iay to acquire tho 
skill of a Rouge dritgon, a F^tsiOfus, or a Blue mantle, 
to the great detriment of the occupation by which I 
gain my bread? Must I study every point of tho 
escutcheon, the dexter chief, the sinister chief, the 
honour point, the fesse point, the dexter base and the 
sinister base? Must I fill my ^or brain with pales, 
and bends, with fesses and ba», with chevrons and 
crosses; and be able to tell who is honoured' with 
lions*, tygers, eagles, vultures, dolphins, whales, 
tortoises, grasshoppers, trees, plants. See. Ike. and all 
for what? That cousin Betty, sInd cousin Jenny, 
and cousin Polly may impress upon their Intelligent 
minds that on the twenty-fourth day of June, in tho 
tueinurablc year one thousand eight hundred ahd three, 
exactly five minutes past three o’clock, the empty 
chariot dj^he Right Honourable the Ea^l of , 
j^d ii^Parliamer t-street, about two feet three 
inches aAd three quarters from the paved way! 

Wira' regard to the hou.ses, 1 have found mj^lf yet 
more puzzled. The study of crowns, co^i^cts, 
mitrev helmets, wreaths, crests, &c. might make 
^me a match for ady coach or vis-i-visv but* by what 
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study can a- -man know the inhabitants of all the 
houses of distinction, merely by looking at them 
In this distress, however. 1 have been obliged to place 
our nobilitjr in such mansions a'« were most convenient 
^or myself, and if I have thus made any of them quit 
or exchange, without tlie aid of a conveyancer, I 
hope Mey will o»nsider ray urgent necessities, and 
that no man must appear ignorant in the eyes of his 
country cousins, who have taken up a notion, I know 
not how, tliat the people of London know one an¬ 
other us intimaici'Vt aa the inhabitants of a village, aud^j 
that n* man who has lived five years in London, and 
''dpes not know every body, ts in danger of dying in 
lamentable ignorance. 

You may now perceive, Mr. Editor, that I have 
thus slated a few of the grievances arising from 
couniry-consins, with a view to some mode of redress. 
Perhaps your correspondents may be able to suggest 
an adequate remedy for this growing evil. It appears 
to me, although I have ftot had leisure to digest the 
plan regularly, that public Cici uotli, orCoNoucT- 
oii- ot couitTRV-cousiNs. hhould be«ppointed by 
act of parlianient-^that a§ office should be assigned 
ibr their use, where any family coming to town, may 
apply fur a guide during their residence, and (liat a 
ccrliiin sum sliould be paid fur his trouble, half of 
^hich should be his own reward, and the other half 
contribute to the exigencies of stat^. It is impossible 
for me to make an estimate of tb^ wealth that would 
thus flow into tlte* treasury ; but if some able calcu¬ 
lator will take the matter into consideration, I am 
.^sposed to think, that there are few taxes which 
wtHiId be more productive, because curiosity is a 
motive the least easy to resist, and rages with a fury 
in country-cousins which wotfid be an effectual bar 
to any fran^ ur evasion in this branch of tlie revenue. 
But I shall leave the whole to the penetration and 
Advice of your readers, and shall be happy to contri; 
bute My e<rperktict to any scheme that shall appenr 
most feasible. ^I anatiot desirouj of being thought 
the founder of the scheme, qpr ot claiming a reward 
for it, although Ilk^^retty certain I shall receive the 
thanks of many indnstnaai^ and weli-disposed families, 
cither in gold boxes, or upon vellum, splendidly em- 
blazuned by that ingenious artist Mr. Tomkins. 

1 have only to add, that if any plan shoujd be 
adopted, it must appear evident that great carc^ ill be 
necessary in selecting the proper persons as conductors. 
From^wbal I have already taten the liberty to advance, 
as the result of itiy own experience, it is plain thql »u 
common man will do for this office. ThciK know¬ 
ledge must be of the most extensive range.* Ihey 
must know men *and things; they must have an 
acquaintance with the animal, vegetable, and mine¬ 
ral world. If they shew a lion, they must know 
wliere he comes from, and if a lord, tt^iere He is«| 
going to. Whether they meet a funeral or a wedding, 
a procession or an execution, tliey must w'*^rovided ! 
with its whole history, and all the names of tin partiaij,^ 
They must not only know where every tliin^worth 
setting but how it came there, from themuiiabsh at 
the top of Blooinsburf church, to the giants in Guild- 
hull. They must know the exact minute of rice 
ill JDrury-laijc tlft.Mtrc, and bigh-watef at London bridge. 


ji —But it would be endless to recount, as It is almost 
irngos-sihlu to conceive the various acconmlishthenta 
and various information requisite to the office 1 pro* ^ 
pose. They must, howwer, with all their knowle^, 
pos.sess a facility in answering unexpected quesrifoa, 
and must possess a knaeVat T'TT-jrrpm~Vi| iffy jh'tlluhrjr 
will have per|ietual occasion, s/well as a poq^—mfw 
making transitions from one diject to anouter of an 
|,entifely opposite nature, and they must be*aware that 
it i| utterly impossible to make answers in connexion, 
or to know from,one question, swhat the next will be. 
Lastly, and above all, they must have a tar gteater' 
share of patif.xck than ever fell to thelotof. 

Sir, Yoqr huukble servant, 

CONSANOPINKUH LoXDINXVRtS, 
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abundance atiiis com- 
ese alone are not sufficient 


BONAPARTE has men . 
mand. .But be flnds that tl^«. 
for all the purposA of atubition. While be*is amply 
provided with mqp, he is miserably pinched tor 
money, and feels that his powers are impotent by want 
of this indispensible assistant. He observes with 
envy and rage the degree in which tliis important 
diivaiitage is enjoyed in this country, aud the supe¬ 
riority which it gives to the efforts of a few meq 
over the cflbrts ^ many. We have been forcibly 
struck with the proofs of these mean passions, res^t 
pecting this oountty, which have been exhibited in 
the boasting, ridiculous speeches, and writings which 
have appeared in France on the occasion of the present 
rupture. Tiie half-informed, <the unreflecting part of 
the French people, among whom we reckon the First 
Consul, and the whole, or. the greater {Haic of ihosff 
who compose his government, seem to think there is 
I some necessary connection between our riches and their 
poverty} and by a similar process of reason, that thes 
oestruccon of our riches, would be the creation of 
riches tu*tbem. 

Whoever has been at the pains to inform himself of . 
the circumstances of France at the present moment, 
knows, that she is overburdened with taxes, and that 
I instead of being able to be.ar an increase for the bnsi- 
'ness of war, her industry is restrained, and her peoplo 
oppressed by the load of those which she already sus'^ 
tains; that in proportion to the revenuexif her people*, 
every individual *pays double the sum taken fVom the 
subjects of any other government in Europe; an4 
that her prosperity can never commence until she bo 
eased of a great pftrt of the overwhelming burden 
under which she now groans. I'he readers of'the 
Literal}' Journal are acquainted*with several of the 
general /acts which dtx^isively confirm this opinion | 
and \9e request iheni* to turn back to those Numbers 
iu which we attempted to give some account of tlie 
agriculture, the manufacitnres, the finances, and the 
cunditRm of tlie labouring people in France. One 
thing Jndeed is to be ob.servcd, that France carries on 
war with a smaller addition of expence to that which 
she incurs in ^leacc than almost any other nation, as 
the quantity of troops which she has kept on foot 
since the treaty of Amiens has scarcely been less _ 
ihatf what she maintained di.rnig the war. Lutat tli»' 
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•nine time the ex])ence of maintaining an army in the. 
field Ms out of all proportion greater than the expence 
. of maintaining the same arnjy at home j the expence 
of maintaining troops encamped in time of peace 
is tuuch greater than that of maintaining tlfem in 
barraCuskorjjaerlara. The cffrect expence, therefore, 
'^OT'tUe. war to Franc6»raust be considerable j and she 
must |t severely, because she is little abje to bear 
it. As far indeed as she can obtain plunder or forced^ 
contributions in the countries she may overi-run, ^he 
will save herself, and Carry on war at the ettpcnce of 
others. She has given evidence of her desire of this 
kind of aid by the expedition with which she has 
taken possession of Hanover. .But in the present state 
of Europe the resources which she can draw from this 
expedient, do not seem capable of supporting her 
long. Thb whole of that commerce which was most 
productive to the revenue is annihilated by the war. 
The mode loo of collecting the taxes, and keeping 
the public accounts, being still very defii^tive in 
France, <the strictest vigilance in the first persons in 
the government is necessary to prevent the greatest 
frauds and abuses. This'vigilance during the year 
of peace has rendered the taxes much more produc¬ 
tive. But as equal vigilance will be impossible during 
the hurry and agitation of war, the abuses must again 
be practised, and the revenue become defective. 
From all these causes, we have npt a doubt that the 
French government will soon be in the greatest distress 
for money. It is a fact well knovtn in France, that 
notwithstanding the pompous statement of the public 
accounts, it is even now harrassed for want of moneys 
And the first enterprizas of the war which Bonaparte 
seems to have i^nncd for himself is to reduce this 
countr^Ttrrtie same situation. * 

lles|x:cting the nature and.causes of the wealth of 
nations he seems to have the notions only of the vul¬ 
gar herd of mankind. He imagined during peace, 
that by forcing, if it were possible, a great part of 
the industry of France into foreign trade, contrary to 
. the nature of the whole circum-stances which consti¬ 
tute the present state of France, he should make that 
country as rich as he pleased. And he is of opinion 
now, that if lie can by any means destroy the foreign 
trade of this country, he will make it as poor as he 
pleases. With this view he has taken possession of 
Hamburgh axd Bremen ; and we doubt not that he 
will exert all his elFurts to shut us dut of the Baltic 
and Embcl^n. The most important interests of the 
potentates in the north of Europe are visibly and di¬ 
rectly opposed to such an arrangbment. And upon 
that account we should think it impossible to be al¬ 
lowed, But truly the supineness, the ignorance, and 
feebleness which have for some .time appeared in the 
old governments on the continetft of Europe, dd not 
leave room for very sanguine hopes. They seem to be 
humbled, and confounded bt^ore the genius of repub¬ 
lican France. The nations seem to be prepared to be 
over-run by that country, to have even their njental 
part subdued to a kind of acquiescence in that des¬ 
tiny. In fact the governments seem to be totally out 
of harmony w'ith the exigencies and the %pirit of the 
present times, to have iieilhcr ftie energy requisite to 
' !^dCt thp changes fu tliemselrc) which arp neces^ry. 


nor to resist the extmial exuses which are hastening to 
'Imake still greater. By the advances, rather, which 
they make to France, and their attempts to curry 
favour, as it were, with that predominatixg country, 
they seem to court only the mtAanasia, a gentle and 
easy dissolution. But should the ci^urtence of ig¬ 
norant and weak governments be oKfained to'^,but ui 
out of Europe, from the Frozen Ocean to the Streighta 
of Gibraltar, we think we shall be able to prove to 
the satisfaction of our readers, that this cause cannot 
^have a very fatal influence, either>it|ion our industry 
or our strength. We are extrenoely happy to be able to 
present some opinions oA this sab]ect, which we havisr 
for a considerable timeentertained,^under the author!^ 
of a Frenchman, of great political knowledge aod-sound 
judgment, the author of ComiAerntionn sur I'organiza- 
liim mciale. lire observations of this gentleman, ac¬ 
tuated by the interests of a Frenchman, and who pos¬ 
sesses all the knowledge of France, which a cultiva¬ 
ted mind, and the observation of all that has past itt 
France during thb eventful period of the last twenty 
years could furnish, cannot fail to attract attention. Ho 
speaks on this subject in tlif following manner:— 

" The great objects connected with internal com¬ 
merce arc of a very different importance from those, 
silly discussions which fill our Journals, and our 
books of political economy, concerning the liberty of 
foreign commerce,«and the oppression exercised over 
it by the English. * So rare are just ideas respecting 
this subject, that the Convention, Mn the middle of 
the war, when our ports were all blocked up, and 
our ships taken or consumed by worms in our har¬ 
bours, made a navigation act, which, following tha 
principle of that of England, tended to permit the 
commerce of France a^d of her colonies to be carried 
on by none but French vessels. Happily that foolish 
act was never put in execution, any more than the 
ridiculous project of prohibiting tlve entrance of 
^Kglish goods upon the continent. The powers of the 
continent may, it is true, sbutfbeir p^rts against the 
ships of Great Britain,,and deprive them of these 
places of asylum iii time of it is impossible 

to prevent the introduction /■f'fheir cargoes, becausa 
the wants of all the nalions demand them; and be¬ 
cause it is impossible to prevent the clandestine trans¬ 
actions which light vessels may conduct on so vast an 
extent of coast as that presented by France, Germany, 
and Spain, and the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
the Baltic. The greater the number of obstacles that 
raigl^t be presented, the more active and profitable 
would smuggling become; and the state, together 
with the consumers, would hie the only victims of these 
inconsiderate measures. We have ihid sufficient proof 
of this at the difierent epochs of the revolution j and 
the restraints imposed upon the intercourse with Eng¬ 
land, have billy tended to inake us receive her goods 
by the north of Germany, tliat is to say,'to enrich 
her tradf^ her factors, her commissioners, and 
criers,/o the prejudice of our own merchants, and 
iTiose ^Holland. Instead of paying fpr the sugar, 
the «Mi4%e, tiie indigo, or the produce pf theJUn^li/ih 
ii.anufactures, at 5 or O' per cent, above the 4 )ri»e in 
Engl^hl wc have paid for them at 50, and often a( 
too per cent aboyd tliat price, becauseve obU* 
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ged to add, over and above the natural profits of her 
snahufacturers and merchants, that of so many extra-^ 
ordinary agents, the risk of long carriage, that oO 
smuggling, and the increased slowness of returns, 
-which augmentingthe disadvantages of an unfavourable 
exchange, has caused us incalculable losses, without 
reckonutg the destruction of a great part of our trade 
of tra/smission,Which would be an object of veiy 
great importance, if our policy, our institutions, and 
our commercial laws favoured, instead of extinguish¬ 
ing it. Our commissioners ought to be the principal 
factors of the north, the agents of Italy, of Switzer-* 
land, and Spain, and it is only because foreign nations 
can trust neither us nor obr government, that this 
commerce has alw,ays followed a direction contrary to 
the nature of things. At present England feeds Swit¬ 
zerland and Italy, by Germany and the Mediterranean, 
aud the grain of Poland, as well as alftiost all the pro¬ 
duce of the German empire, instead of arriving in 
Provence, in Spain, or ^cnoa, by the direct and short 
course of the Seine and the Rhone, traverse the 
ocean, pass the Streights of Gibraltar, and arrive at 
the place of their destination, after tnany dangers, 
great expence, and a vds$ loss of time.” 

" Instead of inquiring into the remedy of these 
evils, or of these inconveniences, and studykig tlie 
causes which have mightily increased tlie splendour of 
* the commerce of Great Britain, we like better to in' 
dulge our natural thoughtlessness, and accuse her of 
tyranny. We must, we say, lifst of all, destroy her 
despotism on tTie seas, by re-establishing our naval 
power, and then our commerce will be equal to hers. 

“ These dangerous errors stand the more in need 
•f refutation, as they would infallibly prove she 
source of new wars, new oppressions, and the most 
ruinous expences.-* • 

" The prosperity of the commerce of Englafld rests 
principally upon her laws, upon her liberty, upon hej- 

f 'lorions agriculture, upon her immense manufactures^ 
ler enormous capitals, the good order of her finances, 
the riches of'her pdbple, in finq, upon the manner in 
which she conducts her coprimercial afihirs. 

" There indht^^and ability are always honoured; 
there an honest ana>utive mani never wanted funds 
to execute a useful enterprise; there every thing at^- 
vantageops to the community is powerfully supported 
by the public and the state; there, in short, com¬ 
merce is carried on by the intervention of relations or 
friends, in whon^ confidence can be reposed; and 
hopses of correspondents established by them in all 
parts of the world secure to the English a regularity, 
and advantages, which it would be vain to expect 
without the comunction of all these means.* Such, in 
reality^is the commercial despotism of Great Britain; 
it Is her wisdom which conducts her to riches, while 
more favoured nations are sinking in poverty; it is 
pot therefore by combating her invincible fleets that 
we can hope to break the maritime sceptre which she 
bolds inJier hand, but solely by imitatinj her conduct. 

* This was written only about a year ago; and iAis renuTlable 
Plat these veiy errois, which this Author here stign^zes, which 
• keaeiti at ridiculous, mischievous, and ruinous, ilb-the veiy 
pflnesm held up,coiamented upon, applauded, in all the speeches 
•rdie mfflike orators, and adulators ot tbs Fiat Coaa^, at tbs 
mmwt ia France, Sditom,^ * 


foimea, so*; 

What was said of lAoedsemon may l!e said ^ England, 
her enemies would gain nothing by defeating her, 
beqpuse it is her legislation which causes her strtAigth. 
What, moreover, is to be thought of the rash attempt ^ 
of equalling her naval*force? Have we calculafoil ’ 
what 4t costs to support this force, and the exhaulftccl 
state of our finances? Have we the 

foundation of her formidable sqifadrons is an i tji^ xmsB-r' 
coasting trade, witli an unrivalled position in the 
midst of the sea; •and that being unable to*have either 


so, many sailors, or such experienced officers, the 
contest into wlfich we would wnter would be altoge¬ 
ther to our disadvantage. The success of the riavy of 
■ ouis XIV. and the efforts of that of Ixjuis XVI. are 
quoted; but England was then far from possessing tlie 
naval, financ'al, and commercial advantages which she 
possesses at present, and which she cannot lose withr 
out great errors.” • • 

Onr foreign trade will receive a temporary dep-res- 
sion, it is not to be doubted, from the >gar. It is 
if the old channels; and it is some time 
before it fihds out new. Our merchants ought by no 
means on account of this suspension to give way to 
alarms, by which they often injure deeply both them¬ 
selves and their country. In the first year of the last ‘ 
war, during w'hicii the export trade of Great Britain 
flourished more than at any preceding pi-riod, more 
perhaps than was good for her, the exportation of 
British manufacture alone sunk nearly one third, from 
eighteen millions official value to thirteen millions. 
The next year, hbwever, it rose again to sixteen mil¬ 
lions ; in two years more it rose to nineteen millions ; 
and in 1801, the last year of the war, it w is more 
than twenty-five millions anil a half. Tliongh a cer¬ 
tain degree of stagnation therefore should be exjie- 
rienced on tlie commencement ol' hosiw'.iicsi ilfere is 
no reason to conclude that it will be durable. And our 
proper business is to increase our spirit and activity, 
till wc find out the channels suited to the altered situa¬ 
tion of affairs. 

Ontf outlet of very great importance we undoubtedly 
possess in a much more perfect degree than w'c ever, 
did before, the shores of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
from the Streights of Gibraltar to the bottom of the 
Black Sea. These countries, though the greater part 
of them are dreadfully depressed by bad governments, 
yet being naturally the finest in the world, in respect 
both of soil and climate, cannot but afford very plen¬ 
tiful materials of commerce, when explored and sti¬ 
mulated by a nation so active, enterprising, and ricli 
as Great Britain. TJiis trade has been hitherto the 
most valuable paft by far of the external commerce 
of France. From tliis, by the possession of Malta, 
we have it now in our powar completely to exclude 
her., The city of Venice alone, which once supplied 
til* whole ofcEurifpe with rare and distant commo¬ 
dities, must soon become an extensive market for 
British goods, now tj^at it belongs to the bouse of 
Aultria, and serves as an inlet to its rich and exten¬ 
sible dominions. The whole trade of Italy must thus 
be in our hands; the whole trade of Spain, notwith¬ 
standing any prohibitory acts, which in compliance 
with the'dictates of France she may establish, will 
follow the same fltcj the whole northern coast of 
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Africd, Asia-minor, Greece, and the ricliest part ot 
llnssb, on the shores of die Black Sea, will be cn-■ 
jo}'eJ by us without a rival, and must in a little t$me 
<• be able to absorb a much gr-eater trade than we can 
, affi^rd for that quarter. Let us think, besides, of the 
extek}<^oii which our internal ^ade, the most profitable 
of all, aii^l^hc inq,*ovements which our agriculture, 
'empl.a%ally the most important employment both of 
capital and«of industry, are yet capable of receiving, 
and we shall have no occasion to afraid of being' 
cut off from the means of advantageous industry,>by 
the angry machinationli of the First' Consul, or any 
others whom he may be able to make partakers of his 
folly. For our own parts, we are decidedly of opinion, 
that too great a part by far of the trade of Great Bri¬ 
tain is foreign trade. And one mischievous effect of 
the late Wiy which wp strongly la'mented, was its ten¬ 
dency to increstsc that part to a much greater degree 
than it ever was before. Possessing by^our naval 
superiority, and by the destruction of the foreign 
trade of Spain and France, the complete monopoly 
of the foreign market, the profits of that trade were so 
raised', as to draw, or keeq) from tbu internal trade of 
the country, a great sharf of capital and industry, 
which otherwise would have gonetoit. But the internal 
trade of the country, as is known to all those who have 
studied tlie principles of political economy, is much 
more favourable to its riches and strength than a 
foreign trade. So far therefore was' the prosperity of 
the country retarded by the extensiqn of the foreign 
trade. Another serious disadvantage, as we now ex¬ 
perience, of a foreign trade disproportionately great, is 
the dependence on our u^eighbours in which it places 
us. By threatening to exclude us from their ports, 
they in. fear of the want of t mployment and 

subsistence for our people, and of the loss of a great 
source of wealth for the support of the state. From 
tliese causes of alaim and danger the internal trade is 
altogether exempt; and on that account, were it even 
less profitable than the foreign, ought to be preferred. 

The business of a wise legislature, therefore, would 
be, as obstructions come to be put in the way of our 
foreign trade, to endeavour to create facilitie.s for our 
internal trade. And there are several very obvious 
expedients for this purpose, which we think might 
without much inconvenience be adopted. All the 
laws, for example, respecting apprenticeships and 
corporations ought to be repeal^, ,which would 
greatly accelerate the motions of industry. Every 
statute too ^hich prescribes any particular mode of 
conducting a manufacture, or disposing of its produce, 
difierent from what the interest of the seller and 
buyer would dictate, ought to be removed. And, in 
particular the poor laws, and the poors rates, the 
greatest practical disorder perhaps, which exists ^n^the 
country, ought to be abolished. '■ 


J?. Biographical Account of' Flknfois Veron de for- 
boonois. 

Forbonnojs, the history of whose life is intimafely 
connected with that of the administration of the 
French finances, under the ancient regime, was 
born at Mans, the 2d October^ U'JS; his &thcr 
Francois Louis Veron Duverger, was a merchant of 
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that city. Having finished his education at the college 
Beauvais, in Paris, he left it in the sixteenth year of 
nis age, to follow the tammy-trade, which had long 
been carried on by his family; his great grandfatiier 
having established at Mans a manufactory if tammies, 
which, from that circumstance, in Spain were called 
Verones. In 1/41 he was sent by bis father Spain 
and Italy, whence be returned tt/'Mans iir'1743. 
His grandfather by the mother's side, having soon 
after retired from business, he was thereby enabled to 
, trade on his own account, but declining, from motives 
of delicacy, to carry on at Mans the’ same trade as his 
father, he went to Nantes, where his uncle was esta¬ 
blished as a ship-owner, to obtain a knowledge of the 
mercantile concerns and transactions of that city. 
Having spent several years at Nantes, and collected 
much valuable information on maritime and colonial 
trade, be entered in 175‘2 upon a speculation, which 
induced him to go to Paris. Confined to a small cir¬ 
cle of friends and acquaintance, he lived there in great-, 
privacy, yetprescn|ed to government sevei.il memoirs, 
which experiencing a very cool reception, he re-solved 
to write in future, not for administration, but the 
public. He published accTirdingly in ;7j;l, hi.s— 
“ Tkiyi'ie rt imtique du Comi.icnr i t dv hi Maiiiir," a 
free translation from the Spanish of Dr. Geron. de 
Votariz, which was soon followed by the '* CoHnult r- 
atioiisivr les^fiiuinirs d’f.^pagnr rrlalivai.i tit d ccl/cti de 
France," a work in^bich he displayed such intimate 
acquaintance with the Spanish sys*em of finance, 
that the Spanish /Vmbassador at the Court of Versailles 
proposed him to Marshal de ^^oailles, as Consul-gene¬ 
ral of Spain, but the former being soon after recalled 
b}' his court, the appointment did not take place. 
About the same time he published, in 17>')4, his " Es- 
sai xur. In par/ic politique dtt conmerce dc terre et de 
Mirr, dc ^agriculture et de.t ll.,anceu,'' which within 
■three weeks passed through two editions ; tlie third 
'edkion was published in 17b'(>, and the fourth in 
l/'.ki, considerably improved and enlarged. From his 
profound knowlcdgenii matters relative to money and 
aiinage, be was apjiointed In 1755, taexamine into the 
enoripous abuses which had crcpt^luo the administra¬ 
tion of the French itfint.» HeTOmediately proposed a 
ViCw coin.'ige, but his plan was not carried into execu¬ 
tion until 1771 } he was, however, in the meanwhile, 
appointed Inspector-general of the mint, a new office 
expressly established tor him. 

Having obtained free admittance to the library of 
the family of Noailles, rich in manuscripts relative to 
the administration of the finances of France, be con¬ 
ceived th^ idea of composing his “ Recherchu et con- 
uidtrafiotts stir les finances de France de^ms JAi}5jusqu'd 
1721;” printed at Basle, 1758, in 2 vds. 4to. and 
reprinted the same year at IJege, in 6 vols. in Svo. 
This valuable^work experienced uie most distinguished 
reception both in France and other countries, and 
supplied Tioips with matter for his observaUons on 
the ^ue pd^iples of financial administration in his 
eUlbgy ot hv&y. The Duke de Ckoiseuil being ap¬ 
pointed «me minister, be endeavoured to plac^or- 
bonnoisin the department for foreign affairs, bn 
latter dj^lining the appointment, Choiseuil requQste^ 

^ he would apply himuf to lay down a 
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of trade, and to comment on all commercial treaties 
concluded by France, in order that certain and uniform 
principles might be introduced into that important 
department of political economy. While he was 
- making th# necessary preparations for executing that 
commission, the abandoned state of the French finances 
i n 17 5 ;> Joccasiooed the appointment of the noted Sitho- 
nette tf the office\f comptroller-general or minister 
of finances. Without being in the least connected 
with that minister, Forbontiois received an oiFer of 
the place of principal clerk of the department of finance, 
which. being declined, the minister requested he 
•"^ould at least privately lend him his assistance in 
Ejecting the first financial operations ncresSaiy for 
opening the war both by sea and land, at a time when 
1 ,;)00,000 livtes only were left in the Treasury. Eight 
days after Forbonnois brought him alHbe plans and 
draughts of edicts for the first operations. They were 
approved by the minister and laid before Louis XV. 
who in consequence thqfeof appointed Forbemnois 
Inspector nf’ the depot of the general Randal comptrol, 
a title which he himself suggested, in order to avoid 
the eclat of a more brilliant appointment. However 
Forbonnois' acknowledged%uperiority as a financier, 
which proved exceedingly offiinsive to the minister’s 
lady, soon brought on a coolness between her husband 
pnd liim, which induced Forbounqis to retire into the 
country, until Sithonette’s disgrace and dismission. 
He might have succeeded him as c^ptroller-general, 
had he been willing to ainsent to sacrifices which ho 
could not reconcile with his honesty and candour. 
While he held the place^ of Inspector of the depot 
of the general financial comptrol, he published his 
*' lA'ttre JCun Banquier d. son correspondent de province;’* 
chiefly intended to give a favourable account of the 
minister’s operation. In 1760 he pointed out tq the 
Duke de Choiseuil the perilous situation of France, 
and suggested the plan of a treaty of peace, calculated 
to tempt the ambitiosi of Great Britain, and at tha 
same time to save resources for France. This pl^ 
met with so much applause, that JDon de Fuentes, at 
that time Spanish Ambassador at Paris, who was ad- 
" mitted to the confeJfcsces, ofiered an armed neutrality 
on the part of his coul^ to ipcilitate its execution. 
Forbonnois was charged to draw up the necessaiy acts 
and plans, and to elucidate a great variety of points 
respecting the fisheries, the means of enlarging them 
the sacrifices to be made to England, kc. nay he was 
ofiered the appointment of plenipotentiary to conclude 
the treaty; but having executed his charge, and de¬ 
manded a conference, he received no answer. Being 
entrusted with the secrets of the state, he began to 
entertain strong apprehensions for his personal* safety, 
and took Jtefuge in a glass-manufactoiy in the moun¬ 
tains of Burgundy, in which he was concerned. He 
returned, however afterwards to Paris, aq4 in order 
to render both the minister and the financiers perfectly* 
easy on his account, he purdiased the plac^^ a coun¬ 
sellor or mdmber of file parliament of Met^ 

In 1^67 and 1768 , he p^ished bis *' Principes*e^ 
observq^m economiqves” and " Supplement au ^journal 
d’*j1oAn!96S, ou extuffpn du Itvre intituU, Piincipcs sur 
la lidertFdu commerce des grains." At the abolition of 
the parliapen^of Metz, in 1770, b« resolved toTetire 


to his estate, which he did, but Tei^A/s appointmenC 
«f> the place of comptroller-general brought him once 
mors to Paris. He privately assisted that minister in 
the execution of the mejporable financial operationt 
which distinguish his administration, but declined fa 
accept kny place under government, resigned theofiico 
of Inspector-general of tfie mint^^ buiiwcd-nfS' pensioii 
suitable to the station he bad filieu, and retire^^lH 
to his estate, where he continued until I79<fc 'in thi* 
year we find him ateMans, among the electors assem¬ 
bled in tiiat city. 

In 1787 he married Miss Lefay de Charmont, aa . 
accomplished and highly amiable lady, who by the 
mildness of her character brightened the evening of 
his meritorioq^ lite, and in some measure indemnified 
him for the disappointments be had experienced in 
what is called " Ic grand mond^." The leisure hs 
enjoyed in his peaceful retreat was employed in 
agricultural,and literary pursuits. To the journal 
edited by Dujiont of Nemours, be contributed several 
interestiwg memoirs signed —TkeOldMun uftkeSarthe, 
He also publislicd,*in 1789, ** Prospectus sur Usfinan¬ 
ces, dedie aux bans Mranpis,^’ and some time aflef bis 
" Observations suceintes sur I^rnission de deux milliarda 
fPassignats." At the beginning of the rcvoluticm, he 
performed the functions of President of the district of 
Mamers, and also obtained the distinction of his name 
being inserted in the list of candidates for the office 
of tutor to the Prinae Royal, son of Louis XVI. 

In April 17.99, the disturbances which prevailed ia 
the department of the Sarthe, and several anonymous 
threatening letters he received, induced him at his 
.'ftivanced age to leave his country seat, and take re¬ 
fuge in Paris. Finding in the fbetropolis but few of 
his former acquaintance, he formed new^nn^ctions, 
and became a frequent visitor of the National Institute, 
of which he was a member. One of his last works is 
.his Analyse des principes snr la circulation des denrees 
^t I'iiifiuencc du numeraire sur cette circulation," At tho- 
time he composed this valuable publication, be was 
already alHicted with a chronical disease, which put a 
period to his existence on the 25tli of September, 
ISOO. 


Mr. Editor, 

Though I approve in general of the sensible obser¬ 
vations of your political Correspondent in your last 
journal, I dissent a little from w'hat hef says of our 
means of internal defence. Certainly nothing can ba 
more obvious than tliat troops are efficient^n propor¬ 
tion to the exactness of their discipline, and the ser¬ 
vice Jthey have seeb'; and no one will dispute th« 
superiority of our regulars to our militia, and of our 
militia to the volunteer corps, but that all of tliem may 
be of eas^ial use, ia case of a formidable invasion, 
appeiAv to me bftyonrf a doubt. 

A militia force, if properly constituted, should con¬ 
sist'of^hose persons onl^ who, without making arms 
their sole profession, are able to spare so much of 
their time from their ordinary occupation, (a month in 
the year for instance) as to be so trained under a mild 
but legal coercion, that they may be able, on a very 
short notice, to becopie a very good auRiliary foree 
to t^e regulars, without in any way interfering with 
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the soured from the regol« fore* is supplied; 

such was the original inititution, but if it at all hurt^ 


»10 


the recruiting ofthe army, which is I ^ar t^,"iuch 

the case at present, it is, to the words of DrydeUj coM/uded.-* 3 . S^rs in ». H'aUrspoiuin tht lUppofytus 


' Arming the left hand to cut off the right.* 

Tli^. volunteer corps would be chiefly, and, I*fear I 
may alnl, ^‘^rffh.l’y useful ih repressifng the Spirit of 
and disaflecfion in tite moment of alarm; for 
surely ^annot, after the recent terrible example of 
Colonel Despard and hts adherents,- speak with your 
Correspondent of “ the time whei> insurrecrions 
_ were .to be dreaded,” & an era entirely passed; and 
perhaps there is no suOb diflerence between troops 
trained at all *. for instance, betweeri the best lieteran 
regiment of the line and the volunteer gprps. as there 
is between the volunteer Corps, slight as their disci¬ 
pline is, and an undisciplined rabble, however ardied, 
as their airms would *be more formidable to one an¬ 
other than their assailants; and the volupCeer cavalry 
would be extremely useful in harassing an enemy in 
every moment and at every point, in passingeihrough 
a countfy with every part of which they would b* 
minOtely acqDainfed,<-a pircumsfance of the utmost 
consequence, and which shews the extreme absurdity 
®f the mode now adopted, of removing the militia 
regiments as far as possible from their o\i'n counties, 
where, and where only, they would be more formi¬ 
dable than the best regular regiment iu the service. 
It is this only that, (as in the American war) has 
enabled a newly formed militia to stop the (frogress of 
an invading army, till by active service tliey them- 
■elves hare acquired aU the discipline and steady cou¬ 
rage of veteran troops. ' 

Your correspondent"! think can hardly be serious, 
whpn ^e mentions tlie lives of gentlemen as too pre¬ 
cious to be'* thrown away against tfie dregs of the 
French populace. Surely the moment a French force 
should obtain any footing in the country, no pufsuit 
but the exercise of arms, and the aclcqition of tlw m'ostiji 
energetic means of immediately destroying or Cxpe!- 
ing them, would employ the attoiticn of any"ene who 
deserved the name of man. 

** Each rrom the tablet of his memoiy 
*• Would wipe away all trivial fond records, 

** AU saws of book, all forms, all pressures past, 

** That youth and observation copied there,’* 
and solely bend their powers of body and mind indi¬ 
vidually and *collectively, to meet the enemy with 
army succeeding army, in case of on6, two, or even 
twenty dt^ats. 

There is one observation of your correspondent, on 
which it is impossible to bestouf too much praise, 1 
mean that where he urges the necessity of systemizing 
an extensive plan Af warfare. This was never so 
wisely or so eflectually dune as by Mr. Pitir at the 
close of die late reign, and the colhseqix»ace was akeries 
of success unparalleled in the annals of the country. 

lani.Sir, ftc. _E. 
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***. -f” next Humber, •u/tach ctosea the first veibme 
of the liiTERiiur Journal, we shuU have to an¬ 
nounce an important alteralion in the Juture conduct 
of the Work, which w think cannot jait to be highly 
eatv^actort/ ta oar teadere, * 


PocLAMATiON fbr pardoning Deserters from the Militia. 
, . War OMceixioth Junei, 1S03. ■ 

1|^HEREAS it hath been reprewnted, tii JHE KIN(?,. 


that there are at this time many men, who, having been 
swnrn iihd enrolled in His Majesty's Militia ForciAi, hire made- 
default by not appearing and joining their respective {tcginaeiits,’ 
Battalions, Corps, or Independent Companies, when ordered to be. 
embodied^ or by Deserting or absentingf themsdves tb^efrom 
and who might he induCert to return to their Duty by an ofrer ef 
His Majesty’s Gracious Pardon; and that such aii mstanCe of his. 
Royal Clemency%ould have a due influence upon their (uture 
behaviour: His Majesty has accordingly been graciously ple.-tscd 
to grant His Free Pardon to ail Mililik Men,' having so made De¬ 
fault by not appearing, or .by Desertion^ or Alwence from Duty, 
who.shall return to, and jpintheirrespective Regiments. Rattiilions, 
Corps, or Independent Companies, on or before the ,\*ih ilav of 
July next, or wnO shall delh^er themselves up at the Mead Uiiar- 
ters of any other Regiment, Battalion, Corp^, or indf(ien(1ang 
company of ot *9 ckfachmem ot His Majesty’s ..ithef 

Forces, ca to any Military Post, oh or before the said H'th Day of 
July neit, and he from thence marched' to theif proper Regirnente,' 
Bauanons, Corps, or Independent Companies. . 

, Soldier who. may desert from the Militia aftgr .these Hia 
Mriesty's Gracious Intenti'ons are made Public, shall not be ihClu-' 
ded in tho above Pardon, but shall be proceeded ag.ainst with ther 
utmost severity; as si aji also Sit the said Defaulters, Deserters^ 
and Absentees, who shUIi not have joineil their proper Regiments,' 
BanaKons, Corps, or Independent Compaiiie.« of Miliiia, or deli¬ 
vered themselves up to some other Regiment, Battalion, Coips, of 
Independent Com^ny of.Militj.a, .or tospme detachment of His 
Majesty’s other' Forces, or to sbrnc Militsiy Post, by the Stiid isth 
of July new. . 

And alf Justices of the Peace,’ MApsthttfs, ConktaWCs', anif 
Peace Oflicers, and all other Persons, whatever, are herpby enjoined 
and requited, m pursuand; of the Act just passed “ for more 
speediTy compteting the Militia of Great Britain,” to apprehend,' 
seize, take, And detail], such Defiiulters, Deserters,'and Absetuees,' 
for the pur)X)sc of delivering them into safe Custody at any Military. 
I lead Guarteis, or into Ga^ near to the Place where they shall be' 
dporehended, in order that they may bd dealt whh according to 
Law I and all such of the said Default^, Deserters, nr Absentees,* 
as were enrolled as Sulytitutes or Volun^rs in the Militia, shatl^ 
upon betng idemifi^ before apy General, Regimental, or Detach¬ 
ment CouVt-Maftial', be forthwith sent to serve in flh Majettfi 
Regular Forces stationed Abroad, until duly discharged theiefrom y 
and the person or persons, vho sHhll apprehend and detain any. 
such Defaulter, Deserter, orAbMntee, from the Militia, and deliver 
him into safe custody as afore^id, shall receive the '.urir of tu'erOf 
shUlmgs, oi’er and abovi the reward of twmty sbtllinf's, to whicir 
su^ mson oi Persons will also be entitled under the Mutiny Act; 
and shall be paid the same in' like fhandef as is tfirectcd in respect w 
the Reward int mentioned, 

BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 
_ C. YQRKBr 

• Next Week will le Published, prire is. 

Dedicated by Permission to the Right Hon. Henry Addiitgton, First 
Lord of his Myestfs Treasury, arid Chancellor if kis Majesty'i 

n pH^'ANNIVERSARY SERMol^J of the ROYAL 
I HUMANE SOCIETY. Preached Uie Rjight Rev, 
GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, D. D. 

Lord Bishop oi Gloucester, at St. James's Church, Westminster. 

* * On the 3ith April, 1803. 

An Appendix is tubjixiied on Rauscitation, remaikabic instanc* 
of Re-'dniflbjM. The Process for restoring yte, aiyl appropriatd 
Obseivation^y Dr. Hawes. _ . , , 

Crimed for the Society and will be loldby RivingMh Catfstt, tar 
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PHYSICS. 


I 1. Ort Yttria. • 

I T is *nol unlikdly that the time is fast aj^roa'ching, 
when several of the newly discovered earths and 
riietals will be found to be compounds. The late veiy 
interesting paper on Palladium^ read by Mr. Clienevix 
before the Royal Society, gives us, as it were, a key to 
the decomposition of these bodies, by pointing out 
the very unexpected properties which result from 
particular ways of uniting platinum .and mercury, 
and the difUculty of decomposing compounds, when 
united in one way, which when united in another, yield 
to all the common chemkal instruments of analysts. 
In the mean time it is absolutely n^essary for us to 
be precisely acquainted with the peculi^p: properties 
of these bodies, that we may know them when tliey 
h.^ppen to come in our wa/in the course of analyses, 
and that we may be able to apply the propttr raet||ods 
of separating them from those bodies with which 
JthCy are usually combined. 

The earth called Yttria, discovered by Gadolin in 
1794', in the mineral denominateif Gadolonite, and 
fnore lately by Ek«berg, in the Yftrotantalite, has hi- 
iherto occurred only in Sweden. Four sets of expe¬ 
riments have been made tq determine its properties, 
by four eminent chemists, namely Gadolin, Ekeberg,] 
Vauqueiin', and Klaproth. ITje results obtained by 
the lirst three are wc presume pretty well known to 
the chemists of this country, as they have been pub- 
lish(Ml wr"<he French and English journals. But the 
cx|x:riment5 of Klaproth, though the most numerous 
and precise of all, still continue untranslated, an^ 
therefore unknown to giust of our countrymen. The 
following general account of his analysis and results, 
must therefore prove acceptable to our readers. 

■ 1. The mii>eral called Gadolinite is of a dark 

greenish Mack colour. Its’powdv is*greyish green. It 
occurs in a mass of granite, mixed with reddish ftl- 
kpar. Internally it is brilliant j lustre common. Frac¬ 
ture conchoidai. Fragments amorphous; edges sharp, 
Opake, except when in very tltin pieces, in which 
case it transmits some green coloured rays, when 
held between the eye and the light. Hardness, such 
as not to be scratched with a knife, yet it does ftot 
strike lire with steel. Brittle. Specifle gravity, |.237.. 

S. Ekeberg foun^ the component parts of gadolo-N 
Rite as loUqvvs ' 

"55^.^-SiIica 

. 18.0 Oxide of iron 

4.5 Alumina 
47.5 Yttria. 

95.0 • 

His Method of analysing the mineral was tins 
A guiyi^y of it, reduced to a fine powder, was di* 
gs^tecWwish muriatic 2aciii in a moderate heat, ^he 
vot. i, V 


whole of it was dissolved except ii gelatinods mattpsy 
which was the silica. This earth was scpasi^ed by 
filtration, and when sufficiently washed anif dried, its 
Veight was ascertained. The solution was evapo- 
ILratmto dryness, and re di.ssol]jed in spirit of wine, 
^ to ascertain that ho silica had been taken up bV the 
acid. It was diluted with water, and precipitated by 
pure ammoniac. The brown precipitate thus obtained 
was dissoU’ed in sulphuric acid, evapiorated to dryness, 
and then exposed for half an hour to a strong red heat. 
By this treatment it as.sumed the«furm of a brick-red 
powder. When this posvder was treated witli water, 
the oxide oS iron and allumina remained insoluble, 
having been deprived of the acid by the hea* The 
water had dissulved^he sulphatof yttria. The earth was 
prebipitated by an alkali, and its ivcight ascertaiqed. 
The insoluble part fVas re-dis.s(Jlved in muriatic acid, 
precipitated by ammonia, and boiled with potass ley. 
The oxide of iron remained, and its weight was ascer¬ 
tained. Tlie potass dissohed the alumina. By satu¬ 
rating with an acid, and precipitating with ammonia, 
the alumina was .separated. 

3. When Mr. Klkproth repeated this process, he 
found that it did tuit succeed completely. A strong 
red heat not only depriving the alumina and iron of 
their acid, but a porliuu of the yttria also. For that 
nfason he had recourse to t|je following method, 
which answered his purpose completely. 

Two hundret^ grains of Gadolonite, 4n powder, 
when heated to redness in a covered crucible lost one 
grain in weight. 

• They were reduced to a fine powder, and digested 
with nitro-muriatic acid in a moderate heat, till the 
whole wq^ completely decomposed. The liquid was 
then evaporated nearly to dryness, and diluted with 
warm acidulated water, and thrown upon a filter. 
The silica w'as thus separated. When drit^ and heated 
to redness, it weighed 42{ grains. 

• The liquid which passed through the filter was di¬ 
luted with more water, the excess of acid which it 
contained was neutralized by soda ley, and then a so¬ 
lution of succinat^ of soda' was gradually dropt in as 
long as any precipitate appeared. By this mgthod the 
whole of the iron separated combined witli the suc¬ 
cinic acid in tbe state* of reddish brown fiocks. 
The p|;euipitate weighed 6'2 grains. It was heated to 
redness in a crucible, then triturated with oil, and 
heated again in a covered crucible.* By this treatment 
the suGcimc acid was <^stroyed and the iron brought 
to the ftate of a Mack oxide. It was all attracted by 
the magnet, and weighed 35 grains. This ingenious 
method^of separating iron from other bodies with 
which it is combined, was discovered by Mr.Gehlen, 
who is •expected soon to publish an important disser¬ 
tation on the properties succinic acid. 

The sriutio^ thus freed from the iron was colour¬ 
less. It was saturated .witli caibonat of soda. A 
9 D . 
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wlutc pricipitatttappcnred, which weighed, when dry, 
V! 1 J) grains. One «half of this, or 10}) j-grains, oy 
being kept half an hour in a red heat, weighed only 
60 t grains, * 

To estimate the proporliin of alumina, 100 grains 
of gadolonite were dissolved in nitro-muria^ic acid, 
the silicji^paratcd, and jvirc ammonia poured into 
4S>^solutlon. The* precipitate was washed and treated 
W'hifts’till moist with soda ley, in order to dissolve 
the alumina. The soda when decanted off, the undis- 
fiolved part was saturated with •sulphuric acid, arid 
tJien mixed with cjirbonat of soda. The precipitate 
which apiicared was dissolved in ^luriatic acid, and 
the solution supersaturated withcarbonat of ammonia, 
to retain any yttria wliich might be present. The 
precipitate which rcnuiincd, was dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, and a portion of potass added to the solution. 
Crystals* of alum iwere formed, which weighed 5 
grains; this gives us h grain of alumina in 100 of 
gadolinate. I’his analysis gives us the composition of 
gadoli&ite as follows;— 

r Mhy.-i Yttria , ' 

, !2+i'i5 Silica * 

J7.50* Black o\ide>of iron 
()..'i() Alumina 
..■)() \(alcr 

4. The properties of yttria, ascertained by Kl.ap- 
toth, are the fallowing:— ^ 

It combines with carbonic acid. The carbonat is a 
white powder, composed of 
Yttria 
S7 Water 
IH fTarbunic acid 

' • 100 

It dissolves readily in sulphuric acid. Tire solution 
when sufficiently concentrated, forms the rhotnboidal 
crystals of an amethyst red colour. Their specific 
gravity is 2 . 790 . They are soluble in about 25 times 
their weight of cold water, and not mu^i more so¬ 
luble in hot water. They have a sweet taste arcom- 
panied by a certain degree of astringeucy. Sulphat of 
glucina is readily distinguished from sulphat of yttria, 
by the difference of its properties. Its crystals are 
colourless, have a different shape, contain more 
water of crystallization, and tlicir specific gravity is 
less. ^ 

The solution of yttria in nitric ^and muriatic acids 
does npj crystallize. When concentrated it assumes 
the consistence of pitch, and may even be evaporated 
<o dryness, witliout showing any disposition to shoot 
4 nto crystals. ' * 

Yttria dissolves readily in acetous acid, anif the so¬ 
lution .^loots into compact crystals, w'hicb are not al¬ 
tered by exposure to the air^ Their colour is a pale 
amethyst red, their form a four-sic^d prism, tkith ob¬ 
liquely truncated extremities. The acetite of glucina 
does not crystallize. «'■ 

Yttria is precipitated from muriatic acid by carbo- 
ftatof ammonia; but if this last be added us excess^ 
the earth is again dissolved. In this respect, yttria 
agrees with gincina. It deserves attention, that if the 
Mlution ef gadoianita in napriatic acid,. consisting o 


oxide of iron and yttria, be preclpltateil by carbonat 
of ammonia, an excess of this last not only rc-dis- 
solvcs the yttria, but the oxide of iron also; so that 
this method cannot be employed to separate yttria 
from iron. 

Yttria is precipitated by pure ammonia,‘Dut not rc- 
dissolved by adding the alkali to excess. One hun¬ 
dred parts of yttria thus precijiitated- and di^ed in a 
low heat, if they be heated to redndss, lose 69 parts of 
their w'cight. t 

Yttria is precipitated likewise by tlie carb^nats of 
potass and soda, and re-clissolvcd by adding these li¬ 
quids in excess. 

It is precipitated eqqally by the pure fixed alkalies, 
but not re-dissolved by adding them in excess. JNci- 
ther is any perceptible quantity ef yttria dissolved by 
boiling it in alkaline leys. 

The prussi^t of jiotass precipitates yttria from mu¬ 
riatic acid, in the state of a heavy pearl grey powder. 
An excess of acid causes the jirecipitate to disappear. 
This property renders it impossible to separate iron 
from yttria, by iJic prussic acid. 

The solujioii of tan, and the infusion of nnt-galls, 
precipitate yttria from muriatic acid, of a light ash 
grey colour. But gallic ?.'cid occasions only a slight 
degree of turbidness. This property distinguishes 
yttria from glucina. 

Sulphureted hydrogen and the hydrosulphnrets, do 
not precipitate yttria from acidij. The liydrosulj»hurets. 
therefore, may ^e employed to separate iron from 
that earth, and they arc next tq the succinats for 
this purpose. 

Oxalic acid, and oxalat of potass, precipitate yttria 
from acids on the state of a white powder. 

The tartritc of potass occasions a precipitate which 
is re-dissolvcd on adding water to the solution. 

y.'he pbusphat of soda occasions a white precipitate. 

Arseniat of potass also occasions a. jjtrcci- 
pitatc. 

When succinat of soda is dropt into solutions of 
■yttria ill acids sufficiently diluted, no change takes 
place; but if the solution*^be concentrated, small 
cubic crj'stals of succinat of yttria are precipitated. 
Therefore, before attempting to separate iron from 
yttria by means of th^ succinats, we must take care to 
dilute the liquor widi a sufficient quantity of water. 

When acetite of yttria and succinat of Soda ara 
mixed together, the same crystals are precipitated. 

In the tables of affinity yttria conies after barytes, 
strontian and lime, for it is geparated from acids by 
solutions of these three earths in water. 

•Before the blow-pipe yttria forms, with microcosmie 
salt and borax, a transparent colourless glass bead. 

Frbm these properties it follows, that it is distinct 
from ail the other earthy bodies. It constitutes, as 
Klaproth observes, one of the links of the chain 
which unites the metals and earths. Resembling in 
several of its properties the metallic okides more 
tliati4he earths. Thus it is precipitated fromaeids by 
prussiSt 8 f potass, a property thought p^uUar to these 
■metals; yttria, however, possesses it in common 
with zinconia. It forms with acids colouted crystals^ 
a property hitherto observed only in the metus. ,, 

^ttria zesembles glucina id the sweet bvtet'jbservJi 
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®b]e in tlie rombinations formed by it with the acids, plunged into the pneumatic trotigh. Tilings being 
Mr. Klaproth terminates his memoir by remarking thus arranged, the retort is to be surroiiiKled Vitli 
tlie impropriety of naming substances from properties chafeoal and the lire kindled. Carbonic acid and car- • 
considered as peculiar to them. Glucina was named bonic oxide come over infabundance, and in about an 
by Vauqudlin on account of this very property, which hour tjje iron is reduced. When the retort is cold, 
is so far from belonging exclusively to it, that yttria its belly will be found nearly filled with p>n;e iron, of 

f iosscsset it in as great perfection. He thinks it should a spongy appearance, which acquises the metallici 4(^0 
lave been called mri/lluia, from the beryl, the mine- when rubbed with any smooth body. The liiass is 
ral in which it was first found. found soldered together, and breaks with*ditHcidty. 

* —— Before the blow-pipe it burns like iron filings. The 

2. Oh the Gas from the Distillation of Oil. ,ma^et attracts tl^e whole of it,»and in short, itjios- 
■ Mr. Proust has lately published in the Journal de sesses all the properties of pure iron. Plumbago is ’ 
Physique, a very confused pgper on the carbureted •’^so formed during this process, licnre when this 
hj4«»geti obtained from oil. Most of the facts which 'ron is mixed with diluted sulphuric acid, the hydrogen 
he points out, have .been long known to British che- ga* evolved has the uSual disagreeable smell. I'or 
mii'ts, and will be found in their dissertations. Proust a.scribe.s this spiell to a little bitumen, which 

When olive oil is distilled, there comes over a great he says is always formed when sifiphuric aciS is made 
quantity of gas, which on examination will be found act upon iron containing plumbago, 

n mixture of carbonic acid, and a peculiar kind of If blood be substituted fbrcharco.il in thi%ojiera- 

carbureted hydrogen. Tltis we presume was known t'O", carbonat of ammonia is found in the neck of 
to every chemist. It maybe obtained^rom every heavy the rctorf, and wires the iron is di.ssolved, snmft pbos- 
oil 5 from fat, and even from bones iji enormous phat of iron separates from the^solution. The usual 
quantities. > gases are evolved. * 

The smell of this gas l! peculiarly offensive, and .Mr. Proust points out the» difficulty of exploding 
every person must have observed that it carries alpng mixtures of carbonic oxide gas (vve suppose) with 
with it abundance of oil, part of which it deposits on oxygen gas, and observes with surprize, that after the 
the sides of the jars in which it is received j but part explosion the bulk of the ga.ses is increased, and that 
of it still reUiins with much obstina^, unless the pre- nothing but carbonic acid is formed. All tliese facts 
caution be taken to pass it through Ijpte or an alkaline have been pointed dht long ago by Mr. Cruikslvmk, 
ley. Had Mr. Propst tried that experiment he would '» his papers on catbonic oxide, and sufficiently ac- 
havc changed some of his opinions. It burns with a counted for j they have even been niiticed by the 
strong yellow flame, depositing some soot, and Mr. Preach chemists. It is rather surprizing thcrei'ore, 
Prou.sl informs us, that it'becomes lighter by being a man of'^o niucli canclour, and so well in- 

passed tbrongh alcohol. ' formed as Mr. Proust, publish tliem again without 

Mr. Proust has observed that qjive oil by distillation any reference t<v the previous dissertatiOfts of tho,?c 
is converted into a volatile odiiroiis essential oil, owing gentlemen, especially as the importance of his own 
to its having dissolved a portion of car- || chemical labours and discoveries has made it alto- 
bureted hydrogen. This supposition, vve acknowledge, gether unnecessary for him to borrow the discoveries 
is to us altogether incomprehensible. When the vo- ^ others. 

l.itile oil, thus formet^ is heated in a retort with* After a^, it is very possible that he alludes to the 
water, part of it comes over. Its specific gravity is species of carbureted hydrogen gas, which he calls 
to that of olive oil as 91 to 100. It boils as readily oily hydro^tn. We know by experiment, tint the 
^s oil of tur]}entine, and burns like it, when its f^cts he mentions hold true of that gas j but they have 
vapour is set on fire. It s\^ims qn alfiohol, which dis- been anticipated also by Mr. Ciuik»hank. We would 
solves it with ease. When this oil is made to pass advise the chemical reader to consult on this subject 
' through a red hot tube, it is decomposed, and carbu- very curious dissertation of Berthollet on charcoal, 
reted hydrogen formed in abundance. published in the fourth volqjne of the meq^uirs ot the 

Mr. Proust affirms that when soap is distilled to the French National Institute, 
destruction of its oil, the residuum is sebat of potass. r*/- u 

He mujt mean soft soap we presume, as hard soap 3. On the Specific Gravity of the Alloys of Gold. 

contains soda. What is meant by sebat it is not eaSy In our last Numbgi;, wc gave an abstract of that 

to say. It is i>retty clear that he has overlooked4be part of,Mr. Hatchett’s important dissertation whicB 
experiments ofTheuard, as he mentions a penetrating' ^^reated of the alloys of gold. To cqfBplete this,branch 
vapour as the test of^he presence of sebacic acid. of the subject, it remunis for us only to state the 
He point8*out the following simple method of re- experiimufls of ouj autlaor respecting the specific gra- 
ducing oxide of iron to the metallic state. ^lix toge- vity of these com]f>unds. 

ther in a sdiall retort, 4 paits of the iron ore of Blba, * This constituted one of the mo>t difficult parts of 
and one part of charcoal powder. Coat ^ic retort the investigation. Besides %e sources of uncertainty 
with clay, leaving the coating at the bottom of the formerly known, Mr. Hatchett has pointed out seye- 
thickness of two inches. Place it immediately on th * Mai new'ones which were not suspected, and which 
grate of ffie furnace, and let its neck project by the almost preclude even the possibility of attaining pre- 
dooi; of ^ fire place. Close it up with pieces of cision. • 

bricks Mid «arth whichtvill keep the retort in its pli^. The rate of cooling, the nature of the mould, the 

The beak of the retort, or a tube }utgd to it, is to^ 8 o g , 



»ir' • « LtTtkAivku, 

quantity of tlie m)sx, the subsequent treatment, all 
conspire io alter the texture and to prevent it^roin 
That part of the metal which 
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being uniformly dense. 


rba 

ino 


is undermost, is always ranoh more compressed than 
.that which is uppermost. • Accordingly, th«» den'.ity 
of the Ivvo extremes of an^ingot are fouud to dider 
■f^yfcconsidcrably from each other. This will appear 

evidenllj^froin the following table._ 

Specific Graily. 

UpMrfpd. friHfrcnil 


18.27ii 

18.063 

I8.4tl3 

18.124 

17.068 


18« 

16.659 

16.680 

18.007 

16.934 

16.747 

16.707 


1 . Gold made standaad by silver.... . 

3. Gold made standard by equal parts I 

of silver and copper./ 

9. Gold made standard by copper.'. 

4. Gold made standard by lead.. 

5. Gold made standard by equal psutsl 

of qppper and bon. r. .....j 

6. Gold made standard by an ^^^^ylitasej 

composed of j copper and i tin... j j 

7* Gold made standard by antimony .If7.l3t 

Another circumstance which Mr. Hatchett has 
found^o diminish the specific gdivity of gold and its 
alibys, is the frictiop of two pjpees of metal tigaiiist 
each other. This is a fact which could scarcely have 
been expected prior fo experiment. Mr. Hatchett 
explains it by supposing heat to be evolved by the fric¬ 
tion which expands the inctui, and the expansion con 
tinues in some measure after the heat is dissipated. 
Two pieces of copper being made to rub against each 
other by means ot a machine, aUef ‘i(!‘2(K) revolutions 
of the machine, their specific gravity was examined. 
Before friction it h.id been found to be 8.793> after 
friction it was 8.‘2S3, , 

The following tablS will shew the diminution which 
tpok place jn other cases on friction long continued. 




1 . Gold of3.1 carats 3} grains fine. 

5. Gold alloyed with silver. 

9. Gold alloyed with silver and 1 

copper./ 

4. Gold alloyed with copper. 

6. Gold alloyed with cop{>erand 1 

iron. J 

6. Cul.i ulluyed with copper & tin. 

7 . Gold and copper in equal parts. 


19-877 

I 8 .O 9 S 

18.184 

18.053 

17.151 

17.f)07 

12.14S 


after fticlion. 

1.0171 
18.054 • 

18.182* 

18.014 

17095 

17.581 

12.139 


NOTICES. 

In the thirteenth Numbqf of the Literary Journal, we 
noticed a memorial on a new method of steering air-bal¬ 
loons, discovered bv Professor Daciizet, which was read in 
the Sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Ikrlin, of 
the 25th of February last. In. consequence of the various 
uports circulated with respect tonhat discovery, the Aca¬ 
demy has lately published a notice, stating, “ thaf as Pro- 
fessor l^nzcl^s memoir docs not contain anv physical or j] 

thematical grounds of the possibility of a voluntary direction * 
of the like balloons, and as the mnchinJpmducelf Iw IVofes- 
•or Daenzel, docs not establish that posVbiiity, tiw Academy 
is of opinion, that the method of steering air-balloons, pro'^ 
posed by him, is not likely tb prove successful.” , 

Doctor Ileinze has made very successful experiments on 
the estates of Count Nicolai Sorgeitsch Ilumatuof, to ino^ 
culate slieep for the cow-pox. By vaccinating upwards m 
3000 shccu, he prevented them from beitig infecterl by an 
epidemical disease,^ which proved mortal to a great number 
of sheep in the ncighbonrnoodl and also to those on the 
Count’s estates, ^vliich were not so inoculated. • 
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I. Grammairc gfnerafr vt Haisonnre <!r Port lloi/al. 
Par ArnavlJ et Jm/hc/oI; prectdie d'ffn Essai aur 
tOrighe et Irs progna de la Longue Eran^aise, par 
M. Petitot, et fuivtc du Commentaire dc M. Duclos, 
4 c. FflWi, 1803. 470 Pages, ^ro. 

The name of Port Royal is classical in thj^ history 
of modern Literature, and the Universal grammar 
publislied under the name of that illustrious Society 
was allowed to be the first methodical and successlul 
attempt to investigate the philosophical theory'of lan¬ 
guage. The subsei)UcfitCommc‘ntarie.suf M.D^os, 
secretary of the French Ac.i<lemy, fell little sKort of 
it in celebrity. \Vc have only therefore to oiler some 
remarks on the parts peculiar to the present edition, 
viz. the Ititi‘(>ducli(>n, pages) by Mr. Petitot, and 
the notes subjoined, we presume by the same editor, 
to Duclos's Commentaries 
The introductory essays, according to Mr. Petitot'* 
declaration, is Written on the following position, that 
the improvement and decay of a language are Insepa¬ 
rable from the iiiiproven»nt and decay of taste. 

y The syntax,” adds he, “ mav be the same, although 

the languaj^; is changed.and it is under this point of 

vww that I ha\e considered the French langimge.” 

The author has not strictly adhered to this positiort, 
and besides, he j|iounds in useless digressions and de¬ 
sultory enquiries. We do yot see any connection be¬ 
tween the plan he lays down, and his researches on 
the origin of language, which fill I*) pages of bis 
essay; and uotwitbstanduig he has chosen to thrust 
himself into this unnecessary field of di-scussion, we 
do not see that he has immediately confuted, as he 
thinks, the resjicctiv^e systems of itonsscau, Condorect, 
and Condillac, on the subject. It is utjpinJ'jh^ of a 
philosopher to conclude, as he docs, page 1.3, tliat 
“ it is sufficient to deny their suppo.silii>ns, naturally 
['destitute of proofs, to destroy any consequence to which 
they give rise; ".as in any philosophical enquiries con¬ 
cerning the primitive siatiire of man, and the earliest 
exertions of his mind, we have no other principles than 
some rational xip{x)sili«n9, grounded on the actual 
knowledge of his powers and affections. To cut short 
all que-stions of this kind, tis Mr. Petitot does, p. 16 , 
by affirming that *' the gift of si>eech was coeval with 
the creatit!!), and the immediate work of God, who 
willed that man should be jthiuking and sociable," 
can scarcely be tolerated in a system of divinity. 
Though, like Iiim, we profes.* the deepest veneration 
for.any revealed truth re.->pecting the uatural history 
uf tfian : yet we do not think it iinprnt)cr that some 
enquiries should be Instituted on fee same subjet:t,as it 
may be understood, independently of th? doctrines of 
revelation. How unpbilosophical and absurd the fol« 
lowing conclusion is, the reader himself Aiay decide, 
p. >hi—- 

<' ^bmy can possiblv doubt but man it endowed with 
the organ of speech atliis very birth. The want of this 
organ would lead us to believe tiiat man issued imperfect 
lirom the hands of the Creator, and that he becahie perfert 
by bis own exertions, 'litis contradicts every4btionu opi- 
ntM, and is confuted by the exaiiipic of all ITving bejng^f 
wmcli 


ch we alwaya tee avail themaelvct o[jtver^ organ.' 
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After drawing tJiis conclusion, and after a para¬ 
graph on the primitive sound; of the Arabic language, 
which has, most evidently, no connection with the 
•ubject, the author makes, p. the following abrupt 
and precipitate transition :— 

*' It is ineumhent on the learned to examine how mo¬ 
dern langiia^ fortncil, in tlie gradual decay of the 

Hoinan^uipire, when a swann of barbarians successively 
ocrupieftits provinces, when sniithem and northern tuitions 
were siringely iniennixed, and when all these individuals, 
alien to one another, in education, manners, and propen¬ 
sities, ipinaled their uncouth idioms wiUi die hatiiionious 
languages of Greece and Italy.” 

Petitot slumld have Idft to philosophers the 
task W enquiring into the origin of language, as he 
has delegated to the learned that of examining 
the rise and progress of modern idioms! 

“ These learned men," in the author's opinion, 
" must, above all, enquire how, in the midst of this 
disorder, a language could arise, which, from its 
perspicuity and elegance, and by its masterly produc- 
tionr, was spread throughout Europd?" As to himself, 
be dcclarc.s, tliat his intention is, (and Here only we 
see the plan of his cssay)a " to delineate the origin 
«!id constitution of the French language, then its pro¬ 
gress from the reign of Francis the First to the flays 
of Paschal and Uacine; and lastly, its decay in a 
'period when every tiling w'as in confusion, when an 
unintelligible neologism was adopt%i, and wlieii the 
same errors and sophistry were infhoduced into lite- 
tature as into polices." 

From tliis plan, the reader may already anticipjite that 
the essay will exhibit little*more than common topics, 
and hackncyetl doctrines concerning French literature 
and its connection w'ith the southern languages, and 
the revival of science, after theWark ages. The fol- 
l(iwj| 2 j|^Jlj|^orica! remarks are all that we cun find 
wortB copying on account of the iiitbrmation they 
convey, 

“ About the middle of the 14th century,” says Mft 
IVtitot, pagetti, (he lireiirli language was diridnl into 
two dialects, one of which wa% spoken in the north of 
, France, on this side of the l.o!re, and the other in the 
south, on the opposite sidecif the sanii;river. The former 
possessed all those Imrbiirous teriiiinalions which the Fnmks 
nad introduced into the I.atin words, and was consequently 
liable to uncouth and di.sagroeable sounds. The latter was 
iiitinitelv sweeter, especially uftcrits mixture with the Italian, 
but hacf not, in return, tKat peculiar character which is re¬ 
quisite for the eslablisltnient or diH'usion of a language. To 
its natural lieences, adding all those which h.’td been 
adopted from Tuseanv, it was not able to attain eithciithc 
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ing and didactic wflrks. The northern idiom, owing cImL 
ditlercnt caiAes, soon acquired its prn(>cr shape, and then^ 
beraine competent to express any seiitiiiient or idea, to deli¬ 
neate ally 4 >icture, and to assiiiiio any tone.”..These 
observations,” concludes, he. " may be sufficient to aonfuteV 
the o^iiiiion of those who regret, it seems, tbat^e Xaiigue- 
docinn did nat get the betOT of tlie Picard .’*, * 


As to the decay of the langua^, during the 18th 
century lie likewise remarks, p. that “ Vol¬ 
taire was sensible of the decay of taste, and of that 
confusion of style which foretold the dogciier.itiun of 
the idiom—In his discourse at the time of his recep¬ 
tion in “lie French Acad|^ny, be explicitly declared, 
that whatever has a tendency tp corrupt taste wi)l 
ultimately corrupt language also. * IVe very Ol^ii 
see,' said Voltaire, ‘ an affectation to render serious 
aiid instructive wofks humorous by using the ex» 
j^resaions of familiar eonversatbn: very often also 
rthe style“is introduced into the most noblp 

subjects. New terms are adopted without necessity, 
w’here even necessity would scarcely be an exertse.* 
It is evident that these passages alluded to Fontenelie, 
and his imitators." 

The eloquence of Rousseau d' says he^ p, 23(5, 
** bre.'ulid that species of miackery which iic habitually em¬ 
ployed : it wfi§ not free and natural as that of Bossuef; but 
was always remarkable for nflbctation, cinpha.sis, And false 
enthnsiasq^.—The fashion of introducing scmibiUta every 
where seems to have Commenced witli Roustteaii ;*nobody 
more than he ever abpsed tlie rel^li he himself had^ in- 
spirei! for those vnmic reveries whttdi afterwards became im- 
portant when the {Measures of melancholy were exaggerated. 
A considerable part of the Imoks of that time, whatever was 
their sulnret, bore that sentimental and melancholy cha¬ 
racter which the critics of the present day have already 
begun to consign to ridicule.” 

Wu must remarkt that this statement is hot entirely 
correct, as in th^ sentimental, or more properly, 
melancholy writings, our Young enjoyed the priority 
of more than 20 years over Rousseau; and Sterne 
iflay at least be accounted as j contemporary author 
in the same line. 

Among the notes on ^fr. Duclos'g cammentarits. 
we distinguish tliat on the first chapter of the second 
part, concerning the principles upon which rests the 
philosophy of language. The gentlemen of Port Royal 
«ad very properly classified words according to tho 
objects nn^l tlieiMoi/csof our thoughts. The illustrious 
grammarian Dumars.ais, in retaining this original 
classification, modified it with regard to the several 
views of the understanding, and consequently thought 
that articles, prepositioas, and adverbs, could not, like 
aionns, pronouns, and participles, be placed in the for¬ 
mer class. Mr. Dodos is of the same opinion, and 
Mr, Petitot endeavours to confute hlni, chiefly for 
the reason, p. 4.37, " that the views or the under¬ 
standing are evinced by tlie entire sentence, and that 
Duniarsiiis's distinction is improper, and only tending 


•, ..... ^ - to multiply difficulties." • Were the question to be de^ 

gnuKlettr .smtable to srrtotis perforjiamces, or that elc^ico pVindples, we should rather side wtfh 

and correctness which is rcspectivciv neci»8ary to entenhin- ,. • . i t. i. i— i i 

Duiuarsais and Duclos. Rut it has been already 


We have transcribed this paragraph merely as bci?ig| been ontertaineJ by the gentlemen of Port Royal. 


an histirrical remark not universally known ; for as to 
the jwtnttss of it we {|ave some very great exceptions, 
and regret that the limits of this article wi^^not 
allow us to enter into detail respecting them. i 


already 

brought to a sunwior light by tbe*grammaticll Labours 
of Mr. Morne iBokejfto whom the several parts of 
speedf are respstively indebted for their appropriate 
place in the nltory of language, and who has ulti- 
matelj^established that athnirable simplicity of classi¬ 
fication, of which a confused notion had previously 
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2. Tie Dtfence of Ovder, a Poem, 

. A. jV. 

This little Poem, which is divided into three parts, 
possesses considerable meri?both in its plan and exe¬ 
cution. Its object is to shew the misfortunes that 
have followed the principle unhappily adopted in 
Fra-nre, and to w.-tm this country by the example. 
The tir.st part exhibits the consequences which have 
nllended me French revolution, ai^d the danger which 
Knginnd happily escaped from some mistaken admirers 
of it here. The seoand part contains a warm e*ulo-<!i 
giuni on those sl.atc.smen and writers who resisted 
and confuted the errors of the Gallo-mnnia, and the 
third celebrates the names of those warriors \i'ho 
conquered or who fell in the contest. 'Mr. Walker’s 
manner is spirited and his rci>iiication flowing and 
correct; 'Of this wt* select the following specimen, as 
it exhibits tiic triumph of a gallant regiment whose 
l.iurels {lave lately been attempted to be ivrested from 
them : 

“ The trllie, alone of Fiirope’s oons, who Sroke 
r I’hc eagle's wing, and spurnerl the Roman yoke} 

Who, from tlu-ir llills, a bold flefiancc luirlcd 
On lire prouti tyrant pf a tremliling world j 
The s<Krcd hills, bequeathed from age to age. 
Unstained by compic't, pure from foreign rage. 

Yesl they are here j the same unyielding train. 

On Moi^'cti's mountain, and on Delta's plain. 

There they defied the Inv'inciLli^ of Hoiiie, 

And liere'to deatli their imitators doom. 

For, though tlic Gaul, whom itrni resisting force 
Too quickly urges to his last resource, 
l.eis loose the hand, for high atehietoments saved, , 
^Vtlose vaui)K‘;l prqivess lamihard \ales enslaved. 

Soon fade their kutrels, closed tlieir swift career, 
r W'hen, .'ushing forth, tlic fur'ous Cyts appear. 

And, crushed in carnage, setid the braggart host, 

To count their coruiuests on the Stygian coast.” 

We have one nr two little detects to point oul, 
The calling two ships of the line, tuin ^‘dhi/x is ceit 
tainly uot accurate, and mifeimeu is not a correct 
military tcrni fur a erntry stationed to watcl^he fal¬ 
ling of a shell j neither can we approve TO use of 
the word Snriuiir, for a deliveier, that appellation 
being appropriate to one sacred name. 

We must further commend this work for the spiri* 
of manly and temperate freedom U'hich irervades every 
part of it, and is particularly marked in the apostro¬ 
phe to BrittTm which concRtdes the Poem 

" And oh! through peace or war,*may Ftecdom shed 
Her Siintly halo round thy sacred head, 

\V'iih thee, ^lien driven ttoin eveiy harsher clime, 
Her dwelling fix, thy guardian power sublime I ' 

As shines the soul, with unextingiiished flame,* 
Bri^t, through e'-lic ruins of its crumbling frame^ 

And slowly creeps along thc^ebbldb veins. 

To the last spot "where vital varmtR mmain^ ^ 

Oh ! thus may Freedom’s lofty sprit tend 
Tliy lengthened path, and with thy being blend; 
Assuage (for mortal ^nu.^ the dying throe, ^ 

Urge tny last nulsei and in thy ashes glow. 

But far from Albion,' far, dear isle, from thees 
Be Gallic liberty’s accursed tree. 

Whose biiughsi like fabled Upas' spread abroad 
Destrui live vaixuir-s, through the worHs of Godj 
O’er life anil nature fling thufjr venomed breath, 

And c:rcumfuss an atmosphere of death!" < 


Mr. Editor, 

As you have given your readers one interesting 
passage from what I reckon a very interesting book. 
The travels of Pictet, in Great-Britain ^d Ireland, 
send you another, which 1 hope you will think 
worthy of insertion. It contains his opinion 4 ‘cspect- 
ing our plans of education. On all^u6jects, on which 
we arc apt to be biassed by habits of assoclatiqti, the 
opinion of intelligent foreigners deserves at ention, 
on none more than on the ustiges, and institutions of 
ordinary life, where these habits are naturally the 
most inveterate; and the importance of the bdsinesa 
of education, and the nearly period at which our ca¬ 
sual associations with regard to it are formed, gi.fa an 
additional and peculiar impurtadee to such opinions 
on this subject. 

“ From all ‘that I have been able to observe of tho 
English education in general,” says this respectable 
visitor, and ardent admirer of England, “ and what 
I have heard with rcgariv tu it from many of the 
English themsehi's, I hate reason to believe it not 
very good. oThe children are sent, as boarders, to 
great schools, or collcge.s,^uch as Harrow, Westmin¬ 
ster, Eaton, &c. Great numbers of them are here 
plaaed together, very imperfectly superintended, or 
rather almost entirely neglected, restrained solely by 
the fear of the rod, a sjwcies of punishment*. 
sufGcicntly illiberal, and which, if it ever ought 
to be admitted, s'juuld at least' be reserved for the 
most serious tran.sgrcssions. I'he*-instruction is en¬ 
tirely classical; emulation is excited among the scho¬ 
lars in a very imperfect oianner; and the ell'ccts of 
example here are far more pernicious than useful. 
Many of these incoiivcniencies attending the schools 
are found also in theuUniversifies, and the disiinctioa 
of ranks which is there introduced a mong the 
students, and even ostentatiously exhibited,'oy a oress 
peculiar to the sons of the nobility, is, in my opinion, 
^n additional e\il. The limited range of the instruc* 
tion given is another. (Ixfoni is .almost exclusively 
adapted to form blassical sciiolais : and Cambridge 
mathematicians. At Edinburgh only is found that 
variety, and choice of practical information, w’hich ia 
calculated to make sh- man fit to bo useful in society, 
and desirous to become so. By this circumstance^ 
and by the simple maimers of the inhabitants of that 
city, which favour a more useful employment of 
lime, we may, in my opinion, account for the supe¬ 
riority, sufficiently distinguishable, of Scotchmen 
above Englishmen, in the arts, and in fke -higher 
branches of political knowledge.” 

Ik"’ Mr, Editor, ft 

I shall not take the trouble of searching for autho¬ 
rities in support of my assertion, that the Latins sur¬ 
pass the Greeks in epigrammatic composkipn; .Jbut 
shall father call upon ydnr Correspondent E. fqr his 
vouchtf 8 ta the contrary; remarking in the meanwhile, 
tjjat 1 doubt very much of bis having thd majority of 
critics on his side, when lie rates l^rd Chesterfield’s 
opinion, in matters of >vit '(iiie have here nothing to do 
■with hiTmorality,) no higher thru that of Slraksyalfe’g 
doiHfd, Polonius,' Pope, whom your Corftsjw^dent 
wilrpcrhaps allow not to have been d^ciont either ia 
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t^te or judgment, and who for epigrams or epitaphs 
will very well stand a comparison with Callimachus 
or Antipater 5 Pope thought otherwise, when he 
wrote the following extempore couplet: ; 

* Accept a Ntiraeic, Instead of wit, 

* See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ.’ 

AsCor the two epigrammatists just mentioned, whom 
E. ha^ singled out as pre-eminent above the rest, I 
would ask him whether for-one good, or even tolera¬ 
ble epigram ascribeil to Antipater, we have not 
score" that are poor and worthless? And whether 
if Callimachus had written nothing but epigrams, he 
w^d have held that rank among the poets which he 
now does ? The elftirge is just that Martial's composi¬ 
tions arc too often sullied by obscene alludons and 
expressions j but are we therefore (b deny that he 
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poss(;ssed poetical talents or the powers of wit ? In¬ 
decent words and ideas are at all times a heinous 
offence against souiul sfnsc and true taste j but if 
every poet who is occasionally guilt^' of this offence is 
to be condemned in tolo, as a mere dnggrel rhiraer, 
1 am afraid that Horacejiimself must no longer be 
suffered to occupy the heights of Helicon, but des¬ 
cend to its base! But if Martial (setting aside tl»e re¬ 
proach of indelicacy) is so poor a poet, how conics it 
that a selection of his epigrams should be received 
into our lirst rate grnmtnnr-schcy^ls ? It is evident 
that the masters of Westminster, 4 ind your correspon¬ 
dent E. are of a[ro])po.sitc way of thinking, in regard 
to the merits of this classical author. 

According to li's interpretation of the Migranj 
wliich has given rise to this correspondence S stands 
for TUTU (cujus rei) and for TM/arii^iw; but this 
interpretation appears extremcl|r forced, and contrary 
t o the si mple construction, and plain and natural 
the words in the original. 

I cannot conclude without remarking, that because 
the Greeks are unrivalled in all the sublimcr sped^s 
of poeiic compositioa—in the epic, the dramatic, tlie 
odean;—we are not therefore to Ife dazzled into a be¬ 
lief that they likewise excef in all the inferior speci¬ 
mens of song, in whiclirauk theppigram is placed.* 
The wreath which adorns thcifcthickly-cover’d brows, 
wants not the addition of this smaller leaf. P. 


The fullotcing heautiful liltlc Poem appeared some time 
a^a in the St. Jamej's Chronicle, n'e insert it in our 
J^rnal, in compliance with the request oj several Cor~ 
respondents. ^ • 

ON THE BATTIE OP IIOHENLINDEN. 

Dy Thomas CamAueu, Author of the l^easurcs of Hope. 

1 . 

^ On Linden when the sun was low,* 

All bloodless lay th’ untrodden snow* 

And (lark as winter was the flow * • 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

* It/is, iutwever, not easy to account for the general want of 
|V>lnt in the Greek epienuns, (I do not apply this remark to their 
sepulehr^ epigmros, or epitaphs, where from the nature of the 
suDjec^ one should .seldom look for it) when we call to Kfhd the 
exquisite vnt and satire widi which their|ayings or apupjfchegms 
•bound, • • 


s. 

But I.indcn shew’d aiioihcr sight, ' 
M'hen the drumbeat at dead of night, 

^ C'oiiunaiidiiig liri^s of dc.Tth to light 
The darkuiys of her scenery. 

< «• * 

By torch and truniiiel-sonnd array’d,# 
Ivach horsdiii.ui drew bis l)attie-blade. 
And furious every charger neigh’d. 

To Join the dreadful revelry. 

4. 

'Tlien shook the hills with thunder riven. 
Then rii.sh’d the steeds to battle drivei^ 
And vollyiiig*, tike the bt^s of hcavci^ 
Ear Hash’d the red artillery. 

• 6 . , 

^ And redder still those fires shall glow. 

On LindcA’s hills of [lurplcd snow; * 

And blood'^-r still shall he the How 
Of Iscr rolling rapidly. 

C.* 

Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun. 
Where fiiT^ms Frank and fiery llun 

.Shout, iitid' their sulphurous canopy 

• 

7. 

Tlic battle thickens—on, ye brave! 

Who rush to glory andsthegw^g; 

Wave, Munich, «11 thy banners wave. 
And charge with all thy chivalry, 

a. 

Oh! few shall part where many meet. 
The snow shall be your winding sheet, 
•Aud cv'ry turf beneath your fistt 

Sliall mark die soldiers' ccuictry. 


NOTICES. 


The Royal and Antiquarian Societies have adjourned 
their meetings till November.—The Sunduy-cvenini^ Con¬ 
versazione at Sir Joseph ^nkes's is also ^loscd lor the 
Season. - ^ 

The museum at Montpellier, in the medicjjl college of 
which a bust of Hippocrates vvas placed some nine ago, held 
in the month of January a soloinn sitting for the purpose of , 
consecrating the statAC of PoUaire, an original modq} in 
full Ibiigth made by the cciebrated jloudon, and on the fld 
of February a re^rt of that sitlifig vvas made by E. P. 
Mjirtin L'hoisy ajp nieqling of ihe Society of the hck-nces 
and of thatlilace.* On that (K'casion La Bastide read 
a lyric poem on Minting; Ptetlleville, an acenntu of par¬ 
ticulars respecimg Voltaire, not^nerally known; Prieat, 
adjutKit-gcneral and iii?(ifclor of reviews, an epistle, ad¬ 
dressed to Voltaire; Martin Choisp, « memoir 011 the in- 
fluenae of the fine aTts on the poet, and the mtlueucc of 
poetry on the artist • and Pineint liaruhi/, the plan ot a 
collection of lyric poems, to be published under th ■ dilc, 
Lcs Napoleiaes. The festive meeting was closed with a 
hymn to Voltaire, and ^ball, 

]Ar. Rodowstif, a learned physician, and botaivist, who 





ij25 ( , 

has for some vcars resided with Cmmt Alexei Razumowskvt 
has published a botanical description of the plants vowing 
on ine Count’s estates under the foliotvihg title:—£n«Ae> 
' ratio plantamm qua in horla ETcelfenlitsimi Comitis 
• Altxii Jimumoirsli/, &c.f^c. mpago Mosquinoi Gorinka 
vigrnt, tSfe. which contains tipwarfs of 3000 articled. 

The Ijtcrarj’ Inquisition in Sp^in continues to lie ex- 
tremdy severed On th(. eighth of Januarv, last year, an 
onlinance V:)S published, enacting, that it shall no{ Ijo law. 
All to sell any literary pradiiction, imQprted from abroad, 
in whatever language it may be written, and of whatever 
snltiect it mav treat, befor.’ a copy thereof has lieen sent to 
the Council of Castile, and license of sale obtained. Since 
that time large hales of printed books are lying buried in 
the custom-house warehouses of the frontiers; and the 
proprietors of the books arc, for the most part, neither able 
to obtain a license of sale, nor to get back their books. 


MANNERS. 

^ On the Manners of Trader*. • 

IT is ohr object, in the present speculation, fo oiler 
■ome remarks on the pi^sent state of Manners in the 
commercial or trading world, convinced that these are 
BO much changed of latcv years, as to afford ample 
materials for consideration, and perhaps some small 
fund for amusement. We have been induced to make 
this attempt, not only at the private request of various 
correspondents, but because it necessarily forms an 
essential part of that general review of the Manners 
of the present day, which was originally projected to 
fill up this department of our Journal. 

Yet on taking-up our pen to execute our intention, 
however imperfegtl'/,’when we came to consider what 
a very extensive class of our fi^low-subjects are inclu¬ 
ded under th# title of the commercial world, we 
began to suspect, that, without some precaution and 
delicacy of discrimination, we might give offence at 
the very outset. Jf, for instance, we offered to dis¬ 
cuss the manners of commercial men, we should natu¬ 
rally be supposed to mean none bnt opulent merchants 
^ —and if we used the term tradesmen, w'e might be 
I supposed to interest ourselves in the affairs only of 
shopkeepers and interior manufacturers. Dr. Joh s so \ 
makes a distinction betwixt tradtsman and trader, 
which we shall transcribe for the information of our 
readers. “ A tradesman," says our learned Icxicogra- 

S her, “ is a skapkeeper. A ineMchant is called a trader, 
nt not a tradesman, and it seems diatinguisbed in 
Shakspeare %om a nun titat labours with his hands.” 

Every person who attends to the common language 
of the day, wilt allow the aboVe. (jislinctions to be 
founded upon public opinion. But, as it is necessary 
to be a littlg more cxpucit, we shall ^uote the most 
recent authority, both for the de|^nitias of merckant^ 
aad of trade, and, by consequened, traicr, ottfa^es- 
man. 1 

A Mr.RCiiaNT is a person who buys rad selli com¬ 
modities in the gross, or wiio (fafhes commercigllf by 
expoi ting and importing for his own account. The 
word ‘was formerly of a different meaning in this 
co^try from what it is now; retail dealers were than 
/•^Sned merchants, as they are in France and Holland 
still: but in this country, tho.s« who sell by retail, 
with a few exceptions, hgve lost that appellaticn. 


The transacting mercantile business does not consti¬ 
tute a merchant. Those who buy, sell, expost ari8 
import for the account, and at the risk of others, are 
called agents, factors and brokers. Those ^o trans¬ 
act business, by keeping goods ready in their m).s.ses- 
sion, are termed xcarehousewrn, tliough they qo not 
sell by retail; yet, in some cases, those who do det l 
in retail transactions, such as coal merchants,^ Ire 
merchants, bop merchants, timber merchants, &c. 
are honoured with that appellation, 
o Now, from tlie same intelligent author we learn, 
that TiiADK is a word used in many cases to signify 
commerce, also traffic and manufacturing of goi^sj 
so that it is a very general and corapreheniyve tcprfi. 
Most kinds of industry, excepting agriculture, are 
comprehended under the genera! appellation of trades ; 
and all sorts oF dealing, by way of selling or ex¬ 
changing, are called trading. If selling, bartering, 
or exchanging, constitute trading, all men wiio make 
articles for which they either^ receive money or other 
things in exchange must be men in trade, or traders; - 
but as language is sometimes superior to ali rule, and 
is what custom makes it, we do not call a jarmer a 
tradesman, but we speak of tne corn-trade. Artisans, 
as well as those who employ them, are called tradc.s- 
men j and men in the highest lines of commerce are 
called men in trade, but to call them tradesmen would 
be highly improper, ^according to the received usage of 
the word. Few woras are more generally applied and 
universally used, and consequently there is scarcely 
any term so difficult to deliiie in a complete and un¬ 
exceptionable manner.* 

*If this difficulty occurs to a person so conversant in 
matters of trade as the author from whom we liave 
borrowed these observations, ac surely may be par- 
doned<if we are interrupted by the same obstructions. 
But it is fortunate for us, that for all the p'uI^bstS lif 
what is to follow in this paper, we may use the term 
as meaning every person connected in a greater 
or less degree with trade or commerce. We are aware 
that the vast extensibn of the British commerce has 
led to the organization of h new empire, if we may 
so term it, among i^s, in wb'vch there are as many 
ranks and distinctions, .as in the other empire. But 
ftpon the whole, wc trust we shall be sufficiently un¬ 
derstood, when wc say that the remarks now about to 
be offered relate to the commercial or trading world, 
in contradistinction to the nobility and gentry, or 
what is sometimes, termed, the laifd^ interest. 

The manners^ of traders then, very short merntfry, 
and v^ry supdMicial observation will show, are greatly 
cha^^qf late years. And we would first remark, 
tlj|,?^Sch of this oliange is for the hfitter. It was a 
prejudice of very long standing in this country,, that 
education could not be requisite to a person who waa 
to engage in atrade. It was triumphantly asiOid, of, 
wfiat UM were Greek and Latin behind the county, 
or what r^utatioo bad the names of Homer or Virgil 
upotythe floyal Exchange? Learning was Iberefore 
confined to scholars by profession, who were frequently 
notbitu; but scholars, and not always the most okeful^. 
part of mankind, as they seldom brought their tooy-' 

* Monte^ic’sCommeicial Dictionsiy, 4to, in Ait. Mw hast and 
• Tham. <w> • 

1 
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1 dge to bear upon any of the useful occupations of [high and low, so tqany decided*proofs nay be given, 

1 fe. No body of men were at one time, therefore, that we know not .where to begin, nor if we were to 
more illiterate than men in trade} if they could write, expatiate freely, should perhaps know where to end.. 
and read ^bat they wrote, and had some knowledge Two or three prominent circumstances may however 
of figures, all other instruction was considered as be brought in evidence. • One is so striking, that every 
papef and packthread.” But many,we can remember reader has probably antfcii>ated it. While it is noto- 
in our own days, Jjad not even attained that small por- rious and undeniable that no nation abounds mere in * 
tion of educatioi^ and it is not much more than thirty public charitable institutions of every dAcription, 
or thil^y-five years, since a wealthy and respectable and applicable to every species of distrels, bodily or 
citizen of London, dressed, as was the custom then with ^nental. it is equity eertain that the trading part of 
tliat description of traders, in a rich laced waistcoat^ thj world have Ijpen the institutors, and are the chief, 

' and gold-laced hat, begged of Lord Mansfield to he and with very few exceptions, we may add, tl» onl^ 
esmsed serving on a jury, because he could neither supporters of the.se means of relief. They not only 
re.id nor js rite. Yet this man carried on a very ex- in.stitiUe such with alacrity and zeal, hut continue ta 
tensive trade not duly in this country, but with Ire- supjwrt them with constancy and cheerfulness, often 
laud and Scotland, and uix>n one occasion, witliin the sacrificing their tiniQ, and more immediate business, to 
memory qf some now living, clearly proved that he the management of aflalrs, fo^ which can have , 
did not kimw in which of these kingdoms the cities ot no recompence but in their own minds. It is impos* 
Dublin and £<iiubnrgh lay. We mention this as tto sible to be present at any of the anniversariq^ of these 
vui ommuu case forty or fifty years ago. hospitals^ dispensaries, or by whatever name they may 

Connected with this ignorance was the usual accom- be callbd, withreit being strongly and ddightfolly 
paniment of ignorance, a narrow mind. Self cun- impressed with this fact—and without observing how 
ning, and want of fe^fing, were common, and gladly many obey (be feelings*of sympathy in exceed- 
brought a general reproach on trade. Writers then ing tlteir stipulated subscriptions, when a new call 
frequently indulged themselves in invectives onrf' the requires additional support, and how willingly they 
narrow', unfeeling, or illiberal spirit of commerce,” accept and execute trusts, often of an inconvenient 
and w'e know from all the records of wit, comedies, kind, because they consider themselves as the guar- 
novels, &c. that a tradesman was the constant butt of dians and protectorsyor ever of those whom they have 
ridicule, and seldom brought on Ate stage but to be once determined ttf relieve and to support. And upon 
cheated and enfolded. The distinction between this subject let us odd, that the newest institutions are 
gentleman and citizen, or as the latter was conteraptu- maintained with n liberality which justifies the asser- 
ously abridged, lit, was-then very wide. The two ,tion that the spirit of charity is increasing year by 
characters never mixed, nor w'ished to mix. T^e year, and that the space bet'2reen''*eiM4;^ou>/r(/ge of any 
gentleman despised the cit, as a person who was new species of di.stress,«and the reiief of it, is in this 
created merely to sue fur debts* and the cit considered country, and in this city, very small iiitlced. * 
theaen^njan as an animal made to contract tliem. But it is not only jn the case of these charitable * 
’ilicrev^ no assimilation in society between such institutions, that a growing spirit of liberality distin- 
opposite characters, and nothing was to be envied in guishes and ennobles the character of trader. Jf it 
the trader but his money. Apart from that, be was'ia were, perhaps those who are narrow-minded might 
being whom “ nobuciy knew," and whom tashionuts- attemptsto resolve it into ostentation, and other mo- 
dained to admit within her brilliant circles. Nay, tives very wide of tfie right one. But such an impro- . 
until Garrick's time, it was even customary to perform per and unjust mode of thinking will have little ef- • 
on the <)lli of Novembec (Ivord Mjiyor's day) a foolish feet, when we appeal to another circumstance which 
and indecent conredy, in direck contempt of the city, marks the increasing lilierality of the spirit of trade, 
its magistrates, and inhabitants.* in a manner that will not admit of being explained 

The case, is now wholly altered; and perhaps there is away, or attributed to any motives that are not highly 
not in the world a body of better informed, more liberal honourable. We alludu^o the conduct of creditors 
and intelligent men than the traders of this country, towards debtors, in the case of bankruptcy; and when 
and particularly of th( city of Londoq, In their indi- we have ntentioned this, we are coiifidefet that the 
vidual capacity wc find every whence result of bare mention of it is sufficient to recai, in the memo- 
education, in their address, manners andCTBVCTSafion; ries of our readers^ .a thousand instances of kind and 
and in their combined or corporate capacitie^*ht^ll libei»l treatment towards the unfortunate; and? of 
be difficult to select, from any class, men who cSSBdl^ lenity, which mi^ proceed iron* priuciple„since here 
af&irs of* a public nature with more wisdom or is po room for/uFectjBtion, but often a most serio^g 
liberality. Individuals among them may yet be nar- and ^ifbstanfiM loss'incurred, sufficient to try the 
riMiv iin selfish, but in all meetings orasocieties for temper of th»stoutest philosopher. We are con- 
gei^rai purposes, narrow and selfish sentimdhta are vinced that we^n no risk of contradiction, when we 
repelled with contempt, and become «on|jlquently asset* that lenity to thetinfortunate debtor is a strong 
quite impnient as to any influence they can hav%on feature in the character of traders. They only who 
the condW of public afTairs. It may in particular 'are f3r remote from tlie knowledge of trade, can be 
remarked, bow extrentcly rare the character of tniaer ignorant of this. And it is certain that such instances 
is n(f*' become, aiids when it does occur, with what would be fawmore frequent, if the distinction could 
general Muiempt and ignominy it is treated. »• be oftener established between the oufortupate and 
0/ th^ libi^ity of the prcseoi mass of tAders, tbedraudulant debtor. ^ 
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It may be said, if a"!! this be true, why are our pri¬ 
sons crowded with debtors? The question is a delicate 
■one; we are aware that no Ijnguage is so unjropular 
. as that which seems to beaif hard upon imprisoned 
debtors. We shall, thereforoj suppose that there are 
wi tint unate debtors in jails, Ifat they have been sent 
therc-by individuals, nndwe never denied that indi¬ 
viduals irf tr^ide, as well as in every other profession, 
may be stern and severe. But we^ssert that collec¬ 
tive bodies, or meetings of creditors, exhibit no such ‘ 
conduct; there, almostrinvariably, thp voice of inhu- 
inanity is drowned. Having, however, granted that 
there are unfortunate debtors in jail, and having thus 
accounted for it, w'C may be permitted to jidd, what it 
will not be easy to deny, that the greatef part are by 
no means of this description, a iiict which bnii been 
. repeatedly brought forward on the highest authority. 
But we are probably addressing those to whom much 
argumentfOn this part of the subject is not*necessary. 

Not only with respect to the circiunstarifces now 
detailed, ire the manners and habits of the frading 
]rart of the community^essentially altered within the 
last forty or fifty years. If wc look at their general 
a[^arance, we find every thing indicative of im¬ 
provement and even refinement. Their understand¬ 
ings being better cultivated, they are more fit compa¬ 
nions for every superior class: and in their houses wc 
see an elegance and taste displayed of which their an¬ 
cestors had no idea. They readily assimilate with the 
higher orders, and from their wealth are enabled to 
vie with them in splendour of equipage, munificence 
of entertainment, and other circumstances which the 
manners of thc^^^gcr’hate' rendered necessary in per- 
son^of a certain property. While some have even 
attained the ^ank of the peerage, others have by in¬ 
termarriages connected themselves with noble families, 
and a very great proportion have procured seats in the 
bouse of commons, where their abilities have by no 
means disgraced that high station. 

Their amusements, too, are the same w'ith ftiose of 
■ the upper classes, and they partake of them with a 
' knowledge, skill and spirit, which render them no 
longer liable to that ridicule which is bestowed on 
aukward imitation, or fashionable atFectation. In the 
conduct of their familie.s, too, we observe a higher 
degree of polish, and genius, and taste frequently dis¬ 
played in what are esteemed«tbe politer accomplish¬ 
ments. I 

Having thus britfly sketched- the changes which 
have taken place in the manners of traders, and re¬ 
solved them into improvements of,the most impor- 
tant*kind, it may naturally be asked whether we have 
absolutely exhausted she subject, acd w'hether some 
clyinges have not taken place yhicimre not strietjy 
impr<ivements ? To this we sbalP readiy answCT,,that 
Mve have in fact but half discussed tb^subject. Wc 
have exhibited but one side of the piaure, and that 
the most favourable. It would ill agree with the*dse- 
ful purposes of our Journal, if we were to suppress 
truth’fronv any motive; but after having yielded so 
nj^ch to the excellent character of traders, we hope 
ii<^ve shall be excused, if we take another ^iew of the 
subject, and point out certain inftovations and changes 
Vhicli are not (ojxi raok^ axooi^ improveaKii«i;-| 


but the consideration of the.se matters must nece|- 
.s.irily form the subject of our next paper. In that we 
shall perhaps penetrate deeper into the interior of so¬ 
ciety than may to some be agreeable, but this must be 
our consolation, that the giving oftence wiU be no 
equivocal proof of our having s^mken tgith. • 


ro 1.1 TICS. ' I 

WE have already declared our opinion that a mili- 
*ary force, of the n.iture of our militia, ought not to 
be resorted to, in such a stale of society as that in 
which Great Britain is plared at the present moment j 
because it is more expensive to the govcraracnt than 
any other ; because it i.s most opprejj’sivc to the ^x^ople; 
because, the burthen falling altogether unequally, it 
is highly unjust^ because it is no safeguard to free¬ 
dom ; because it is not to be compared in value to an 
army of profession.il men, being not so fit for the day 
of battle, nor of a nature tof)e seat to meet the bat¬ 
tle, at the place whffre it might be most advantageou.sly 
fought. We (tertainly mean no disparagement to the 
militia at present existing, J>y these remarks. Wc 
know (hat these regiments are com|X}sed of men 
natunvlly as brave as ever laced an enemy. What we 
lament is that such men should be placed in a situa¬ 
tion in which their noble spirit can comparatively be 
of little Use to their-country. It is not that vve sup¬ 
pose the militia regmients will be afraid to face the 
French. Britons have not to wait l‘oi*the insensibility 
of habit to make them stand Ijcfore an enemy devoid 
of fear. We are certain tliaPthe regiments of militia 
wiJI come into the field with a confidence not inferior' 
to that of the most veteran troops, with an ardour 
probably superior; andMhat very ardour may be tl)cir 
ruin, Ijecause they want the experience which is jip- 
^ccssary to guide it. That the regiments oY^militia, 
however, will render the most essential service in the 
day, of action, if they are skilfully managed, we have 
not a doubt. But we are certain fiiat a smaller num¬ 
ber of men taken ffom tjje protluctive labour of the 
country, and mixed with the troops of the line, .ind 
placed under their experienced officers, would have 
rendered equal service.* S«) confident are we however 
*in the native intrepidity of Britons, that we are well 
assured a skilful comuiandcr could make inijrartaiit 
use of a body of them, though but called out the day 
before the battle. Wc have not a doubt that 10,000 
men might be dw^n from Londoh at two days warn¬ 
ing, of whom.^ fnough with pikes only in their hamls, 
an immq^'liR'e line might be formed, which it would 
aotJr>y^m easy matter for the hardiest troops in Eu- 
ft break. It would be nccessai^, however, that 
these men should be reserved for the push. *It would 
be necessary that they should be protected b^ctiva 
aj^d experienced battalions, to keep off the mdleiy 
and mulquetry of tfije enemy, to receive the troqpa 
who migV- ii^any place pierce their line, and prevent 
, theiv from Banking and cutting them off. Xnd such 
> service would require great skill and activity in tb« 
officers. 

We proceed to make some observations on t^e (Sail 
propot^ for the additional, and extraordinary force, 
which at present is thought necessary fofathe*defenot 
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of tlic country. Fifty thousand men, to be called an affected by the ballot, whosi time is worth many ‘ 
drmy of reserve, not to serve out of Great Britain and ti|nes two shillings a day. What is to.be doile with 
Ireland, not to serve beyond live years, or six them ? Are they to be dragged from a great business/. 
months ^er the termination of the war, are to be the success of which in^ be altogether deiiendent upon, 
added to the regular and militia force already exist- their^exertions, and the well-being of several respect¬ 
ing iij this kiiigdtan. The number is probably not able families altogethot dependent upon that success ? 
more than is wq^ited. The mode of raising them we Will you make a common soldier for four years, at a* 
thinly deserves lyeat reprehension. shilling a day, of a man the value of whSse time at 

'J'l^'V arc to be levied by ballot. That is to say, the hoiye, to himself, and to his country, nfay have been 
names aie taken of all the men in a parish of a certain 'more than twenty shillings a day ? What gross absur- 
age, a certain number of these names are drawn ou^ d?ty! what insufferable tyranny! 
as tickets in a lottery wheel, and the persons whose But it is replied that tills enormity, which would 
iiamo', arc drawn are comj^lled to become soldiers, not be submitted to, is prevented by admitting substi- 
or to lind .substitutes. Our first objection to this mode lutes. This is nierelycorrccting one jiiece of injustice 
is I hat it IS forcible, and not voluntary. And we by another.* When substitutes arc admitted, the 
know that wherever men can be brought to serve you matter comes, in the long run, to tlie burthen of such 
voluntarily, it is unwise to make them do it forcibly; a sum of money as is necessar^ to find ofte. This is. 
anti tliat the means for the, former ought always to be to all intents and purposes a forced contribution im- 
rompletcly exhausted, before recourse is had to those posed uptin the subjects for recruiting the ^my; and 
for the latter. Biuwesknow at the same time that levied \wlh peculiar injustice and oppression, because 
the forrilile means always prcseixt ihemselves first to it is ISid upon « small number of indivWuals. If 
vulgar, ami shallow, and inexperience*! minds. money be wanted to recruit ^he army, why not*takc it 

Onr next objeelion tr^ the mode of nnising men to out of the Excheqlter, and levy a fair and equal tax upon 
seiAc the st.ite by ballot, is a very strong one, that it the subjects to replace it? ^hy call upon ten, twenty, 
is unjust and cruel; as it transfers the burthen of or thirty thousand individuals, for the money which 
serving the state from the eommunily at large, and the state may want? Why not have recourse to iho 
imp,CCS it upon iudividnals,—imposes it upon indi- body of the citizens at large ? Besides, what infamous 
vidn.ils with a weight too grievous to be borne. It injustice to extort the same extraordinary sum of 
may be s.iid, that among all ihofe subject to the bal- money from everj one of ten or twenty thousand indi¬ 
lot the burden is equally slurcd. But this is a fallacy, viduals, whose oircumshinces may be as dilil'rent as 
'I'be lisk Lelorehand, indeed, is equally shared. But .lol. a year, and .io.oool. a year. The cases are inno- 
aftcrwauls the burtlicn, is altogether removed from^ merable in this country of individuals to whom it 
all those who escape, and is laid with intolerqjHc might be the most (j i iiiiiiiTf ii[TTtiim.1 us.ige to make 
oppre.saion upon the unfortunate individuals who are them serve four years»as common si^ldiers, whom at 
canglit. They are made to jprve the state at a most the same tim* it might grievously oppi^ss to bo*obli- ^ 
cr uel e xpenco. Tlie greaier number of their fellow- ged to advance '2<)1. ^r yOI. for a substitute. There 
j1lW|l^^fhey see altogether freed from this cxpence, are people of delicate health, whom the hardships of 
Have tliey not just reason to bo olicnded at this une-* one campaign, if they did not totally destroy thorn, 

qu.il mode of dealing ? To shew the injustice itncf would at least unfit either for enjoying life, or for 

nbsnnlity of this jtJau of providing for the exigciTcies being tiseful in it for ever after. There are young 
of tlie state, let ii.s suppo.se thSt the taxes of this men preparing themselves for stations in important- 

couiiiry were to be paid byliallot. Here too no doubt business, to whom their time is infinitely precious, • 

we might urge, as ev^ry individual should be made though its present pecuniary reward may scarcely afford 
subject to the ballot, that the j^urden would be equally them the most' frugal subsistence; whose honourable 
sliarcd, by tlio whole eommimity. But we believ# and well founded hopes would be for ever blasted by 
iliis would he no great consolation to the poor indi- four years avocation as common soldiers. There are 
viduals, suppose a third, i;p*ntfourth of the people, young men of a des^siption to whom tlieir country 
wlio should be comjjelled to pa\he whole, while the owes much, vvjfio in the bosom of very scanty circum- 
jrcst of their fellow-«ubjcefs passct^hc^eihcr free. We stances, are cultivating with care and •anxious dili- " 
su.*pect they would not think this a just and fair gence their minds, anil preparing themselves to dis« 
mode of raising the taxes, notwithstatlSiij^ll^privi- charge the most ipipo'rtant I’nnctions to their country, 
lege of the ballot; because why imp^SS^*impon in ^he distribution of justice, even in the great dclibe- 
individuals the ^ccessity, even by ballot, of dfllkgSt^ rative council ^ the nation, or by the jirufound and 
which Wight lobe done by the community at lar^. ^nlightened l^urs.of the closet. What cruelty ^d 
Besides this oppressive inequality established between injustice to e»ct ffom those men the 'samesmiAof 
^honk^eized by the ballot aiid those wiio escape, we money as froM the man of fortune ; or in default to 
say there is a horrid and monstrous inequilliiy eifen lay upon them the penalty of serving four )i‘ar8 ii^ 
\fiih regatd to those who are* seized* (^he man is yoar army as connnun*soldiers? 
carried off from an employment by which he ^aim ^Another inequality which is professed, and ayowed, 
two shillings a day, another is carried off from fRi buf highly indecent, is the exemption of the whole 
employment by which he earns three times two. Do rank of noblemen, the clergy, the members of the 
•thasejae'n suffer equally by being compelled to sacri- Universities, and lawyers, ffom this extraordinary 
i^tfftMr yeans of their lives to the service of tjjtfstate? burthen for the service of the state. If every man 
It is mockery and insult to pretend it. Ofters arc cliosen by the ballot is pbliged to, become a cotnmoa 
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• soldier, there are man}^|Other individuals of the com¬ 
munity* whom it would be equally indecent, equally 
^ruel, and equ'ally injuiious to other important busf- 
ness of the countr)', to condetyn to four years in the 
ranks, as it would be to cpndetnn any of these 
exempted orders, however highly wc may thidk ol 
*thcrn, and no otie things more highly than wc do. If, 
Dii the other hand, the burthen is at last brought, by 
the admisiioifof substitutes, to a peruiiiary burthen, 
what ])ossibJe right can these orders daiin to a ligfiter 
sh.ire than their poorer (yllow subjects? Is it not di»-' 
gUstingto think that it should have once Been thoiightof? 
Weareper'-naded that one order of them will reject the 
iurandah ms boon. We are persuaded that the peers, who 
are not more deheient in public spirit and generosity than 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, will'themselves claim 
Jthe honour of making this amendment, and will refuse 
Ito pass the bill, till it include themselves, at least, no 
less than any other part of the community. This is an 
improiemcnt worthy of them to make; this w’jll throw 
lustre on tlieir bouse, and on their c'ha|jpcter j an«l they 
ought to account it fortunate that tlie want of wisdom 
or the want of viilue in 'ihe other persons who have 
l>ad to do with the bill, has left them so honourable an 
occasion to demonstrate their sense of justice to their 
Icllow -subjects, and their zeal for the service of tbeir 
country. 

We have said, we trust, enough to convince every 
intelligent man that the proposed node, of defence is 
so bad as to Ire justided by nothing bpt the last direful 
necessity. U'he salvation of a country and constitu¬ 
tion, from which we derive so many blessings, out¬ 
weighs every coirsjjj^tidtr, and were this tltc only 
plan of which tf!e urgency of ^he c.ise admitted, he 
inustijea wretcfi indeed who would scrijpulously cal- 
^ culatc the proportion which had fallen to his share, 
and not rather exult that he had Been called to stand 
in a conspicuous .station on so great and animating 
an occasion. Necessity, indeed, is the plea urged for 
the measure. Kut does this necessity really vexist? 
We ileny that it does. 

t It is said that the exigency of the case requires a 
speedy augmentation of the national force; and that 
voluntary recruiting for the regulars would not have 
been suHiciently expeditious. Has a single experi¬ 
ment been made from which there is a shadow of right 
to draw this qpnclusion ? Is ^uy comparison to be 
drawn between the slovenly and languid process of 
ordinary reci;piting, and the spirit and'ardour which 
might have been communicated to it by a change of 
system ? Let measures not half so strong as the con- 
scripdoti by ballot have been adopfcH to animate the 
recruiting sj^stem, and. our lives for Jt, 50,0(K) men 
mj^t have been raised, and one halkof them tole- 
ral^y drilled, under the serjeants and ^cers of th6 
ole* airoies, before this new and odioul levy can* be 
cnibd^d. We are not going too far when we say, 
that nearly one half of this niAv force will be egm* 
posed of substitutes. All this proportion accordingly 
is got * by recruiting, and might by the same indii^- 
ments, have been obtained tor the regular service. 

not have tried the effect of high bounties in an 
^emergency of this kind ? To hav^paid ‘.tool, tor every 
man would nut have been so oppressive to the eo^- 


‘munity, as to pay COl, js to the individuals on whom 
die misfortune now falls. « 

A very little thought, wc are persuaded, would havjj 
suggested a plan, whose success would be infallible.' 
The giving of enormous bounties info the Rands of 
the common people frequently does the very reverse 
of good. They spend it extravagagtlf, and often 
abuse themselves witli it. The more jober mindyi of 
them are aware of this; and such oilers do not greatly 
rtempt them, because, they see that .after a few niBntlis 
those who have received them arc in general more- 
miserable than they were before. There is one mode 
however of giving a bouiitv which would become an 
irresistible inducement, and would prevent all the 
abominable, effects of putting too .much money'at 
once into the hands of your recruits. Fistablish a'v 
annuity for life lyion every man who voluntarily pre¬ 
sents himself to serve you in any part of the world 
during five years. I.,ct that annuity be no more than 
the out-pension of Chclsea-^ospital, and we will 
submit to any pengjly if more c.andidates will not 
present tbemsqjves m a fortnight, tlian yon will ire 
able to receive. The idea of a provision made to 
render the years of tbeir futtfre life easy and comfort¬ 
able, after a period of service to the end ot which 
the imagination could easily extend itself, would act, 
we know enough of human nature to speak it with 
coiitidence, would act like a cliarm ii|)on tiie intiids 
of the people. Sup[l{).se yon were to make the pen¬ 
sion even a year, the expence is jio greater than 
the exigency of the case requires, and its clfect would 
exceed your wisli. What a gowerful motive too, by 
'the same operation, would you create to make your 
mch the best of soldiers! WJierc, besides, in the 
world could they expect to find ^12 a year laid up 
in storp for them to n-niftr tlieir after life comfortable ? 
With wljat irresistible ardour would they figti.:r .dM» 
fence of a country which contained such advantages 
veserved for them, and which the prevalence of the 
eneftiy would completely destroy. ^ The lion alUicks 
his enemy with redowlded fury, when he would ra¬ 
vage from him liis prey, • Hut litre would be all the 
native intrepidity and heroism of llritons, animated 
l)y whatever could Nationally* siimulate the future 
ko|>es of men. A moral situation of this kind would 
render even the rawest troops an over-match for the 
best disciplined and tP"'* ♦’•pcrienced. 

How su{>crior the^'.ailvaiitage of having the old re¬ 
giments immediatd/ tilled up wjth these men, of 
having tliem pla;f.M under the experienced officers*of 
these regimtuVU^and’benefited by the immediate cx- 
perlen|^%7d example of the disciplined companies 
whj^^n^feady belong to them! The circumstance, 
ifiwed, of providing officers for the t!cw lev;^, if they 
must be embodied separately, is a matter of serious 
importance, §nd alarming augury. It is thq^ost 
skfiful and experienced officers alone, who canpro? 
serve undkeip^ned treups, from ruining themselves in 
adayofb^tle. Experienced men may be more en- 
^st^d to tliemselves. Now we pronounce with cer¬ 
tainty tliat it is impossible to find officers, good fur 
any ihingi to take the command ot^tbese Tnen, jf they, 
are formed into new regiments. That.a 

may besfi»und is lathing to the purpose. Wbatf 



ils 

V h*trlu J mock-of prorceiTmg tli(?n is it, while j’ou» 
•oil! iVi'inienls are reduced to a handful, to leave your 
disciplined oflicers without men, and to embcHly troops 
to wlioin you cannot give (-llicers ? Is this the sclienie 
you hat’h laid down to chastise Bonaparte ? 

Let us calculate the exjience of the plan we have 
proposed, icf raise j 0,()00 recruits for the servicaof 
the line. At fjl. a year per man, it is () 00 ,t)()() a 
yea?’ to the nation. Fifteen years purchase for those 
aiiiiftities is too liberal an allowance, but let us take it 
at that amount. 'I'lie whole expence of the levy, upon ] 
tliU largest calculation, would be exactly nine millioifc. 
Does any man pretend to say, that nine millions would 
Ijc too large a sum to be paid at present to procure 
5(i,(K.t)“meii I'or Uiu regular service of the state ? Does 
sfiiy man jnetend to say that a vote of credit for nine 
millions would bo half so violent a measure, as to pn.ss a 
hi 11 to drag .i0,00() men wit of the country to your armies 
by force? I’lie interest on this sum, according to the 
terms of the last loan, +(»(», 12.il. per annum. Is it 
pu-siblc for any man to say that the payment of siieh 
ii tax by tho whole conimiinity ^ould be at all to be 
roiiipared in cppressioii with tlie fort'ible and violent 
levy wliicli is now' projtised to be made ? 

When we cotisider at the same time that the men 
raised by the bounty would be rc.idy to go wlierever 
their .strviee would be wanted; would be much 
sooner in a state of liigh discipline; and would be 
muoli more /.ealuus and entLwrixing soldiers, who 
can hesitate a motnent in his cltolcc of the two modes 
«f defence ? 


2, 'I'hf Income Tar, ^ • 

It is from a desire to facilitate the business of»the 
country in its present urgeiit circumstances, that wc 
aie eager to point out any dftect which we think wc 
the system proposed for conducting it. 
In safe and tranquil times tlie state cun liear some 
mistakes in the plans of its leaders; and their cr/og, 
may without danger be left to the rectifying haisd of 
time. Bat occasions which res|uire the concentrated 
etlbrts of the nation, wl;ich cannot admit of any 
faculty being left unemployed, still less’ of being 
W'asted to a useless eiifl, demand of every man not to 
conceal, but to proclaim loinily his opinion of aty 
umendment which it is pos.sible to make in the 
schemes pro[>osed for the .safety of his country, and 
in that of every thing which cii^beliileresting to him 
as a human being.^ This is tl^ u.ilriutisni wliirh it 
hidongs to tlie situation of many {ti^sons to exhibit. 
This is the fur.ctioti by which they wo chieflypadd to 
the pow'ers of the nation. And the acces.’'” which it 
is pos.sit>le may at some times be made by 
to that strcngfli is beyond all calculation. J^vXy 
wise man must detest that practice, which was 
very ijirevalent during the last war with France, 
^nef^seems to be very fairly begtin iij this« of 
•Iiarging every man with a sle-sign to (^struct the 
business of his country, and to lietfay *Xs interests, 
who presumes to lind any defect in the nieasArea^y' 
Administration. At a time, say the ministers, wmn 
• the puwers<>f all ought to be united in one direction, 
1k*(in^ fault is oiify to dishearten, and inspire dissatis¬ 
faction. is it indeed the 1)051 means of iuspiitmg con- 
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fidence, or spirit, to proceed, uncftallehged, on ablan<- 
dcring system, wliicIi gives trot half the ener^ to tho 
powers of the country which tliey are capable of 
receiving; or by recti^iiig that system to shew thb 
people that their intek-sts are carefully attended to^ 
thatothe resources of'the country are applied in tho 
best manner to the bl;st objects ? If inequality is ad« 
tnitled into the mode of drawiflgforth thesgresounds ; 
and if either waste or ignorance has ijlace in their 
ap][)lication, your«.system disheartens by its own nature, 
|* 3 iid the disheartening is then must complete when nor 
voice is raisedsin (>ppo.siticm.' 

One of the first principles of taxation is, that no 
harassing and vexatious circumstances should be 
adiled as a double tribute to the money which the tax 
takes out of the ^rocket of ihe subjects. Tlie severity 
of the oppressiuir w'htcb ay inquisitiqp into every 
man’s private circumstances, according to the prin^ 
cijiles ofjthe income tax, implies, has been sufHcieully 
cxpo.sed, and there is hardly a man in the nation by ■ 
wliuiy Tt is not reprobated. Another objection is tli« 
excessive evasidh to which it is subject, and which no 
inquisition, cveit, the most .tyrannical, is cajiabie of 
preventing. By this means the honest part of tho 
comnuuiity, and those whuse income is visible, ara 
loaded with a g.illing impost, wliile those who arc dis¬ 
honest, or wliose income is more concealed, cscap* 
altogether. This is an abuse which no wise govern¬ 
ment will eucoiy-age; and a tax, subject to such an 
almse, ought never to be imposed, till it be fairly ad¬ 
mitted tliat all tlie better species of taxes are exhausted, 
and that liotwecn bud and worse is the only choice 
wliich remains. We are unwilling to allow that such 
is yet the case with this country'.’ **•» 

Hilt the chief blunder of the iix'ome tax is still 
more direct bndgross; and for that rc.fs<>n the propo-g, 
sal of it is still mere inexcusable. It is* not merely 
unjust by its being so liable to evasion ; it is unjust in 
its very principle. Income is not the criterion of a 
man’i ability to pay taxes. A man's income is not 
proportional to bis riches. And to tax men .accoi-ding 
to their income is one of the most unequal, and by 
necessary conseciuence one of the must anjust tilings' 
tliat ever was aite.npted in any country. One man 
derives a year from his industry; another de¬ 

rives a year from a landed estate. Are these 
men equally rich ? The man who has the estate can 
enjoy his .-£500 a year'during his life,'and at bis death 
it can lie suld/or ,£^(),W0. The jfe’jot) a year deri¬ 
ved from the industry of the other man falls tho * 
moment when he fidls'; he is therefpre less rich by 
10,1)00 than die other. What cruelty then,to tax 
liUn in the same manner! What just, what wi.se 
government vjfi ever urge suth a proceeding ? Tlie 


ay 


snan^wbo posCesse^thc estate, if he has a family, , 
liw up to hif income, and at his death leave acMile 
provision faf his family; the man whose incc^jj'de- 
pends u]}onhis indu^ry, ought every year to “lay up a 
paTt of that income fbr the benefit of his children. 
Hqw intolerable, if government shall come, and tax 
his income equally high with that of the mao who has 
occaslpn to lay up nothing! With whatever care he 
may lay up, he must still leave a provision for his 
family greatly infefior to that of tlie man with tl^. 
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estate. W'^n* lip lay up liis nMf income as long as 
he lives, still he must rmyc much less than the man 
with the estate. Can any injustice be more glaring, 
than to tax the income of these men equally ? 

I.et us next put the casc*in tlie stale of figures. 

The income from a landed estate, according tg the 
^manner in which land has beentBold for a good many 
years, is worth perhaps -10 years purchase. a^’oOO a 
year there/bre from this source, as wc have already 
fit.'ited, is worth ^'2t),(K)0. An income to cease with 
the life of a man in the flower of life, is reckoned at^ 
l.j years purcha-.e. But full as manj' in the nation, 
who are ali'ected by the income tax, arc men above the 
middle age, as men at it. A considerable proportion 
are men far advanced in life. A very considerable re¬ 
duction then must be made, with regard to the whole 
mass of people, of the number of years alloweil for 
Jhe purchase of the li(% of a man in tlie meridian of 
his days. We should think that one third at 
least oughtto be .allowed. Annuities then off the lives 
of all the men subject to the income tax wwnld be 
worth onlj^ten years purchase. But a *ent from fand is 
woi th 40 years jjurchase} the man who holds it, then is 
four times richer than Ac average* is of those who 
have annuities of the same^amount. The share of the 
burlfcens of the state accordingly which is laid upon 
him ought to be four times as gre.U. According to 
the principle of the income tax, a strange principle! 
it is no greater at all. 

But a further reduction still ongltl to be made in 
favour of those whose income arises from their in- 
dustr)'. Industry is subject to many casu.nlties to 
which an annuity for life is not. During sickness a 
man’s industry is jiMipW/vittr. Sickness may even unfit 
a youpg m,in fr^m exercising bis industry to the last 
, moment of a Iftng life. Industry is subjest to tluJim- 
^becilities of-mind, as well as ofjjody. The changes 
which go on without intermission in human aflairs 
often diminish the productive powers of industry. 

And old age unavoidably brings along with it a decay 
of the power of exercising- industry. On all "these 
•accounts, an income dependent upon the industry of 
•-an individual is worth less than an annuity dependent 
upon his life. If Uie one be worth ten years purchase, 
the other is not worth more than 7, or 6'. But if the 
man whose income is not worlli more than 6 years 
purchase is made to pay a tax out of it equal to that 
of the man whese income is wastli 40 years purchase, 
who but must detest such a system? ^ ^ 

• So corrupt fcto the very core, is this species of tax¬ 
ation that were all incomes of one species; were Uiey 
ell even dcrivcd'from landed estates, sjill the tax would 
be unequal and unjust, hive pounds taken from t^ie 
inepme of a<nan, who has only ,:;^10(^ye.'ir, makes 
a gwatcr inroad upon his happinqss, oNpi't means^ 
of Jbjoyment, than £30 taken iVohi thcfcian whBbas 
a a yearj and the same disprobortion holds 

betw^Tft the man who gives £b0 from KlOOO, and 
£500 from ^’10,000 a year.** In regard to figwies 
the prqjiortion is no doubt the same, but in regard to 
the providing of food, clothing, shelter, and all flie 
pleasures which can be derived from the refinements 
®f which they are susceptible, the case i» very dif- 
iercnt. That a scale should be lofmed, to hold pace ^ 
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with the elevation of income, not to reduce ranks to 
an equality, but to prevent tlio crc.iling of a nevjf 
and a cruel inequality, has been ollcn proved, and 
cannot be disputed. 


NOTICES. 

Dr. W. M. Kvurhrnius, late mcmlierpf fhc adni!nistra-< 
lion of the department of Dclfl, has l^u ly l)ul)li^lllv^ at 
Anislertlain, an interesting account of the li.eome aiiU Kx- 
peiuliturc of the Biitavian Hepuhlir, llie resnhs vvhcitof he 
sums up ill the following National Ikdaitce, which wc ex¬ 
tract from his work. 

" Iiirnmc arithi^from^thefolhitrins; .'IrtU-hs., 

1. “The interest on loans, nejioiijtedhy the # 

Batavian liepublie, which is ye.irly 'paid *, 

to its inhabitants, amounted for tlie year 

1802, to f.2i),4(i),4()2—-l.'ist. iiirhi-,iu-ly 
of the last hxin, negocialed hv a lottery, 
it in.ay be estimated at .f. 30,000,000 

2. “ Tlve interest on foreign loans, lu-go- 
tiated by England, France, Bffssl.i, .Swe¬ 
den, 13ciimark, Autiri.i, Spain, I’russi.i, 
and .\inerica, tin whose loans and public 
funds the inliabitaius of the Bal.nian 
Repnblie, are concerned to nte anioiiiu 
of about eight hundred inillioos of gnil- 
ders,*coinj)uted upon an aver.ige at 5 fier 
cent, per annum, throws into the oiriaila- 

lion of this country, the sum. f. -10,000,000 

3. " Our agricultiiie {ifodiiccs aiinu.ill) in 

its present condilinn,*ineluiling the pro¬ 
ceeds of cattle .irid other bi.mehes of hu?- 
bantlry, upon an average . f. 83,000,000 

4. “The proceeds of our foieigmtrade and 
* liavigation may, from their great extent, 

ii? times of peaee fairly In- esiimated, in¬ 
cluding freight, insurance, eschangc and 

commissiun, at. S. . f. 30,000,000 

o. “ Tl*e produce of our F,ast-India Settle- 
^ ments and colonies in tlie West Indies, 
yields an annual profit of. f, 20,000,000 

5. ^'^he profit, arising from our manufac¬ 
tories, tiandicrafts and trades, is not of 
great moment, and tmlv deserves to he 
noticed in this national hallnee as far as 
the hand.' e,iiii)loyed therein work for 
foreigners, anti by sofdoiiig hriiTg money 

,»inlo the country. For “fhc home sale of 
their prodiierioiis does not inere.iie tlio 
pociini.iiy wealth of ih^. tjjuy'try, since 
the profit goes uVlhi^^istaiice from hand 
to hand, without cinching a country, or 
enlarging the circt^liig capital ; afid as 
onr manufactorhfs; handicrafts and traile.s * 

(vvitlt *t he ^ i^tioii of a few of tin- lat¬ 
ter) jpnilrtuther for home, cunsiiinption, 
thj^lan commerce, their shan m our 
live tratle cannot in this national bif- 

lance Ive rated higher than. f. 3^000,00# 

7. “ I’ltc Greenland and Davis' .Siniits fish- _ 

qjy; the herritig-fishery; that of Iceland • 

and Do|gers-baiik; tfiat off our coasts ^ 

*' anti in im- Z*idcr-Zcc; the fisheries in 
our inlantt rivers, canals, lakes, Ac. yield 
the whole a yearly profit of about.... 


f. 1.5.000,00d 
f.^^^l,0Q0,QP9 • 
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cnJllurc u/ir1^ thr h'ail of Taxes, as trcll as for 
e and foreign Coitimudi/ics, used for Food, CVoafA-| 
'^lalitatioa, fsfc. 

‘‘ The taxes and other piihlic contribu* 
tions, do not amount to less than one- 
fourth •£ the general income, and at tins 
rate they niav lx* borne b\ the inhabitants 
without anj^Jiist reason for coinplaint; 
th<y are appliedi 1 . To the payment of 
the interest of SO millions of guilders (Sec 
Income, art. 1.) y.To the maintenance of 
the*hccessary land and st-a-forces; 8 . To 
iceeptngthesea—and other dskesin repair; 

4.To meet the charges of all political, 
financial, and other administrations .... 

2 . “ Htisbandry-chargcs on the produce of 
agriculRire, woojjis, cattle, Ike. used for 

^tome consvimption. f, 73,000,000 

3. “ Amount of the fish eonsuined by the 
inhabitants, and to be deducted from tig* 

produce of our fisheries. f. 14,000,000 

4. “ Amount of our Kast and VVe.st ln<lia 
commodities, used for Iwinecon'-ninptinti f. 8 , 000,000 

5. “ Amount of foreigti coininni!i!^;s, re¬ 
quired for our ni.iniifactories aiul hniul^ 
crafts, and also fur our food, elo.ithing, 
and other .articles, necc^ary for our own 
consuinption, \'i/. 

I, “ Seven thousan I Ia«t' of 
grain imported froiii the 

ilaltic and other parts_ 

a “ Salt for our omi con¬ 
sumption . 

3 . " Wine, branjy and vine¬ 
gar for ditto . 

4. “ Foreign tobaer'O, apd 

snuir, for ditto. f. 5,000,OOQ 

5 - “ English, French, and 
German manufactures and 
other goods, which wc 
stand in need of for cloath- 4 
Tlfgaitl^otlier purposes ... f. 20 , 000,000 
Q. “ Northern productions, 
timber, ^eirip, metals, and 

other goods.^. f. 8 , 000,009 

7. “ Sjranish and Ptfrtiiguese 
commodities, and articles 
imported from the Medi¬ 
terranean, the coast of Uar- 
bary, and the I,evant, such . 
as wool, silk, fruit, cotton, 
drugs, &c. for home con¬ 
sumption.-.. 1 . 

•. “ Other not yet mentioned 
* goods from Gennapy, Bra¬ 
bant, North America, and 

other parts. f. 

“ Fuel for the use of our 
manufactories, and other 
mrpuscs, froinlingland and 
^rabatlt ................ f. 2,500,000 
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Hundred and Einhtcrn. t.ngravines, ly Heath. 

This Day itFnl'Iishrd, Purl fifo IX. Piu c 4t. eaih, of . 

SSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY, for the Piomoiina 

._^of the knowledge and the love of mankind. Traryslated furn* 
the German of the Reverctid John Caspar Lavater, by 'I'honiaa 
Iloleroft, Esq. A New Edition, with Additions, corrected aiut 
improved. • 

Condittons. —i. nnsiWork will be printed in Svo. on an elc^ane 
new type, cast on purpose; on sujictflnc wove rov:4 pa))er, inakni!!^ 
three very large handsome volumes.—2. 'J’lie Firslfl’art was puli- 
Iishcdon Saturday, April 30, JH03, and a jiart is continued ct<iy 
Saturday, iftaking in the whole about parts.—3. %ich I’art wall 
be embellished with about eighteen highly finished co]<peri>laict 
(engraud by rlut celebrated aitist Mr. 1 leath, whnsy abibti.•> ami 
correctness are too Well known to Yequirc any ciilogiuni'i and tluco 
sheets or lurty-eight pages of lettcr-jiress.— 1 . In the cimdie of ibo 
Woik will be giveitcan elegant I’lyirait of tbe Author, uwelbcc 
with an account ot his life, by Mr. George Gessner.—s. To this 
Edition will be added a translation of a valuable posthumous iihy- 
siognomonieal work, by Mr. l.-ivalvr,latil) puMidied .st /iiiii|)i.by 
Mr. G. Gessner, soii-in-law to tlie Auihor. eiiliikd One I Imidred 
Pliysiognomical Rules, eIucid.iteJ by Sfly-iigtit adduioiial eie^r.-iv- 
ings. 

The most noble and truly praise-worthy characteristic of thisc 
Essays, is the pure •lorality and ardent spirit ot piety wh|fh per¬ 
vades them, unalloyed by superstition or contiactcd bigotrv. 'I'hat 
henignant charity add brothcilv love which Christi.mitv iiiejicaies 
is enforced in every jrage, and the whole work, as the title impels, 
has for its principal object to promote at once the knowledge of 
hum#n nature, and the purest pti'anihropy. 

l*rinted for H. D. SyinoncLs, Nt>. 20 , .,r.4 J. Walker, No.il, 
Paternoster-row; Vemor «nd Hood, I^ultry ; and Culhell .ind 
Marlin, Middle-row, liolbom. • * 

The Hundrefl Physiognomical Rule.s of Mr. Iiiv~.i#:r, lately pul)- 0 
Ushed in Germany, juiiLnwskfirst tianslated, and annexed to this 
edition, form of themseb^s a work truly curious, and highly 
valuable to all vvho would^-ish to study Physiognomy as a science. 
They were not intended for publication by the author dining his 
life-time, and only entrusted to a few select fiimds, under the 
stricte.5* inhibition from making them public. They apirear to 
have been considered by Mr. f.avatcr as containing the- most im¬ 
portant and profound secrets of his art. Their iiuthenticity is un-’^ 
questionable, both from the testimony of the editor of the poithu-* 
mous works of Lavater, Mr. Geoi?;c Gessner, his son-in-law, and 
the internal marks tlicy bear of the style and spiiit of his writings. 

This Day was Piddished, 

In Quarto, Price lOr. 6d. or on Royal Pn/ier, Price ISs, 

To be continued Monthly till compleleil^ Pari I oj 
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f. 71,000,000 


J/jndon. 




f. 2*l,000,<k)0 

■ By order of Alexander I. three officers %)f t^e engineer 
jirc to jlloceed to Cravinia, to make the necessar y rc^ 
searches for obtainingii complete and correct knowledgBw 
that new acouired country. New coins of 2 abases, (20 
• ko^l(s,) I abase,,(10 kopecks,) and abase (5 kopceks,) 
orenarinc at the liiweiial miiit at PetersbuKh. 


A Prospe^us, and the first sheet as a specimen, may he jeeia 
I at the principal.fiooksellers of the United Kingdom.—G' ''’'Inen^ 
who intend to Li^ome SubscriTrera (particularly tor the (itaual%pl^ 
' the Number of which wiiy>c very limited) arc requested to signifn 
thPsame as early as possiffie to their respective Booksellers Wtm 
the Publishen. ifl 
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W 0\7R nCADERS. 


fP’e haoe now fompleted the First yolumr of /^eLiTK- 

• XAKY JovHKAi., OH 0 plan whieh we conceive^to 
have hem unattcmptid be/htjr. It was our intention 
to lead ovr countl ymen to ajaste for mure solid and 
us^xd i>i/'ormatiun, than is in^^eneral (Mained hp the 
Baders qf periodical publications: We designed to 
farm a 'plan so compn hensive, as to concentrate the 
<Jl)cCts of^all periodical publications, and qfforif the 
Jtnaoledge most generally vseful' and interesting, 
tihich could be aammuiacaUd ha that mode of instriii^ 
" tian^ And being strongly persuaded of the import¬ 
ance of accurate classitication, we endeavoured,*bu a 
aarejul arrangement, to gixe the work suck a spstesn- 
alie form as had not btjore been attempted in similar 
fttblicatiims in Ihis country, frpm the experience of 
^ six mont^, and the iipprobatum tf the best Judges, 
we hare ample reason to think our plan a good one. 
We havCf too, addiiionat reason, besides okr own suc¬ 
cess, to conclude that the plan, has been approvtd of by 
the pab&c, since it has actually beeiigStolen by another 
set ef persons. 

Tram this experience, h^everf and the communications 
on the stdject which toe kqtee received, we are induced to 
t^Snk that some alteratiins, which toe are not unwilling 
to admit, will render the work still more agreeable 
to our subscribers. These changes respect chitjiy the 
departments if Physics and Litshature. 

pHY'Sics, being addressed in a greatjmeasure to seieu- 
tijic people, to people acquainted with the technical 
phraseology of the sciences connected with the laws of^ 
the material world, •}. Leen found uninterestiifg or ' 
unintelligible to a great boiiy of readers: while the 
mAiof scuyfc, particularly interestedJn such infor¬ 
mation, were disappointed find so small a portion 
q}' the paper devoted to thart^ject, for whUh prin¬ 
cipally they were desirous if Tweiviiig it. As we have 
been thus able to satisfy no class of readers with re¬ 
gard to this part if out plan, we propose to make the 
following alteratiiiH ; to jcut of Physies as a separate 
head; to content ounekes with reviewing the books, 
and reporting accurately the leading facts, the disco¬ 
veries, and other important occurrences ^longing to 
lUs branch of JJteratvre; and to place it as a siAor- 
dinate article under the general head Literature. 

Sy this alteration an important improvement will be 
admitted into the dipartment<^f Literature. As 
a much larger share of the paper will be reserved for 
this sidject,^v>e shall be able to review many more 

f mlfiications than heretofore. And if is intended, both 
y the expedition with which every publication which 
pears s/fpU be taken up, and the %-iins which shall 
. used to rn'ieu) it well, to leaup littk to be desired 
'rum any ot^er publication in this resect. An fip- 
'^vis to be added to this part, which wiU be found 
useful and convenient,^ a catalc^e raisdunt’e j 
^ ait the publications which Appear in Great Br&binl 
tn the space which intervenes between the dates of ouca 
N umbers’: and no effort shall be spared to render it 

. 

Ye hate been gratified by the general and warm appro- 
.keHm whiai the conduct oar firticlei/iAWt^a 



has obtained, tVe intend however, by the com. , 
tions if a greater number of Correspondents, it make, 
it somewhat more varied, both in the nature •ftk 
topics, and the air q) the composition. 

Resolved from the ^ginning to sacrifice our fbnvictions 
neither to the interests of any partyi nor to lAf pre-i 
Judiei's and passions of our readers, ^uf- sole objvi^t, in 
the article Pui.itics« has been to communicate just 
ideas concerning the present stale of society, the 
relative position of the European powers, add the 
general laws of Policy, and of Right, on which des 
pends the happiness of our own country, and of all 
other countries. Nor Jiave we been deceived, if we 
may judge from the approbation which olir labqurS- 
hoxH: met with, in the intei'cst which we conceived tl:vt 
such speculations ought to excite. This part of the 
work, therefore, will be continued on nearly the same 
plan as hitherto. It is only proposed to make the 
addition of a careful and complete summary of all the 
political events and occuKrences which take place 
between the periods of publication, witfi a view to 
make this department a register of the facts in the 
political world, as well as gf refiections and reason¬ 
ings upon thosefacts. 

The next alteration which we have to propose is one to 
which we are reluctantly compelled. On account tf 
our paper being stamped, and circulated like a Newss 
paper, we havefound ourselves liable to be charged 
with the duty of advertisements for the Notices which 
have been given £itk regard to new 'publications, and 
similar subjects. As these Notices ai e voluntary on 
our part, and not paid foi like the advertisements in 
a Newspaper, this is an expence which neither this 
nor any other publication could bear. And, on thi 
other hand, if ive should exclude these Notices, w6 
exclude one principal ttrtiele, for which a great hotly 
of readers desire to receive u Literary Jouriral. Re¬ 
duced to this dilemma, we have resolved^t last, on 
’tmture consideration, to suppress the stamping altoge¬ 
ther. This exemp{s usJi'om the charge with regard in 
advertise,nents. Our readers will hot then receive the 
pubUcttUon by post, or sa^vgubirly ; but, on the other 
hand, t/ky will receive it cheeper. We have judged 
that on fids plan it wiU be bist to publish the quantify 
if two Numbers, twice in the month, that is to say, 
on the Isf and l6th ; and to reduce the price to Is. 6u, 
instead of Zsf^d'^jgpfisini. 

Persons residing inA neur the metfopolis rhay, as here¬ 
to fore,receivePublication oj their Newsmen , /md 
those to wkfiKthis mode is inconvenient may receive it 
by tkoi iioShpeuny post—free of expence, on paying at 
for One Quarter, or Eix Numbers in 

oi’idvance. 

Those who reside in the Country can in future obtain it 
only through the mediun\, if the Rooksell.^s, an^ 
^Country Newsmen, to whom our Readers are reqUusted 
to gkcHmmtdiate ihrders, that the first Number 'if 
thn second Volume, which will be published on the 
qf July, may be duly received, 

*** The Title and Index of the Firsf*Volume vSIt 
acccpnjfiiny the Number tu be pubhsked on thg XOflUuT 

M.J' 





